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A  BRAVE  LADY. 

BY   TBnS   AUTHOR   OF   "JOHN  HALIFAX,    GENTLEMAN." 

"  Perhaps  it  may  turn  out  a  sang, 
Perhaps  turn  out  a  sermon. " 

Burns. 


THE  PROLOGUE. 

In  most,  nay,  I  think  in  all  lives,  is 
some  epoch,  which,  looking  back  npon, 
we  can  perceive  has  been  the  turning- 
point  of  our  existence,  —  a  moment 
when  the  imagination  first  wakes  np, 
the  feelings  deepen,  and  vague,  general 
impressions  settle  into  principles  and 
convictions;  when,  in  short,  our  bias 
for  good  or  ill  is  permanently  given. 
We  may  not  recognise  this  at  the  time, 
but  we  do  afterwards,  saying  to  our- 
selves, either  with,  thankfulness  or  re- 
gret, "  But  for  such,  and  such  a  thing, 
or  such  and  such,  a  person,  I  should  not 
have  been  what  I  am." 

This  crisis  befel  me,  Winifred  Weston, 
when  I  was  just  entering  my  sixteenth 
year.  It  was  not  "  falling  in  love,"  as 
in  most  cases  it  is ; — and  rightly,  for 
love  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  strongest 
thing  on  earth ;  but  it  was  equiv^ent 
.to  it,  and  upon  me  and  the  moulding 
of  my  character  it  had  precisely  the 
same  effect.  Nay,  in  a  sense  I  did 
really  fall  in  love,  but  it  was  a  very 
harmless  phase  of  the  passion ;  for  I 
was  a  commonplace  damsel  of  sixteen, 
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and  the  object  of  my  intense  admira- 
tion— nay,  my  adoring  affection — was  an 
old  lady  of  seventy. 

A  young  girl  in  love  with  an  old 
woman!  What  a  ridiculous  form  of 
the  emotion,  or  sentiment!  Not  so 
ridiculous,  my  good  friends,  as  at  first 
appears ;  and  by  no  means  so  uncommon 
as  you  suppose.  I  have  known  several 
cases  of  it  besides  my  own :  cases  in 
which  a  great  difference  in  years  and 
character  drew  out,  to  9  remarkable 
degree,  that  ideal  worship  and  pas- 
sionate devotedness  which  is  at  the 
root  of  all  true  love,  first  love  especially. 
Laugh  as  you  will,  there  is  always  a 
spice  of  nobleness  in  the  boy  who  falls 
in  love  with  his  "  grandmother,"  and  I 
have  often  thought  that  one  of  the 
extenuating  circumstances  in  the  life  of 
that  selfish,  pleasure-loving,  modem 
heathen,  Goethe,  was  the  fact  that  in 
his  old  age  he  was  so  adored  by  a 
«  child." 

Nor  does  the  character  of  the  feeling 
alter  when  it  is  only  a  woman's  towards 
a  woman.  I  have  loved  a  man,  thank 
Grod,  having  found  a  man  worth  loving ; 
but  he  well  knows  that  for  a  long  time 
he  ranked  second  in  my  affections  to  a 
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s  ike  new  curate's 
was  "the  lady  of 
r   Hall,   the   oldest 
the  neighbourhood. 
Many  of  the  line 
rish   always  had  a 
their  prayer-books, 
ber    own ;    walked 
dow,  up  the  aisle, 
in  a  comer  of  the 
the    cushions    and 
Qoe  a  rich  crimson 
ith  the  sunshine  of 
They  contrasted 
black  of  her  gar- 
net   sombre ;    her 
ch   glittering   stlk, 
re  a  sort  of  widow's 
,  aof^  white  hair, 
was.     Though  my 
uly  been  a  week  at 
)f  soflBcient  import- 
have  already  heard 
t  as  much  as  the 
new.      I  had  been 
sure  to  see  her  in 
laoe  where  she  ever 
,  ana  she  had  been 
minutely  th»t  my 
)uld  not  fidl  to  re- 


return ;  i  r  it  afterwardf 
Sadness  also  was  the  characte 
eyes — sadness,  or  at  any  ra 
ness.  They  put  me  in  mind 
after  a  storm,  when  the  "^ 
calmed  down,  and  the  s 
grown  smooth,  or  even  broke 
into  little  necessary  ripples 
know  all  the  while  there  mv 
where  or  other,  many  a  I 
floating  about ;  many  a  cast-ai 
beaten  against  the  beach ;  n 
carcase  of  ancient  grief  risii 
the  depths  below.  Such  di< 
I  fancied  I  could  see  th< 
dark  eyes  of  this  my  beaut 
the  most  beautiful,  I  still  tl 
ever  beheld,  though  she  ws 
genarian. 

Even  now,  as  I  vainly  try 
her,  I  feel  my  old  infatuatic 
the  delight  with  which  I  wa 
curve  of  her  features — pale 
features — as  un-English  and 
her  eyes;  and  admired  ev 
her  dress, — quite  unlike 
dreas  I  had  ever  seen.  Her 
complete  in  all  its  details, 
both  herself  and  her  statioi 
choHuie  €i  gantie  (the  I 
expresses  what  I  mean;  ' 
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said,  were  very  un-English ;  and  when 
she  began  to  say  the  responses,  it  was 
with  a  slight,  a  very  slight  accent — 
Eiench,  I  thought ;  but  in  nothing  else 
was  she  foreign.  Her  dress  was  the  or- 
dinary dress  of  an  Engliah  widow,  from 
whose  weeds  Time  has  melted  away  the 
obnoxious  pomposity  of  crape,  and  al- 
lowed a  faint  mixture  of  white  and  grey 
with  the  black.  But  it  was  black  still 
—no  bugles— no  trimmings— no  orna- 
mental firipperies,  which  always  seem 
such  a  mockery  of  mourning.  Her 
costume  was  perfectly  plain,  perfectly 
simple,  yet  exceedingly  rich;  as  was 
justifiable  in  a  lady  whose  wealth  was, 
people  said,  very  great,  and  who  had 
not  a  creature  to  inherit  it  after  her. 

For  Lady  de  Bougainville  was  that 
sad  sight,  a  widowed  wife — a  mother 
left  childless.  In  her  solitary  old  age 
she  kept  her  forlorn  state  in  that  huge 
house,  which,  many  years  ago,  her  hus- 
band, Sir  Edward  de  Bougainville,  had 
bought,  rebuilt,  lived  in  for  a  short 
time,  and  then  died.  Before  then,  by 
a  succession  of  fatalities,  her  six  children 
had  died  also.  Thenceforward  she,  too, 
was  as  good  as  dead,  socially  speaking, 
to  the  little  world  of  Brierley.  She 
did  not  quit  the  HalL  She  kept  it  up 
externally,  much  as  before, — that  is, 
none  of  the  rooms  were  closed,  and 
there  was  a  sufficient  establishment  of 
servants.  But  she  lived  in  it  quite 
alone, — never  visited  anywhere,  nor 
invited  anybody  to  visit  her.  So  she 
passed  her  days,  and  had  passed  them 
— our  gossipping  landlady  told  me — 
for  twenty  years  and  more,  the  wonder 
and  curiosity  of  the  neighbourhood — 
this  poor,  lonely,  wealthy  woman — the 
envied,  pitied,  much  revered,  much 
criticised  Lady  de  Bougainville. 

Those  who  revered  her  were  the  poor, 
to  whom  she  was  unlimitedly  charitable : 
those  who  criticised  her  were  the  rich, 
the  county  flsunilies  with  whom  she  had 
long  ceased  to  associate,  and  the  new- 
comers whom  she  never  sought  to  visit  at 
alL  These  were  naturally  indignant  that 
Brierley  Hall  should  be  shut  up  irom 
them — ^that  no  dinner-parties  should  be 
given  in  the  fine  old  dming-room  where 


Charles  II.  was  said  to  have  taken  a 
royal  refection  after  hunting  in  the 
chace  which  surrounded  the  property. 
The  younger  generation  likewise  felt 
aggrieved  that  on  such  a  beautiful  lawn 
there  should  be  no  archery  parties  (cro- 
quet then  was  not),  and  no  hope  what- 
ever of  a  ball  in  the  tapestry-chamber, 
concerning  which  there  were  rumours 
without  end;  for  none  of  the  present 
generation  had  ever  seen  it. 

Once  things  had  been  very  different. 
While  Sir  Edward  was  rebuilding  the 
Hall,  he  inhabited  a  house  near,  and 
lived  in  a  style  suitable  to  his  fortune, 
while  his  wife  and  family  mingled  in 
all  the  best  society  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. They  were  exceedingly  popular, 
being  a  large  merry  family— handsome 
to  look  at,  full  of  life  and  strength.  Their 
father  was  less  liked,  being  '^rather 
queer,"  people  said,  somewhat  unsocial, 
and  always  fancying  himself  a  great 
invalid.  But  their  mother  shared  in  all 
their  youthful  enjoyments,  and  herself 
shone  upon  society  like  a  star. — Vanished 
too,  almost  as  suddenly ;  for  after  a 
certain  grand  ball — a  house-warming 
which  Sir  Edward  gave — and  the  splen- 
dours of  which  the  elder  generation  in 
the  village  remembered  still,  the  master 
of  Brierley  Hall  fell  really  ill  of  some 
mysterious  ailment.  "  Something  amiss 
here,  folk  said,"  observed  my  informant, 
tapping  her  forehead  ;  and  after  linger- 
ing, unseen  by  anybody,  for  many  months^ 
died,  and  was  buried  in  Brierley  church- 
yard. His  monument,  in  plain  white 
marble,  without  any  of  the  fulsomeness 
common  to  epitaphs,  was  over  his 
widow's  head  every  Sunday  as  she  sat 
in  the  Hall  pew. 

There,  too,  was  a  second  tablet, 
equaUy  simple  in  form  and  inscription, 
recording  the  names,  ages,  and  dates  of 
death  of  her  six  children.  They  had 
every  one  perished,  some  abroad,  some 
at  home,  within  a  comparatively  short 
space  of  time — dying  off,  as  some  fami- 
lies do  die  off,  when  all  the  probabilities 
seem  in  favour  of  their  continuing  to 
remote  generations  a  prosperous,  healthy, 
and  honourable  race.  When  I  read 
the  list  of  names  on  the  white  tablet^ 
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I  did  not  presume  to  pity  her 
my  heart  was  drawn  towards  he 
something  deeper  than  the  fascin 
of  the  eye.  The  fancy  of  sixteer 
take  a  pretty  long  Queen  Mab's  g 
in  two  hours :  by  the  time  service 
over  I  seemed  to  have  been  "  in  1 
with  her  for  years. 

She  walked  down  the  aisle  a 
before  rather  than  after  the  rest  o: 
congregation,  quitting  the  church  ai 
not  the  genteel  but  the  poor  pe 
who  curtsied  to  her  and  were  ack 
ledged  by  her  as  she  passed,  but 
made  and  received  no  other  recogn: 
Alone  as  she  came  she  departed, 
alone  she  ascended  her  carriage- 
of  those  chariots  swaying  abou 
springs,  such  as  were  in  fashion  t 
years  ago,  with  hammercloth  in 
and  dickey  behind.  Her  foo 
handed  her  in,  and  shut  the  door 
her  with  a  sharp  click,  and  an  a 
solemnly  indifferent  as  that  of 
undertaker  who  closes  a  coffin-lid 
some  highly  respectable  corpse  v 
friends  have  quitted  the  house- 
hear  in  fashionable  houses  they  al 
do ;  and  her  coachman  then  drov( 
off,  the  sole  occupant  of  this  hand 
carriage,  as  slowly  as  if  he  were  dr 
a  hearse. 

After  all  there  was  something  p 
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always  on  the  qui  vive,  and  my  ears 
painfully  open,  to  catch  any  floating 
information  concerning  her ;  but  I  was 
as  shy  of  putting  direct  questions  about 
her  as  if  I  had  been  a  young  man  and 
she  my  first  love.  Do  not  laugh  at  me, 
you  who  read  this ;  it  is  such  a  good 
thing  to  be  "in  love"  with  anybody. 
When  we  grow  older  we  love  in  a  quieter 
and  more  rational  way ;  but  even  then 
we  regard  tenderly  our  early  idolatries. 

It  seemed  a  long  week  till  the  next 
Sunday,  and  then  I  saw  her  again. 
Henceforward,  from  Sunday  to  Sundfiy, 
I  lived  in  a  suppressed  suspense  and 
longing, — sure  to  be  satisfied  then ;  for, 
fair  weather  or  foul,  Lady  de  Bougain- 
ville was  always  in  her  place  at  church. 
Only  upon  Sundays  was  my  fancy  "  with 
gazing  fed;"  but  it  fattened  so  rapidly 
upon  that  maigre  diet  that  I  went 
through  all  the  preliminary  stages  of  a 
real  love-fever.  Most  girls  have  it,  or 
something  like  it,  and  it  rather  does 
good  than  harm,  especially  if  the  object 
is,  as  in  my  case,  only  a  woman.  Poor 
little  lamb  that  she  was — silly  Winny 
Weston !  I  look  back  at  her  now  as 
if  she  were  some  other  person,  and  not 
myself;  seeing  all  her  faults,  and  all 
her  good  points  too;  and  I  beg  it  to 
be  distinctly  understood  that  I  am  not 
the  least  ashamed  of  her,  or  of  her 
"  first  love,"  either. 

That  my  idol  should  ever  cast  a 
thought  towards  me  was  an  idea  that 
never  entered  even  my  vivid  imagination. 
She  cast  a  glance  occasionally, — that  is, 
she  looked  over  my  head  to  the  opposite 
wall,  but  I  never  supposed  she  saw  me. 
However,  this  was  of  no  consequence 
so  long  as  I  could  see  her,  and  speculate 
upon  her,  weaving  long  histories  of 
which  she  was  the  heroine ;  histories 
over  which  I  afterwards  smiled  to  think 
how  far  they  were  from  the  truth! 
Then,  having  exhausted  the  past,  I 
turned  to  the  future,  and  amused  myself 
with  conjuring  up  endless  probabilities 
and  fortuitous  circumstances  which 
might  cause  Lady  de  Bougainville  and 
myself  to  meet,  or  enable  me  to  do  some 
heroic  action  for  her,  with  or  without 
her  knowledge^  it  did  not  matter  much. 


Sometimes  I  pictured  her  horses  starting 
off,  and  myself,  little  Winny  Weston, 
catching  hold  of  their  bridles  and  pre- 
venting a  serious  accident ;  or  some 
night  there  might  arise  a  sudden  gleam 
of  fire  among  the  ti*ees  whence  peeped 
the  chimneys  of  Brierley  HalL  which  I 
often  watchid  fiom  my  bedroom  window 
in  the  moonlight ;  and  I  pictured  myself, 
giving  the  alarm,  and  rushing  to  the 
spot  just  in  time  to  save  the  house  and 
rescue  its  aged  mistress.  Perhaps,  after 
some  such  episode,  she  would  just  notice 
my  existence,  or,  if  I  did  anything  very 
grand,  would  hold  out  her  hand  and  say 
— in  the  same  clear  voice  which  every 
Sunday  besought  mercy  upon  "  us 
miserable  sinners,"  as  if  «Ae  could  be 
a  miserable  sinner  1  —  "  Thank  you, 
Winifred  Weston."  Suppose  I  actually 
saved  her  life — who  knows  ?  she  might 
do  even  more — open  her  arms  to  my 
motherless  but  yearning  heart,  and 
whisper,  "Winifred,  be  henceforth  my 
child!" 

All  this  was  very  silly  and  very  melo- 
dramatic :  yet  it  was  better  for  me  than 
many  of  the  follies  that  one's  teens  are 
heir  to— better  than  dancing  and  flirting 
into  womanhood,  buoyed  up  by  the  frothy 
admiration  of  raw  young-msoihood.  It 
taught  me  to  love,  rather  than  to  crave 
for  being  loved  :  and  it  taught  me — if 
only  through  my  imagination — two  other 
things  which  I  think  the  present  genera- 
tion rather  loses  sight  of — heroism  and 
patience. 

That  Lady  de  Bougainville  herself 
was  capable  of  both,  I  felt  sure  from 
her  very  face.  The  better  I  knew  it^ 
the  more  it  fascinated  me.  It  was  an 
ideal  face — ^nay,  there  was  something  in 
it  absolutely  historical,  like  one  of  those 
old  portraits  which  you  are  convinced 
have  a  story  belonging  to  them ;  or  to 
which  you  may  affix  any  story  you 
please.  Calm  as  it  was,  it  was  neither 
a  stony  nor  impassive  face.  Often,  when 
something  in  my  father's  sermon  attracted 
her — he  preached  very  good  and  original 
sermons  sometimes — she  would  brighten 
up,  and  fix  upon  liim  her  dark  eyes — 
keen  and  clear  as  if  they  were  twenty- 
flve  years  old  instead  of  seventy.     But 
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youths  and  maidens  oefriended  hy 
and  good  genii — were  not  more  i 
catingly  happy  than  I. 

"  Father,  you  will  let  me  go  !"  I 
"Not  to-day,  perhaps"  (for — it 
natural  weakness — I  suddenly  r( 
bered  the  state  of  my  wardrobe ; 
dition  not  surprising  in  a  poor  ci 
motherless  daughter);  "but  to-mo 
You  will  send  back  word  that  I  sh 
ready  by — let  me  see — by  noon  tc 
row?" 

I  always  had  everything  pretty 
my  own  way  ;  so  it  was  soon  arr 
that  I  should  pay  this — the  first 
I  had  ever  paid  from  home  alone. 
Young  people  who  have  many  fr 
and  are  always  interchanging  visit 
have  no  idea  of  the  state  of  excit< 
I  was  in.  It  seemed  to  rouse  me  < 
invalidism  at  once.  To  go  anywh 
to  anybody,  would  have  been  char 
but  to  Brierley  Hall !  it  was  ecstas; 
live  under  the  same  roof  as  my  bea 
old  lady — to  see  her  every  day  in 
nary  life — to  be  kindly  noticed  b 
— to  be  able  to  render  her  various 
services,  such  as  a  young  person  c 
easily  pay  to  an  elder  one  :  the  c 
my  felicity  was  full.  It  was  worth 
ill — twenty  times  over.  I  thoug 
think  still,  and,  while  laughing  at  ni 
it  is  with  tears  in  my  eyes — tha 

1*        1  '  A.  '  l' 
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weight  on  my  mind  ;  they  were  so  few, 
80  poor,  and — as,  alas  !  I  only  now 
seemed  to  discover — so  untidy.  When 
I  thought  of  Lady  de  Bougainville,  her 
silks,  velvets,  and  furs,  the  richness  of 
which  was  ahnost  forgotten  in  their 
exquisite  neatness  and  appropriateness, 
my  heart  failed  me.  WeU,  she  was  rich 
and  I  was  poor ;  but  still  that  need  not 
make  such  a  vital  difference.  Even  poor 
folk  can  contrive  to  keep  their  garments 
clean  and  whole.  I  must  try  to  turn 
over  a  new  leaf  from  this  day  forward. 

So  I  mended  and  arranged,  folded  and 
packed,  wishing  faintly  that  I  could  put 
some  womanly  orderliness  into  my  too 
boyish  ways ;  and  this  practical  occu- 
pation kept  my  head  steadily  balanced, 
and  levelled  a  little  the  heights  and 
depths  of  excitement,  the  alternations 
of  eager  expectation  and  shyness  almost 
amounting  to  fear,  which  came  upon 
me.  Yet  the  whole  of  the  day  I  was  in 
a  fever  of  delight  I  tried  to  hide  it, 
lest  my  father  should  think  I  was  glad  to 
leave  him,  this  first  time  in  my  life  that 
I  ever  had  left  him.  But  it  was  not 
that  at  all;  it  was  no  carelessness  to 
old  ties,  only  the  dawning  instinct  for 
new  ones — the  same  instinct  which 
prompts  the  young  bird  to  creep  to  the 
edge  of  even  the  warmest  and  safest  nest, 
and  peer  over  into  the  unknown  world 
beyond.  It  may  be  a  cold  world — a 
dangerous,  fatal  world,  wherein,  many  a 
day  yet,  we  may  wander  about  shiver- 
ing, and  long  regretfully  for  the  nest  left 
behind.  But  for  all  that  we  cannot  stay 
in  the  nest :  God  gives  us  wings,  and 
when  they  grow  we  must  use  them ; 
whatever  it  costs  us,  we  must  learn  to 

fly- 

Nevertheless,  when  I  had  bidden  my 
father  good-bye — as  solemn  a  good-bye 
as  if  I  had  been  bound  for  the  Antipodes 
— and  sat  alone  in  the  Hall  carriage, 
my  heart  failed  me  a  little.  Luxury 
was  so  new  to  me,  I  was  half  frightened 
by  it.  Yet  was  I  not  well-bom  1  Had  not 
my  forefathers  driven  about  in  carriages 
quite  as  grand  as  this  one  ?  Besides,  in 
my  still  feeble  health,  the  easy  equipage, 
rolling  lazily  and  smoothly  along,  gave 
me  rather  a  pleasurable  sensation.  After 


the  first  minute  or  two  I  began  to  be- 
lieve in  the  reality  of  my  felicity ;  and 
Aladdin  as  he  rubbed  his  lamp,  Cin- 
derella as  she  leaned  back  in  her  pump- 
kin chariot,  were  not  more  full  of  happy 
hope  than  L 

As  we  drove  through  the  village,  and 
people  stared  at  the  Hall  equipage  pass- 
ing at  an  unwonted  hour,  I  first  sat  bolt 
upright  in  it,  with  a  conscious  pleasure 
that  everybody  should  see  me  there; 
then  I  scorned  myself  for  the  mean 
vanity.  It  was  better  to  hide  my  hap- 
piness in  the  deep  of  my  heart,  and  the 
darkest  comer  of  the  carriage :  so  I 
leaned  back,  saying  to  myself  in  proud' 
delight,  "  Nobody  knows  —  nobody 
knows."  For  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
whole  world,  if  they  did  know  it,  would 
envy  me,  thus  going  on  a  visit  to  Lady 
de  Bougainville. 

We  reached  the  lodge-gates.  I  had 
often  peeped  through  them  at  the  mys- 
terious region  beyond,  where  the  fine 
red-brick  mansion  glimmered  through 
the  green  of  the  long  elm-avenue ;  and 
the  trees  which  dotted  the  park  cast 
their  shadows  on  the  smooth  turf— 
making  a  picture  which  sometimes  re- 
minded me  of  the  garden  of  the  Hes- 
perides. 

Now,  however,  the  gates  flew  open, 
and  a  very  commonplace  gardener's  wife 
admitted  us  into  the  enchanted  ground* 
It  was  such — ^it  always  will  be  such  to 
me.  As  the  carriage  rolled  slowly  be- 
tween those  two  lines  of  patriarchal 
elms,  just  dressing  themselves  anew  in 
the  soft  green  of  early  spring,  I  felt  that 
the  modem  villas  starting  up  around  us 
so  fatally  fast,  snug  and  smug,  four- 
square, Portland-cemented,  with  newly- 
painted  palisades,  and  araucarias  and 
deodaras  stuck  here  and  there  in  the 
fresh-made  lawn,  were  no  more  to  com- 
pare with  Brierley  Hall,  than  were  their 
occupants,  fat  and  well-to-do  gentlemeUi 
highly-dressed  and  highly-respectable 
ladies,  with  mi/  Lady  de  Bougainville. 

Could  that  be  herself  standing  at  the 
door  1  No,  of  course  not ;  how  could  I 
have  imagined  such  a  condescension  ? 

Nevertheless,  it  was  a  friendly-smiling 
and  pleasant  person — a  lady's  maid,  bat 
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rich  damask  hangings,  and  a  coun 
pane  of  quilted  silk.  How  couh 
ever  go  to  sleep  in  it  1 

At  first,  I  own,  my  novel  posit 
quite  frightened  me.     But  when  I  ] 
drank   my   tea,  unpacked   myself — 
dining  assistance  through  sheer  shs 
— and  arranged  my  garments  as  cs 
fully     and     as     widely    as    I     co 
upon   their  numerous  receptacles,  a: 
having  taxed  my  mother-wit    to 
utmost  in  discovering  the  uses  of 
these  things,  so  as  not  to  be  disgra< 
in  the  eyes  of  housemaid  or  lady's-ms 
then  I  took  heart  of  grace.     I  said 
myself,   "Winny  Weston,   you  are 
fodl.     All  th^  things  are  mere  exi 
nalities.     They  could  not  make  yoi 
lady,  if  you  were  not  one ;  and,  if  } 
are,  the  lack  of  them  will  not  unms 
you.     Pluck  up  your  courage,  and 
the  best  you  can." 

So  I  curled  myself  up  comfortal 
on  the  sofa,  and  lay  gazing  at  t 
delicious  fire.  Ah,  that  luxury,  t 
permanent  bedroom  fire  !  I  had  ne^ 
been  allowed  it  yet ;  it  never  woi3 
have  occurred  to  me  to  have  it,  exce 
in  case  of  illness;  but  here  it  iv 
apparently  the  custom  of  the  houf 
and  any  one  of  a  solitary,  shy  natu 
can  best  appreciate  the  intense  comfo: 
the  delicious  peace,  of  being  able 
shut  one's  door  unon  fill  fVip  wnrlrl    m 
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all  the  interest  of  my  room,  including 
the  views  from  my  two  windows,  and 
was  dying  with  curiosity  to  penetrate 
further. 

I  opened  the  door  and  peeped  out, 
as  timidly  as  a  young  mouse  on  her 
travels.  All  was  silent,  as  silent  as 
Tennyson's  Sleeping  Palace.  Why  should 
I  not  creep  downstairs,  just  to  examine 
the  staircase  and  hall  ? 

I  delight  in  a  fine  wide  staircase ;  it 
is  the  lungs  of  a  house.  I  am  sure 
people  who  plan  grand  reception  rooms 
with  narrow  ascents  thereto,  must  have 
rather  narrow  minds.  The  planner  of 
this  had  not  As  I  looked  over  the 
balustrade  of  carved  oak — carved  as 
beautifully  as  Grinling  Gibbons  could 
have  done  it — and  then  upwards  to 
the  circular  ceiling,  over  which  flying 
Cupids  were  hanging  wreaths,  and  down- 
wards to  the  broad,  polished  stairs, 
winding  step  after  step  in  smooth  dig- 
nified progression — I  thought  of  the 
lovely  ladies  passing  up  and  down  it 
with  their  sweeping  trains,  their  high 
head-dresses,  like  that  in  my  great-grand- 
mother's portrait;  escorted  by  gentle- 
men —  such  gentlemen  as  was  Sir 
Charles  Grandison.  And  I  thought 
then — I  fear  I  think  now — that  these 
were  far  finer  specimens  of  humanity, 
inside  and  outside,  than  the  young  men 
and  women  whom  I  shall  meet  at  the 
next  dinner  party  I  go  to,  or  have  to 
see  flirting  with  my  sons  and  daughters 
— when  old  enough — at  the  next  ball. 

Descending,  I  gazed  left  and  right 
across  the  hall,  which  ran  right  through 
the  centre  of  the  house  from  door  to 
door.  Great  windows  lit  it  at  either 
end,  large  panes  of  stained  glass,  form- 
ing shapes  not  unlike  crosses :  one 
scarlet  and  blue — the  sacred  colours, 
such  as  old  painters  always  gave  to  their 
Madonnas — the  other  violet  and  green. 
Supporting  the  hall  in  the  middle  were 
double  pillars  of  scagliola  marble;  its 
walls  were  of  some  soft  grey  papering, 
with  Pompcian  figures  grouped  here  and 
there ;  and  across  the  wide  space  of  its 
dark  oak  floor  ran  rivers  of  carpeting, 
cutting  it  up  a  little,  but  just  enough  to 
make  it  safe.      Only  Ei*ench  feet  can 


glide  across  those  slippery  plains  of 
polished  wood,  beautiful  as  they  are. 
Mine  failed  me  more  than  once ;  and  in 
the  perfect  silence  and  solitude  I  felt — 
not  altogether  comfortable,  yet  deli- 
ciously,  ecstatically  happy. 

There  is  a  belief  among  modern 
psychologists — one  of  whom  has  lately 
developed  it  in  a  novel — that  we  are 
none  of  us  wholly  individual  or  ori- 
ginal beings,  but  made  up  of  our  count- 
less antecedents  —  of  whose  natures, 
combined  or  conflicting,  we  partake, 
and  often  feel  them  struggling  within 
us.  As  if  we  were  not  ourselves  at  all, 
but  somebody  else — some  far-back  pro- 
genitor whose  soul  was  new-bom  into 
our  infant  body,  to  work  us  weal  or  woe, 
and  influence  us  more  or  less  throughout 
life, — a  creed  not  more  impossible  or 
ridiculous  than  many  other  scientific 
theories. 

As  I  stood  for  the  first  time  in  this 
house,  gradually  it  seemed  to  become 
familiar  and  natural.  Large  and  fine 
as  it  was,  it  was  a  Jwusey  not  a  baronial 
residence.  In  it  I  felt  myself  a  mere 
drop  of  water,  but  it  was  water 
conscious  of  rising  to  its  level.  The 
soul  of  my  great-grandmother  seemed  to 
enter  into  me ;  and  I  thought  in  my 
silly,  childish  heart,  that  if  I  only  had  a 
train  I  could  sweep  up  the  beautiful 
staircase  with  as  grand  an  air  as  she. 
Ay,  and  enjoy  it  too.  So  absorbed  was  I 
in  my  foolish  dream,  that  I  drew  myself 
up  to  my  full  height,  and  shook  out  my 
scanty  cotton  frock,  trying  to  imagine 
myself  one  of  those  ladies,  like  what 
my  great-grandmother  must  have  been — 
my  beautiful  great-grandmother,  whose 
miniature  with  the  rose  in  her  hair  I 
knew  so  well 

At  that  luckless  moment  I  heard  an 
outer  door  open — and  in  walked  Lady 
de  Bougainville. 

I  knew  it  was  she,  though  she  looked, 
of  course,  in  her  home  dress  and  garden 
wraps  different  from  what  she  looked 
in  church.  But  she  was  one  of  those 
people  who  seem  to  make  their  costume 
instead  of  their  costume  making  them. 
Whatever  she  had  on,  she  was  sure  to 
be  the  same. 
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eveu  ab  seveuiy  y  s  ui  Hgc  ,  tiiiu 
was  so  upright  mat  walking  be 
her  you  might  have  taken  her  f< 
woman  of  thirty.  At  throat  and  w 
she  had  a  sort  of  frill,  made  of 
cambric  and  Valenciennes  lace.  Ove 
widow's  cap  was  drawn  a  garden-! 
or  capudion,  such  as  Frenchwomen  "> 
A  French  shawl,  of  fine  soft  1 
merino,  fell  round  her  in  comfor 
folds.  Indeed,  there  was  somel 
about  her  toilette  essentially  Frt 
We  had  happened  to  live  three  mc 
in  that  country — my  father  and  I- 
before  we  came  to  Brierley,  so  I 
able  to  detect  this  fact;  and  a 
small  soup^m  of  an  accent  which  ( 
loped  itself  more  the  more  she  s] 
and  gave  her  speech,  as  a  slight  fo 
accent  always  gives  to  otherwise  cc 
English,  a  certain  pretty  individua 

As  she  stood  before  me,  and  talk 
me,  in  her  ordinary  home  dress, 
upon  ordinary  subjects,  but  lo( 
none  the  less  stately  and  beautiful 
she  had  done  in  church  for  Su 
after  Sunday,  I  felt  as  bewildered 
enrapt  as  would  a  poor  little 
who  suddenly  sees  the  Virgin  Ma 
St.  Catherine  step  down  from  her  i 
and  become  e very-day  womanhood 

When  I  had  grown  a  little  less  i 
of  her,  and  had  succeeded  in  answ 
all  her  questions — very  harmless, 
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Lying  nsnally  springs  from  cowardice, 
and,  girl  as  I  was,  I  had  never  yet 
been  afraid  of  any  mortal  soul.  So 
when  Lady  de  Bougainville  asked,  with 
a  covert  smile,  what  I  was  doing  when 
she  caught  sight  of  me,  I  confessed, 
silly  as  I  knew  the  confession  must 
make  me  appear — 

"  I  was  trying  to  walk  upstairs  as  if 
I  had  a  train.  I  wanted  to  fancy  my- 
self my  great-grandmother." 

"And  who  was  your  great-grand- 
mother?" asked  she,  laughing  a  little, 
but  not  in  the  way  I  had  expected  and 
feared. 

"  A  very  beautiful  woman,  I  believe, 
and  very  rich." 

"  Ah ! "  drawing  back  at  once,  "  I 
thought  your  family  was  poorl" 

"  So  it  is  now,  but  it  was  not 
always."  And  I  explained  to  her  one 
or  two  traditions  of  the  departed  glory 
of  the  Westons,  on  which  my  imagina- 
tion had  always  hung  with  great  de- 
L'ght.  To  which  she  listened  without 
comment,  and  apparently  without  being 
affected  with  them  in  any  way;  then 
asked, 

"  And  your  great-grandmother  ?" 

"  She  was,"  I  repeated,  "  a  very 
beautiful  woman ;  and  she  lived  in  a 
house  which  I  suppose  must  have  been 
much  like  yours.  I  was  wondering  how 
she  felt  in  it" 

"Indeed.  Then,  Winifred,  would 
you  have  liked  to  be  your  great-grand- 
mother 1" 

I  stopped  to  consider,  for  I  could 
not  bear  to  speak  inaccurately,  even 
at  random.  "  For  some  things  I  should, 
ma'am  ;  not  for  all." 

"  Why  not  for  alii " 

"I  have  heard  she  was  not  a  very 
happy  woman." 

"  Few  women  ever  are  very  happy," 
said,  with  a  slight  sigh,  which  amazed 
me  as  much  as  her  words,  Lady  de 
Bougainville. 

Of  course,  I  did  not  presume  to 
reply ;  and  immediately  afterwards  she 
changed  the  subject  entirely,  and  began 
to  speak  to  me  about  my  own  health, 
and  the  arrangements  she  had  made  for 
me  in  her  house,  with  a  view  to  my 


deriving  as  much  benefit  from  the 
change  as  possible.  Her  questions, 
suggestions,  and  advices  were  all  ex- 
tremely practical  and  minute,  even  to 
the  most  motherly  degree.  I  did  not 
know  what  motherhood  was  then — the 
tie,  both  ways,  from  child  to  mother 
and  from  mother  to  child,  was  to  me  a 
perfect  blank  ;  but  I  had  sense  enough 
to  have  guessed  instinctively,  even  had 
I  not  known  the  fact,  that  she  who  thus 
spoke  to  me  had  been  the  mother  of 
many  children  ;  and  that  the  heart  once 
opened,  in  a  way  that  only  motherhood 
does  open  it,  nothing  afterwards  could 
altogether  close.  Her  very  eyes,  as 
they  rested  upon  me,  had  a  pensive 
tenderness  in  them,  as  if  beyond  my 
face  thev  saw  another.  Some  women 
have  that  expression  whenever  they 
look  at  a  child  ;  it  reminds  them  either 
of  the  dead  or  the  lost — or,  perhaps  as 
sadly,  of  the  never  bom. 

I  answered  obediently  my  hostess's 
questions,  though  they  surprised  me  a 
little.  I  mean,  it  was  puzzling  to  find 
out  that  my  idol  was  not  too  ideal  to 
condescend  to  such  ordinary  things  ;  in 
fact,  was  much  more  of  a  mortal  woman 
than  I  expected.  She  appeared  to  me 
now  not  so  much  a  medi{eval  saint 
as  a  wise,  sensible  mother  of  a  family, 
something  like  that  most  sensible  and 
capable  woman  in  the  Proverbs,  whose 
portrait,  transmitted  to  us  from  distant 
ages,  proves  that  the  Hebrews  at  least 
had  some  notion  of  what  a  woman  ought 
to  be,  and  did  not  accept  as  their  notion 
of  feminine  perfection  a  charming, 
amiable,  beautiful — fool ! 

Looking  closer  at  Lady  de  Bougain- 
ville, it  was  easy  to  detect  imder  all 
her  refinement  an  amount  of  strength 
which  circumstances  might  drive  into 
actual  hardness ;  while  against  her  high, 
pure,  lofty  nature  might  be  laid  the 
charge  which  inferior  natures  often  do 
lay,  that  she  could  not  imderstand 
them,  and  had  no  pity  for  them. 
May  be  so !  In  her  clear,  bright, 
honest  eye^  lurked  the  possibility  of 
that  cutting  contempt  for  all  things 
weak,  and  base,  and  double-faced,  which 
a  mean  person  would  find  difficult  to 
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ti.  I  ll  u  1  u  i-il  il  liul  1  r  ttction 
1  1 1>  1  1  ju  11)  vilk  I  wiL'i  ure  would 
lu\L  li)  I    Llm  oini    any  tlai 

1  ^v  It,  1    t    11    iiougli  fully  to  take  in 

lier  dim  if-t  i    leu     ml  I  gr  itly  fear 

tliaL  111  iiiaiij  tliin^    L  wriLi,    bout  her 

1         I     II  t,i      ).  "  t  s,,  n     h  lUMin 

]  I     1  Laecva 

I       I      r  J  enod , 

I  1         11     I  preciate 

]     1  able  to 

11    u    1   St  »    t     1  lame  09 

1  11  ed  me  uniKiu  ally  for 
]  I  1  „  d  aube^edheroriJLra  m  1  quitted 
my  luuiJi  and  'noulil  ii  t  li  Un  for  a 
momuut  to  luj  tiM.U£Ls  wLi  li  in  their 
(.^rncsl  ItonesU  se  mLd  to  amu  a^  ^lII 
as  please  lier  — tliat  I  \4  as  longiuj,  to  ^o 
all  over  lier  1  luliiul  li  ii  c  llii-  bluest 
and  must  be  lutiiul  1  hal  <.M;r  s  cu  m 
njlifc 

Indeed  \uuis  i  u  t  lii\  U  n  i 
[met  life  iIrii  cl  iH  \\  1  jt  suit  ot 
home  did  j   ix  Ine  ii  1 

In  no  liomt  it  ill  III  in  uiii 
fullj  onlj  m  fiiini'ih<,d  ljl„iiig  And 
oil  if  }ou  did  but  know  ^  Int  it  ii  to 
ajjeiid  month  ittei  mouth  jcii  aft  r 
J  em   in  furni^lic  1  lo  IfjiiioS 

blii^  tmilu  L  IJicn  }ou  hwo  ne\er 
been  aujllimo  1  at  ]  oi  i  ij  dt,ui  lo 
It  bo! 

"  Yes,  ina'am." 

"  That  is  tight,  that  is  honest.  I'ovorty 
is  no  ahamc;  the  sliame  is  for  those 
who  think  it  so,  or  fear  to  aeknovvh>d;;B 
it.  Still  it  is  a  Iiard  thing  to  bear 
Kometimcs." 

"Indued  I  have  found  it  si.,"  tried 
I,  warmed  U])  by  this  mie.vpeeted 
Bympatliy.  "  I  don't  like  it  at  all,  but 
I  liear  it." 

I^dy  du  liongaiiivillu  laid  lier  hand, 
litr  delicatu  dear  old  hand,  upon  my 
liead.  "Toor  little  thiiiK."  sJie  mur- 
mured: " /I'titiire  jrclilc"  Hut  the  minute 
she  liad  lut  fall   tlie   hiLUur  woids,  sJiu 


turned  away  from  me.  I  did  not  knovr 
tdl  lon^  afterwards  that  elie  had  been 
la  thi.  habit  of  speaking  French  to 
her  dnllren 

I'ri^ently  she  aldreaspd  me  nith  a 
sudden  and  quite  uncallud  for  aepenty 
of  tone 

'  So  you  are  poor,  Winifred,  and 
yon  would  like  to  be  neh  Do 
not  deny  it  I  hate  prevarication — I 
despise  shams  Say  utri^ht  j  on 
foolish  chdd,  that  you  wish  j  u  vvere 
111  my  place  and  lived  at  the  Hall, — 
perhaps  even  wore  mistress  oi  it  as  I 
am  and  have  bei.n  thct  manj  jeatu 
^\  hat  a  f  rtunate,  happy  w  iiuan  I  must 
Le 

Ihere  was  a.  keen  sarcasm  in  her 
Yoice  whitb  actually  startled  we  but 
immediately  she  became  eonsci  us  that 
she  vtas  speaking  in  a  way  quite  un 
suitable  for  a  child  to  hear,  and  quite 
inLomptehensible  to  most  children 
I  )ul     I  tl     k  tl  it     P  I  1      1  ]      I 

oui  cliillhood  eitlicr  vuth„i  wii]  o|  1 
oi  I  iitL  alone  ^et  a  c"rt,iiu  ]  le  itv  f 
intuition  sharper  and  muii,  i  iiiati. 
thm  la  opposed  I  should  hi\  1  n 
acute  enout,li  at  f,ut3Biii^  m  i  h  l  i 
ccimii.,  Lnd^  dc  I  oiigaii  ilk  1  1  I  i  t, 
been  tii„htuiedb\  her  wit  h  Ilk  iic  1> 
ot  111  mill},  vk  hat  \N  IS  pas.  i„mi  \  in 
mm  1  For  I  was  ptiiil  ilh  l  i  in 
of  hav  iii„  done  \actly  as  hlic  i..ii  I  and 
hr  ken  the  tenth  commmdmuit  o\er 
m  level  i^am  that  niornm^ 

D  not  bluah  so,  she  went  en 
'  'V  u  lave  lone  lUthiiit,  ^eij  1  eiiu  i* 
rhdd,  even  il  jou  have  iisli  d  to  step 
into  iny  shoes,  or  to  inherit  my  fortune 
and  estate,  I  should  consider  such  a 
fancy  neither  wicked  nor  niuiatm'al  at 
your  use.  Only  if  it  really  happened 
I  sliould  be  very  sorry  for  you." 

Her  liaiid,  firmer  in  its  grasp  thau 
I  could  have  thought  pi>ssiUo  to 
such  si>lt  fiiifiers,  was  pressed  on  my 
Bliouldi;r ;  and  her  dark  eyes,  no  longer 
wild,  but  piercing,  penetrated  down  to 
the  very  depths  of  mine  :  "  Now,  child, 
jiay  attention  to  me  for  a  minute,  that 
wo  may  begin  oura&iuaiiitauceon  a  sine 
footing.     You  ai'o  nothing  lo  me,  and 
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I  am  nothing  to  you,  except  that  I  was 
sorry  for  you,  as  seventy  is  sorry  for 
sixteen.  But  I  see  you  are  of  a  very 
imaginative  temperament,  as  full  of 
romantic  notions  as  any  girl*of  sixteen 
can  be,  and  I  know  what  that  is — I  was 
sixteen  myself  once.  But  I  warn  you, 
Winifred,  build  no  castles  in  Spain  at 
Brierley  HalL  Do  not  fancy,  because 
I  invited  you  here  to  nurse  you  well 
again,  and  send  you  back  home  fit  to 
battle  with  life,  as  is  your  lot,  that  I 
have  taken  a  mysterious  interest  in 
you,  and  intend  to  adopt  you,  and  make 
you  my  heiress." 

"  Ma'am  !    Lady  de  Bougainville  ! " 

She  had  been  sitting  on  one  of  the 
hall  chairs,  and  I  on  the  staircase  in 
front  of  her;  but  now  I  started  up,  and 
looked  her  full  in  the  face.  Child  as  I 
was,  my  indignation  made  me  a  woman 
for  the  moment — a  woman,  and  her 
equal.  I  did  not  condescend  even  to 
rebut  her  accusation ;  I  stood  a  minute, 
feeling  myself  grow  hot  and  hotter, 
to  the  very  roots  of  my  hair,  and  then 
I  darted  away,  and  rushed  violently 
upstairs. 

"  Winifred,  child,  where  are  you  run- 
ning to  ? " 

"  To  fetch  my  bonnet  I  am  going 
home." 

But  in  the  effort  of  speech  I  broke 
down,  and  before  I  reached  my  room 
door  I  had  only  strength  to  totter  in  and 
bury  my  head  in  the  sofa  cushions  in  a 
paroxysm  of  tears. 

How  long  they  lasted  I  do  not  know, 
but  my  first  consciousness  was  a  kind, 
cool  hand  on  my  head,  and  a  soft  voice 
callinc;  me  by  my  name.  Lady  de  Bou- 
gainville was  standing  over  me,  looking 
grave  and  grieved,  but  not  displeased 
at  all.  Nor  amused,  as  many  persons 
would  have  been,  at  this  passion  of 
almost  ludicrous  anger  in  a  yoimg  girl, 
little  more  than  a  child.  She  held  out 
her  hand,  smiling. 

"  I  was  mistaken,  I  see.  Do  not  take 
it  so  seriously  to  heart.  May  not  an 
old  woman  talk  nonsense  if  she  likes  V* 

"It  was  nonsense  then?  You  did 
not  really  think  I  came  here  with  such 
ideas  in  my  head  ?   You  do  not  suppose 


me  capable  of  such  meanness  ?  I  don't 
say,"  continued  I,  for  in  all  my  wrath  I 
was  still  candid ;  "  I  don't  say  that  I 
should  not  like  to  be  as  rich  as  you — I 
should  ;  and  I  have  thought  so  many  a 
time  this  day.  But  I  never  wanted  your 
riches.  Keep  them  yourself !  For  me,  I 
despise  them." 

"  So  do  I,"  she  said,  with  an  air  of 
gentleness,  even  sadness,  which  to  me 
was  then  wholly  unaccountable. 

She  added  no  other  word,  but  stood 
by  me,  firmly  holding  my  hand,  and  look- 
ing down  on  me  with  a  curious  mixture 
of  interest  and  compassion,  until  my  sobs 
abated.  But  the  result  of  the  storm  of 
indignation  into  which  I  had  thrown 
myself,  was,  as  might  be  expected  for 
one  just  recovering  from  severe  illness, 
anything  but  satisfactory.  I  fell  into  a 
sort  of  hysterical  state,  which  soon  made 
me  quite  incapable  of  going  downstairs, 
or  even  of  stirring  from  my  sofa.  My 
hostess  tended  me  there,  fetching  no 
servant,  but  taking  all  the  trouble  of  me 
upon  herself  for  two  or  three  hours; — 
of  which  I  remember  little,  except  that 
she  seemed  to  be  quite  another  person 
than  my  preconceived  idea  of  her.  She 
soothed  me,  she  scolded  me,  she  made 
me  take  food  and  medicine ;  finally  she 
put  me  to  bed  like  a  baby,  and  sat  beside 
me,  reading  or  pretending  to  read,  till  I 
fell  asleep.  I  did  not  wake  till  broad 
daylight  next  morning. 

It  was  a  delicious  waking — like  dawn 
after  a  thunder-storm.  My  window  faced 
the  east,  and  the  early  sun  looked  in; 
while,  without,  the  birds  sang  their 
cheerful  songs  with  the  especial  loudness 
that  one  hears  on  a  spring  morning. 
I  felt  tired,  and  not  quite  myself,  but 
scarcely  ill.  In  truth,  I  hated  to  be 
ill,  or  to  be  kept  in  bed  one  minute 
longer  than  necessary.  So  before  any 
one  could  restrain  me,  I  had  leaped  out, 
and  was  already  up  and  dressed  when 
a  knock  came  to  my  door.  It  was  the 
maid,  entering  with  my  breakfast. 

I  was  a  little  disappointed  that  it  was 
only  the  maid,  but  I  got  a  message,  at 
all  events. 

"  My  lady  wishes  to  know  if  you  are 
better,  Miss  ?  and,  if  you  are,  she  will 
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was  intereated  in  learning  how  yon  wew 

LB  alwuj    hii  y  (il  a  ti 

and  what  you   were  doing — ut  if  the 

Was    t  out  of 

ua  d              for  me 

large  sympathy  which  even  aovcnty  years 

an  I   nij    slij            o 

1    d       V    tender 

had  neither  narrowoil  nor  dulled,  took 

luothe  ly         rsu       f 

tl  u         It  before 

an  interest  in  every  minute  thiu),'  you 
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J     11      f   the 

uM  tell  her.  and  c&red  for  your  foiluuua 
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t  t  1         erved, 

18  if  they  had  boon  her  own. 

an  I  unaipoa  IllLI 

I    I     i    U  ugaui 

After  an  inquiry  or  two,  which  she 

Tille  1     I  eoul  1  n 

111      la  cepted 

81  w  rather  shamed  and  confused  me,  ahe 

E  y  lot      h  t    er    t 

I     nf-l  eitly 

(.eased  speaking  of  the  little  episode  of 

ob  jedli  r     and    tl 

1    11          pnaon 

last  night,  and  took  up  the  thread  of 

mEnt  was    1  eaUul   I 

11       t  t,  ir  from 

OUT  aoquaintanpe  precisely  where  we  had 

n                   nt  1  tl 

k       1    1      11  the 

left  it  yeatorday. 

1               1-11 

1 1          uckoo- 

'  You  were  wanting  to  see  my  houae; 

1 

1          l\eu  out 

shall  I  show  it  you  nowl   There  will  he 

I 
1 

1  i    ppy  at 

qtute  time  before  luncheon." 

'Will  it  not  tiro  yon  too  much?" 

^     1 

1               t  uck 

F  r  I  noticed  that  she  looked  extremely 

me  that  1  1 
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pale,  and  the   dark  circles  under  bar 

th    r  e 

11      1    tie 

yea  were  deeper,  as  if  she  had  bean 

ep  sode 

1           1        unox 

awake  ell  night 

poctcd  1  a  1  h    1 

I       ult-  t  had 

'Are  you  tired,  Winifred )" 

broke     d    vn  the  b 

er   b  tween  my 

'  Oh  no,  thank  yon,  ma'am." 

lol  aud  ine  1  ad  tal  e  away  my  dr  ad 
of  I  e  ,  and  put  a  e  ta  n  syn  p  tli}  l>c 
tween  us,  in  spite  of  the  alarming  diffur- 
enco  of  our  years.  How  or  why  I  did 
not  know,  not  till  long  aiturwai'du  ;  but 
I  felt  it  was  so.  Still,  when  once  again 
Ideiicended  the  stairs — not  making  such 
a  little  fool  of  myself  as  heretofore,  but 
walking  sogely  and  rationally,  like  a 
respectable  young  lady — and  saw,  as 
yesterday,  tbat  tall  bLock  (iyure  enter- 
ing in  from  the  garden  door,  my  heart 
beat  a  little  with  the  old  tlirob— half 
pleasure,  half  awe,  but  wholly  love.  I 
wonder  if  any  man  ever  loved  the  sight 
of  mo  as  I  did  tliat  of  this  lovely  old 
woman  t 

yhe  advanced  with  her  smiling  wel- 
come, formal  a  little,  but  always  smiling. 
I  came  afterwards  to  know  wbat  a  bettor 
welcome  was,  to  have  ber  arms  round 
my  neck,  aud  her  kiss  on  my  cheek ; 
but  I  like  to  remember  the  earlier 
welcomes, ^ — just  the  simple  handshake, 
and  the  kindly  inquiry,  written  at  once 
on  lips  and  eyes.  Some  i>eople  say 
"  How  do  you  do  1"  and  never  wait  to 
bear  the  answer,  which  you  can  omit 
altogether,  if  you  choose^they  will 
never  miss  it.  But  she  always  looked 
as  if  she  liked  to  hear — as  if  she  really 
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^d  to  be  told  I 
Spartan,"  adiied  she,  .smiling ;  "  and  I 
try  to  be  something  of  a  Spartan  still, 
in  spite  of  ray  age.  I  could  never  endure 
to  sink  into  the  invalid  or  doting  old 
woman.  I  hope  I  shall  manage  to  die 
like  that  grand  old  phUosopber  who  in 
bis  last  moment  started  up  from  his 
arm-ebair,  and  said  '  he  would  die  stand- 
ing.' " 

S/te  would,  I  thoufibt,  as  I  looked  at 
ber,  so  erect  still,  with  ber  feet  jilanted 
firmly,  and  her  eyes  flashing  bright. 

I  said,  with  a  conceited  sense  of  ray 
own  erudition,  that  there  was  something 
very  line  in  dying,  tike  llacbeth,  "with 
harness  on  one's  back." 

Lady  de  Bougainville  looked  anmseil. 
"  You  read  Shakspeare,  I  see  ? " 

"  Ob,  I  read  everytliing." 

"  Everything  is  a  large  word.  Jfow, 
I  have  read  very  little  in  my  life.  1 
am  not  at  all  an  educated  person." 

I  stared  in  utter  amazement. 

"  It  is  quite  true,  ray  dear;  or  rather, 
for  educated  I  should  liave  said  'learned' 
or  '  cultivated.'  Wo  get  our  education 
in  many  other  ways  besides  reading 
books.  Hut  come,  you  will  be  more 
interested  in  ray  house  than  in  me." 
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"Are  you  not  very  fond  of  your 
house,  ma*am?"   . 

"  Perhaps  I  am.  I  like  to  have  things 
suitable  and  beautiful  about  me.  Pretty 
things  were  always  good  company  to 
me :  now  they  are  the  only  company  I 
have." 

Then  it  was,  quite  true  that  she  re- 
ceived no  one;  that  I  was  the  sole  guest 
who  had  been  admitted  into  these  pre- 
cincts for  years  1  I  could  hardly  credit 
my  own  good  fortune.  And  when  I 
went  with  her,  from  room  to  room,  talk- 
ing familiarly,  and  hearing  her  talk — 
which  was  the  greatest  treat  of  all — I 
was  almost  bewildered  with  my  hap- 
piness. 

Her  home  seemed  so  completely  a 
portion  of  herself^  that  in  telling  of  her 
I  cannot  help  telling  of  it  likewise,  and 
should  like  to  describe  it  minutely. 

It  was  a  house  such  as  was  used  to 
be  built  by  the  landed  gentry  a  century 
or  two  ago,  just  when  the  type  of  Eliza- 
bethan houses — ^poetical,  but  not  too 
comfortable — was  merging  into  that  of 
modern  convenience :  convenience  de- 
generating into  luxury.  It  was  not 
Gothic  at  all — had  no  queer  corners — 
its  general  plan  being  four-square;  the 
four  reception  rooms  making  the  outside 
angles,  with  the  large  central  hall 
between.  Some  people  might  say  it  was 
not  a  picturesque  house,  but  it  was  what 
I  call  an  honest  house ;  in  which  every- 
thing feels  real,  substantial,  and  sound ; 
well  built,  well  ventilated;  with  high 
ceilings  and  airy  passages,  giving  one 
breathing  room  and  walking  room ;  plenty 
of  windows  to  see  out  of,  and  snug 
recesses  to  creep  into ;  warm  solid  walls, 
and  wide  hospitable  fireplaces :  in  short, 
a  house  containing  every  requisite  for  a 
home  and  a  family — a  large,  merry, 
happy  household — contented  in  itself, 
and  on  good  terms  with  the  world 
outside.  And  in  it  Lady  de  Bougainville 
lived — all  alone. 

She  took  me  from  room  to  room, 
explaining  the  plan  of  the  whole 
house,  and  showing  me  the  ground-floor 
apartments;  drawing-room,  dining-room, 
morning-room,  libraiy.  All  were  in  per- 
fect order:  even  the  fires  laid  in  the 


grates,  ready  to  be  kindled  in  a  moment^ 
to  welcome  a  large  family,  or  a  house- 
ful of  guests.  And  then  we  went  slowly 
up  the  beautiful  staircase,  and  she  pointed 
out  the  exquisite  oak  carvings,  the 
painted  panels,  and  highly-decorated 
ceilings ;  telling  me  how  they  had  been 
found  covered  up  with  plaster,  white- 
wash, and  other  barbarisms  of  the  last 
century;  what  pains  she  had  taken  to 
disinter  them,  and  restore  them  to  their 
original  state.  In  describing,  she  re- 
garded them  with  a  curious  tenderness 
— like  one  who  has  grown  fond  of  in- 
animate objects — probably  from  having 
long  had  only  inanimate  objects  to  love. 

I  ventured  no  questions ;  but  I  must 
have  looked  them,  for  once,  turning 
suddenly  to  me,  she  said  : 

"I  dare  say  you  think  this  a  large 
house  for  one  old  woman  to  live  in — 
large  and  gloomy  and  empty.  But  it  does 
not  feel  empty  to  me.  When  one  has 
lived  seventy  years,  one  is  sure  to  have, 
whether  alone  or  not,  plenty  of  com- 
panions ;  and  it  depends  much  upon 
oneself  whether  they  are  pleasant  com- 
pany or  not.  I  am  quite  content  with 
mine.  No,  I  did  not  mean  ghosts" — 
(seeing,  doubtless,  a  shade  of  sHght  ap- 
prehension on  my  face,  for,  like  «J1 
imaginative,  solitary  children,  I  had 
suffered  horribly  from  supernatural  fears.) 
"  I  assure  you,  Winifred,  my  house  is 
not  haunted;  I  have  no  ghosts;  at  least, 
none  that  you  will  see.  Besides,  you 
are  too  much  of  a  woman  to  have  a 
child's  sillinesses.  How  old  did  you 
say  you  were  ?     I  forget." 

I  told  her,  sixteen. 

"I  was  married  the  day  I  was  six 
teen." 

Then  for  fifty-four  years  she  must 
have  been  Lady  de  Bougainville.  I 
longed  to  inquire  further;  to  find  out 
what  her  maiden  name  was,  what  her 
husband  had  been  like,  and  how  they 
fell  in  love  with  one  another.  They 
must  have  been  such  young  lovers,  for 
I  had  discovered,  by  arithmetical  calcu- 
lations from  the  date  on  his  monument, 
that  he  was  only  about  five  years  older 
than  she.  How  I  longed  to  hear  it — 
this  love-story  of  half  a  century  ago ; 
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interesting  and  dclieioiis  us  nil  love- 
Btorips  are  to  girls  of  my  age,  eaper  to  go 
the  way  llieir  inoihers  iiiiii  ^T^mdmotliers 
■went,  only  believing  that  with  themselves 
the  grrnt  drama  of  life  ivoiild  be  played 
out  in  i^  far  higher  ninniier  :  as  it  never 
has  been  played  before. 

I  craved  for  even  a  word  nr  two  con- 
cerning the  past  to  full  frnni  lliose  lipB 
— wliat  sweet  lips  they  iii\iBt  have  been 
■when,  nt  only  sixteen,  they  rp]iented  the 
marriage  Towa  1 — but  none  did  fall.  Tha 
love-^^^lry  never  came.  And,  kind  aa 
'A\i-  V.I-.  ■]-.,-]-  \v;i^  simiething  sbout 
I'i  ;  i  ■  ■  ;ii  Mine  pxcited  and 
ii'  .  ;  .  What,  she  choae  to 
r.-l.  1L..1  li-  ■■■A.,  in^.-.r.l,ivas  one  thing; 
hut  to  attempt  to  exti'act  it  from  her 
■was  r]uite  another.  You  felt  that  at  the 
iirst  daring  question  she  wmild  wither 
you  with  lier  cold  rebnlco,  nr  in  her  cohn 
and  iittoi'ly  impassive  courtesy  apeak  of 
someihing  else,  as  if  eheh.id  never  heard 
yon.  TJie  proof-armonr  of  jjerfect  polite- 
ness—as  smooth  and  glittering  as  steel, 
and  as  invidnerable — was  hers,  to  a  de- 
gree that  I  never  sawin  any  otherwoman. 

Though  from  the  very  bi'ginning  of 
our  acquaintance,  either  from  some  in- 
stinctive sympathy,  or  from  the  natural 
tendency  of  oM  ago  to  go  back  upon  its 
past,  especially  to  tlie  young,  with  ■whom 
it  can  both  reveal  and  conceal  as  much 
as  it  choosea.  Lady  de  ISougainvtlle  often 
let  fall  fragments  of  her  most  private 
history,  which  an  ingenious  fancy  could 
easily  put  together  and  fit  in,  so  as  to 
arrive  at  the  truth  of  tliinga— a  much 
deeper  truth  than  she  was  aware  of 
having  betrayed — still,  in  all  my  rela- 
tions towards  her  I  never  dared  to  ask 
her  a  direct  question,  She  would  have 
rep  11  1  and  resented  it  immediately. 

So  en  on  this  first  day,  I  had  the 
E    se  to  to  content  ivith  learning  no 

o  11  she  coiidewended  to  tell  me  : 
n  f  t  I  d  d  little  else  than  f..l|ow  her 
I  out  the  house,  and  listen  ■while  she 
talke  1 

II  versation  at  once  charmed  and 
I      Id       ,    It  was  more  "  like  a  hook," 

tl  0  pi  r  se  is,  tlian  any  person's  I  had 

r  n   t     yet  it  sounded  neither  stilted 

nor  affectoJ.     It  was  merely  that,  front 


long  isolation,  she  expressed  herself  more 
as  people  write  or  think  than  as  they 
talk.  Tliia,  not  because  she  was  very 
learned — I  believe  she  was  quite  correct 
in  saying  she  had  never  been  a  highly- 
educated  woman — the  cleverness  in  her 
was  not  acquired,  hut  original  -  just  as 
her  exquisite  refinement  was  not  taught, 
but  inborn.  Yet  these  two  facta  made 
her  society  so  interesting.  Conversing 
with  her  and  with  every-day  people  was 
as  different  as  passing  &om  Shakspearo 
to  tha  doily  newspaper. 

It  was  impossible  that  such  an  in- 
fluence should  not  affect  a  girl  of  my  age 
and  disposition — suddenly,  decisively, 
overwhelmingly.  I  still  recall,  with  an 
intoxication  of  delight,  that  soil  spring 
morning,  that  sunny  spring  afternoon — 
for,  luncheon  over,  we  went  wandering 
about  the  house  again — when  I  followed 
her  like  a  dog  from  room  to  room,  grow- 
ing every  hoar  more  fascinated,  and 
attaching  nLj-self  to  her  with  that  dog- 
like  faithfulness,  which  some  one  (whom 
I  need  not  now  refer  to,  but  who  knows 
me  pretty  well  by  this  time)  says  is  a 
part  of  my  nature.  Well,  well,  never 
mind  It  mit,ht  be  1  ett  r  in  1  it  might 
he  wjr  e— form  an!  f  r  others— tii^t 
I  lia\c  this  palitj  I  J  n  t  think  it 
was  the  worae  it  mj  rate  for  her— 
my  leirLalj   lo  BnigainMlle. 

I  fmcy  she  rithcr  likt  1  1  iving  even 
a  dog  hi  e  creituiL  tri  kin„  her  str-jis, 
and  lo  kmg  up  in  hei  fa  — .=ihc  had 
been  alone  so  long  nil  as  she  was, 
and  SI  1  as,  1  cr  lift  1  n  t  hiie  been,  by 
nature  she  w  is  certnnly  a  cheerful- 
min  Ic  1  [  er'MDn  Iheiettas  still  a  curious 
vitality  an  I  elastitity  alwut  her,  as  if  in 
her  heirt  she  liked  bem  happy,  and 
seeing  other  i  eoplo  tl  c  <iamc 

She  cs\  ei.1  dly  enj  >  I  my  admiration 
of  the  taj  estrj  rntiu  a  hrj,e  ((iAih — the 
French  woull  call  it,  an  I  the  word 
d    IP  1      t     f  I  li 

f    1    t  I 
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heirs  of  some  valiant  soldier,  to  whom  a 
grateful  monarch  had  originally  pre- 
sented it, — this  room  was  covered  with 
the  commonest  papering,  until  some 
lucky  hole  made  her  discover  under- 
neath what  looked  like  tapestry.  Further 
search  laid  bare  six  beautiful  pieces  of 
work,  in  perfect  preservation,  let  into 
the  wall  like  pictures :  just  as  they 
hung  there  now,  in  the  soft  faded  colour- 
ing which  gives  to  old  tapestry  a  look 
at  once  so  beautiful,  and  tender,  and 
ghostly;  as  if  one  saw  hovering  over 
every  stitch  the  shadow  of  the  long- 
dead  fingers  that  sewed  it. 

**  How  glad  you  must  have  been,"  I 
said,  "  when  you  tore  down  the  horrid 
papering,  and  found  out  all  this."' 

"  Yes,  I  was  very  glad.  I  liked  all 
old  things.  Besides,"  she  went  on, 
"the  tapestry  is  fine  in  itself;  Van- 
dyke even  might  have  designed  it. 
Possibly  one  of  his  pupils  did  :  it  seems 
about  that  period.  See,  how  well  they 
are  drawn,  these  knights  and  ladies, 
kings  and  queens,  foresters  with  their 
falcons,  horsemen  with  their  steeds. 
Such  a  whirl  as  it  is,  such  numerous 
figures,  so  life-like,  and  so  good  ! " 

"  And  what  does  it  all  mean,  ma'am?" 

"  Nobody  knows ;  we  have  never 
been  able  to  make  out.  In  some  things 
it  might  answer  to  the  story  of  Colum- 
bus. Here  is  a  man  like  him  coming 
before  a  king  and  queen — Ferdinand 
and  Isabella ;  they  are  sitting  crowned, 
you  see;  and  then  this  looks  like  his 
meeting  with  them  afterwards,  laden 
with  the  riches  of  the  New  World.  But 
all  is  mere  guess-work ;  we  have  no  data 
to  go  upon.  We  used  to  guess  endlessly 
about  our  new  tapestry  the  first  year, 
then   we  accepted  it  as   it  was,   and 

guessed  no    more.      But   think " 

and  she  stood  gazing  dreamily  at  these 
faint-coloured,  shadowy,  life-size  figures, 
which  seemed  to  make  the  wall  alive — 
'*  think  of  all  the  years  it  took  the  artist 
to  design,  the  sempstresses  to  complete 
that  tapestry,  and  how  their  veiy  names 
are  forgotten — nay,  we  cannot  even  find 
out  what  their  handiwork  meant  to  por- 
tray !  They  and  it  are  alike  ghosts,  as 
we  all  shall  be  soon.     *  Man  goeth  about 
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like  a  shadow,  and  disquieteth  himself 
in  vain. 

"  Yes,"  I  said ;  and  with  the  "  prig- 
gishnoss  "  of  youth,  being  conceited  over 
my  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  I  added  the 
remainder  of  the  text :  "  *  he  hea]3eth  up 
riches,  and  cannot  tell  who  shall  gather 
them.' " 

The  moment  I  had  uttered  the  words 
I  felt  that  I  had  made  a  mistake — more 
than  a  mistake,  it  was  an  actual  cruelty ; 
one  of  those  chance  stabs  that  we  some- 
times give  to  the  people  we  love  best, 
and  are  most  tender  over; — which  after- 
wards we  would  give  the  world  to  recall : 
and,  though  it  was  done  most  harmlessly, 
and  in  pure  ignorance,  grieve  over  and 
feel  as  guilty  about  as  if  we  had  com- 
mitted an.actual  crime. 

I  saw  I  had  somehow  unawares  struck 
Lady  de  Bougainville  to  the  very  heart 
Not  that  she  showed  it  much  ;  she  did 
not  speak — no,  I  forget,  I  think  she  did 
speak,  making  some  commonplace  re- 
mark about  my  familiarity  with  Scrip- 
ture ;  but  there  came  a  grey  shadow  iJl 
over  her  face,  the  features  quivered 
visibly,  she  turned  away,  and  suddenly 
sat  down  in  the  broad  window-sill,  clasp- 
ing her  arms  together  on  her  lap,  and 
looking  out  at  the  view; — then,  beyond 
the  view,  up  to  the  rosy  floating  clouds 
of  the  spring  sunset,  until  gradually  its 
beauty  seemed  to  soothe  her,  and  take 
away  her  pain. 

By  and  by  I  ventured  to  ask,  chiefly 
to  break  the  silence,  whether  she  ever 
sat  in  this  room.  It  was  a  very  large 
room,  with  six  windows,  and  a  good  view 
from  each ;  but  its  size  and  ghostliness 
and  the  dim  figures  on  the  walls  would 
make  it  rather  **  eerie ''  to  sit  in, 
especially  of  evenings. . 

**  Do  you  think  so,  child  %  I  do  not 
I  often  stay  here,  quite  alone,  until  bed- 
time. Would  you  like  to  see  my  bed- 
room ?  Perhaps  you  will  thiuk  that  a 
more  *  eerie '  place  still." 

It  certainly  was.  As  large  fully  as  the 
tapestry-room,  out  of  which  you  passed 
into  it  by  a  short  fiight  of  stairs.  It  was 
divided  in  the  centre  by  pillars,  between 
which  hung  heavy  curtains,  which  at 
pleasure  could  be  made  completely  to 
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hide  tha  Twd.  Ami  sucli  a  bed  ! — u 
ttatafiLliiue  raLlisr — riiiscd  va  a  data,  and 
ascended  by  attps.  To  entfir  it  would 
havo  been  like  going  to  lji;J  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  waking  up  in  it  one 
'would  have  felt  oa  if  one  wore  a  dead 
hero  lying  in  state. 

WliLit  an  awful  ])lace  !  I  a^ed 
timidly  if  abe  really  tilept  in  that  lOOm, 
and  quite  alone ) 

"  Oh  yes,"  slie  answered,  "  Tha  MT- 
vants  inhabit  a  diJferimC  jiait  of  the 
house.  On  CO  when  I  was  ill,  this 
winter,  n]y  maid  wanted  to  sleep  in  a 
corner  there ;  she  is  a  good  yirl,  and  vary 
fond  of  me,  but  I  would  not  let  her. 
I  prefer  boin^  quite  alcpne.  Seventy," 
she  added,  amilinj;,  "  is  not  so  nearly 
fearful  of  solitude  as  sixteen." 

"  And  you  are  really  not  a&ud, 
ma'am  ? " 

"What  should  1  be  afraid  off  my 
own  company,  or  tbo  company  of  those 
ghosts  Ispoko  of  1  which  are  very  gentle 
ghosts,  and  will  never  come  to  you, 
child,"  and  once  more  she  laid  her  band 
upon  my  head.  1  think  she  rather 
liked  my  curls;  sjie  said  they  were 
"  pretty  curls."  "  Child,  when  you  are 
as  old  as  1  ara,  you  will  have  found  out 
that  after  all  we  must  learn  to  be  con- 
tent with  loneliness.  For,  more  or  less, 
we  live  alone,  and  assuredly  we  shall 
die  alone.  Who  will  go  with  us  on 
that  last,  last  journey  ?  Which  of  our 
dear  ones  have  we  been  able  to  go  withi 
Wo  can  but  take  them  in  our  arma  to 
the  awful  shore,  see  theui  slip  anchor  and 
sail  away — whither!^ We  know  not." 

"  BuV'  I  whispered,  "  God  knows." 

Lady  do  Bougainville  started,  as  if 
my  simple  words  had  cast  a  sudden 
light  into  her  mind.  "  Ves,  you  are 
right,"  she  said,  "  it  is  good  for  us 
always  to  remember  tliat :  we  cannot  at 
first,  but  sometimes  we  do  afterwards. 
So," — turning  her  eyes  on  that  great 
catafalque  of  a  bed  with  its  massive 
draperies  and  nodding  plumes—"  I  lie 
down  every  night  and  rise  up  every 
morning,  quite  content ;  thinking,  with 
equal  content,  that  I  shall  sonic  day  lie 
down  there,  to  rise  up  no  more." 

1  was  awed.    Mot  exactly  frightened : 


there  vas  nothing  to.  alanu  one  iu  tlut 
foh  measured  vube,  talking  cocupofiudly 
of  things  we  do  not  usually  talk  about, 
and  which  to  young  people  seem  always 
so  BtartUng — but  I  waa  awed.  I  hod 
never  thought  much  about  death  ;  hud 
never  come  face  to  face  with  it.  It 
was  still  to  me  the  mysterious  eecret  of 
the  univoi'se,  rather  beautiful  than  ter- 
rible. My  imagination  played  with  it, 
often  enough,  hut  my  heart  had  nflver 
experienced  it, — not  like  hers. 

Finding  nothing  to  say  that  seemed 
worth  saying,  I  went  round  the  room; 
examiningthe  pictures  which  hung  upon 
its  walls.  They  seemed  oil  portrtita,  of 
diS'erent  sizes  and  lorts,  icom.  crayon 
sketches  and  black  silhouettes  to  full- 
length  oil  paintings — of  yonng  people 
of  diiferent  ages,  from  childhood  to 
manhood  and  womanhood.  Tbey  had 
the  interest  which  attaches  to  all  poi- 
traits,  bad,  good,  or  indifierent,  more 
tlia;i  to  Tiiany  gi.indcr  iiictiin^a;  and  I 
stood  and  looked  at  them,  wondciiug 
who  they  were,  hut  not  daring  to  in- 
quire, until  she  solved  my  dilllculty  by 
saying  as  we  went  out  of  the  room  ; 

"  These  are  my  children."  !Xot  ''these 
tvere,"  but  "  these  arc."— Her  six  dead 
children. 

And  their  father  1 

I  did  not  ask  about  him,  and  there 
was  certainly  no  portrait  in  the  room 
which  could  possibly  have  been  Sir 
Edward  de  Bougainville.  Once  or  twice  in 
showing  me  the  house  she  had  cursorily 
mentioned  his  name,  "  Sir  Edward 
bought  this,"  or  "  Sir  Edward  preferred 
that,"  but  it  was  always  as  "Sir  Edward," 
never  as  "  my  hushand," — that  fond 
name  which  many  widows  always  use, 
as  if  tenaciously  anxious  th.it  death 
itself  should  not  loosen  one  link  of  the 
precious  tic. 

Lady  de  Bougainville  retired  to  dress 
for  dinner,  and  I  had  to  do  the  same. 
Hurrj-ing  over  my  toilette,  and  eager  to 
re-examine  the  house  at  every  available 
miuuti!  I  came  ignorantly  into  the  only 
room  where  we  had  not  penetrated^ the 
dinnigroom — and  there  saw,  lit  up  by 
the  blading  file,  tht  oidy  picture  there 
— a  large  portrait  m  oils. 
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"Who  is  that?"  I  took  cotirage  pre- 
sently to  ask  of  the  man-seiyant  who 
was  laying  the  table,  with  glittering 
plate  and  delicate  glass,  more  beautiM 
than  any  I  had  ever  seen, 

"  It's  Sir  Edward,  Miss, — my  lady's 
husband." 

"Oh,  of  course,"  I  said,  trying  to 
look  unconcerned,  and  speedily  quitting 
the  room,  for  I  was  a  little  a&aid  of 
that  most  respectable  footman. 

But,  in  truth,  I  never  was  more 
astonished  than  at  this  discovery. 
First,  the  portrait  was  in  clerical  robes ; 
and,  though  I  ought  to  have  known  it, 
I  certainly  did  not  know  that  a  "  Sir" 
could  be  also  a  "  Reverend."  Then  it 
was  such  a  common  face, — good-looking, 
perhaps,  in  so  feur  as  abundant  whiskers, 
great  eyes',  rosy  checks,  and  a  large  nose 
constitute  handsomeness ;  but  there  was 
nothing  in  it, — nothing  whatever! 
Neither  thought,  feeling,  nor  intellect 
were  likely  ever  to  have  existed  under 
those  big  bones,  covered  with  comfort- 
able flesh  and  blood.  Perhaps  this  was 
partly  the  artist's  fault.  He  must  have 
been  a  commonplace  artist,  from  the 
stiff  formal  attitude  in  which  he  had 
placed  his  sitter — at  a  table,  with  an 
open  book  before  him  and  a  crimson  cur- 
tain behind.  But  Titian  himself  would 
have  struggled  vainly  to  impart  interest 
to  that  round  forehead,  long  weak  chin, 
and  rabbit  mouth,  with  its  good-natured, 
self-complacent  smile. 

I  contrasted  the  portrait  mentally 
with  the  living  face  of  Lady  de  Bou- 
gainville,— her  sharply-cut  yet  mobile 
features,  her  firm  close  lips,  her  brilliant 
eyes.  Could  it  be  possible  that  this 
man  was  her  husband  1  Had  I,  with 
the  imaginative  faculty  of  youth,  con- 
structed a  romance  which  never  existed  % 
Had  her  life  been,  to  say  the  least,  a 
great  mistake, — at  any  rate  so  far  as 
concerned  her  marriage  %  How  c(yuld  she 
marry  a  man  like  that !  I  know  not 
whettier  I  most  pitied,  or — may  Heaven 
forgive  me  my  momentary  harsh  judg- 
nxent,  given  with  the  rash  reaction 
peculiar  to  young  people — condemned 
her. 

Yes^  I  was  hard ;  to  the  living  and 


to  the  dead  likewise.  The  portrait  may 
not  have  been  like  the  original :  I  have 
seen  many  a  good  face  so  villanously 
reproduced  by  an  inferior  artist,  that 
you  would  hardly  recognise  your  best 
friend.  But,  granting  that  he  was  hand- 
some— which  from  after  and  circum-* 
stantial  evidence  I  am  pretty  sure  of — 
stiU,  Sir  Edward  de  Bougainville  could 
never  have  had  either  a  very  clever  or 
very  pleasant  face.  Not  even  in  his 
youth,  when  the  portrait  was  painted. 
It  was  a  presentation  portrait,  in  a  heav;^ 
gilt  frame,  which  bore  the  motto, "  Froni 
an  admiring  Congregation "  of  8om6 
church  in  Dublin. 

Then,  had  Sir  Edward  been  an  Irish- 
man %  It  was  decidedly  an  Irish  face—* 
not  of  the  broad  and  flat-nosed,  but  the 
dark  and  good-featured  type.  De  Bou- 
gainville was  not  at  all  an  Irish  name  ^ 
but  I  knew  there  had  been  a  consider- 
able influx  of  French  families  into  Ire- 
land after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
If  antes.  How  I  longed  to  ask  questions  1 
but  it  was  impossible. 

At  dinner,  my  hostess  sat  with  her 
back  to  the  portrait ;  I,  directly  opposite 
to  it,  and  her.  The  candelabra  glimmered 
between  us — how  I  love  the  delicate, 
pure  light  of  wax  candles ! — glimmered 
on  her  softly-tinted  old  face,  set  off  by 
the  white  muslin  of  her  widow's  cap,  and 
the  rich  lace  at  her  throat  and  on  her 
bosom ;  upon  her  shining  black  silk  dress, 
and  her  numerous  rings.  As  I  have  said, 
her  appearance  was  essentially  aristo- 
cratic, but  she  had  come  to  that  time  of 
life  when  only  a  noble  soul  will  make  it 
so :  when  the  most  beautiful  woman  in 
the  world,  if  she  have  only  beauty  to 
recommend  her,  fades  into  common- 
place plainness  ;  and  neither  birth  nor 
breeding  will  supply  the  want  of  what 
includes  and  outshines  them  both — the 
lamp  burning  imide  the  lovely  house ; 
and  so  maUng  it  lovely  even  to  its 
latest  moment  of  decay. 

This  was  exactly  what  I  saw  in  her^ 
and  did  not  see  in  Sir  Edward  de  Bou- 
gainville. The  portrait  quite  haunted 
me.  I  wondered  how  she  could  sit 
underneath  it  day  after  day;  whether 
she  liked  or  disliked  to  look  at  it^  or 
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■whctli^r  during  long  years  she  liml  gi'own 
BO  used  to  it  tliat  she  scarcely  eaw  it 
at  all.  And  yet  as  we  r'lst  to  retire, 
those  liij,'  staring  cyea  of  tliu  ilfnd  man 
aeemecl  to  fullow  Ler  out  of  tlia  room, 
as  if  to  inquire,  "  Have  you  forgotten 
mo?" 

Had  she  !  Cnn  a  woman,  after  ever 
BO  sad  a  wedded  ]ifi%  ever  go  long  a 
widowhood,  quite  forj;rt  the  husband  of 
lier  ynuth,  the  father  of  liir  children) 
There  are  circumstain;cs  \\l<i'n  she  might 
do  BO  —  otlifir  circumstances  when  I 
almost  think  sho  ought.  Nevertheless,  I 
doubt  if  she  ever  can.  This,  without 
any  seniimontal  helief  in  never-dying 
love — for  love  can  be  killed  outright; 
and  when  its  life  has  fled,  better  that 
its  corpse  should  he  buried  out  of  sight; 
let  there  he  no  ridiculous  shams  kept 
np,  hut  let  a  silence  complete  as  that  of 
the  grave  fall — between  even  child  and 
parent,  husband  and  wife,  Still,  as  to 
forgetting!  Men  may;  I  cannot  toll: 
hut  we  women  never  forget 

Lady  de  liougainville  took  my  arm — 
a  Diero  kindliness,  aa  she  required  no 
support,  and  was  much  latler  than  I— and 
we  went  out  of  tlie  dining-room  through 
the  halt,  where,  in  spite  of  the  lamp,  the 
moonlight  lay  visibly  on  the  sci^liola 
pillars,  clear  and  cold.  1  could  not  help 
ehivering.  She  noticed  it,  and  imme- 
diately gave  orders  that  instead  of  the 
drawing-room  wo  should  go  and  sit  in 
the  cedar  parlour. 

"  It  will  be  warmer  and  more  cheerful 
for  yon,  "Winifred ;  and,  besides,  I  like 
my  cedar  parlour;  it  reminds  me  of  my 
friend.  Miss  Harriett  liyron.  You  Jiave 
read  '  Sir  Charles  Grandiaon  1 '  " 

I  liad,  and  burst  into  enthusiasm  over 
the  "man  of  men,"  doubting  if  there 
c  such  men  nowadays. 


"No, 


',  Lady  de  liou- 


sharp 
gainville. 

Then,  showing  mc  the  wainscotting  of 
cedar-wood,  she  told  me  how  it  also  had 
been  discovered  like  the  tapestry  and 
the  oak  c\rMng=  when  Briei-ley  Kail 
was  jut  un  ler  rcjair;  which  had  occu- 
pied a  whole  \nr  and  more  after  the 
house  was  bou^lit 


"  Why  did  you  buy  it,  if  it  was  so 
dilapidated  1 "  I  asked. 

"Because  we  wanted  something  old, 
yet  something  that  would  make  into  a 
family  seat — the  root  of  a  numerous  race. 
And  we  required  a  large  house ;  there 
were  so  many  of  us  then.     Now " 

She  stopped.  Accustomed  as  abe  bad 
grown  t<i  the  past,  with  much  of  its  pain 
deadened  hy  the  merciful  anKSthesia  of 
time  and  old  age,  still,  talking  to  me,  a 
stranger,  soemcd  to  revive  it  a  little. 
Ah  she  stood  by  the  fire,  the  light  shining 
on  her  rings— a  heap  of  emeraldn  and 
diamonds,almost  concealing  the  wedding- 
ring,  now  a  mere  thread  of  gold — 1  could 
see  how  she  twisted  her  fingers  together, 
and  clasped  and  unclasped  her  hands; 
physical  actions  implying  sharp  mental 

But  she  said  nothing,  and  after  we  had 
had  our  coffee — delicious  French  cafS- 
av-lait,  served  in  the  most  exquiait« 
Sfvres  china — she  took  up  a  bunk,  and 
giving  me  another,  we  both  sat  reading 
quietly,  almost  without  speaking  another 
syllable,  until  my  bedtime. 

"When  I  went  to  bed —  early,  by  lier 
command — she  touched  my  cheeks, 
French  fashion,  with  her  ii]>s.  Many 
will  laugh  at  the  confession— but  that 
kiss  seemed  to  thrill  mo  nil  through  with 
a  felitity  as  dee[i  and  intense  as  that  of 
a  young  knight  who,  having  won  his 
s|iurs,  receives  for  the  first  time  the  bene- 
diction and  salutation  of  bia  beloved. 

When  1  entered  my  room,  it  was 
bright  with  firelight  and  the  glow  of 
scarlet  curtains.  I  revelled  in  its  novel 
luxuries  as  if  1  had  been  accustomed  to 
tliem  all  my  days.  They  gratified  my 
taste,  my  imagination,  my  senses — shall 
I  say  Jiiy  sou!  ?  Yes,  a  jiart  of  one's 
soul  does  take  pleasure,  and  has  o  right 
to  take  j)leasure,  in  matei'ial  comfort  and 
beauty.  I  had  greatly  enjoyed  wander- 
ing over  that  handsome  house,  dining  at 
the  well-appointed  table,  spending  the 
evening  in  tlie  pretty  cedar  parlour. 
Now,  when  I  retired  into  my  own 
chamber,  into  the  innermost  chamber  of 
my  own  heart,  how  fared  it  with  me  1 

Let  nic  tell  the  truth.  I  sat  awhile, 
wrapped  in  purely  sensuous  satisfaction. 
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Then  I  thought  of  my  poor  father,  sitting 
in  his  cold  study ;  having  none  of  these 
luxuries,  nor  caring  for  them.  An  ugly 
house  to  him  was  the  same  as  a  pretty 
one :  a  blank  street-wall  as  a  lovely  view. 
Pleasant  things  were  altogether  wasted 
upon  him  ;  nay,  he  despised  them,  and 
would  have  despised  me,  I  knew,  had 
he  seen  in  me  any  tendency — alas !  an 
hereditary  tendency — to  luxury  and 
selfish  extravagance.  Yet  I  had  it,  or  I 
feared  so  sometimes  ;  but  perhaps  the 
very  fear  enabled  me  to  keep  it  under 
wholesome  control.  It  sometimes  is  so. 
The  most  strictly  truthful  person  I  ever 
knew,  said  to  me  once,  "  I  believe  I  was 
bom  a  liar,  till  I  found  out  that  lying 
ran  in  our  blood,  and  that  cured  me/' 

My  cure  came  in  a  dififerent  way,  but 
not  immediately.  I  well  recall  the  bitter- 
ness with  which,  this  night,  I  sat  com- 
paring my  bedroom  in  Brierley  Hall  with 
the  wretched  attic  which  1  tried  so  hard 
to  make  tolerably  pretty,  and  could 
not.  Was  I  destined  always  to  live 
thus — struggling  vainly  against  natural 
tastes,  which  Providence  did  not  choose 
to  gratify  1  Were  they  therefore  wrong  ? 
Was  it  any  blame  to  Lady  de  Bou- 
gainville that  in  spite  of  her  saying, 
if  I  were  as  rich  as  she,  "  she  should  be 
very  sorry  for  me,"  she  should  be  at  this 
minute  ascending  her  beautiful  stair- 
case to  her  stately  bedroom — I  heard 
her  shut  its  door — and  laying  down 
her  lovely  hair  upon  those  laced 
pillows,  as  she  must  have  done  all  her 
life  ?  She  had  doubtless  been  born  to 
all  these  pleasant  necessaries;  I,  if  I 
wanted  them,  must  earn  them.  Were 
they  wrong  in  themselves,  or  only  wrong 
when  attained  at  the  sacrifice  of  higher 
and  better  things  1  Does  a  blessing, 
which,  freely  bestowed  by  Heaven,  may 
be  as  freely  and  righteously  enjoyed, 
become  a  sin  when,  being  denied,  it  is 
so  madly  craved  after  as  to  corrupt  our 
whole  nature  % 

I  was  sitting  thus,  trying  to  solve  in 
my  foolish  childish  mind  all  the  puzzles 
of  the  universe,  with  the  gaunt,  grim, 
reproachful  face  of  John  the  Baptist 
looking  down  on  me  from  overhead, 
when  a  alight  knock  came  to  my  door — 


three  little  knocks  indeed.  My  nerves 
had  been  wound  up  to  such  a  pitch  of 
excitement  that  I  forgot  the  simple 
solution  of  the  mystery — that  Lady  de 
Bougainville's  room  had  only  a  small 
antechamber  between  it  and  mine ;  and 
when  the  door  opened,  and  a  tall  figure 
in  a  dressing-gown  of  grey  flannel,  not 
unlike  a  monk  or  a  nun,  stood  there,  I 
screamed  with  superstitious  terror. 

"Foolish  child!"  was  all  she  said, 
and  explained  that  she  had  seen  thel 
light  shining  under  my  door,  and  that 
girls  of  sixteen  ought  to  have  their 
"  beauty-sleep"  for  a  full  hour  before 
midnight.  And  then  she  asked  mo- 
what  I  was  doing  1 

"  Nothing,  only  thinking." 

"  What  were  you  thinking  about  1" 

From  the  very  first,  when  she  put  any 
question,  in  that  way,  I  never  thought  of 
answering  by  the  slightest  prevarication 
— nothing  but  the  direct,  entire  truth. 
Nobody  could,  to  her. 

"  I  was  thinking  about  earning  a 
fortune  ;  such  a  fortune  as  yours." 

She  started,  as  if  some  one  had  touched 
her  with  a  cold  dead  hand.  "What 
do  you  know  of  my  fortune  or  of  me  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  I  eagerly  answered,  only 
adding  that  I  wished  I  was  as  rich  as  she 
was,  or  could  in  any  way  get  riches — 
with  many  other  extravagant  expres- 
sions ;  for  I  had  worked  myself  up  into 
a  most  excited  state,  and  hardly  knew 
what  I  was  saying. 

Lady  de  Bougainville  must  have  seen, 
this,  for,  instead  of  sending  me  at  once 
to  bed,  she  sat  down  beside  me,  and  took 
my  hand. 

"And  so  yon  would  like  to  earn  a 
fortune,  as  I  earned  mine,  and  to  enjoy 
it»  as  I  enjoyed  mine?  Poor  child!" 
She  sat  thoughtful  a  little,  then  suddenly 
said :  "  I  do  not  like  even  a  child  to 
deceive  herself.  Shall  I  tell  you  a 
story?" 

I  expected  it  would  have  been  the 
story  of  her  life ;  but  no,  it  was  only  a 
little  fable  of  a  shepherd  who,  elevated 
from  his  sheepfolds  to  be  vizier  to  a  caliph, 
was  accused  of  appropriating  his  master's 
treasures,  and  hiding  them  in  a  wooden 
box  which  he  always  kept  beside  him. 
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At.  Inst,  apurreil  on  by  tliL'  vi;(ier's  ene- 
mies, the  calipb  inslsleil  uii  i^ccicg  tlie 
contents  of  tlie  box,  and  came  witli  all 
hia  courtiers  to  witiiesa  its  opening.  It 
contained  only  a  ragged  woollen  coat, 
ahephord's  sandals,  and  a  crook. 

"  Now,  Winifred,  would  you  like  to 
play  the  caliph  and  the  envioua  cour- 
tiers ?  Will  you  come  and  look  at  my 
hidden  treaaure?" 

She  led  the  way  into  her  bedroom, 
■where  the  firelight  ahono  on  masses  of 
(Inrr""!''  drapery,  and  mirror.-;  which  at 
each  step  reproduced  our  figurea.  How 
noble  and  stately  hers  was,  iiven  in  the 
grey  dressing-gown  !  At  tho  foot  of  the 
hed,  quite  hidden  by  a  velvet  cushion 
which  covered  it,  lay  one  of  those  old- 
feshioned  hair-trunks  which  were  in  use 
about  half  a  century  ago.  Slip  unlocked 
it,  and  therein  was — what  think  yoa) 


A  gown  of  whito  dimity,  or  what  had 
been  white,  but  was  now  yellow  with 
lying  by,  three  little  girls'  frocka  of  com- 
monest Ulac  print,  two  pwrs  of  boys' 
ehoea  very  much  worn,  aud,  patched  all 
over  with  the  ubnoet  neatncse,  a  pair  of 
threadbare  boy'e  trousei's. 

This  was  all.  I  looked  into  the  bos, 
as  I  might  have  looked  into  a  coffin,  but 
I  said  not  a  word  :  her  face  warned  me 
I  had  better  not  Silently  she  locked 
up  the  trunk  again ;  then,  with  a  tender 
carefulness,  a£  if  she  were  wrapping  up 
a  hftby,  laid  the  cushions  over  it,  and, 
taking  my  hand,  led  ma  bswk  to  my 

"  Now  go  to  bed  and  to  sleep,  Wini- 
fred ;  but  cease  dreaming  about  a  for- 
tune, and  envy  me  mine  no  more." 

To  ht  con(i»it«d. 
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Living  beings,  whether  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal, are  diBtinguishable,  amongst  other 
attributes,  from  inorganic  matter  by  a 
certain  periodicity  in  the  changes  which 
they  undergo.  Mere  mineral  matter, 
and  other  inorganic  substances,  it  is  true, 
undergo  changes  of  an  unmistakeable 
kind  :  they  may  assume  new  conditions 
by  passing  into  a  crystalline  state,  and 
two  or  more  separate  elements  may  com- 
bine together,  whilst  compounds  already 
in  existence  may  become  decomposed  or 
resolved  into  their  elementary  consti- 
tuents ;  but  in  these  changes  there  is  no 
periodicity  or  cycle  observable.  Very 
different  phenomena,  however,  are  pre- 
sented when  living  beings  belonging  to 
either  of  the  great  kingdoms  of  nature  are 
closely  studied.  The  ordinary  plant  or 
tree,  of  course,  has  its  definitely-recurring 
cycles  of  existence  which  are  obvious  to 
all — ^it  puts  forth  buds,  develops  leaves, 
flowers,  and  produces  seed.  As  we  de- 
scend in  the  scale  of  vegetable  life,  and 
come  to  the  more  simple  organisms,  the 
amount  of  periodicity  presented  becomes 
less  and  less  obvious,  but  is  still  mani- 
fested in  some  degree  by  alL  And  simi- 
larly, if  we  look  to  the  animal  world, 
we  see  the  same  recurrence  of  definite 
changes  in  every  member  of  the  series — 
obscurely  enough  still  in  the  lowest  re- 
presentatives, tiiough,  as  we  ascend  in 
the  scale,  these  changes  soon  become 
much  more  obvious  and  more  numerous 
than  they  are  found  to  be  in  plants. 

Kow,as  compared  with  animals,  plants 
may  be  said  to  lead  a  mere  passive  exist- 
ence— not  absolutely,  but  only  by  way  of 
comparison,  because  really  the  life  of 
every  organic  being  is  one  of  continuous 
change.  The  environment,  as  we  may 
call  it,  or  combination  of  physical  con- 
ditions acting  upon  the  plant,  continually 
tends  to  produce  changes  in  its  plastic  and 
modifiable  tissues;  and  these,  by  virtue 


of  their  very  plasticity,  or  tendency  to 
undergo  change,  react  in  turn  upon  iheh 
environment.  Thus,  according  to  Her- 
bert Spencer,  the  most  generalized  state- 
ment it  is  possible  to  make  concerning 
the  phenomena  of  life  as  manifested  in 
living  beings,  is  to  say,  that  Life  is  the 
continuous  adaptation  of  internal  to  ex^ 
temal  conditions.  StUl,  this  life  of  a 
plant,  as  compared  with  that  of  an  ani- 
mal, we  may  speak  of  as  a  seemingly 
passive  existence ;  it  exhibits  none  of 
the  active  and  apparently  spontaneous 
movements  which  are  so  characteristic 
of  the  majority  of  animals.  And  when 
we  consider  the  latter  collectively, 
and  compare  the  phenomena  which 
they  present  with  those  that  are  to  be 
observed  in  plants,  we  are  most  struck 
with  the  outward  manifestations  of 
life  in  the  form  of  movements  of 
various  kinds  which  animals  exhibit. 
These  differences  between  the  members^ 
of  the  two  great  kingdoms  of  organic 
nature  may  be  accounted  for  in  this  way. 
In  animals  there  is  not  only  the 
mere  organic  or  vegetative  life,  such 
as  we  meet  with  in  the  plant,  but 
another  kind  of  manifestation  is  super- 
added, which  is  termed  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction animal  life,  or  the  life  of  rela- 
tion. Now,  this  animal  life  manifests 
itself  most  obviously  by  the  movementa- 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  and. 
their  occurrence  depends  upon  the* 
possession  by  animals  of  certain  anato- 
mical structures  which  do  not  exist  int 
plants.  These  added  structures  which 
the  animal  does  possess  but  the  plant 
does  not,  are  a  nervous  system  and  cer- 
tain parts,  such  as  muscles  and  bones, 
which  are  subservient  to  the  purposes 
of  locomotion;  the  whole  together  form« 
ing  what  are  called  the  organs  of  rela* 
tion,  or  animal  life,  in  contradistinctioiL 
to  the  digestive,  pulmonary,  vascular 
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and  other  appnrntiises  which  aro  orj^tia 
of  Tes'^^'i'^''  ''T  orgtiiiic  life.  Kven  in 
the  highrst  animals,  however,  at  certain 
timea — as  (hiring  tho  petioil  of  sleep, 
the  nntTiro  of  whicli  ire  are  about  to 
consiJnr  inoro  fiilly^ — there  preseuta  it- 
self only  !i  mnilo  of  lif'  wliii-h  scarcely 
diilV'rs,  o_\nept  in  llin  nnnibcr  an.I  com- 
plexity (if  the  pheniinifiiri  tilling  place, 
from  that  ivhichwi?nM^"tivil)[  in  plant*; 
it  is  an  almost  piiri'ly  V"f;itative  ex- 
istence. Tha  PFSiTitialfl  of  i^iich  an  ex- 
istence arc,  thnt  tlic  nrs;niism  should 
1  miitter  "wliich    ii    foreign  to 
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atself  nnd  shot 
-Snhstancc,  by  cnus 
milated  to  assuniu 
tiona.  Thus  tho  n 
or  at  least  compel 
and  disintegration 
flver  going  on  with 
thesubstancQ  of  nil  li 


t  tlii>^  into  its  own 
ulirit  i-i  so  assi- 
V  ini-lcriilar  rela- 
isini'ithcr  grows, 
.'R  for  tho  waate 

ti.-^uiv-  which  ia 
tsi'lf,  und  within 

qbiviiigs.   Forit 


rendered 
?very  single 


ninicdi- 


is  by  death  alono  that 
\  possible ^th at  is  to  say, 
(manifestation  cif  power  or  <ici 
part  of  tho  organism,  such 
vital,  is  possible  only,  and 
ately  depemlent  upon,  soi 
dent  tissue-death,  or  molecular  change. 
Thus  tho  new  matter  assimilated  by  a 
living  being  may,  if  not  excessive  in 
quantity,  bo  devoted  only  to  mere 
nutritive  restoration  ;  whilst  if  there 
is  an  excess,  ilio  surplus  material  goes 
to  tho  production  of  actual  new  tissue, 
And  to  increase  of  size — that  is  to  say, 
growth  takes  place.  Tho  sleeping  animal 
therefore  presents  in  the  main  only 
the  phenomena  of  vegetative  life:  its 
org.iiis  of  relation  are  in  abeyance.  Sow, 
we  may  ask,  what  is  tho  meaning  and 
e.-isuiitiul  nature  of  those  oi'gaiis  of  rela- 
tion 1  what  functions  or  uses  do  thi'y 
subserve  I  Or,  iu  oilier  words,  what  ia 
tho  import  and  significance  of  those 
extra  functions  of  animal  life,  of  which 
the  organs  of  relation  are  the  instru- 
ments 1  In  the  simplest  animals,  no 
such  thing  aa  a  nervous  system  exists, 
and  these  also  agree  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
other  impurtant  respects  with  plants. 
I'hey  do  not  possess  many  dilferent 
organs  ;  tjie  aiibstanco  of  which  their 
bodies    is   composed   is    more    or  less 


uniform  in  strm  turn  ;  and  separated 
portions  of  thrae  lowest  nnimnls  are, 
like  biidfl  or  flipni'rom  plants,  capable 
of  maintaining'  an  independent  exist- 
ence, and  gro\ving  into  organisms  re- 
sembltng  those  from  which  they  havo 
been  derived.  As  differences  of  stnic- 
tnre  arise  in  ilifferent  parts  of  the  body 
of  higher  organisms,  a  division  and 
allotment  likewise  occurs  of  the  various 
functions  which  have  to  be  performed. 
Deliuite  portions  of  the  body  are 
appropriated  for  tho  reception  and 
digestion  of  alimentary  substances ; 
rudimentary  circnlatory  organs  for  dia- 
tribating  the  nutritive  juices  are  formed; 
certaiu  limited  parts  or  organs  are  de- 
voted to  the  purposes  of  respiration ; 
whilst  other  parts  of  the  body  are  more 
especially  eoncemed  in  the  production 
of  cells  destined  for  the  reproduction  of 
the  species.  When  such  specialization 
in  the  structure  of  different  parts  of  the 
organism  has  taken  place,  we  may  be 
SDre  thiit  a  cr.ni>?pondinK  limitalion  of 
function  or  ollite  also  exists— so  that 
one  part  of  the  body  is  no  longer  similar 
to  any  other  part  of  the  body — and,  as 
we  might  expect,  a  separated  segment 
of  such  an  animal  is  no  longer  capable 
of  giving  rise  to  a  new  and  perfect 
being.  Another  result  of  this  diffiTcn- 
tiation  of  structure  and  corresponding 
localization  of  function  is,  that  some 
anatomical  system  sec-ma  required  which 
sliall  tend  to  bind  together  the  dill'cr- 
i-utly  working  parts  of  the  animal,  so  as 
to  ensure  their  harmonious  action  and 
adaptation  to  one  another  as  parts  of  a 
single  organism.  Such  an  anatomical 
system  does  become  developed,  having 
functions  of  this  kind.  It  is  called  tho 
nervous  system  ;  and,  throughout  the 
animal  series,  it  is  found  that  just  as 
the  number  of  organs  and  parts  pos- 
sessed by  the  animal  increases,  so  does 
tho  complexity  of  development  of  this 
nervous  system  increase.  And,  more 
and  more  obviously,  as  we  rise  in  tho 
animal  scale,  it  is  found  that  the  inter- 
dependence of  the  dilferent  parts  of  the 
animal  becomes  greater,  so  that  an  in- 
jury to  a  very  limited  part  uf  one  of  the 
higher  organisms  will  frcipciitly  result 
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in  the  death  of  the  entire  animal.  So 
notably  is  this  the  case,  that  Coleridge 
actually  made  it  the  essence  of  his  defi- 
nition of  life.  "Life,"  according  to 
him,  "is  the  tendency  to  individua- 
tion." And  certainly  this  individuation, 
or  mutual  dependence  of  all  parts  of 
the  organism  upon  one  another,  is  in 
great  part  due  to  the  development  of 
the  nervous  system.  So  far,  however, 
we  have  been  alluding  to  those  functions 
of  the  nervous  system  which  may  be 
said  to  have  reference  more  especially 
to  the  vegetative  or  organic  life  of 
animals  ;  and  it  may  be  well  to  state 
here  that  the  nervous  organs  which  per- 
form these  functions  are  to  a  certain 
extent  distinct  and  independent — they 
constitute  the  ganglionic  or  great  sym- 
s  pathetic  nervous  system.  But  the  brain 
\^nd  spinal  cord  constitute  another  great 
division  of  the  nervous  system,  which 
ghf  dually  increases  in  importance  in  the 
higS^er  animals  as  their  functions  of 
animal  life  become  more  and  more  com- 
plex. \  These  parts  form  the  medium 
by  meins  of  which  surrounding  objects 
and  physical  agents  reveal  themselves 
to  the  organism,  and  enable  it  to  react 
with  the  uid  of  its  muscular  and  osseous 
structures  in  the  way  most  appropriate 
for  its  own  good.  These  functions  of  the 
nervous  system,  as  an  organ  of  relation, 
are  brought  into  play  through  the  deve- 
lopment of  sense  organs,  in  connexion 
with  an  aggregation  of  cerebral  nervous 
ganglia  composing  the  brain  ;  and  their 
action  involves  the  gradual  building  up 
of  consciousness  or  sentiency. 

By  such  acquisitions,  combined  with 
the  simultaneous  development  of  organs 
of  locomotion,  the  animal  is  enabled  not 
only  to  take  cognizance  of  the  various 
phenomena  of  the  external  world,  but 
it  also  acquii'es  the  power  of  reacting 
in  a  suitable  manner,  so  as  to  pursue 
and  court  those  influences  or  things 
which  are  agreeable,  whilst  it  shuns 
others  of  a  noxious  or  disagreeable 
nature. 

For  the  developed  consciousness  of  a 
highly  organized  animal  there  is  no  rest 
in  the  waking  state.  Impressions  are 
continually  pouring  in  through  one  or 


other  sense-avenue,  which  stimulate  and 
keep  up  trains  of  thought.  So  that  if 
occasional  periods  of  rest  are  desirable 
for  all  organs,  it  would  only  seem  pos- 
sible to  bring  this  about  in  the  case  of 
the  brain  by  some  mechanism  which 
should  practically  deaden  the  sensibility 
of  the  sensorium,  or  nerve  centres,  upon 
which  stimuli,  acting  through  the  senses 
of  sight,  hearing,  smell,  taste,  or  touch, 
impinge.  In  this  way,  consciousness 
would  be  for  a  time  blotted  out,  and 
the  function  of  thought  held  in  abey- 
ance. This,  as  I  shall  now  attempt 
more  particularly  to  show,  is  the  object 
and  nature  of  the  state  of  sleep.  It  is 
a  condition  due  to  the  temporary  and 
periodical  inactivity  of  the  most  spe- 
cialized portion  of  the  nervous  system, 
the  brain ;  and  the  slumbering  insensi- 
bility of  this  highest  organ  of  animal 
life  involves,  as  a  consequence,  a  similar 
state  of  inactivity  for  the  other  organs 
of  relation,  whilst  the  functions  of 
mere  vegetative  life  are  canied  on  in 
the  usual  way;  the  heart  beats,  the 
lungs  perform  their  accustomed  func- 
tions, and  most  of  the  glandular  organs 
elaborate  their  secretions,  as  in  the 
waking  state.  Thus,  although  it  is 
usual  to  speak  of  the  individual  as 
sleeping,  it  is  really  only  his  or  her 
brain  and  its  immediate  dependencies, 
the  sense-organs,  which  sleep.  It  is 
for  the  brain  .alone  that  this  special 
provision  requires  to  be  brought  about — 
on  account  of  the  delicacy  of  its  orga- 
nization, and  the  subtle  and  peculiar  na- 
ture of  the  functions  which  it  performs. 
Consciousness  itself  must  be  deadened,  if 
the  organ  of  consciousness  and  thought 
is  to  obtain  that  rest  which  is  necessary 
for  the  continuance  of  its  functional  ac- 
tivity. We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  other 
parts  of  the  body  do  not  also  share  in  the 
advantages  which  are  to  be  derived 
from  periodical  sleep.  The  voluntary 
muscles,  for  instance,  must  benefit  by 
this  period  of  rest,  when  nutritive 
repair  may  take  place  more  effectually 
in  those  which  have  been  especially 
called  into  action  duringthe  previous  day. 
But  the  various  muscles,  even  during 
our  waking  state,  have  also  their  periods 
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ary  f  th  11 1  f  he  individnal, 
are  intermitting  rather  than  strictly  con- 
tinuous. Thus,  the  pulBatiuna  of  the 
heart  and  the  movements  of  respiration 
Beem  continnoua,  but  still  there  is  even 
Tvith  them  a  periodicity  which  is  able 
to  indude,  between  the  successive  actions 
of  these  organs,  distinct  jieiioda  of  rest. 
It  can  he  easily  computed  that  the 
diurnal  nK!?Tegat6  of  tliese  periods  of 
rest  for  the  heart  would  aninunt  to  no 
]c^  than  six  hours,  and  i'or  the  muscles 
concerned  in  respiration  even  a  still 
louger  period.  Glands  also  have  their 
periods  of  rest  and  activity  in  the 
waking  state  ;  whilst  for  the  brain,  as 
we  have  before  shown,  the  only  possi- 
bility of  repose,  and  anything  like  com- 
plete rest,  is  to  be  found  during  sleep, 
when  consciousness  and  thought  are  in 
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that  any  organ  of  the  body  would 
continue  to  perfonn  its  accustflmsd  ac- 
tions or  functions  after  tUut  which  sup- 
plies ite  motive  power  bad  been  cut  off. 
Kow,  in  the  case  of  animal  organs,  the 
blood  supplies  the  pabulum,  which  serves 
ae  fuel  in  enabling  them  to  coutinuo 
their  functions,  under  the  special  gui- 
dance and  control  of  one  of  them — the 
central  nervous  syetem.  For,  aa  we  have 
before  said,  every  action  taking  place  in  a 
living  being  is  possible  only  by  the  death 
and  molecular  resolution  of  tliose  por- 
tions of  tisaue-dcTOenla  which  occasion 
the  vital  manifestation ;  and  this  great 
law  of  life  involves  the  further  necessity 
of  con.'<tant  and  molecular  nutritive  re- 
pair, if  the  functional  and  structural  in- 
tegrity of  the  organs  is  to  be  maintained. 
The  material  for  this  repair  is  supplied 
by  the  blood,  which  is  impelled  by  the 
contisctions  of  the  heart  through  a 
system  of  closed  tubes  lying  amongst 
the  elements  of  almost  every  tissue  of  the 
body.  TIi,-sc  blond- v,^?.=els  haio  mus- 
cular and  contractile  walls,  and  gradu- 
ally diminish  ia  size  till  they  terminate 
in  a  dense  network  of  capillary  canals, 
h.aving  thin  membranous  walls,  through 
which  the  nutritive  juices  are  enabled 
to  exude,  so  that  they  may  be  taken  up  by 
the  tissue -elements  amongst  which  the 
capillaries  lie  It  is  now  well  known  also 
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according  to  its  vaiying  degrees  of 
functional  activiiy  at  different  times, 
and  its  corresponding  need  of  a  greater 
or  less  supply  of  nutritive  fluid  to 
compensate  for  the  molecular  waste 
which  it  is  undergoing.  And  it  may  be 
laid  down,  indeed,  as  a  general  rule  that 
the  more  active  the  organ,  the  greater 
is  the  supply  of  blood  which  is  sent  to 
it — the  quantity  actually  sent  being 
regulated  to  a  nicety  by  a  most  com- 
plex but  marvellously  adapted  nervous 
mechanism.  x 

Now  the  state  of  Sleep,  as  we  have 
before  specified,  is  one  which  is  essen- 
tially characterised  and  produced  by  a 
more  or  less  complete  arrest  of  the 
functions  of  the  brain,  the  organ  pre- 
siding over  the  functions  of  animal 
life.  How,  then,  is  this  arrest  of  func- 
tion brought  about  1  The  answer  most 
likely  to  suggest  itself  to  any  reader  of 
this  paper  would  probably  be, — by  a 
diminution  in  the  amount  of  blood  sent 
to  the  organ.  But,  curiously  enough, 
it  is  only  within  the  last  ten  years  or 
80  that  physiologists  have  begun  to 
entertain  this  view.  It  was  formerly 
thought  that  the  state  of  sleep  depended 
upon  a  congested  condition  of  the 
vessels  of  the  brain ;  that  is,  upon  their 
being  more  or  less  distended  with  blood, 
moving^  however,  with  less  rapidity 
than  natural.  This  distension,  with 
slow  movement  of  the  blood,  would,  it 
is  true,  be  unfavourable  to  the  func- 
tional activity  of  the  organ ;  and  then, 
in  addition,  it  was  maintained  that  the 
pressure  on  the  delicate  brain-tissue 
produced  by  the  distended  vessels  was 
in  itself  an  even  more  powerful  cause 
of  sleep.  On  this  theory  it  was  difficult 
and  almost  impossible  to  account  for 
the  production  of  the  congestion,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
efficaciousness  of  pressure  upon  the 
brain  pulp,  in  bringing  about  sleep,  was 
maintained  principally  under  the  in- 
fluences of  a  false  but  supposed  analogy 
existing  between  this  normal  physio- 
logical condition,  and  certain  states  of 
disease  which  are  especially  characterised 
by  the  most  profound  unconsciousness. 
'&OBe  states  are  known  by  the  names  of 


Stupor  and  Coma,  and  it  is  perfectly 
true  that  they  may  be  induced  by  undue 
pressure  upon  the  brain,  occasioned  (for 
instance)  by  portions  of  depressed  and 
fractured  ski^;  whilst  it  is  also  true 
that  in  other  oases  such  states  are 
accompanied  by  a  very  full  and  dis- 
tended condition  of  the  vessels  of  the 
brain,  with  dark-coloured  and  more  or 
less  impure  blood.  But  the  fact  that 
sleep  is  produced  in  quite  a  different 
way,  rests  principally  upon  the  results 
of  observation  and  experiment.  Even. 
Blumenbach,  in  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  advocated  the  view  that  the 
proximate  cause  of  sleep  was  a  dimi- 
nished flow  of  blood  to  the  head,  a 
view  which  he  was  led  to  entertain 
from  observations  made  upon  a  young 
man  who  had  fractured  his  skull. 
Dendy,  also,  states  that  in  1821  there 
was  a  woman  at  Montpelier,  who  had 
lost  part  of  her  skull,  so  that  the  brain 
and  its  membranes  were  partly  laid 
bare.  "  When  she  was  in  deep  sleep," 
it  is  said,  '^  the  brain  remained  motion- 
less beneath  the  crest  of  the  cranial 
bones;  when  she  was  dreaming,  it 
became  somewhat  elevated;  and  when 
she  was  awake,  it  was  protruded  through 
the  Assure  in  the  skuU."  But,  in  1860, 
Mr.  Durham  proved  experimentally, 
that  in  certain  animals  during  the  state 
of  sleep  the  vessels  on  the  surface  of 
the  brain  were  notably  smaller,  and 
contained  less  blood,  than  when  tibie 
same  animals  were  awake.  Dr.  Ham- 
mond of  New  York,  also,  shortly 
afterwards,  by  somewhat  similar  ex- 
perimental researches,  was  enabled  to 
corroborate  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
by  Mr.  Durham.  And  now  these  obser- 
vations, together  with  others  of  a  some- 
what similar  nature,  having  gone  so  far 
to  show  that  the  brain  contains  notably 
less  blood  in  its  vessels  during  sleep, 
the  doctrine  may  be  said  to  be 
fairly  established  that  a  comparatively 
anaemic  or  bloodless  state  of  the  brain 
is  the  principal  determining  cause  of 
sleep.  We  are  thus  left  free  to  inquire 
— What  is  the  actual  cause  of  that 
diminution  in  the  blood-supply  which 
induces  this  state!  i 
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restramea;    uai    wnen   after  the 
tigues  of  a  day  spent  in  more  or  . 
bodily  and  mental  exertion,  the  vig 
of  the   brain  is    diminished   (as 
relaxed  or  wandering  attention  te 
fies),   then  there  comes  a   moment 
abstraction,   when    the  action   of 
brain   is   so   slight   that    the    inh 
tory  influence  proceeding  from  it  is 
longer  capable  of  holding  in  check 
sympathetic  ganglia,     ^ese,  set  i 
from  the  cerebral  influence,  begin 
discharge  their  accumulated  force,  so 
to  lead  to  a  contraction  of  the  cerel 
arteries  and  a  diminished  supply 
blood  to  the  iHain.    This  lowercd  s 
ply  of  Uood  necessarily  leads  to'  a  s 
further  diminution  of  brain  energy,  f 
thus  the  freedom  of  the  cardiac  gan^ 
ftom  eeiebnd  control  is  rendered  m 
perfect^  and  the  condition  of  sleep  ' 
more  sound.     After  hours  of  repc 
however,  during  which  we  must  supp 
nutritive  repair  has  been  taking  pie 
the  irritability  of  the  nerve-cells  in 
brain  has  been  restored  to  its  maxim 
ccmdition,  so  that  they  are  now  rende 
c^»ble  of  responding  to  such  slight  i 
pressions  through  one  or  other  of 
sensory  ong^ns,  as  would  have  pasi 
utterly  unnoticed  soon  after  sleep  1 
been  induced.    Now,  some  slight  i 
pression,  whether  of  sight,  sound, 
touch,  is  capable  of  arousing  the  c 
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to  the  sleeping  state  was  an  abrapt  one. 
The  slight  impression  upon  the  re- 
inyigorated  sensorium  most  have  exer- 
cised a  paralysing  influence  upon  the 
cervical  sympathetic  ganglia  sufficient 
to  cause  the  redilation  of  the  cerebral 
vessels,  and  its  consequence  a  state  of 
wakefulness. 

Space  will  not  permit  of  our  going 
into  details  concerning  the  state  of  sleep 
itself  and  the  phenomena  of  dreaming. 
We  will  only  say  that,  from  a  considera* 
tion  of  many  fjEicts,  it  seems  more  than 
probable  that  certain  parts  of  the  brain 
may  sleep  whilst  others  are  awake,  and 
that  great  variations  in  this  respect  take 
place  during  the  total  period  of  sleep ;  all 
these  tending  to  show  that  the  branches 
of  the  cerebral  arteries  have  separate  and 
smaller  nerve-centres  (all  in  connexion, 
however,  with  the  great  cervical  ganglia), 
so  that  certain  of  the  arterial  branches 


may  remain  dilated,  whilst  others  are 
in  a  state  of  contraction. 

We  can  only  allude,  also,  to  the  dif- 
ferent requirements  of  different  indivi- 
duals as  regards  their  amount  of 
sleep — differences  dependent  upon  age, 
mental  activity,  and  other  circum- 
stances; and  to  the  remarkable  in- 
stances on  record  in  which  sleep  has 
supervened  in  the  most  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances—even as  in  the  case  of 
Damiens,  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
diabolical  tortures  on  the  rack.  These 
anomalies  are  much  more  capable  of 
explanation  from  a  consideration  of  the 
theory  of  sleep  which  we  have  just 
been  unfolding,  than  if  we  attempt 
to  account  for  them  by  a  reference  to 
any  of  the  views  concerning  this  mys- 
terious state  which  have  hitherto  been 
in  vogue. 
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auy|A/Li»  ui  iiiB  Views,    ine  new  uode 
ui^;ed,  prescribed  (1)  "  that  all  the  ot 
"  documents  which  in  a  variety  of  a 
"  may  be  necessary  to  justify  the  lib< 
"  of  the  parties  desiring  to  be  marr 
"  and  their  family  condition,  should 
"  declared."    Now  the  priest  must  h 
known  that  he  was  irrevocably  boi 
to  observe  celibacy:  liberty  to  ma 
was  therefore  denied  to  him.     (2)  1 
Code,  in  making  no  mention  of  i 
person  of  priests,  left  them  in  the  sa 
position  in  which  they  stood — free  si 
jects  of  the  civil  power,  and  slaves 
the  canonical  law.    Where  positive  la 
pre-exist,  the  revocation  of  them  a 
not  be  assumed  from  silence.     (3)  ^ 
can  it  be  maintained  that  this  silei 
does  exist;  for  as  the  statute  directs  tl 
the  Catholic  religion  should  be  alo 
the  religion  of  the  State,  the  cano 
which  govern  it  are  included  in  tl 
idea  of  exclusion.     (4)  Nor  will  it  e-v 
be  permitted  to  invoke  the   name 
liberty  when  it  is  a  mask  for  libertina 
— ^for  the  priest,  the  veto  on  matrimoi 
derives  fiim  the  law.     (5)  Notwit 
standing    a    struggle    of   many    yea 
between  Church  and  State,   the  lii 
of  division  between  the  two  has  n 
yet  been  traced.     How  can  this  Cou 
constitute    itself  the    arbiter    in   tl 
grand  strife  ?    It  is  for  those  priests  wl 
urge  their  civil  right  to  marry  to  ( 
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laid  its  hand  on  the  canon  law,  but 
it  did  not  venture  to  do  so.  How 
shall  five  judges  exercise  that  power 
which  the  national  parliament  has 
not  exercised?  (8)  The  elastic  word 
Liberty  gives  no  right  to  dissolve  every 
social  and  moral  tie  ;  and  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  judge  to  elevate  himself 
to  the  rank  of  a  legislator,  and  under 
pretext  of  the  silence  of  the  law  break 
down  the  barriers  of  his  attributes, 
limited  to  execute  and  not  to  create  laws. 
(9)  The  priest  is  subject  to  two  laws— 
the  common  and  the  canon  law.  All 
Catholic  Europe  is  opposed  to  those  who 
place  the  canon  law  amongst  the  his- 
torical reminiscences  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  So  long  as  we  live  not  under 
the  patriarchal  sky  of  Constantinople, 
nor  under  the  traditional  regulations  of 
Fox  or  Confucius,  our  magistrates  will 
never  recognise  the  violation  of  canonical 
discipline,  nor  shall  it  ever  be  proclaimed 
to  Europe  that  the  priest  in  Naples 
celebrates  the  mass  in  the  oratory  of  his 
wife  and  children.  (10)  The  magistrate 
must  abstain  from  changing  the  present 
state  of  things,  because  he  stands  be- 
tween two  vincula  of  absolute  insolu- 
bility. The  sacerdotal  character  is  in- 
delible, as  the  bond  of  matrimony  is 
indissoluble.  It  is  not  for  us  to  de- 
termine if^  or  when,  or  how,  that 
grave  dualism  will  be  resolved.  (11) 
The  advocate  towards  the  end  of  his 
speech  argued  the  question  historically, 
attempting  to  prove  that  from  the  time 
of  Calixtus  II.  to  the  Council  of  Trent 
the  marriage  of  priests  had  been  null 
and  void.  (12)  To  those  who  under 
cover  of  the  word  Liberty  think  them- 
selves authorized  to  demolish  Churches 
and  their  rites,  I  repeat,  said  the 
advocate,  the  words  of  Cicero,  a  warm 
democrat,  "  Omnes  idcirco  legum  servi 
sumus,  ut  liberi  esse  possumus.'' 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  course  of  ar- 
gument pursued  before  the  Court  of 
Salerno,  in  order  to  prove  that  priests 
are  unable  to  contract  matrimony.  As 
has  been  already  stated,  the  judges  ad- 
mitted the  force  of  the  reasoning,  and 
an  appeal  to  Naples  was  the  consequence. 
The  interest  which  the  case  excited,  was, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  extra- 


ordinary; for  though  appeals  do  not 
&vour  the  display  of  that  eloquence 
which  influences  the  jury  of  an  ordi- 
nary tribunal,  and  are  argued  aocordr 
ing  to  strict  technicalities  of  law,  the 
court  and  its  passages  were  nevertheless 
crowded  to  excess  by  intelligent,  re- 
spectably dressed  yousg  men,  who 
listened  with  the  utmost  attention  to 
the  advocates.  To  penetrate  that  com- 
pact mass  which  I  found  assembled 
would  have  been  impossible,  but  being 
an  old  habUvS  of  the  Neapolitan  courts 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  the  usual 
courtesy  was  shown  to  me,  and  I  ob- 
tained a  seat  by  the  judges. 

The  Court  was  composed  of  the 
president  and  five  judges,  all  learned 
in  the  law.  The  proceedings  were 
opened  by  the  president^  who  made 
a  lucid  expose  of  the  case,  and  he 
was  followed  by  the  advocate  of  the 
appellant.  Of  his  speech  I  give  an 
ahregif  so  that  with  this,  and  the 
digest  of  the  arguments  urged  before 
the  Court  of  Salerno,  the  reader  may 
form  an  intelligent  opinion  of  the  case. 

Undoubtedly,  it  was  urged,  this  case 
is  of  the  highest  importance ;  but  the 
Italian  magistrate  must  confine  himself 
to  the  consideration  of  the  great  prin- 
ciples which  the  new  legislature  has 
finally  established. 

In  form  the  question  of  religion  is 
indifierent ;  as  by  the  Civil  Code,  which 
writes  articles,  and  does  not  recognise 
canons,  the  Church  and  State  are  sepa- 
rate. On  this  basis  it  is  that  the  present 
case  must  be  examined  and  resolved. 
The  text  of  the  law  admits  of  no  dis- 
pute. Now  in  the  Italian  Code  are 
enumerated  all  the  impediments  to 
marriage,  but  holy  orders  are  not  recog- 
nised as  an  impediment. 

Still  more,  the  law  lays  down  the 
causes  for  which  the  annulment  of  a 
marriage  already  contracted  may  be 
demanded;  but^  amongst  these,  holy 
orders  are  not  named.  Again,  it  is 
prescribed  that  the  civil  officer  cannot 
refuse  the  celebration  of  matrimony, 
except  for  a  reason  admitted  by  the  law. 
Holy  orders  are  not,  therefore,  in  any 
part  of  the  law  adduced  as  an  impedi' 
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to  protect  iiim  m  ine  exercise 
functions ;  it  does  not  recognise  li 
regard  to  the  obligations  which  1 
contracted  with  the  Church.     Tl 
it  is  objected  that   the   silence  ( 
law  on  the  subject   sanctions   tl 
pediment  to  the  marriage  of  those  i 
orders.     The  fallacy  of  such  reasor 
clear;  the  argument  is  absurd:  f 
new  Civil  Code  of  Italy  has  no 
modified  the  ecclesiastical  system 
as  regards  matrimony,  has  introd 
complete    innovation,    in    proch 
the  mutual  independence  of  th 
powers — temporal    and    spiritua 
that  the    root   being    cut    awa; 
branches  which    sprang  from   i 
Again,  to  attach  a  jucUcial  effic 
religious  precepts  independently 
sanction  of  the  law,  would  be  t< 
the    strongest    political    princip 
modem  times.     As  to  the  pret 
that  a  positive  regulation  was  ne< 
to    authorize  the  priest  to  mar 
very  folly  excludes  it  from  the  ! 
of   an  answer.     A  law    forbidc 
might  have  been  necessary,   n( 
permitting  it ;  for  the  permissioi 
eluded  in  the  general  law  of  marr 
Lastly,  it  is  objected  that  sue 
riages  would  be  opposed  to  our  ci 
would  furnish  matter  for  scandal : 
expose  the  unhappy  offspring  c 
connexions    to    hatred   and   coi 
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finally,  when  tlie  Churcli  of  God  had 
no  other  ornament  than  humility,  no 
other  power  than  the  persuasion  of 
reason,  nor  other  laws  than  those  written 
in  Scripture,  the  law  of  celibacy  was 
utterly  unknown  :  and,  notwithstanding 
this,  the  first  priests  attained  the  highest 
grade  of  perfection— the  true  glory  of 
Christ.  And  true  it  is  that  those  first 
holy  legislators  saw  well  that  such  a 
precept  was  in  perfect  contradiction  to 
the  nature  of  man,  and  to  the  Divine 
word  revealed  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures ; 
where,  without  any  exception  whatever, 
it  is  commanded,  ^Increase  and  mul- 
tiply;' and  in  another  place,  ^A  man 
shall  leave  his  father  and  mother,  and 
shall  cleave  to  his  wife;  and  the  two 
shall  become  one  flesh.' 

**  Lastly,  it  is  in  contradiction  to  the 
example  of  Christ  Himself,  who  chose 
for  His  apostles  and  disciples  persons 
already  married.  According  to  the  tes- 
timony of  St.  Ambrose,  writing  to  St. 
Hilary,  'all  the  apostles,  excepting 
John  and  Paul,  had  wives.'  But  when 
the  pontiffs  began  to  be  rich  and  power- 
ful; when  they  began  to  cherish  an 
ambition  for  the  dominion  of  the  earth, 
instead  of  that  which  leads  to  heaven, 
and  in  their  hands  were  seen  the 
ring,  the  Papal  banner,  the  sceptre, 
and  the  pastoral ;  when,  in  briei^  arose 
the  Stephens,  the  Gregories,  and  the 
Innocents :  then — with  a  view  of  creat- 
ing a  powerful  militia,  which  to  the 
injury  of  society  might  blindly  serve 
their  unbridled  ambition — there  was 
conceived  the  idea  of  celibacy.  Destroy- 
ing the  soul,  the  heart,  and  the  moral 
sentiment,  it  has  well  responded  to  the 
expectations  entertained  from  it;  so 
great  have  been  the  perfidy  and  the 
tyranny  under  which,  through  these 
anointed  of  the  Lord,  humanity  has 
groaned,  and  still  suffers.  From  the 
statements  which  have  been  made,  it  is 
clear  that  the  law  of  the  Celibacy  of 
the  Priesthood  is  not  a  divine  dogma: 
on  that  our  adversaries  themselves  are 
agreed ;  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Church 
and  all  the  canonists  teach  the  same — 
it  is  a  disciplinary  law,  purely  ecclesias- 
ticaL  At  first  it  did  not  even  assume 
the  form  of  a  canon,  and  in  early  times 
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it  was  held  that  neither  a  priest  nor  a 
monk  could  contract  marriage;  still 
when  contracted  it  was  considered  valid, 
the  parties  submitting  to  a  public  pe- 
nance. This  was  the  state  of  things 
up  to  the  year  1139,  when,  under 
Innocent  IL  sacerdotal  celibacy  was 
elevated  to  be  a  canon.  Hence  .the 
determined  and  constant  separation  of 
the  Greek  Church  from  the  Latin,  hence 
the  enormous  scandals,  the  protests,  the 
daily  and  ever  increasing  immorality  of 
the  priests,  until,  the  necessity  of  eccle- 
siastical reform  being  asserted,  the 
Council  of  Trent  was  summoned,  when 
the  Canon  of  celibacy  was  sanctioned 
for  the  whole  Eoman  Catholic  Church, 
Established  then,  as  it  is,  as  an  incon- 
testable principle,  that  the  law  of  the 
celibacy  of  the  priests  is  not  divine,  but 
human ;  not  dogmatic,  but  disciplinary : 
who  will  dare  to  maintain  that  it  is  im- 
mutable, and  that  it  must  not,  on  the 
contrary,  be  subjected  to  the  reformatory 
progress  of  socieiy,  and  follow  the  course 
of  universal  legislation  ? 

"  The  law  of  celibacy  is  an  abuse  of 
Papal  tyranny,  and  as  such  must  dis- 
appear from  the  world.  The  priest  is  a 
man  and  a  citizen,  and  as  such  is  entitled 
to  all  those  rights  which  God,  Nature, 
and  Society  accord  to  all  men." 

During  the  delivery  of  this  speech, 
which  displayed  a  profound  legal  and 
historical  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
and  was  relieved  by  that  eloquence  so 
frequent  at  the  Neapolitan  bar,  the 
attention  was  immense ;  often  the 
public  could  not  control  their  feelings, 
and  *'  Bene !"  "  Benissimo I"  and  audible 
cheera,  resounded  from  all  parts  of  the 
Court.  These  demonstrations  were  with 
difficulty  suppressed,  and  the  advocate 
for  the  defendant  rose.  It  is  useless 
to  repeat  arguments  which  have  been 
already  cited  in  the  report  of  the 
proceedings  at  Salerno.  Out  of  har- 
mony with  the  principles  of  modem 
legislation  and  modem  civilization 
they  fell  upon  listless  ears,  whilst 
the  gentleman  who  urged  them,  con- 
scious of  all  the  disadvantages  of  his 
position,  displayed  none  of  Uiat  energy 
and  eloquence  which  had  so  eminently 
distinguiBhed  his  antagonist.    He  spoke 
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ivithciut  any  attempt  at  interruptioilt 
"but  was  received  with  respectful  in- 
difference. Eut  liow  diHerent  was  the 
case  ivhen  tliu  AttorriL'y-Oi'iiewl  rose, 
and  in  a.  recap ituliitioii  uf  the  arj^meDts 
used  on  cither  side,  cQiitunded  that  tlie 
marriage  tif  priesta  was  not  only  striotly 
legaJ,  but  that  it  was  sanctioned  by 
the  law  of  Nature  and  of  (!od  I  The 
audience  broke  out  continually  into 
Buch  enthusiastic  cheering  as  to  drown 
even  tke  President's  bell,  until  eraiy 
effort  M'as  abandijiied  to  suppress  ao 
lively  an  expression  of  feeling. 

Aigiiuig  the  ijuBstioii  ou  legal,  his- 
torical, and  mora!  grounds,  !ie  swept 
ftway  all  the  objections  which  mediaival 
legislation  had  raised  to  the  matri- 
mony of  iirioats.  For  himself  he  would 
acknowledge  no  other  so\'erciguty  than 
that  of  the  law,  which  regarded  all 
Italians  as  citizens,  czilillcd  to  the  same 
privileges,  barred  by  Itn.'  i^ame  pFohlbl 
tions,  none  of  whii.-h  cxi-.U'i!  t  a  pncsta 
entering  into  a  uiatiinmnial  ni  tr  t 
Historically  the  case  was  cltai  the 
advocate  for  Uie  opposite  paity  refusul  to 
pay  attention  to  the  practice  neirh  tno 
thousand  years  ago,  when  Christ  and  tlio 
Apostles  were  on  earth,  hut  commenced 
his  investigations  lower  down  the  stream 
when  it  had  been  puddled  by  thi.  ambi 
tion  of  the  pontitfs.  But  b\  no  cflort 
could  it  be  shown  that  cell)  icy  was 
elevated  to  a  dogma;  it  had  ne\erat 
tainod  n  higher  rimk  than  that  of  i  canon 
and  of  what  evil  had  it  been  ])roducli\c  ' 
Let  Catholic  ecclesiastics  make  wliat 
regulations  for  tlieiiiselves  thej  pleise — 
let  them  decorate  their  churclics  nocorl 
ing  to  the  caprices  of  taste — they  shall 
be  protected,  as  shall  be  tho  e  of  all 
religions ;  but  let  theni  not  hre  to 
interfere  with  tho  civil  hitts  of  the 
country,  Tiie  law  is  sovereign  and 
before  that  all  are  equal.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  many  will  he  ofTen  led  it 
first  by  the  marriage  of  a  priest  but 
that  feeling  will  jiass  away  and  lor 
himself,  he  would  greatly  ]>refer  to  take 
a  priest  by  the  hand  who  led  not  a  lohcu 
blue  hut  a  wife  to  his  house  ! 

Here  the  Attorney-Ccneral  ceased , 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  dLsciibe 
the  scene  which  the  Court  prLseuted 


The  iiadie>nce  burnt  forth  into  cino  Inng* 
continued  cheer  ;  bat«  wereraiaDdin  th« 
air,  for  so  crawded  wa«  the  place  tliat 
most  had  been  compelled  to  wear  tlipm, 
and  uauy  pertons  thronged  around  thft 
speaker  to  thank  him,  and  to  cxpres 
their  admiratlou  of  his  eloquence.  Yat 
it  viAi  not  tlie  cloijuence  of  the  oralo^ 
nor  was  it  a  rcapoet  for  law,  nor  wn«  H 
a  regard  for  public  momlity  wliich 
awakened  thin  enthusiasm,  httt  ratbae 
it  was  delight  in  anticipating  ths  proa- 
tration  of  a  power  which  had  acted 
like  an  incubus  for  centuries.  Whethaz 
a  priest  iiaiuud  IViglia  might  form  m 
matrimonial  contract  or  not,  was  a  small 
matter;  but  whether  an  eccle«iasticaJ 
corporation  was  or  was  not  any  lonsec 
to  be  regarded  as  independent  of  the 
action  of  the  civil  law  was  a  qiie«tioQ 
of  social  and  religious  liberty.  Apart 
from  its  many  intrinsic  excellences,  the 
speech  of  uie  Attorney  General  wna 
intPTCsting  fr  m  an  thcr  Ciua  — thit 
1     I     i      1         It  1)      r  1 

tatn      I  ll  <  I  1    f       tl     ir!    n  1 

and  s|  ealvi  ^  as  I  did  must  ha\  e  1  CLn 
SHj  pose  I  to  e\[  ress  the  d  hi  erate 
o|  mion  of  the  (  o\ernment  StiU  aa 
the  dcci  mn  cf  the  lase  lay  nit  with 
him  but  with  the  judge"!  public  ex 
pectati  n  was  hell  a  little  longer  m  sua 
I  tnse  although  slight  louht  was  enter 
taiiiel  as  ti  the  result  A  lew  days 
therefore  after  the  c  nclu'iion  of  this 
imj  ortant  trial  the  writttn  decision  of 
the  judges  iias  madi,  public  to  the  fol 
lowing  eflect  — The  sentence  of  tho 
civil  tribunal  of  Salerno  cancelled  the 
0]  fOBition  to  the  celebration  of  marriage 
b  twecn  Luigi  Tn„ba  and  Mananna 
llontefu^co  on  the  ^r  und  that  the 
former  was  in  holj  orders  di,Llari,d 
to  be  inaduiis.  ibk  and  directions  gi'i  en 
that  the  mairiaj,e  should  he  or  might 
be  jrDceeled  with  acLording  to  the 
ordinances  of  tho  civil  law 

Thus  terminated  the  most  ini[  ortant 
trial  that  has  taken  jlice  in  Naples  for 
many  jean  sinte  it  e«tab'ishcs  m  prm 
cii  le  the  separation  of  Churc  h  and  btate, 
or  at  all  events  the  independent  action 
of  each  All  the  ar^umenta  uatd  j  t  o 
and  con  duimg  the  di  cussion  of  the 
question  ha\e  been  succinctly  stated. 
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for  it  appeared  desirable  to  furnish  & 
complete  view  of  the  case  as  it  has 
been    regarded    here.      That    married 
priests  will  perform  mass,  or  any  other 
religious  functions,  cannot  be  expected 
for  some  time ;  nor  indeed  until  the 
ecclesiastical  authority  which  they  ac- 
knowledge gives  its  permission.     Here, 
on  the    principle  which   it   has    laid 
down,   the  civil    power  has  no  right 
to  interfere.      The  priest  may  marry, 
may  claim  all  the  privileges  which  any 
other  citizen  enjoys ;  but  in  that  separate 
contract  which  h&a  been  made  with  the 
Church  the   Church  alone  is  arbiter. 
It  cannot  deprive  him  of  his  sacerdotal 
character,  for  "  once  a  priest  always  a 
priest ; "  but  it  can,  and  no  doubt  will, 
prohibit  him  from   exercising  priestly 
functions  as  a   "  prete   spogliato,"   an 
epithet  of  great  reproach  in  Italy.     He 
will  have  to  combat  strong  public  pre- 
judice;  but  a  better  day  is   coming; 
the  mists  of  mediaeval  ignorance   and 
superstition  are  being  rapidly  dissipated, 
and  a  respectable  married  clergy  may  in 
a  generation  or  two  stand  on  the  aitar— • 
for  in  its  own  interests  Eome  must  yield 
on  this  point.     The  case  which  I  have 
stated  bias  an  interest  per  se ;  for  whereas 
the  Tribunals  of  Genoa,  Palermo,  and 
Trani  have  already  decided  the  legality 
of  the  marriage  of  priests,  the  decision 
was  in  favour  of  men  who  had  already 
passed    the    Eubicon,    and   renounced 
allegiance    to  the    Church.      In    this 
province  alone  there  are  upwards   of 
forty  persons  who  are  in  this  position ; 
but  Luigi  Triglia,  who  has  just  received 
the  privileges  of  citizenship,  was,  and  is 
still,  in  communion  with  the  Church 
whose  authority  he  originally  acknow- 
ledged.    His  case,  therefore,  furnishes 'a 
strong  precedent  for  a  practice  which  is 
daily  becoming  more  general.  The  wedge 
has  been  introduced,  and  the  celibacy  of 
the  priesthood,  *>iough  maintained  by 
Rome,  will  be  gradually  and  practically 
rejected  by  its  ministers. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  article  without 
enforcing  a  conviction  formed  after  a 
long  acquaintance  with  Italy  and  the 
Italians,  and  on  which  I  have  always 
Kcted,  that  it  is  lumecessaiy  and  unde- 


sirable for  foreigners  to  assume  the 
character  of  teachers  and  reformers. 
That  which  is  necessary  the  Italians 
are  doing  and  will  do  of  themselves. 
Priests  began  to  marry  on  their  own 
responsibility,  and  the  law  has  now 
sanctioned  the  act.  The  abolition  or 
reduction  of  religious,  or  rather  ecclesi- 
astical fetters,  is  now  being  agitated  from 
the  North  to  the  Soutfi.  Eeligious 
liberty,  too,  is  not  a  phrase  but  a  broad 
feet.  Five  or  six  Protestant  churches 
are  opened  for  public  service  every 
Sunday  in  Naples,  and  several  in  the 
Provinces.  Whilst  therefore  reforming 
the  discipline  of  their  own  Church,  the 
Neapolitans  concede  full  liberty  to  other 
faiths.  In  short,  religious  reform  in  Italy 
is  a  political  question,  tmd  requires  no 
impulse  from  without.  Far  better,  in-^ 
deed,  is  it  without  such  impulse;  for 
that  at  which  they  would  shudder  if 
presented  as  a  suggestion  from  foreigners, 
the  Italians  will  readily  accomplish  if  it 
emanate  from  their  inner  consciousness 
of  what  is  convenient  and  right. 

Few  persons  tolerate  interference  in 
domestic  matters,  and  in  no  way  is  it 
possible  to  wound  their  susceptibilities 
more  than  by  interference  in  their  reli- 
gious affairs.  In  the  present  state  of 
Italy,  too,  as  I  have  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  witnessing,  it  only  creates 
political  and  social  embarrassments,  and 
lesuis  to  the  defeat  of  the  very  olgecte 
we  profess  to  have  in  view.  Let  well 
alone  !  The  Italians  are  awakening  from 
the  lethargy  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  they 
are  beginning  to  remove  the  excrescences 
formed  on  the  grand  and  mighty  struc- 
ture which  has  overshadowed  many 
people,  and  when  these  have  been 
cleared  away,  they  will  enter  into  the 
interior  of  the  Temple,  and  re-dedicate 
it  to  the  worship  of  Him  who  must  be 
worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
But  if,  ignorant  of  the  genius,  mental 
wants,  and  habits  of  the,  Italians,  we 
obtrude  our  assistance  upon  them  with 
the  assumed  superiority  of  the  teacher, 
and  the  presumption  of  the  fanatic,  we 
shall  arrest  their  good  work,  and  unite 
them  in  hostility  to  us. 
.  Nafles,  March  1869. 
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IlUSSIA  AND  THE  EAST. 


BY   EARL  BUKD. 


y^E  all  know  tliB  person  who  laya 
tlown  Ilia  ci^jiuicin  alioiit  iiaticms  and 
tliingB  in  general  by  meana  of  Bome 
etock  quotation.  "  Tltf  La>t  Will  of 
Pettr  the  Great"  is  one  uf  these  £»• 
Toniito  allusions.  Very  rarely  is  the 
Eastern  Question  treated  on  without 
that  "aim'J.  head"  making  its  uroird 
apparition  from  the  cauldron  of  politi- 
cal witchcraft.  Yet,  so  far  aa  authen- 
ticitj'  goes,  that  much-talked- of  EuBsi&n 
document  lias  no  more  foundation  than 
tha  "/'uii's  Polonia:"  attributed  to 
Xusciuazko,  which,  in  a  previous  ntiiu> 
ter  of  tliis  Majjazbe,  I  hnvo  proved  to 
be  a  forgery-.^ 

History  is  full  of  such  fabrications  ; 
and  the  student  liiids  his  feet  entangled 
almost  at  every  step  ill  some  intrusive 
weeds  of  this  kind,  which  cover  the 
ground  to  an  amazing  lengtli,  and  hold 
it  in  tiglit  grip  with  their  gnarled  and 
knotty  roots.  The  "  Last  "Will "  of 
Peter  I.  is  one  of  the  queerest  speci- 
meus.  It  a)>pears  for  the  first  time  in 
an  apocryphal  memoir,  falaely  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  the  notorious 
Chevalier  d'Eon,  who  was  one  of  the 
mysterious  charactera  of  last  century. 
Being  employed  as  a  confidential  agent 
of  Trance  at  the  Courts  of  Eussia  and 
England,  the  Chevalier  d'Eon  soon  grew 
into  such  a  puzzling  personage  that, 
during  his  sojourn  in  London,  and  after- 
wards at  Versailles,  bia  very  sex  became 
doubtful,  owing  to  his  use  of  wonien's 
dress,  which  he  had  to  put  on  at  the 
order  of  tlie  Erench  king,  from  a  cause 
never  yet  explained.  It  is  in  a  con- 
cocted paper,  issued  with  the  forged 
signature  of  a  secret  envoy,  whose  very 
individuality  was  a  riddle,  that  we 
find  a  counterfeit  political  bequest,  fa- 
bricated so  cleverly  as  to  have  deceived 
many  a  cautious  politician.  Sucelj',  if 
'  Macmillau's  ilagnziiiG  for^Dccember,  ISfiS. 


ever  there  was  n  RattenhSniii  of  frnudff 

— an  inextricable  confusion  of  wtonp 
litcraiy  tails  grown  together  in  a  maxa 
— this  IB  a  magnificent  example. 

And  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  al- 
leged "Will  of  Peter  the  Great"  may 
in  a  great  taeasure  be  consideral  a  text* 
book  of  Eussian  policy !  Whoever  was 
the  author  of  that  fictitious  documeol^  i 
he  did  his  work  efficiently.  He  mnst 
have  been  a  keen  obaen*er  of  contem- 
porary events.  He  must  liave  under- 
stood them  to  bo  the  result  of  deep- 
rooted  i«ndencie8  to  aggreeaion,  each  as 
they  appear  among  Bnesian  roIeiB  trtfot 
the  earliest  times — tliat  is  to  say,  front 
the  formation  of  the  Empire  in  the 
nintli  century,  when  a  race  of  Korse  or 
"VVai'angian  invaders  subjected  the  tribes 
of  the  great  plain  to  their  sway,  and 
already  attempted  the  coniiuest  of  Con- 
stantinople. Who  shall  say  whether 
the  writer  of  this  document  Intended 
it  in  furllierance  of  Muscovite  designs, 
or  as  a  warning  to  Euroijc)  Tlie 
latter  supposition  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  natural  one.  JJeverthclesa,  such 
has  been  the  cunni):g  of  Russian  state- 
craft., that  no  sooner  was  the  "  Last 
Will "  fully  accredited  in  public  opinion, 
than  it  was  used  as  a  means  of  para- 
lysing resistance,  and  jiaving  the  way 
for  the  ready  acceptance  of  what  was 
proclaimed  as  an  inevitable  destiny. 

llierc  is  much  to  be  unkarnt,  and 
not  a  few  tilings  of  importance  to  be 
learnt,  ivith  regard  to  Eussia.  It  has 
been  said  by  a  pan-Sckvic  propa- 
gandist, with  more  apparent  than  teal 
originality,  Uiat  "Kussia  was  discovered 
at  the  same  time  as  America,  and 
formed  itself  pohtieally  in  the  same 
cenLuij  with  the  United  .States,"  An 
old  faUacy  freshly  dished  up  !  Instead 
of  beginning  at  the  beginning,  as  the 
Flench  say,  the  Eussian  author,  in  quest? 
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of  a  striking  simile,  took  up  the  liistoiy 
of  his  country  at  the  period  convenient 
for  his  purpose,  and  then  grouped  the 
facts  with  corresponding  boldness.  His 
aim  was  to  make  out  a  case  of  "  youth- 
ful barbarian  strength"  against  European 
corruption  and  degeneracy.  The  "senile 
blood  of  the  Germano-Romanic  world  " 
was  to  be  rejuvenated  by  a  "sinewy 
Northern  people  "  that  had  just  pushed 
itself  into  historical  prominence.  A 
great  tragedy  was  to  be  enacted:  the 
United  Sclaves  were  to  step  upon  the 
scene  as  the  destroyers  of  an  effete  civi- 
lization, and  the  founders  of  a  new  pan- 
Hussian  world.  The  Mujik  and  the 
Cossack,  fresh  from  the  "  workshop  of 
nations,"  were  to  regenerate  the  worn- 
out  inhabitants  of  Western  Europe ;  or, 
rather,  to  "  improve  us  off  the  face  of 
the  eartL" 

Now,  in  point  of  fact,  nothing  can  be 
more  erroneous  than  the  idea  that  Eussia 
was  discovered  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
or  that  under  Peter,  son  of  Alexis,  she 
first  emerged  from  a  chaotic  state  into 
the  proportions  of  a  realm,  or  that  since 
his  reign  she  has  been  continually  de- 
veloping her  "juvenile  vigour."  Re- 
discovered, then,  Eussia  no  doubt  was. 
Before  that  time,  her  Warangian  rulers 
— a  foreign  race,  ruling  with  the  aid  of 
a  foreign  military  clan  —  had  often 
stretched  out  their  hands  towards  the 
sceptre  of  Eastern  Eome.  They  did  so 
when  the  Eussians  were  still  worshipping 
the  heathen  idols  of  Porun  and  Yurru, 
and  while  Constantinople  was  governed 
by  an  orthodox  Imperator.  As  soon 
as  they  were  baptized,  they  changed 
their  argument  by  asserting  a  "reli- 
gious mission."  But  it  was  merely 
a  change  of  argument,  not  of  purpose. 
They  asserted  that  mission  against  the 
Christian  rulers  of  Byzantium,  just  as 
they  subsequently  did  against  the  infidel 
Ottoman.  It  is  as  if  the  abject  spirit 
of  slavery  in  so  many  millions  of  their 
subjects  had  continually  tended  to  pro- 
duce a  vertigo  of  ambition  in  the  minds 
of  the  Eussian  monarchs. 

But  after  vast  exertions,  their  Empire, 
by  a  sort  of  historical  retribution,  col- 
lapsed under  internal  convulsions  and 


outward  attacks.  Its  political  unity 
was  destroyed  by  quarrels  among  the 
different  branches  of  the  reigning  family; 
and  when  at  last  the  nomadic  hordes  of 
Genghis-Ehan  and  Batu  appeared  on 
the  confines,  there  was  no  centre  of 
resistance,  no  strength  or  patriotism  to 
oppose  them.  "Within  a  few  years 
Eussia  became  the  slave  of  the  Golden 
Horde,  and  from  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  the  Mongols  governed  the  king- 
dom of  the  proud  Euriks.  The  very 
name  of  Eussia  became  now  confused  in 
the  memory  of  Europe.  She  sank  back 
into  utter  oblivion.  When,  through  the 
downfall  of  the  Mongol  Kaptchak,  her 
independence  was  restored,  she  was 
indeed,  in  some  manner,  rediscovered 
for  Europe,  through  ambassadors  and 
scientific  commissions  from  Germany; 
but  the  state  of  things  which  they  found 
in  Eussia  is  described  in  their  reports 
as  the  very  reverse  of  "  youthfulness." 
Hence  the  parallel  with  the  discovery  of 
America  is  nothing  but  a  shallow  wit- 
ticism, or  an  audacious  presumption  on 
the  ignorance  of  the  many. 

The  truth  is,  that  Eussia  is  an  old 
Empire.  Its  first  establishment  is 
about  coeval  with  Alfred  of  England, 
But,  unlike  other  European  countries, 
Eussia  has  for  a  thousand  years  oscillated 
between  existence  as  a  military  empire 
of  menacing  aspirations,  and  total  poli- 
tical eclipse.  Steady  internal  develop- 
ment she  has  hardly  had  until  now. 
From  her,  nothing  has  yet  accrued  to 
civilization.  She  has  only  destroyed  the 
independence  of  more  advanced  com- 
munities, and  pushed  the  boundaries  of 
barbarism  farther  into  Europe.  Finding 
at  home  scarcely  any  impediment  to  their 
most  extravagant  wishes,  the  Grand 
Princes  and  Czars  indulged  in  the  wildest 
dreams  of  conquest.  Their  exaggerated 
aspirations  were,  however,  followed  by 
terrible  catastrophes.  Still,  after  a 
period  of  prostration,  the  insatiate  spirit 
of  ambition  regularly  reappeared.  And 
this  ugly  see-saw  game  will,  I  apprehend, 
continue,  until  Europe  has  succeeded  in 
pushing  the  frontiers  of  civilization 
further  into  Muscovy,  by  means  of  th© 
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roflurrection  of  the  Folisli,  Finuiah,  and 
otlier  niitibuulitiiis,  in  'whuiu  the  spirit 
of  aelf-govemiuent  ia  yet  iiuaubdned, 

The  iasno  of  the  Crimenn  war,  though, 
territorially  speaking,  it  ilul  not  restrict 
liufisia,  baa  had  one  important  civiliziiig 
efiect.  It  has  1ml  to  tht?  ctnancipatioa 
of  the  hulk  of  thu  penplo,  which  until 
then  had  been  serfs,  eilher  under  the 
Crown  or  the  landed  aristiici;icy.  The 
Crown  and  tho  aristocracy  had  been 
slaveholders  to  an  eq^uiil  uKtent,  etieh 
having  about  34,000,000  of  sorfs.  When 
the  pi-estiga  of  the  Oqwh  ivaa  deeply 
shaken,  thruugh  thn  di'fcnt  ai  iSebastapoI, 
an  attempt  was  ma>lo  liy  tlio  more  ad- 
Tanecd  section  of  tli(.-ari^lii(.-iacy,  together 
with  agitators  in  a  Il'w  uf  ihi.-  towns,  to 
obtain  a  share  in  the  gij^'trunicnt  bythe 
introduction  of  a  kind  of  piirliamentary 
regime.  At  the  same  tiiuf!  the  landed 
gentry  of  some  of  the  liunitr  Polish  pro- 
vinces stepped  forwani  willi  plans  for  the 
maniiraission  of  their  jxa-^aiit  bondsmen 
— partly  from  motivfi  df  linmanily, 
partly  from  political  calculatioiL  It 
was  theu  that  Government,  hemmed  in 
oa  many  sides,  endeavoured  to  bi'eak 
through  the  narrowing  circle  by  raisinft 
the  standard  of  the  "  Emancipation  of 
the  Serfs "  throughout  the  Empire ; 
thus  assuming  suddenly  the  part  of  a 
liberator  of  the  masses.  Tho  plan  suc- 
ceeded, and  has  probably  saved  the  Czars 
for  a  time.  Despotic  rule,  in  a  political 
sense,  was  maintained  by  the  resolute 
and  timely  abolition  of  an  iniquitous 
social  privilege  of  the  Upper  Hundred 
Thousand.  This,  in  round  figures,  was 
the  number  of  possessors  of  serfs,  reckon- 
ing both  those  who  had  less  than  twenty- 
ono  and  those  wlio  had  over  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  bondsmen. 

Can  it  be  reasonably  hoped  that  the 
system  of  territorial  aggression  and  ab- 
sorption, which  the  Cairs  have  carried 
out  on  t!ie  principles  of  the  apocryphal 
"  Will  of  Teter  I.,"  has  received  a  final 
check  through  external  defeat  or  internal 
social  changes?  The  siihjuj,'ation  of 
Caucasian  tribes,  and  the  sudden  bound 
made  by  Russia  into  the  khanates  of  Inde- 
pendent Tartary— all  effected  since  Iho 
end  of  the  Crimean  war — arc  a  significant 


answer  to  the  question.  More  than  tb»: 
in  dealing  with  tho  (;of>iiata  racaa  oo  her 
south-western  border,  Butiua  has,  within 
the  ladt  ten  years,  developed  a  propa- 
gandism  from  which  diplotnatitite  of 
tho  old  schnol  would  have  shrunk.  It 
is  the  propag&ndisni  which  lately  cul- 
minated in  the  great  "Sclavoiiian  Exhibi- 
tion" at  Moscow,  where  delegates  from 
all  Sclave  races — the  Polish  alone  ex- 
cepted— made  their  obeissnce  to  tlw 
Bussian  power,  and  where  the  startlinfj 
doctrine  whs  proclaimed  that  the  RoeaiaiL 
laoguago  ought  to  bo  the  "  language  of 
tho  future," — if  I  may  express  myself  go 
without  disrespeiit  to  music. 

It  is  as  if  Germans,  Danes,  N«^ 
wegisns,  Swedes,  and  English  were 
suddenly  to  bo  fused  in  nation  and 
language,  the  idiom  of  one  of  tbem 
being  taken  as  ruling  for  all  1  lo 
like  manner,  the  project  of  tha  pon- 
SlaviBts  is,  to  weld  together  the  Great 
and  Little  Russians,  Poles,  RuBsinen, 
f<I,>vaks,  CriiiLts,  Czedis,  S,,rviari.s  lio?- 
niaks,  and  even  that  scmi-slavonized 
Tartar  people,  the  Bulgarians.  An 
impossible  plan,  on  the  face  of  it.  But 
the  thoughts  of  men  must  be  bent  to 
"the  Great  Idea!"  So  these  scattered 
fragments  of  Sclavonian  tribes  are  to  he 
taught  to  look  up  to  Russia  as  their 
leader  in  the  sti'ugglo  against  those 
inconvenient  nations  which  lie  athwart 
South-eastern  Europe  as  stumbling- 
blocks  to  Muscovite  aggrandisement. 
Hence,  theories  of  language  are  called 
iu  to  aid  a  movement  whicli  tends  to 
the  expansion  of  the  Russian  Empire 
over  Turkey,  Hungary,  and  even  parts 
of  the  territory  of  the  German  nation. 

Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  a  certain 
intcnial  weakness  and  gnawing  disease 
is  the  cause  of  this  unnatural  apiictite  I 
After  having  gradually  alworbed  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Ugrian  race 
by  which  it  was  formerly  surroun<led  in 
the  north-east,  the  Muscovite  stock  has 
still,  on  its  southern  confines,  a  large 
fringe  of  ilalo- Russian,  Cossack,  Tartar, 
and  other  races,  which  in  habits,  speech, 
and  creed,  form  a  discordant  element  in 
the  level  uniformity  of  the  remainder 
of  the  Empire.     It  took  some  centuries 
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to  establish  the  spiritaal  supremacy  of 
the  Czar  over  the  Church  of  Eussia 
proper.  But  among  the  races  that  do 
not  belong  to  the  Muscovite  stock  pro- 
perly speaking,  a  sullen  resistance  to 
this  Papal  claim  of  the  helmeted  chief- 
tain of  the  Empire  has  never  died  out. 
Schismatic  tendencies  of  this  kind, 
fanned  into  open  revolt  by  persecution, 
have  often  proved  the  cover  or  ally  of 
insurrectionary  movements — ^not  the  less 
important  because  Europe  paid  little 
heed  to  them. 

It  was  from  the  Steppe  countries  in 
the  south-east  that  Pugatschefif,  the 
Cossack  rebel — with  the  aid  of  "  here- 
tics," "  roskolniks,"  who  would  not 
hear  of  the  Petersburg  Papacy,  and 
supported  by  men  unwilling  to  bear 
the  yoke  of  serfdom. — shook  the  throne 
of  the  Czarina  Catharine  during  two 
years ;  the  insurrection  approaching  in 
its  irregular  course  almost  to  the  gates 
of  Moscow.  That  mighty  upheaval  was 
cruelly  quelled.  In  our  days  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  expected  that  a  second 
Pugatscheff  will  arise.  Still,  the  assi- 
milation of  those  tribes  with  the  bulk 
of  the  Muscovite  nation  is  far  from  per- 
fect. Nay,  in  a  religious  sense  it  is  so 
little  advanced  that  the  Imperial  Go- 
vernment, with  the  suspicion  natural  to 
all  holders  of,  or  aspirants  to,  unlimited 
power,  has  now  and  then  allowed  itself 
to  be  excited  to  acts  of  persecution, 
which  only  served  further  to  alienate 
populations  already  inclined  to  dis- 
affection, and  to  make  even  Turkey 
appear  as  a  tolerant  country.  Schis- 
matic refugees  from  Eussia,  of  Cossack 
and  Malo-Eussian  descent,  have  indeed 
sometimes  sought  an  asylum  on  the 
Sultan's  territory.  The  fact  may  seem 
the  more  strange  when  we  remember 
that  the  Eussian  Government  has  been 
tolerant  enough  to  its  own  Mohamme- 
dan and  heathen  subjects,  of  whom 
there  are  not  a  few  on  the  European 
soil  of  its  empire.  An  extraordinary 
complication  indeed,  that  a  Power, 
some  of  whose  provinces  are  studded 
with  mosques  and  pagan  temples,  should 
launch  out  against  the  "inhdel  Turk," 
and  that  its  emissaries  should  tell  tales  of 


an  "  oppressed  faith  "  abroad,  whilst  at 
home  there  is  religious  feud  and  occa- 
sional persecution  of  those  who  deny 
the  Czar's  quality  as  the  "  vice-gerent  of 
God  upon  earth  "  1 

A  fact  of  paramount  importance  is  here 
to  be  noted.  The  schismatic  Eussian 
Churches  have  a  nearer  affinity  to  the 
Greco- Catholic  Church  of  the  Christian 
rayah  of  Turkey,  than  to  that  of  which 
the  Emperor  asserts  himself  to  be  the 
head !  If,  therefore,  the  spiritual  supre- 
macy of  the  Czar  could  be  transplanted 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  Constantinople^ 
an  immense  step  would  be  made  towards 
extinguishing  Malo-Eussian  and  Cos^ 
sack  "heresy."  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  which  incessantly  urge  forward 
Czarism  to  new  attempts  of  conquest 
or  convulsion  in  the  Eastern  quarter. 
The  establishment  of  Muscovite  rule  at 
Constantinople  would  not  merely  dis* 
place  a  Mohammedan  power,  but  would 
take  the  Nonconformists  of  Eussia  in 
the  rear.  Thus  we  find  that  spirit 
of  "  universal  dominion,"  which  is  one 
of  the  political  traditions  of  the  un- 
wieldy Northern  Power,  fed  by  a  side- 
current  of  Greco-Catholic  Popedom. 

It  may  create  surprise  that  the  Greco- 
Catholics  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  with 
such  prospects  before  them,  should  yield 
to  Eussian  influence.  The  explanation 
is  to  be  found,  partly  in  the  greediness 
of  some  of  their  poorer  priesthood, 
partly  in  the  desire  of  the  national 
secessionists  of  Turkey  to  obtain  efficient 
aid  from  the  mighty  ruler  across  the 
border.  On  her  part,  Eussia  calculates 
that,  if  by  her  agency  the  Turkish  State- 
ediflce  be  once  overthrown,  the  collapse 
of  the  Hungarian  realm,  which  is  repletef 
with  discordant  races,'  will  speedily 
follow.  In  the  absence  of  a  new  state-< 
forming  power  among  that  medley  of 
nationalities  which  is  grouped,  on  the 
one  hand  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  on  ther 
other  in  the  Magyar  kingdom,  Eussia 
herself  hopes  to  be  able  to  take  them 
all  in  hand  by  girding  them  with  a 
Sclavonian  belt.  It  is  with  this  view 
she  carries  on  her  propaganda  among 
the  Euthenes  of  Galicia;  the  Czechs 
and  Slovenes  that  are  interspersed  with 
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the  Germans  of  the  fomior  Federal 
provinces  of  Austria ;  tliR  Slovaks, 
Croats,  and  Serbs  of  Hungary;  and 
the  Bosniaks,  the  Monlenej;rinoa,  the 
Servians,  and  even  the  liulgariana  of 
Turkey.  The  ]!ulgiirianB,  however,  are 
rather  loth  to  catch  at  thu  allureroenta 
held  out  to  them.  They  consider  them- 
flelvea  a  distinct  nation — cciually  rft- 
moved  from  the  Turks  and  from  their 
Servian  and  lEoumaii  nciyliljoura. 

Let  tliQ  reader  take  a  glance  at  an 
ethnographical  map.  lie  will  see  by  its 
aid  how  the  pao-Sclavist  movement — of 
which  the  llussiaii  l  loviinmont  now 
acknowledges  itself  willi  -iiMt  opennBBB 
SB  the  protector,  and  whii.li  Lm  foryeaia 
heen    earned    on   in    1:  .!.u,b   hy   men 


part. 

make.  There  iaaljreak,hcre  and  there,in 
the  linlts.  At  other  places,  the  material 
used  is  of  a  doubtful  kind.  In  case  of 
need,  Russian  policy  would  not  he  at  a 
loss  for  an  iron  substitute.  It  has  shown 
in  Poland  within  tlie  List  year  what  it 
means  to  do  with  a  restive  nationality, 
even  if  it  be  of  Sclavoaian  extraction. 
The  doctrine  that  liussian  ought  to  bo 
the  language  of  all  Stlaves  has  been 
applied  there  by  a  famous  military  order, 
with  a  severity  of  which  Uiere  is  perhaps 
not  a  similar  instance  on  record  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  With  great  trutli 
Eossutli  once  said  (at  a  time  when  he 
himself  had  not  changed  ui  his  public 
conduct)  tliat  "  no  word  has  been  more 
"  misrepresented  than  the  word  Xation- 
"  ality,  which  has  become  in  the  hands 
"  of  absolutism  a  dangerous  weapon 
"  against  Liberty."  lie  added  that — "the 
"  idea  of  pan-Sclavism,  that  is,  the  idea 
"  that  the  mighty  stock  of  Sclavonic  races 
"  called  to  rule  the  world,  as  once  the  is 
"  Komans  did,  was  a  Eussian  plot,  a 
"  dark  design  to  make  out  of  national 
"  feelings  a  tool  of  KuEsian preponderance 
"  over  the  world." 

"•The  "Eastern  Question"  cannot  be 
understood  without  a  reference  to  the 
more  than  secular — because  millenary — 


policy  of  RuesioD  nileiK,  U  wcQ  U  B 
clear  knowledge  of  tho  rUatribulitin  of 
races  between  tbo  (.'ariiathiAU  Tanjtv  and 
Csp«  Malapan.  It  is  th«  cliaractcmtic 
both  of  Hungary  and  of  Turkey  to 
present,  not  so  much  the  foaturw  of  a 
strong  national  unity,  aa  of  a  jumble  of 
fragiuenta  of  nationalities  and  tribe& 
The  caiw  of  Turkey  is  the  worst  u 
regards  politiud  rule.  That  of  Hauguy 
ifl  not  less  complicalod  in  confusion  ot 
tribes.  At  his  coronation,  the  l^Iagyar 
king,  by  way  of  public  ceremony,  haa  tQ 
ride  up  a  mound,  called  the  Coronation 
HiU,  and  there,  turning  auccesaively  to 
the  four  quarters,  has  to  brandish  a 
sword  i^inst  phantom  enemies.  They 
are  located,  these  phantom  enemipe,  in 
the  country  itself.  They  may  be  con- 
ciliated for  a  time  :  they  may  be  only 
latent  adversaries.  But  the  danger  is 
fitdl  there  ;  it  only  depends  on  the  wiles 
of  some  foreign  Power,  or  on  an  in- 
judicious political  act  at  home,  to  call 
them  out  into  the  field. 

The  fact  is,  the  great  migrations  and 
invasions  of  bygone  ages  have  turned 
tho  whole  Eastern  quarter  of  Kurope 
topsy-turvy.  Every  claim  of  one  race 
is  contested  by  a  score  of  others.  The 
Mi^'j-ar  nation,  occupying  the  centre  of 
Hungary,  is  matched  off,  in  the  four 
quarters,  by  a  heterogeneous  mingle- 
mangle  of  po])ulations  strangely  huddled 
together,  and  in  descent  and  idioin  dif- 
fering as  much  as  Turks  do  from  Russians, 
or  Italians  from  Dutch. 

Fortunately,  the  central  Jli^yar  race^ 
originally  sprung  from  a  stock  of  nomadic 
chivalry,  has  in  course  of  time  developed 
remarkable  qualities  of  self-go vernmeut, 
albeit  up  to  18-18  in  a  narrow  aristticratic 
sense.  On  the  banks  of  the  Danube 
they  established  a  sort  of  "  British  Con- 
stitution "  even  before  the  lime  at  which 
England  had  properly  arrived  at  parlia- 
mentary government ;  thus  i)ractically 
contradicting  a  supei'ficial  race-theory 
which  is  at  present  too  much  in  vogue. 
It  is  this  strong  state-forming  quality  of 
the  Magyars  which  has  enabled  them 
to  preserve  their  community  through 
dangers  which  would  Jiave  spht  in 
pieces  many  a  commonwealth  of  stronger 
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national  cohesion.  What  the  Grerman 
eword  did  for  them  against  the  common 
foe,  need  not  be  forgotten.  It  remains 
nevertheless  a  wonder  that  the  country 
has  survived  so  many  shocks  from  with- 
out and  separatist  movements  from 
within — movements  which  have  at  times 
"brought  it  to  the  verge  of  destruction. 
•Within  contemporary  remembrance,  I 
need  only  allude  to  the  last  War  of 
Independence.  Then,  Hapsburg  and 
Bomanoff  statecraft  joined  hands  for  a 
while  to  set  up  local  counter-insurrec- 
tions, so  as  to  convulse  Hungary  from 
within,  and  render  her  an  easy  prey 
to  attack  from  without.  The  scheme 
proved  only  too  successful  for  a  while. 
The  Hungarian  Revolution  was  under- 
mined by  a  war  of  races,  kindled  by 
despotic  guile,  before  it  fell  under  the 
weight  of  the  combined  armies  of  the 
Kaiser  and  the  Czar. 

I  have  purposely  dwelt  on  these  mat- 
ters, for  it  is  idle  t-o  approach  the 
Eastern  Question  to-day  without  think- 
ing of  its  bearing  on  reconstituted  Hun- 
gary. The  very  elections  which  have 
po  recently  taken  place  in  that  country 
prove  the  existence  of  an  intii^ate 
connexion.  In  the  Slovak,  Croat,  and 
German  districts  of  the  Magyar  realm, 
the  party  favourable  to  Hungarian 
union  have  triumphed.  It  is  diiferent 
in  the  districts  inhabited  by  a  ma- 
jority of  Rouman  and  Servian-speaking 
peoples.  In  that  quarter,  the  Eastern 
Question  turns  up;  the  Eouman  and 
Servian  population  being  located  or 
loosely  scattered  on  both  sides  of  the 
border  between  Hungary  and  Turkey. 
The  Eouman  leaders  at  Bucharest, 
of  the  Bratiano  stamp,  and  the  Ser- 
vian enemies  of  the  Magyar  realm, 
wish  to  cut  up  Hungary;  the  former 
demanding  the  whole  country  as  far  as 
the  river  Theiss !  It  would  be  the 
^^  Finis  Hungarics^^  for  good,  though  no- 
body might  have  uttered  the  word. 
Eussia,  which  looks  at  the  independence 
and  aggrandisement  of  Moldo-Wallachia 
as  a  mere  incident,  would  at  all  events 
be  satisfied  by  the  disruption  of  Hun- 
gary, For,  if  the  Magyar  people,  which 
forms  the  matrix  of  nationality  in  that 


Danubian  quarter,  be  once  dispossessed, 
the  whole  political  building  will  col- 
lapse, and,  with  it,  the  shelter  against  the 
icy  storm  from  the  great  Northern  plain. 
Instead  of  the  "principle  of  Nation- 
ality" being  triumphant.  Liberty  would 
have  but  to  grieve  at  such  an  issue. 
With  the  barriers  of  the  ancient  Dan- 
ubian commonwealth  once  destroyed, 
Eussia  would  suddenly  have  circum- 
vented the  Bosphorus,  and,  through 
affiliated  Sclave  tribes,  would  claim  sway 
on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  where 
she  has  already  endeavoured  to  secure 
a  port. 

In  Hungary,  in  spite  of  undeniable 
difficulties,  a  strong  political  mainstay 
exists,  in  the  powerful  development  of 
a  free  spirit  of  self-government  in 
that  race,  round  which  the  others  are 
territorially  grouped.  When  we  come 
to  the  Ottoman  Empire,  we  find  diffi- 
culties vastly  on  the  increase :  a  strong 
centre  of  freedom  being  entirely  want- 
ing, and  clashing  national  aspirations 
being  simply  checked  by  the  station- 
ary rule  of  a  conquering  people.  It 
is  true,  there  are  some  who  solve  the 
"Eastern  Question"  offhand  by  be- 
queathing the  European  part  of  Turkey 
to  the  "ten  million  Greeks,"  the  de- 
scendants of  the  old  Hellenic  stock,  and 
the  natural  inheritors  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire.  I  once  heard  an  eminent 
writer,  who  has  made  deep  researches 
on  matters  connected  with  his  own 
country,  start,  or  rather  credulously 
repeat,  this  wonderful  proposition.  The 
"  ten  million  Greeks "  he  had  evolved 
from  the  depths  of  his  own  conscious- 
ness, though  not  belonging  to  the 
nation  somewhat  hastily  described  as 
liable  to  the  performance  of  such 
clever  feats.  His  mistake  was,  of 
course,  that  he  substituted  "Greeks" 
for  adherents  of  the  Greco-Catholic 
belief  Of  Greeks  in  a  national  or 
ethnological  sense  there  are  in  European 
Turkey  not  more  thsui  a  million,  one 
half  of  which  live  scattered  through  the 
various  provinces  !  A  little  more  than 
another  million  lives  in  the  kingdom  of 
Greece.  Another  million,  at  most,  is 
scattered  through  Asia  Minor.     Of  all 
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l)ii>  raon>  in  Tjmi-am  Tiir);ey.  tLe  Gfoek 
(iT  It'iDiaic  is  the  H«»kf«l,  ciuiuenc^j 
wjitakia,;.  Ht^ilna,  n^itL'^r  the  I^tifr- 
irpf^kiUK  T^ciriiiia)i4  ur  the  ['annbUB 
PriiKrijmlitiw,  ntii  the  .<«Tiii  S<:!aTaitian, 
•f  iui-1'arUr  IlQl^riatu,  nor  tL«  .S«nriaM 
And  Ibctvignat^.ScUvfepcipulali'.inBiii  tlw 
iu'>rt)i'«>'i-Jat  of  Tu/lcey,  nor  xiip  .\lbuHie 
f)r  fttikij-rtaiT,  tbe  majorilv  of  whom  an 
of  thi  M'jliatnmedan  creed,  will  hew  <tt 
any  lly^ar.tinc  Rlaim  of  ihv  Gre«k& 

It  w'lul'J  he  prmM^,  no  'loiitit,  nnder 
fevoumhle  i:ircumsUin.'eB,  to  form  ind«- 
pi-ri(l<-rit  [,'toupii  of  Kouman,  Bulgarian, 
Jin'I  fii-rvian  n.itionalitj'.  Viifortunaiclj', 
tiii'I'T  tlin  (fiiidauce  of  a  foreign  sg- 
gri-KiiivR  [lOwer,  the  fJMt  aii'l  iasi  mc&- 
tioiiwl  niitinnal  elements  are  used  aa 
agftTKiitu  f'lr  distuiliing  the  Hdh- 
gnriiin  eijnim'in wealth,  wh^jse  recoD- 
HlitatiriiL  in  an  eyesore  to  autocratic 
poliey.  On  their  part,  tlio  BulgamnB 
Mem  to  aim  at  nrjthing  more  than  local 
aut'.iiomy.  Aa  to  the  rlilfpreiit  national 
(froiiji^  wiiith  of  Iho  iUlkan  ran^e^ 
OwiiinlMM,  ]I.:lI.:r.ps,  Wlachs,  Gn^co- 
ti<'];,y<,jihiim,  and  Shki pet ars— they  are 
inr;xlrir,iil,ly  cojifiised.  iliit  (he  Greek 
r:\rj;  rannot  he  waij  to  have  the  upper 
haud  .;i  ffi  tliwe  in  point  of  nuinhers. 

'J'liriK«aly  aim:  forms  an  exception. 
Ill  I'lpinit',  however,  there  ia  the  most 
pii/zliN;,'  varipHntioii,  the  non-Greek 
])0]iiilfiiiori  predomiiiatinf;.  In  Greece 
itH'-lf,  to  till!"  very  day,  though  the 
piociisM  of  Hi'llenisution  has  niuuh 
adviKin^d  xm:.,  t!ie  War  of  Independ- 
(:iii:i'.  iiiiiionalily  iw  not  yet  fully  reton- 
Blitiitr'd.  'I'liere,  a  PoiiHideraUo  Albanesc- 
n]n-iiliiii;^'  |nipiilalion  forms,  as  it  were,  a 
Heni'M  of  Htiangd  erratic  hloeka  lyinq 
neriiKH  that  little  country  —  not  only 
north  of  the  Gnlf  of  Lopanto,  but  at  tho 


Toy  galea  of  Atbna  BBd  is  paila  ■(  IL* 

Uorea.     It  iB  rail 

of  thing*,  «hieb  has 


taUj  ntiieni.  When  ifca  «Mb  <M» 
af  Europe  was  thaugiA  \j  ttm  BtoA 

tabem,  Onee*  was  tatnwd  mnda  «ni^ 
obIt  *  aBudl  nsBnant  betng  lull  tit 
tlw  ori^asl  atcB.  Tina  naden  lbs  t^' 
stootitn  of  Gi««Je  Dationalitjr  a  rather 
Uhorimv  taak.  Noma  can  mon  deploie 
th»  diOoiltte*  than  tboM  who  would 
Ma  ace  the  cbosic  eoil  of  Uellu  netored 
to  aometUng  of  its  pristine  (doij.'/ 

"  Ootd  it  the  btftrt,  Uii  Orwcie !  that  tookaoi 
thee. 
Not  fed*  u  lorert  o'er  the  ilnst  the;  lored  ; 
Did]  is  the  e^e  thai  irill  nut  weep  to  aee 
Thy  walls  ilefacfd,  tb;  mouklenng  shrines 


Yet  even  Byron,  nhoae 
drove  him  to  lay  down  bis  Ufa  oa  Hel- 
lenic ground,  wrote  well-known  words 
of  warning  against  a  rash,  inconeiderats 
step  which  would  threaten  the  cause  of 
universal  progress  by  bringing  an  ambi- 
tious barharian  power  to  Constantinople. 
The  enactment  of  such  a  dark  tragedy 
is  by  all  means  to  be  prevented.  It  ia 
difHcult  steering,  no  doubt,  through  the 
Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  a  benumbing 
Oriental  sway,  and  a  crushing,  ndentless 
despotism  tliat  lies  continually  in  wait 
for  new  victims.  But,  much  as  the  iia- 
satisfactory  state  of  iho  East  may  be 
deplored,  a  proper  solution  will  not  be 
arrived  at  so  long  as  Central  Europe 
lacks  a  strong  constitution  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  freedom,  and  Poland,  instead  of 
being  a  shield  for  tlio  security  of  the 
Continent,  is  turned  into  a  weapon  of 
aggression  against  it. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

ONLY  AN  OLD  PORTFOLIO. 

Thirtt  tbonsand  a  year  is  a  nice  thing ; 
60  is  a  title.  The  two  combined  allow 
of  a  man's  expressing  his  opinions  pretty 
freely,  besides  imposing  them,  if  he  be 
tyrannically  inclined,  on  such  small 
people  of  his  acquaintance  as  count  their 
yearly  income  by  hundreds  instead  of 
thousands,  and  contrive  to  eke  out  ex- 
istence without  the  help  of  ice-houses, 
pine-pits,  or  a  handle  to  their  names. 

But  from  him  to  whom  much  is  giveii 
much  is  required.  When  a  baronet  is 
so  obliging  as  to  die  in  the  prime  of  life, 
the  very  least  his  successor  can  do  is  to 
bury  him  decently.  This  Sir  Louis  did, 
and  something  more.  He  set  Muroni 
to  work  out  a  design  for  a  monument 
to  stand  beside  Lady  Caroline's;  and 
he  contemplated  putting  in  a  stained 
window  to  the  united  memory  of  the 
family  so  strangely  swept  off  to  make 
room  for  him.  He  thought  of  it  all, 
and  spoke  of  it  to  his  mother,  without 
any  affectation  of  sorrow  or  regret  more 
than  he  really  felt.  The  only  two  he 
grieved  at  all  for  were  those  two  pretty 
boys ;  it  was  for  their  sakes  principally 
that  he  wished  to  put  in  the  window. 
His  mother  assented  to  everything  he 
said.  Her  son  always  acted  rightly  and 
feelingly,  said  she.  That  settled,  and 
Muroni  hard  at  work,  Louis  wanted  to 
set  off  straight  to  Toulouse  to  plead  his 
cause  face  to  face  with  his  lady.  He 
guessed  truly  that  if  he  chose  to  write 
again  it  would  not  be  Mrs.  Russell's 
fault  if  he  were  refused.  £ut  he  was 
proud,  and  did  not  choose  that  she 
should  interfere  any  more,  either  for 
good  or  evlL 

But  now  his  own  mother  interfered, 
unknowingly,  to  keep  him  back  from 
hearing  his  fate.  She  did  not  feel  equal 
to  being  left  alone  yet,  she  said.    It  was 


all  very  new  and  unexpected,  and  Louis 
must  stay  and  help  her  through.  She 
wondered  at  this  erratic  propensity  so 
suddenly  developed,  now  when  he  was 
just  come  into  the  possession  of  a  home 
worth  staying  at  home  for. 

"You  cannot  go  abroad,"  she  saidj 
nervously ;  "  you  really  cannot,  till  you 
have  taken  your  position  in  the  county." 

"  Here  I  am,"  said  Louis,  rising  and 
planting  himself  on  the  rug  in  front  of 
the  fire.     "  Now  then ! " 

"Nonsense !  You  know  what  I  mean," 
Mrs.  Vivian  insisted.  "  Everybody  will 
be  calling,  of  course;  nobodies  and  all" 
— Mrs.  Vivian  had  gone  through  Lady 
Caroline's  visiting-book,  and  had  made 
shrewd  guesses  as  to  who  were  the  no- 
bodies, already — "  and  we  shall  have  t^ 
call  in  return.  And  I  really  don't  feel 
equal  to  the  exertion  alone,  my  dear 
boy;  I  don't  indeed."  Which  was  an 
unrighteous  fib.  Eor  Mrs.  Vivian  the 
bar6net's  mother,  in  the  mourning  robed 
furnished  by  Madame  Elise,  was  a  very 
different  woman,  inside  and  out,  to  Mrs. 
Vivian  the  poor  barrister's  mother,  in  a 
feebly-rustling,  scanty  garment  of  three- 
and- twopenny  silk,  that  Miss  Pincot 
would  have  scorned  for  her  own  afteiv 
noon  wear. 

"And  how  long  will  that  take?" 
asked  Louis,  after  a  pause.  It  was  hor* 
ribly  vexatious  to  be  kept  dawdling  at 
Vivian  Court  for  such  a  miserable,  futile 
business  as  making  the  acquaintance  of 
a  lot  of  county  magnates,  who  cared  as 
little  for  him  as  he  did  for  them,  and 
whose  sole  claim  to  his  courtesy  was  the 
feet  of  their  having  ridden  across  coun*- 
try  with  his  uncle,  and  accepted  Lady 
Caroline's  dinner  invitations  once  or 
twice  annually. 

He  knew  that  his  mother  was  right 
in  a  feminine,  conventional  point  of 
view,  about  his  "taking  his  position." 
But  he  was  horribly  vexed.  He  ground 
his  teeth  as  he  thought  of  the  possible 


ctmsoqiiencca  of  delay.  But  lie  took  up 
tlie  t.-inj,'kHl  tlireads  of  palii.'npB  again 
"beforo  lio  spoke,  lie  was  not  going  to 
vent  liis  vexation  on  liis  kind,  fond, 
fussy  old  mother.  And  liis  voico  wsa 
just  ns  quiet,  as  usual  'irliuii  lie  asked 
her  that  quest iun. 

"  How  Ion? !  Tliat  wna  really  impOB- 
eible  to  tell,"  said  tlio  artful  ivnman,  de- 
tetmiitednottobc  left  in  the  lurch  before 
every  one  of  thoaa  precious  "county" 
people  had  called.  They  might  get  it 
over  in  aliont  a  fortnight  or  three  weeka, 
perhnps.  Much  depended  on  the  stata 
of  the  weather.  But  evoTyhody  would 
b«  calling  now  that  they  liail  appeiorad 
in  church. 

Tliis  little  conversation  took  place  on 
a  Slonday  morning,  in  the  pretty  mom- 
ing-room  opening  on  the  iernery.  At 
the  word  "  church  "  Sir  Ijniis's  mouth 
relaxed  into  a  hroad  grin,  nnd  he  held 
his  hook  up  to  his  face  much  closer  than 
was  eithei'  necessary  or  comfortable  for 
wading  purposes. 

They  bad  gone  to  St.  Stephen's  to- 
gether the  day  before,  and  Mrs.  Vivian's 
dissenting  eyes  had  almost  started  from 
tlieir  sockets  at  the  sight  that  met  them, 
when,  after  performing  her  private  de- 
votions, she  lifted  her  thick  veil  and 
looked  round  the  church  from  tlic  queer 
little  gallery  which  had  always  been 
used  as  the  Vivian  Court  pow.  There 
■was  a  large  cross — a  cut,  carved,  gilded 
abomination^ on  the  top  of  the  altar- 
screen.  There  was  a  red  dossal.  Tliere 
■was  a  pair  of  tall,  handsome  candle- 
sticks, auspiciously  like  the  Vivian  Court 
candlesticks,  on  the  altar;  and  up  the 
middle  aisle,  preceded  by  a  lad  in  a 
white  vestment,  bearing  anotlier  cross 
on  a  black  pole,  cut,  and  gilt,  and 
jewelled — and  followed  by  more  lads  in 
white  robings— came  the  Eev.  Alban 
Gray,  in  Eomish  vestments,  cope  and 
stole  and  chasuble,  all  made  at  t)ie  same 
shop  which  supplied  St.  Elfrida's,  where 
Lady  Caroline  had  been  wont  to  jierform 
her  devotions  during  the  season !  All 
this  she  saw,  and  sat  down  with  a 
gasp,  when  the  congregation  rose  to  re- 
ceive their  priest  as  he  passed  up  to  the 
chancel. 


If  Sir  Louia  had  not  bron  there,  tSim. 
Vivian  would  have  df  scond<^  from  th« 
strange  perch  in  which  she  found  her- 
self, and  walked  out  of  church  in  face 
of  all  the  congregation.  But  with  1dm 
silting  by  to  remind  her  that  she  was 
a  baronet's  mother,  her  powers  of  en- 
durance rose,  and  abe  stayed  through 
the  service  as  pluckily  as  if  she  had 
been  a  martyr  tied  to  a  slake,  although 
the  Misses  Maurice  in  the  pew  below 
kept  bowing  at  intervals  all  pmyer-timB, 
in  a  most  aggravating  manner,  and  3f& 
Gray  preached  in  bia  surplice  on  Baptis- 
mal Regeneration. 

But  as  soon  as  the  dismissal  had  been 
pronounced,  she  rose,  hastily  descended 
the  stairs,  and  was  ont  in  the  cbarch- 
yard  and  in  the  carriage  before  tha 
astonished  Louis  could  offer  his  arm. 
"  Rotten !  rotten  to  the  core  1 "  she 
Maculated,  as  they  drove  home. 

She  electrified  the  Evangelical  bailee 
at  dinner  by  declaring  that  no  earthly 
power  should  induce  her  to  enter  such  a 
blasphemous  place  again.  Ko ;  give  her 
a  barn — an  outhouse — so  as  she  might 
hear  sound  doctrine  preached  in  it.  It 
was  the  first  time  that  such  "  low " 
sentiments  had  found  an  utterance  at 
the  Vivian  Court  dinner-table,  and  the 
butler  might  well  bo  electrified. 

"Well,  yoiikuow,mother,"  Sir  Louia 
said,  "one  must  go  to  the  parish  church 
when  ono  is  in  the  country.  When  we 
are  in  town,  we  can  wander  about  till 
we  find  a  preacher  to  our  tastes.  Here 
wo  have  no  choice.  If  we  go  to  the 
next  parish,  we  naturally  are  supposed 
to  he  at  loggerheads  with  the  clergy- 
man of  our  own.  And  I,  motlier, 
would  be  the  last  man  to  degrade  a 
parisli  priest  in  the  estimation  of  hia 
own  poor  flock,  as  he  would  bo  de- 
graded if  the  first  man  in  his  parish 
chose  to  go  to  church  in  the  nest.  And 
I  declare,  as  long  as  a  follow  preaches  a 
good  sermon,  I  don't  care  a  straw 
whether  he  preaches  it  in  a  white  gown 
or  a  yellow  one," 

"  Better  give  the  parish  the  examplo 
of  staying  away  from  a  place  whore  such 
sermons  are  preached  as  that  wo  heard 
to-day.     To  think,"  Mrs.  Vivian   con- 
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tinued,  warming  with  her  theme,  *'  that 
so  near  the  scene  of  the  blest  laboois 
of  Whitfield  and  Wesley  we  should  still 
have  men  who  can  dare  to  preach  of 
baptismal  regeneration ! '' 

"  Good  gracious ! "  said  Sir  Louis, 
with  ever  so  slight  a  tinge  of  impa- 
tience in  his  voice,  "if  there  are  still 
men  who  believe  it,  why  on  earth 
shouldn't  they  preach  it  %  " 

"  I  don't  believe  that  they  do  believe 
it.  They  only  say  it  in  order  to  keep 
the  poor  people  in  more  subjection  to 
the  yoke.  I  couldn't  have  credited 
what  I  heard  from  the  pulpit  this  morn- 
ing if  anybody  had  told  me  at  second- 
hand.    It  was  awful." 

"  What  could  the  fellow  have  been 
saying  ? "  Sir  Louis  wondered. 

**Not  one  word  about  'conviction* 
or  *  saving  grace '  from  beginning  to 
end." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  a  fellow  can't  be 
always  dragging  in  'conviction,'  can 
he?  Perhaps  he'll  preach  about  con- 
viction this  evening."  He  wanted  his 
mother  to  stop.  But  when  once  she 
was  mounted  on  her  hobby  that  was 
hard  to  accomplish.  On  she  went,  full 
tilt.  Lady  Caroline  herself  would  not 
have  stopped  her  now. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me,  as  a  can- 
did person — I  don't  mean  to  say  as  a 
converted  person,  for  that  you  are  not — 
but  candidly,  did  you  approve  of  that 
sermon?  Was  there  one  jot  of  edifica- 
tion aU  through  it  ?  " 

"  I  really  am  not  qualified  to  sit  in 
judgment  over  it,"  said  Sir  Louis ;  "  for, 
to  tell  the  truth,  I  was  thinking  of 
something  else  all  the  time.  There  are 
very  few  sermons  a  man  cares  to  listen 
to  now-a-days." 

This  gave  Mrs.  Vivian  something  else 
to  think  about,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
conversation.  Of  course  there  were  no 
sermons  fit  to  be  listened  to  in  the  Estab- 
lishment. But  if  her  Louis  could  be 
broQght  to  sit  under  a  minister  of  the 
"connexion!"  And  straightway  the 
widow  fell  to  praying  that  her  son  might 
be  freed  from  Church  trammels  and  get 
"  convinced  "  of  sin. 

That  afternoon  she  set  out  through 


the  muddy  lanes  to  find  out  whether 
there  were  any  meeting  held  in  the  ad- 
joining village.  She  entered  one  little 
dwelling  on  her  way,  seeing  the  door 
stand  open  and  chairs  placed  round  the 
stone-flagged  kitchen,  as  if  in  expecta- 
tion of  a  gathering.  But,  on  inquiry, 
she  found  the  people  were  Bryanites, 
mostly  from  the  next  village ;  and,  as 
her  esprit  de  corps  would  not  allow  her 
to  fraternize  with  a  body  entirely  unre- 
cognised by  the  "connexion,"  she  turned 
her  back  on  the  cottage,  and  consoled 
herself  by  reading  some  of  Wesley's 
sermons  to  unbelievers  convinced  of 
sin,  in  the  solitude  of  her  own  room 
for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon. 

Owing  partly  to  the  beauty  of  the 
weather,  and  partly  to  the  curiosity  of 
country  neighbours  as  to  what  manner 
of  people  the  Vivian  Court  people  were, 
Mrs.  Vivian's  visiting-book — a  bran- 
new  red  morocco  affair,  exactly  like  Lady 
Caroline's — was  filled  with  the  desired 
names  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of 
time ;  and  Mrs,  Vivian  was  thinking  it 
would  be  proper  to  fill  her  card-case  and; 
return  calls;  a  much  more  formidable 
matter,  she  averred,  than  receiving 
them. 

"Why  should  you  bore  yourself  on 
my  account  ? "  said  her  son.  "I'd  much 
rather  you  did  not.  Give  one  of  the 
servants  a  list  of  names,  and  send  him 
round  with  the  carriage.  That's  what 
people  do ;  so  why  not  take  advantage 
of  the  custom,  instead  of  worrying  your- 
self about  a  lot  of  people  for  whom  you 
don't  care  a  twopence  ? " 

"  Send  cards  round  !  Oh  dear,  no  !  " 
Mrs.  Vivian  said.  She  was  not  going  to 
shirk  her  duty.  So  she  ordered  the 
carriage,  and  filled  her  card- case,  and 
drove  solemnly  round  and  round  the 
neighbourhood,  with  Louis  at  her  side. 
After  the  first  day  or  so,  I  am  bound  to 
acknowledge  that  she  liked  her  duty" 
very  much,  and  felt  uncommonly  dis- 
appointed when  people  happened  to  be 
out,  suid  the  card-case  was  called  into 
requisition.  Everybody  was  very  civil 
and  kind — quite  friendly,  she  declared 
to  her  son  over  and  over  again,  as  they 
drove  through  the  lovely  Devonshire 


lanes  to  and  from  tlie  various  country 
seats  oil  her  list, 

"  But  tlien,  you  linow,  my  dear,"  ehe 
added,  irith  an  ai'tot-tli ought  of  motherly 
ahrewdiiuBE,  "  tliey  would  lie  civil  na- 
turally, when  one  cumea  to  tbink  of  1^ 
merely  on  account  of  your  Leing  ajj  im- 
marrieil  man." 

"  Oil,  indeed ! "  eaid  Sir  Louis,  laogh.- 
ing. 

"  Yes,  luy  dear  ;  and  you  will  Lavo 
to  be  very  careful.  Notbing  can  ex- 
ceed tbe  artfulness  of  girls  now-u-daja, 
I'm  told." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it,"  said  Sir 
Louis,  briefly.  And  then  he  went  up 
again  into  the  douds,  whence  ho  had 
descended  to  hear  tbe  reason  of  people's 
civility  to  Mrs.  Vivian. 

Although  Wombury  Hall  was  near 
Vivian  Court,  it  canio  quite  at  the  bot- 
tom of  lira,  Vivian's  list.  Tliis  waa 
partly  because  the  Mauricea  were  among 
the  "  nobodies,"  ami  partly  because 
tliey — that  is,  the  Ai3niiral — hnd  not 
chosen  to  huny  that  matter  of  tnllin^, 
so  anxiously  expected  and  commented 
on  by  one,  at  least,  of  the  ncw-coniers. 

"  Do  you  suppose  the  new  liiironet 
w  II  m  u  f  w  1  n  t  call  at  aU  )"  ho 
ha  1   sa  d        hly    wh  n   L  zzy   eagerly 

f  d  t  'mi  Lo  is  and  Mrs.  Vivian's 
app  in     1  ur  h       d  isked  when, 

th  J    n  ght    h    e    th      p  ny-carriago, 
1     1    n  h  dy  pt  J  1      ever  ven- 

tu    d   t        d  1      t  the  Admiral's 

exp        perm 

\\  e    h  11  b        p    t  d  to   call,  of 
d    h  h  1  nt  Lizzy,  "  and 

eviy\body  Mill  think  it  ^t,^J  odd  if  we 
don't  do  it  soon,  being  such  near  neigh- 
bours. 

"  And  do  you  suppose  I  care  for  what 
everj'body  says  otthinksJ"  the  Admiral 
had  retorted  crustily.  "  I'll  be  shot  if 
I  go  near  the  place  this  week,  or  you 
either." 

And  tlie  three  young  ones  opined 
from  this  conversation  —  which  took 
place  on  Sunday,  at  dessert,  else  they 
had  not  heard  it — the  three  young  ones 
opined,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone  in 
their  schoolroom,  that  Lizzy  was  always 
Dutting  her  foot  in  it,    and  that  she 


never  voulil  come  round  papa  like  Ju, 

not  if  she  tried  till  she  was  a  hundred. 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  Lizry,  feeling 

poworlodS  OS  she  did  against  tlio  Admi- 
ral's cr<i*tini!»B,  when  Julia  returned 
and  gathered  up  the  reins  of  authority 
at  ■Wembury  Hall. 

"  We  ought  to  call  on  those  iMiopki," 
she  aaid,  when  they  were  alone  in 
Julia's  room  tbe  night  of  her  arrivftt, 
after  the  younger  sisters  had  been  dia- 
misaed  by  a  broad  hint  of  the  lateneaa 
of  the  hour. 

Julia  sat  larily  In  her  dressing-gown, 
tratehbg  her  sister  as  she  brushed  her 
long  curly  mane,  and  told  the  newa, 
"  The  girl  is  handsomer  thaa  ever,"  fth« 
thought,  drawing  her  hair  absetiUy 
round  and  round  her  finger,  "  It's  very 
luckyl  didn'tldiamiss  Master  Horbortas 
1  intended.  I  think  I'll  write  to  hitm  to- 
morrow. I  must  make  hjni  do  if  mt' 
thing  better  offers." 

"  And  what  sort  of  people  are  Ihey  ?" 
sho  s.iid  turning  to  the  glass  In  sw  Imw 
her  own  face  looked  comp.ired  to  Lizzy's, 
She  averted  her  face  hurriedly.  The 
coin|jarison  was  unfavourable.  I!ah  ! 
she  liad  been  journeying  all  day,  atad, 
of  course,  she  was  tired  to  death.  She 
would  look  to-morrow, 

"  I  can't  tell  what  sort  of  peojile  they 
are.  Tliat's  what  is  so  provoking,"  said 
Lizzy.  "  If  I  oidy  saw  them  in  a  room 
once  I  could  tell.  That  is  just  it.  Papa 
won't  call  yet ;  only  because  I  was  un- 
lucky enough  to  say  we  ought  to  call 
sooner  than  people  who  lived  farther 
off;  which  was  perfectly  true.  ^Vnd 
positively  we've  niet  them  when  we 
were  out  walking  three  times  ;  and  they 
have  whirled  by  and  cut  us  dead,  al- 
though we  know  who  they  arc,  and  thoy 
know  who  we  are,  as  well  as  jiossible. 
And  all  because  ])apa  chooses  to  be  pig. 
heaJed.  I  declare  it's  too  bad  !  "  And 
Lizzy  brushed  her  hair  violently, 

"Is  it  worse  than  it  was  when  I  went 
awayl"  asked  Julia,  after  a  rellective 
pause,  alluding  to  the  ]Mg-headeduess. 

"Worse?  I  should  think  so.  It's 
something  awful ! "  cried  Lizzy,  seizing 
on  Iter  sister's  brush  as  well  as  her  own. 
"It'swcllyou  are  come  home  to  keep  him 
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in  order,  Ju :  for  I  don't  know  what 
would  .have  become  of  us  else.  The 
last  thing  he  made  a  row  about  was  the 
butcher's  bills  and  the  groceries.  There 
i^as  such  a  shindy.  He  had  cook  up, 
and  lectured  her ;  and,  of  course,  cook 
gave  warning  that  instant.  Then  he 
rowed  Hen  about  the  quantity  of  tea 
and  Orange  marmalade.  Hen  had  such 
an  awful  cry;  thought,  like  a  great 
goose,  that  he  must  be  in  difficulties, 
and  offered  to  give  up  part  of  her 
quarter's  allowance.  Difficulties,  in- 
deed !  If  we  can't  have  as  much  mar- 
malade for  breakfast  as  we  like,  I'd  like 
to  know  what  business  he  had  to  buy 
that  terrier  Alerte,  and  give  ten  guineas 
for  her  only  the  other  day  ?  " 

"  Ten  guineas  for  that  beast  that  he 
lets  into  the  dining-room !  It's  pure- 
bred, to  be  sure,  and  a  splendid  dog, 
but  it  was  a  shame  to  pay  that  money 
for  her.  If  I'd  been  home —  How  do 
you  know  he  gave  ten  guineas  for  her?" 
asked  Julia. 

"I  do  know,"  was  all  Lizzy  said, 
brushing  away  at  her  curly  locks. 

"You  shouldn't  brush  your  hair  so 
much  at  night.  It's  bad  for  the  hair," 
observed  Julia. 

The  young  lady  desisted  immediately. 
"I  didn't  know  that,"  she  said,  laying 
down  the  brushes;  "but  somehow, 
brushing  away  at  my  hair  is  the  only 
way  I've  got  for  expressing  my  feelings 
about  papa.  It  would  be  awfully  joUy 
if  ladies  could  swear,  I  often  think. 
Shouldn't  you  like  it,  Ju  ?  Oh,  I  say, 
Ju,  he's  been  and  sold  White-stocking, 
because  he  said  he  was  eating  his  head 
off  I  didn't  tell  you  when' I  wrote 
last,  because  I  thought  you'd  be  in  such 
a  towering  rage.     Why,  Ju  !  " 

For  Julia's  face  had  turned  white, 
and  then  red,  and  she  had  seized  her 
brush,  and  thrown  it  to  the  further  end 
of  the  room.  Her  lips  moved,  but  no 
sound  came,  and  her  eyes  had  quite  a 
murderous  look  in  them  for  one  moment 
That  passed,  and  then  she  rose  and 
began  pacing  the  room. 

"  Oh,  Ju,  Fm  sorry  I  told  you,"  said 
the  half-frightened  Lizzy. 

"Never  mind,"  said  her  sister,  "I 


should  have  found  it  out  by  to-morrow 
morning.  Con — ^found  him!  "  she  said, 
between  her  teeth,  stopping  short  and 
stamping  her  foot  "  What  am  I  to  do 
for  my  ride  now,  I  should  like  to 
know  ? " 

"  Oh,  Ju,  take  care,  he'll  hear.  His 
dressing-room  is  just  below." 

"  What  do  I  care  ? "  exclaimed  her 
sister  violently.  "  I  wish  he  may  hear. 
The  only  thing  I  care  for  in  this 
wretched,  dull  place  is  my  ride,  and 
it's  nothing  but  his  horrid,  mean  selfish- 
ness that  would  have  made  him  part 
with  my  horse." 

"  Oh  Ju,  why  haven't  you  got  mar- 
ried all  these  years  that  you've  been 
out  ?  "  said  Lizzy,  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 
"You  have  had  chances.  I  should 
think  it  was  better  to  put  up  with  any- 
body almost  than  to  go  on  like  this." 

"  I  shall  do  something.  I  won't  put  up 
with  it  much  longer,"  was  Julia's  reply. 

"And  you'll  have  the  pony-carriage 
out  to-morrow,  eh? "  was  Lizzy's  parting 
word. 

And  they  did  have  the  pony-carriage 
out  on  the  morrow,  and  aired  their  best 
bonnets  by  a  drive  to  Vivian  Court 
and  back  again,  for  the  Vivians  were 
not  at  home.  But,  as  Lizzy  remarked, 
they  could  not  cut  them  dead  again  if 
they  met  in  the  road,  and  that  was  a 
mercy. 

"  I  am  going  up  to  town  to-morrow," 
Louis  said,  when  he  met  his  mother  at 
luncheon,  after  a  long  morning  spent 
with  the  steward  in  the  library. 

"  Oh,"  was  all  Mrs.  Vivian  said. 

"  I  shall  be  away  a  week  or  ten  days. 
I  am  going  abroad.  Here's  a  cheque 
that  will  enable  you  to  carry  on  till  I 
come  back." 

"  My  goodness,  Louis,  you  have  made 
a  mistake.  It's  for  two  hundred  pounds. 
My  dear,  it  is  too  much.  What  were 
you  thinking  about  ? " 

"  I  was  thinking  that  very  likely  you 
had  a  dreadful  milliner's  bill  to  pay. 
You  are  so  remarkably  well-dressed,  do 
you  know,  Mamma." 

"I  wish  to  dress  according  to  the 
station  in  which  Providence  has  pleased 
to  place   me.      We  are    but    worms, 
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worms,"  said  Mrs.  "\"ivi.in,  sLaking  her 
head  niournfiilly. 

"You  don't  look  iimi;li  like  one  yet," 
said  lier  son,  willi  womlurrQl  gravi^ ; 
"find  I  THsh  jou  nouli!  not  make 
■\ erniinijvi-.  ^l!n'^lf^ns  it  liiiii  liion  time, 
Maiinn  i       i   i      [     '    ii       i|  |    IiIl  " 

lliu  I  1  uifimflhed 

herluii  I,  li   1    itiempta 

at  iin|in     in      I  i      ii     inii  merely 

asked  )l  III  uuuld  Minii  iMth  her,  aa 
she  hid  to  moke  a  call  thjt  aittmooii, 

"  Another  '  "  said  6ir  Louh  "  How 
miny  more,  in  the  n-mio  of  woBder? 
Are  we  to  spend  our  lives  m  the  yoco- 
tive  case ! " 

"  I've  only  this  one,  now,"  said  his 
mother.  By  way  of  oxpri'sssing  her 
eensB  of  tlieir  tardiness  in  making  her 
acquaintance,  the  Maiuiees'  name  had 
heen  put  at  the  very  hottom  of  her  liet 
Poor  T.iz^y  had  hcen  in  an  agony  of 
ap])rchcn3ion  lest  they  should  not  cbII 
at  all. 

As  the  carriage  turned  into  the  sninll 
enclosure  dignified  by  the  name  of 
shrubbery,  which  hid  Wembury  Hall 
from  the  vulgar  gaze  of  the  day-labourers 
and  market-folk,  the  only  wayfarers, 
almost,  that  ever  trod  that  road,  Airs. 
Viviaii  said  to  Sir  Louis, — 

"  Now,  my  dear,  be  careful.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  artfulness  of  girls,  and  I 
understand  there  b  a  large  family  of 
them  here." 

"  Xliey  can't  all  many  mo,  if  that's 
what  you  mean,"  said  Sir  Louis.  He 
was  thinking  which  route  he  would 
take ;  i'olkostone  and  Boulogne,  or 
Dover  and  Calais.  He  was  not  quite 
sure  which  would  take  him  to  I'aris 
quickest.  And  then  the  carriage  stoppe  J, 
and  Clara,  Emily,  and  Lucy,  who  liad 
all  three  sprung  to  the  school  room 
window  at  the  sound  of  carnage 
wheels,  rushed  upstairs  in  defniiLe  ot 
Miss  Brydge.^,  to  notify  the  \isit  to 
Lizzy  and  Julia,  who  were  closeted  m 
the  bedrcom  of  the  last-naiticd  sister 

"  They're  come  !"  cried  the  fcirK,  out 
of  breath  ivith  their  race. 

"I  wish  you  would  not  burst  into 
my  room  in  that  rude  way,  really,"  said 
■Tulia  crossly. 


"Who   is    corae?      Not  tlio    Court 

IJCfiple?"  Hiked  Lizjy,  looking  up  from  ^ 
A  box  of  millinety  of  JuUa'h  which  she  . 
was  turning  out.  1 

"  Yes.     Sir  Louis  and  Mrs.  Vivian!"    i 
shouted  Clara.     And  then  they  al!  ran 
away  again. 

■'  Really,"  sajd  Julia,  m  she  put  away    \ 
her  blotting  book  willi  n  letter  iii  it,     ( 
half-finished,  to  Herbert  Waldron,  "  that 
child  Clara  gete  so  hoydenish  that  it  is 
quite  unbearable." 

"  You'll  have  to  take  her  in  hand," 
said  Liwy,  taking  up  a  email  mirror  lo 
look  at  her  back  hair.  j 

"Shall  I  do  i"  said  Julia.  i 

"  Yes,  you'll  do,"  said  Liz^.     And 
then  they  went  down  into  the  drawing.     I 
room,  and  found  Mis.  Virian  talking  to 
their  mother  quite    pleasantly    a^ut 
Mdlle.  Riego's  new  anti-macassar   pat-     i 
tems,  and  Sir  Louis  laughing  at  Bom.&<    i 
thing  that  Clara  was  saying. 

For  those  three  schoolroom  misses, 
Emily.  Lu,y,  and  Ciara,  in^kild  of 
returning  to  Jliss  Brydges  and  their 
German  lesson,  had  boldly  invaded  the 
drawing-room,  contrary-  to  all  rule  and 
precedent,  in  their  anxiety  to  have  a 
good  look  at  their  new  neighbour.  Julia 
put  a  good  face  on  the  matter,  hut 
promised  herself  the  satisfaction  of 
giving  them  a  good  scolding  by  and  by, 
the  impertinent  nj  on  keys. 

"  Don't  nin  away,"  said  Mrs.  Maurice, 
when  Mrs.  "S'ivian  rose  at  the  end  of  the 
conventional  t  n  n  nut  We    1    ays 

have  tea  abo  ttl  tm  1  tjanl 
have  a  cup  Jul  a  (  1  a  ^  II  y  u 
touch  the  b  in  I  tl  k  t  |u  t  ii  e 
is   it   noti  1    tl      p        1  1       aj 

poalingly;  tl      gh     h     1       d   the 

Admiral    m  ght    h  a     and       nt  ad    t 

So  they  1  d  t  a  y  ung  on  and  all 
in  a  friendly  f  ly  ay  n  1  ^rew  ry 
chatty  and  communicative  over  their 
cups,  as  people  do  in  the  country. 

Presently  Julia  said,  "Dear  me, 
how  could  I  be  so  thoughtless !  Clara, 
will  you  take  Miss  Brydges  a  cup)  And 
ask  her  whether  I  have  made  it  sweet 
enough.  Take  down  the  sugar-basket 
with  you,  dear." 
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Miss  Clara  was  engrossing  far  too 
much  of  the  Baronet's  attention,  Julia 
thought,  and  this  was  a  feint  to  get 
rid  of  her. 

"Lucy,  you  had  better  go  to  open 
the  schoolroom  door,"  she  added,  as 
Clara  rose  to  take  the  cup. 

"  Miss  Brydges  is  our  governess.  She 
generally  takes  her  cup  of  tea  with  us 
of  an  afternoon.  But  she  does  not 
care  about  coming  into  the  drawing- 
room  when  there  are  strangers.  I  hope 
she  won't  think  me  neglectful  The 
fact  is,  that  Tve  been  from  home  so  long 
that  IVe  foi^otten  some  of  our  home 
ways,"  said  the  young  lady  to  Mrs. 
Vivian,  who  thought,  "  How  very  con- 
siderate !  Such  a  betfiitiful  young  wo- 
man, too ! " 

"  My  daughter  Julia  is  just  come 
back  from  the  south  of  France,  where 
she  has  been  for  her  health,"  said  Mrs. 
Maurice. 

"  Indeed !  Miss  Maurice  looks  the 
picture  of  health,"  says  Mrs.  Vivian. 

"  She  is  quite  restored,  I  am  thank- 
ful to  say,"  replies  the  mother.  "  She 
has  brought  us  home  such  a  quantity 
of  photographic  views ;  and  a  most  in- 
teresting collection  of  water-colour  draw- 
ings of  Pyrenean  costumes.  My  dear, 
where  did  you  put  them  ?" 

"Sir  Louis  won't  care  to  look  at 
them.  Mamma.  Ko  doubt  he  has 
thousands  of  drawings  and  photographs 
a  great  deal  finer  than  what  I  have 
brought  home." 

"Indeed,"  says  Sir  Louis  politely, 
"I  shall  like  to  see  them  very  much, 
for  they  will  remind  me  of  a  tour  I 
made  some  two  years  since.  And  I 
am  not  aware  of  possessing  any  collec- 
tion of  Southern  views.  Of  Pyrenean 
costumes  I  am  sure  I  have  not  one." 

"  Oh,  but  I  know  there  is  such  a 
collection,"  said  Lizzy;  "for    the    last 

time  we  were  there,  Lady ^"    And 

she  stopped,  for  Julia  trod  on  her  foot 
under  the  table. 

"You  must  come  up  one  day  soon, 
and  show  me  my  riches,"  said  Sir  Louis, 
kindly.  "  I  am  very  fond  of  pictures  of 
all  sorts.  I  have  got  a  sculptor  at  work 
■at  my  aunt's — at  lidy  Caroline's  monu- 
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ment,  which  will  be,  I  think  and  hope, 
a  chef  (Tosuvre.  He  is  a  genuine  Italian, 
and  such  an  odd,  simple  fellow.  I  dare 
say  it  would  amuse  you  to  see  him  at 
work."  He  said  this  merely  because  he 
was  sorry  to  see  Lizzy's  sudden  look  of 
confusion. 

"Oh,  thank  you;  it  would  be  so 
nice,"  she  replied,  relieved  at  hearing 
him  speak  so  calmly  of  Lady  Caroline. 

Mrs.  Vivian  was  not  near  enough  to 
give  him  a  warning  nudge.  But  all  this 
was  trying,  after  her  begging  him  so 
earnestly  just  before  they  entered  the 
house  to  be  careful,  because  of  the 
artfulness  of  girls. 

"  I  am  afraid  Sir  Louis  is  promising 
more  than  he  knows  how  to  perform," 
she  said,  pointedly.  "Signor  Muroni 
likes  to  work  alone.  He  told  me  only 
yesterday  he  could  not  bear  inter- 
ruption." 

"I  have  placed  the  photographs  on 
the  stand  by  the  window,  if  you  would 
like  to  look,"  says  Julia. 

"  Thank  youj"  said  the  Baronet.  And 
then  he  began  turning  them  over,  and 
she  had  him  tete-d-teUj  which  was  what 
she  wanted. 

"And  now  I  must  show  you  my 
water-colours ;  they  are  in  another  port- 
folio," she  said,  when  the  last  photo- 
graph had  been  admired. 

"  We  are  making  quite  a  visitation," 
says  Mrs.  Vivian,  ceremoniously. 

"  Oh,  but  I  must  show  you  these," 
cried  Julia,  "  for  I  consider  them  quite 
valuable.  There  are  lithographic  prints 
to  be  got  of  these  costumes,  certfonly ; 
but  they  are  horrors  compared  to  water- 
colour  drawings  really  well  done,  as 
these  are.  They  were  a  parting  gift 
from  a  very,  very  dear  friend  of  mine," 
said  the  young  lady,  with  a  passing 
sigh.  "These  are  all  of  the  Hautes 
Pyr^n6es.  Do  you  recognise  any  of 
them  ? " 

"  I  do  ;  this  one,  for  example,  seems 
quite  an  old  friend,"  said  Louis,  taking 
up  a  drawing  of  a  peasant  of  the  Gorge 
of  Luz.  '^  I  could  almost  think  I  had 
seen  this  very  peasant-woman  sitting 
by  the  stream,  ladling  her  pig,  and 
scratching  his  back.     There  is  a  great 
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lU'iil  of  spirit  iu  ttua  diiiwiri;;,  as  &r  as 
1  mil  0.  iniij^fi.  I  should  f^ii\'  Lhti  oriUt 
might  do  f^Teat  thinfja  Humi;  diiy." 

"Sa  I  tlfink.  My  IVii'inI  ivill  never 
do  any  iiiom  Uinugli,  ^l^  (  may  consider 
myself  hickj  to  iiayi;  yrit  iluj^v.  WomoQ 
always  give  uji  tliciir  uucumplishmnnts 
■when  they  marry." 

"Wiiat's  that  about  marrying  1"  eaid 
Mrs.  Maurice,  aii^iroachin^'  liie  iviadow. 

"Miss  Maiiriuo  was  ob.sLTving  that 
women  always  f,'i*^'6  up  their  accomplish- 
ments  when   they  marrii^d,"   said   Sit 

"  "Well,  they  do  generally,  somehow, 
I  can't  say  T  did  j  hut  then  1  iiuver  had 
any  to  speak  o£  1  married  too  early  ; 
quite  a  girl,  you  know;  and  I  didn't 
knoiv  how  to  order  diiinei'  a  hit ;  and  I 
was  afraid  of  my  cook.  I  don't  approve 
of  early  marriages ;  do  you !  Girla  ougkt 
to  enjoy  themselves  while  they  can; 
ought  they  not,  now  !  " 

Mrs.  Vivian  ngreiiil  entirely  with 
Mrs.  Maurice. 

"Ah,"  said  Julia,  "you  would  f^ay  so 
if  you  had  been  in  the  South,  where  I 
■was  all  last  winter ;  where  every  girl  is 
expected  to  marry  before  she  is  eighteen, 
and  where  she  is  an  old  maid  at  onc- 
and-lwenty  !  The  young  lady  who  gave 
me  these  drawings  was  married  on  her 
eighteenth  birthday,  and  would  have 
been  married  before  if  she  had  not  re- 
sisted her  mother's  wislies.  As  it  was, 
if  ever  there  was  a  forced  marriage,  that 

"  My  dear,  you  should  not  say  tliat," 
said  Mrs,  Maurice,  timidly,  "  You  don't 
know " 

"  Truth  is  truth,  Mamma.  And  I 
ought  to  know,  as  I  watched  the  thing 
from  beginning  to  end,"  said  Julia,  with 
decision. 

" '  Tlie  dark  places  of  the  earth  are 
full  of  cruelty,' "  observed  Mrs.  Vivian. 
"  After  all,  what  natural  affection 
can  we  expect  among  those  wretehcd 
Papists  1  " 

"They    weren't    I'apists,    Mrs.    Vi- 

"  Good  gracious  I  AVliat's  the  matter)" 
The    exclamation    came   from    Mrs. 
Maurice. 


"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  Btanunered  Sir 
Louis;  "  I  slanted  the  portfolio  too  uncb, 
and  it  made  the  tttand  top-heavy.  Th^ 
are  very  interesting  drawings — as  yoa 
say ;  but  I  feat  he  must  defer  seeing 
the  remainder  to  some  future  time." 

"  Oh,"  Bind  Julia,  with  her  moat  fa», 
cinating  smile,  "  if  you  really  like  them, 
pray  take  them  homo,  and  look  them 
over  at  your  leisure." 

And,  muck  to  Mrs.  Vivian's  wondec 
and  vexation,  the  Baronet  actually  aoizeA 
upon   the   offer,  and,  what  was  worse, 
carried  the  portfolio  doivnstaira  and  i>ut 
it  into  the  earj:iago  himself,  sltliou^h 
the  servant  was  in  attendance.     In  cou- 
soqnenee  of  this,  she  made  bor  adienx 
to  the  JIaurices  much  colder  than  she 
had  at  first  ijitended  them  to  be.     She 
felt  that  she  must  take  care  of  Louis,  if      J 
be  was  really  so  stupid  and  absent  as  ta      j 
commit  himself  in  this  way.     So  eba      J 
made  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  tbs      j 
lact  of    their  being  near  neighbours, 
noi-  hnped  thnt  they  should  see  munh 
of,  each  other. 

She  took  her  son  to  task  as  soon  as 
they  were  fairly  on  the  road  again. 

"  What  on  earth  did  you  want  of 
that  lot  of  di'awings,  when  you  know 
the  house  is  positively  littered  already 
with  pliotographs  and  things  1  I 
declare,  Louis,  one  would  think  you 
wished  to  have  au  excuse  for  becoming 
intimate.  I  shall  send  that  old  pott- 
folio  back  to-morrow." 

"Don't  talk  such  nonsense!"  ex- 
claimed her  eon,  in  a  tone  that  signified 
what  his  displeasure  would  be  at  such  a 
piece  of  interference. 

Mrs.  Vivian  got  frightened  at  his 
unusual  bluntness,  and  lield  her  tongue, 
but  eyed  him  inquisitively  from  behind 
her  crape  veil.  "  Good  gracious  !  "  she 
thought,  "how  dreadfully  pale  he  is  I 
la  it  [lossihle  that  he  has  gone  and  falica 
in  love  with  one  of  tlioso  girls  at  first 
sight  J "  And  then  she  wandered  off 
into  sjieculations  as  to  her  future 
daughter-iu  law.  There  was  one  very 
consolatory  feature  in  the  Maurice 
family.  They  did  not  appear  to  be  at 
all  elcver.  There  were  nothing  but  silly 
novels  and  volumes  of  poetry  on  their 
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drawing-room  table; — and  yet,  with 
such  pairs  of  fascinating  eyes  round  him, 
a  man  might  forget  that  there  were  such 
things  as  learned  books  till  it  was  too 
late.  Thus  balanced  between  hope  and 
fear,  Mrs.  Vivian  reached  home  and 
dressed  for  dinner,  a  laborious  daily 
ceremony  which  her  soul  abhorred,  but 
which  she  never  flinched  from,  believing 
that  her  position  required  it. 

"Well,  Ju,"  said  Lizzy,  when  the 
carriage  had  driven  off,  "  what  do  you 
think  of  him  ?  I  think  he's  rather  slow, 
myself." 

"  Horrid  shaggy,  unkempt  brute," 
says  Julia,  who  was  never  at  a  loss  for 
adjectives  ;  "  he  looks  for  all  the  world 
like  the  Wandering  Jew,  and  he  can't 
talk  one  bit.  That's  what  I  think  of 
him.     And  the  old  mother  is  a  muff ! " 

"  I  shouldn't  mind  being  mistress  at 
the  Court,  though ;  should  you  ?"  sug- 
gested Lizzy. 

*'  Oh,  that's  quite  another  thing,  you 
know,"  says  JuHa. 

"  Thank  goodness,"  Mrs.  Vivian 
thought,  as  she  bade  her  son  good 
nigh^  "  he  is  going  away  to-morrow.  I 
wish  I  hadn't  asked  him  to  go  with  me 
to  call  on  those  Maurices.  He  ought  to 
marry  higher  than  that,  most  certainly." 

All  night  long  did  Sir  Louis  struggle 
against  the  uncontrollable  longing  to  see 
Estelle  once  more  ;  to  hear  her  lips  say 
what  those  sweet  grey  eyes  of  hers  had 
said  already,  "I  will  love  you  all  my 
life,"  and  then  bear  her  away  like  a 
knight  of  old  from  the  man  who  had 
dared  usurp  his  place.  For  was  not  he 
her  true  husband?  his  hungry  heart 
asked  again  and  again.  Had  not  their 
two  souls  been  united  in  holy  wedlock, 
in  the  sight  of  God,  with  the  Pyrenees 
in  their  white  and  purple  vesture  stand- 
ing as  witnesses  1  Who  was  this  inter- 
loper, that  dared  drive  them  asunder  ? 

When  the  early  sun  shone  into  his 
room,  it  lit  up  the  table  still  scattered 
with  her  drawings,  and  his  weary  head 
pillowed  at  last  on  the  old  portfolio 
that  bore  her  maiden  name.  One  ray, 
warmer  than  the  rest,  touched  his  face, 
and  woke  him. 

The  night  had  brought  counsel.     A 


still  small  voice  had  spoken,  silencing 
his  heart,  accusing  him  of  the  selflsh 
cowardice  that  hid  behind  his  better 
love;  telling  him,  that  as  things  had 
fallen  out,  so  they  must  remain,. even 
for  her  good^  in  the  midst  of  all  possible 
misery.  For  to  a  nature  so  pure  and 
loyal  as  Estelle,  the  bare  fact  of  a  man's 
being  her  husband  would  invest  him 
with  a  sanctity  that  could  belong  to  no 
other. 

He  rose,  and  gathered  up  the  draw- 
ings reverently,  as  men  handle  what  haa 
belonged  to  the  dead. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

IN  WHICH  MRS.  VIVIAN  LOOKS  ABOUT  HER 
FOR  SOMETHING  TO  DO,  AND  FINDS  IT. 

Mrs.  Vivian  kept  on  repeating  to  her- 
self that  girls  were  very  artful,  and  that 
she  was  glad  Louis  was  out  of  the  way ; 
but  he  had  not  been  gone  a  week  before 
she  began  to  feel  very  desolate  in  the 
great,  silent  house,  and  to  want  him  back 
again  as  heartily  as  she  had  wished  him 
gone.  As  an  antidote  against  vain 
wishes,  one  fine  morning  after  luncheon 
she  put  on  her  bonnet,  and  set  out  with 
her  feet  encased  in  a  good  uncompro- 
mising pair  of  thick  boots — for  there  had 
been  rain  overnight — and  a  roll  of  tracts 
covered  with  brown  paper  in  her  hand, 
on  an  amateur  district-visiting  tour 
among  the  neighbouring  cottages. 

The  sun  was  hot,  and  a  steaming  mist  ' 
rose  from  the  land  and  lay  like  a  white 
belt  round  the  horizon.  Mrs.  Vivian 
went  on  bravely  at  first,  picking  hand- 
fuls  of  the  red  cuckoo-pint  and  silver- 
lady  which  spread  in  broad  streaks  up 
and  down  the  high  hedges;  but  the 
hedges  came  to  an  end,  and  she  had 
before  her  a  long,  stony,  shadeless 
piece  of  road,  which  seemed  to  lengthen 
at  every  step.  She  went  on  till  she 
had  got  about  half  way,  and  then  was 
so  dead-beat  that  she  had  to  sit  down 
on  a  big  stone  by  a  furze-bush,  and 
rest,  with  her  back  to  the  hill  and 
her  face  seawards.  She  sat  there  so 
long,  that  two  rabbits  which  were  pass- 
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ing  stopped  to  look  nt  licr,  (lud  a  big 
green  aud  yollow  cater]  ill  l.ir  began  to 
crawl  up  lier  back,  tliinJdng  it  the 
Bhortest  cut  to  the  fi)iv.i-liiish.  The 
rabbits,  feeling  tlicj  imiM  i]i;ike  nothing 
of  it,  had  hopjicil  away  huiui;,  and  the 
greoii  and  jii]lu\i-cntw]iilliir  kad  just  got 
one  frcint  k'g  on  to  a  I'ur/i'-lwig,  when 
Mrs.  Yiviau,  wlio  had  unlj  kept  bo  atill 
hitherto  becaiia'  she  wa,'  dnz-inn,  gava  a 
great  stirt,  and  tliL  (]^ili.r|iill:ir  foil  down 
on  the  thymy  slui...,  lollrd  like  a  baU 
a  niiitter  of  fnur  f/ot  d.^iviirtarda  till  he 
■was  Ktoppod  by  u  piibbl:;,  ;iiid  then  had 
tti  begin  again. 

Tlio  ruasou  oEMrs.  Vivian's  start  waa, 
that  ehu  had  biien  rouaed  by  the  sound 
of  footBtejja  on  a  country  road  whero 
you  might  walk  for  miles  aud  not  me«t 
any  one.  She  tiurned  rumid  in  a  fright, 
and  grasped  her  iinibrella,  expecting  to 
see  a  beggar,  but  isvui  surprised  to  find 
it  waa  only  a  young  Lidy. 

The  yuung  lady  was  6ut']irised  too. 
She  liad  evidently  imagined  that  Iii.t 
wtOt  down  that  road  ivujs  to  be  quite 
private  and  lonuly,  fur  she  had  taken 
off  her  hat  and  uupinned  her  shawl, 
and  held  a  villauous  old  parasol  over 
her  head.  She  stojiped  for  a  second 
and  looked,  aud  Mrs.  Vivian,  returning 
the  look  by  one  of  hidi'-itcoguilion, 
jumped  up  from  the  big  stono  witli  a 
feelibg  of  annoyance  at  being  found  in 
such  an  undignitied  position,  llei'e  ivas 
somebody  she  had  met  before,  aud  ought 
to  speak  to ;  nud  she  had  been  caught 
with  licr  back  in  a  fui'ze-bush,  her  craiH! 
sku'ts  drawn  up,  showing  thick,  uniuia- 
takeably  muddy  country  boots,  and  her 
bonnet-strings  all  awry.  Slie  felt  some- 
how as  though  she  liad  beuu  disgi-acing 
the  baronet  whose  mother  she  had  the 
honour  to  be,  and  jumped  up  quite 
flustered. 

"  One  of  the  Miss  Mauricen— I  think," 
she  said,  holding  out  her  hand  doubt- 
fully. She  had  a  beautiful  French  glove 
on,  and  tlio  sight  of  it  restored  her  self- 
possession. 

(K",  13.  Kow  it  was  the  caterpillar's 
turn  to  get  flustered.  lie  had  unrolled 
himself  cautiously,  had  crawled  within  a 
foot  of  the  desired  fui'ze-bush,  aud  was 


preparing  to  mount  a  pebble  of  soma 
magnitude,  when  Mra,  Vivian  pat  her 
foot  on  it,  nnd  thereby  all  hutBqnAshml 
his  head  off.  He  ducked  in  the  veij 
nick  of  time,  aud  did  not  regain  nerve 
enough  fur  the  ascent  till  nearly  sunaeL 
Mrs.  Vivian  waa  unconscious  of  the 
small  tragedy  so  nearly  enacted  through, 
her  iustrumttnUdily ;  therefore,  ioateud 
of  improving  the  occasion,  she  abocJt 
hands  with  the  unknown,  who  was  in 
reality  Henrietta  TUauricc) 

"  1  am  Miss  Maurice,"  said  she,  giring 
a  hand  by  no  means  white,  and  a  glove- 
less  one;  for  she  never  put  on  ^oves 
except  to  go  into  the  town  or  to  church. 
Her  hands  were  a  disgrace,  to  be  earn, 
but  then,  as  she  said  to  herself,  when. 
they  got  more  scratched  or  tanned  than 
usual,  who  cared }  And  she  luid  a  few 
more  half-crowns  for  the  poor  tlierebv, 

"  I  think  I  must  be  apeaking  to  Mis. 
Vivian,"  she  added,  and  even  tis  ahe 
spoke  the  flush  on  her  cheeks  that  had 
-.iUMU    li'wiu  luilkin-   down    liill    ;i-,uii-;l 

the  breeze  died  uwny,  and  ilrs.  Vi\'iiui 
felt  sure  that  she  and  this  Miss  Maurice 
had  not  met  before. 

"  I  was  not  at  home  when  j'ou  and 
Sir  Louis  cidled  on  Mamma  the  other 
day,  "  she  said ;  "  it  was  one  of  my 
busy  days,  and  I  was  on  my  visiting 
rounds  among  the  poor  jieople.  There 
is  so  much  sickness  about  now  that  I 
am  obliged  to  make  i^uite  a  day  of  it 
when  I  go." 

"Uh,  so  you  visit  in  the  parish," 
said  the  widow,  aware  now  that  she  liad 
been  very  near  poaching  on  somebody's 
grounds. 

"Yes."  And  then  they  walked  homc- 
waids,  aud  after  a  remark  or  two  about 
tile  beauty  of  the  weather,  Henrietta, 
seeiug  lliat  Jlrs.  Vivian  appeared  a 
kindly,  uusopliisticated  sort  of  body, 
plunged  into  the  grievance  nearest  her 
heart,  viz.  the  disgraceful  state  of  Fivo 
Fields,  aud  the  parish  in  general.  She 
cnlaiged  on  this  theme  so  that  it  lasted 
till  they  got  within  sight  of  the  Vivian 
Court  woods.  The  salient  points  of  her 
discourse  were  :  pigsties  commanding  a 
fcout  view  of  the  dwellings  to  wliich 
they  belonged  (she  laid  great  stress  on 
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tliis,  having  been  frightened  out  of  her 
wits  that  very  afternoon  by  two  big 
grunters  that  had  barred  her  passage  on 
the  high  road  for  full  ten  minutes) ; 
public-houses,  of  which  the  proportion 
was  one  to  every  three  cottages ;  and 
bedroom  windows  that  wouldn't  open. 

"  And  the  poverty  is  something  inde- 
scribable," she  said ;  **  as  it  is  generally 
in  the  agricultural  parishes  down  here. 
I  know  many  families  who  live  on 
barley  bread  and  treacle  and  weak  tea 
nearly  all  the  year  round.  One  can't 
scold  them,  you  know,  for  being  dirty 
and  ragged,  when  one  knows  that  they 
have  no  money  to  buy  either  soap  or 
needles  and  thread." 

"  Dear  me,"  said  Mrs.  Yivian,  "  the 
poor  must  be  much  worse  off  down  here 
than  they  are  about  Dorking — that's 
where  I  used  to  live  before  I  came 
here." 

"  I  am  just  come  from  a  cottage  where 
there  are  eleven  children,  half  of  them 
babies,  and  the  father  only  gets  twelve 
shillings  a  week,"  said  Henrietta. 

"Dear,  dear  !  I  declare  it's  quite 
tempting  Providence,"  Mrs.  Vivian  ex- 
claimed, aghast. 

Then  Henrietta  descanted  upon  the 
low  fever  which  was  perennial  in  Five 
Fields.  This  topic  brought  them  to  a 
gate,  where  they  stopped  to  take  breath, 
and  where  a  dip  in  the  ground  showed 
them  the  sea  with  the  sun  on  it 

"I  am  glad  to  have  met  you,  Mrs. 
Vivian,"  Henrietta  said  presently,  "  for 
I  intended  calling  on  you,  on  purpose 
to  try  to  interest  you  in  the  poor  be- 
longing to  the  parish.  I  do  what  I  can, 
but  I  want  help  sadly.  I  am  almost 
alone,  for  the  clergyman's  wife,  poor 
thing,  is  a  sad  invalid,  quite  Unequal  to 
the  exertion  of  walking.  The  parish  is 
a  very  scattered  one ;  it  consists  of  three 

straggling,  wretched  villages " 

And  Henrietta  suddenly  turned  ashy 
pale,  and  collapsed  quietly  into  a  furze- 
bush. 

Mrs.  Vivian  was  too  surprised  to 
scream.  She  picked  her  out  of  the 
furze-bush,  laid  her  on  the  grass  with 
her  head  raised,  and  waited,  supposing 
the    young    lady  would    "come    to" 


presently.  Eut  Henrietta  was  a  long 
while  "  coming  to ; "  so  long  that  Mrs. 
Vivian  had  time  to  observe  her  features 
attentively ;  and  the  sum  of  her  obser- 
vations was  that  Miss  Maurice  was  a 
plain,  a  very  plain,  likeness  of  her  two 
sisters,  Lizzy  and  Julia ;  that  she  had 
a  singularly  old  expression,  and  that 
her  hair  was  turning  grey. 

By  and  by  Henrietta  opened  her 
eyes,  and  said,  with  some  alarm, — 
"  How  shall  I  get  home  1 " 
Mrs.  Vivian  had  thought  of  that 
already ;  the  easiest  way  would  be  for 
her  to  walk  on  and  send  the  carriage 
from  Vivian  Courts  but  she  did  not 
exactly  like  to  leave  the  invalid  alone. 

"Oh,  you  needn't  mind  that,"  said 
Henrietta,  feebly.  "It  is  the  most  un- 
likely thing  that  any  one  should  pass  at 
this  time  of  day,  and  if  they  did  they 
would  not  hurt  me.  All  the  cottagers 
round  here  know  me  well." 

"  But  the  beggars,  my  dear.  Round 
Dorking  there  used  to  be  such  numbers 
of  them  in  spring," 

"  I  don't  think  there  are  any  here,*' 
said  Henrietta ;  "  only  a  few  poachers^ 
and  I  am  not  a  bit  afraid  of  them." 

Reassured  by  Henrietta's  confidence, 
Mrs.  Vivian  set  off  homewards,  and 
returned  in  less  than  an  hour  with  the 
carriage,  both  the  tall  footmen,  and 
Miss  Pincot,  carrying  eau-de-cologne 
and  brandy.  A  young  lady  fainting  by 
the  roadside  was  such  a  novel  occur- 
rence, and  Mrs.  Vivian's  having  some- 
body to  take  care  of  so  novel  too,  that 
she  enjoyed  herself  very  much,  in 
spite  of  her  feeling,  very  properly, 
sorry. 

Henrietta,  after  being  lifted  into  the 
carriage  by  the  two  tall  footmen, 
Mnted  away  again  quite  comfortably, 
with  her  head  on  Mrs.  Vivian's  lap,  so 
alarming  Miss  Pincot  that  a  recourse 
to  stimulants  by  that  young  woman 
became  a  sine  gud  non.  W^en  Miss 
Maurice,  on  being  lifted  out  of  the 
carriage,  and  laid  on  a  sofa  in  the  blue 
drawing-room,  relapsed  into  a  third 
fainting  fit,  Mrs.  Vivian's  sense  of 
enjoyment  changed  into  very  genuine 
alarm,  and  a  groom  was  ordered  to  ride 
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hard  for  a  doctor  The  li  "keeper, 
a  p  nk  Hly  in  n     r    a  t  j  glung 

Bome  tw  utj  f  «t  n  - — tl  1  dy  not 
the  mo  r  nnt  )  p — n]  1  ll  t  Miss 
Mtunce  1  1  f  tt  r  1  d  !  el  and 
pttob3j\tl  p  In  ippeared 
a  yery  sens  1  In  o  i*  Mn  \  v  an  re- 
solved to  a  t  p  n  t  b  t  pment  of 
my  k  nil  had  r  I  a  bid  pIF  t  on  tlie 
patent  tl  at  thp^  ■were  for  1  t  leave 
her  al  e  nt  I  tl  dn  to  u  e  which 
he  M  a1out   I  nn  rt  n 

He  wa   a  J  11    1  1 1  n  nearly 

as  fat  as  the  1       pkp  j  lie  came 

into  the  blue  drawiiiH-nnim  ^vith  such 
ftn  alkpervading  air  iif  niihing-at-all- 
the-matter-mv-ilnar-Mniliim,  fliat  Mrs, 
Vivian  fp|t  'fiirp  !'  m.i=i  I."  nil  right, 
and  that  -'.■  -■  .-  i  i  ■  '  ■■  li.d  at  and 
pooh-pf"ilii.i 
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wise,  and    he    defied  you    to   prove  it      his 


"That  is  all,"  said  Mrs.  Tirian; 
"  only  it  is  so  lasting  that  I  became  ([uite 
alarmed.  The  youn^  lady  is  liere,  on 
the  sofa  by  the  window,  Dr. " 

"Jenkins."  And  he  walked  quickly 
to  the  B]>ace  between  the  sofa  and  the 
window  so  as  to  have  a  front  view  of 
the  patient. 

"  Bless  my  soul ! "  he  cried,  "  why,  it's 
Miss  Staurice." 

"  Is  that  yon,  T)r.  Jenkins?  Oh.  I  am 
BO  glad,"  said  Henrietta.  "  I  don't  know 
Wl^it's  come  to  me.  I  have  been  giving 
Mrs.  Vivian  such  trouble." 

"No  trouble  at  all, my  dear,"  said  Jfrs. 
Vivian  kindly,  as  Dr.  Jenkins  stretched 
out  his  hand  to  feel  the  patient's  ])«l3e. 

"  You  have  been  overwalking,  Jliss 
Maurice,  as  usual,"  said  he,  "  and  now 
you've  knocked  yourself  up  altogether. 
I  told  you  last  year  that  would  be  the 
consequence,  but  you  would  not  attend 
to  me.  Now  you  must,  whether  you 
like  it  or  not.  You've  strained  your 
back,  and  you're  down  for  a  fortnight." 

Henrietta  could  not  defend  herself. 
She  felt  too  ill. 


"This  it  nn  old  patient,  Mrs,  Vivian," 
gatd  the  doctor,  turning  to  hec,  "  and  & 
very  obstinate  one,  I  ought  to  know, 
for  I've  attended  her  family  ever  sine* 
aUe  was  a  mite." 

Mrs.  Vivian  took  him  into  the  next 
room,  and  asked  whether  there  was  anjf- 
thing  serious  the  matter. 

"  Oh  dear,  no,  not  in  the  least,  not  in 
the  least,"  said  Dr.  Jenkins.  "  I  know 
her  constitution,  my  dear  madam.  Weak 
tiack,  that's  all.  Perfect  repose  for  r 
certain  length  of  time  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired. I  should  not  advise  her  being 
moved  for  a  day  or  two,  if  you  can  keep 
her  here  conveniently." 

"  Of  course,"  Mrs.  Vivian  said.  Sh« 
should  not  think  of  allowinj!  her  re- 
moval till  she  was  perfectly  reooveped. 
And  then,  juiit  aa  the  doctor  was  going 
away,  she  bethought  herself  of  tbe 
desolate  great  dining-room  with  its  ex- 
panse of  table-oloth,  and  hegged  him  to 
stay  and  dine  with  her.  liiinking  it 
\i  not  hi-  a  had  thin?,  hp  looked  at 
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.vonlil  engage  to  let  him 
oir  immediately  after. 

Mrs.  Vi\'ian,  who  had  the  habit  of 
pas-'ing  each  day's  occurrences  in  review 
before  she  sought  her  pillow,  and  strictly 
sp,rutinizing  her  own  part  in  them,  was 
shocked  to  find  how  pleasantly  and 
how  fast  the  hours  had  slipped  by  since 
the  afternoon.  She  confessed  humbly 
that  she  was  not  half  sorry  enough  for 
Henrietta,  whom  she  had  by  her  own 
h^nda  uiiilressed  and  laid  in  the  best 
bed-chamlier,  with  infinite  diliiculty, 
owing  to  the  oft-recurring  fainting  fits, 
which  awed  Miss  Pincot  into  helpless- 
ness, and  made  the  pink  housekeeper 
turn  pale  and  quiver  like  a  blanc-mange 
that  liad  not  enough  isinglass  in  it. 

I  leave  you  to  im^ne  Wallis's  feel- 
ings when  tlie  hall-clock  struck  i^is  tliat 
evening,  and  no  Miss  Maurice  appeared. 
Ho  declared  himself,  before  the  whole 
arniy  of  decanters  .and  tumblers  on  the 
pantry  shelves,  to  be  fit  to  go  wild.  lie 
knew  his  young  mistress  was  gone  on 
one  of  her  cliaritahle  expeditions,  for 
he  had  himself  poured  tbe  wine  for  her 
sick    people    into    a    medicine  -bottle. 
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corked  and  wrapped  it  up,  and  lain  in 
..ait  at  the  pantry-door,  ready  to  give  it 
to  her  as  she  passed  dressed  for  her 
walk  that  morning.  He  had  asked  if 
she  would  he  home  to  luncheon,  and  on 
being  told  **  No,"  had  urged  respectfully 
that  long  walks  without  food  were  hurt- 
ful. "  When  the  Admiral  goes  out 
shooting,  Miss,  he  has  his  luncheon  took 
to  him  reg'kr,  if  you'll  excuse  my  saying 
so,  Miss." 

"I  shall  get  some  luncheon  at  the 
vicarage,  Wallis,"  Henrietta  had  said, 
with  a  shadow  of  a  smile  for  the  old 
servant  who  took  an  interest  in  her. 
And  Wallis  had  opened  the  door  for 
her  with  a  weight  oflf  his  mind.  Now 
six  was  striking,  and  she  ought  to  have 
been  back  nearly  two  hours  ago. 

**  Darn  that  rampaging  old  clock ! "  he 
muttered,  standing  in  front  of  it.  "I 
wish  I  could  just  get  tu  the  inside  of  un 
for  one  half-minute.  But  if  wishes 
was  horses,  beggars  would  ride.  So 
here  goes."  And  the  gong  went  like 
mad.  "  Like  the  day  of  judgment," 
Wallis  said.  You  see,  Henrietta's  non- 
appearance was  so  certain  to  affect  the 
Admiral's  temper,  that  it  affected  his 
servants  by  anticipation. 

There  was  the  usual  sharp  look  round, 
the  inquiry  for  Henrietta,  and  the  grunt 
of  disapproval  on  being  informed  she 
was  not  yet  come  in.  The  Admiral 
spoke  no  more  till  he  had  finished  his 
soup.  Then  he  said  sharply  :  "  Take 
away.  If  Miss  Maurice  comes  in,  she 
can  dine  in  the  schoolroom,  or  in  her 
own  room.  I  won't  have  dinner  kept 
here  all  night.  This  is  always  happen- 
ing now."  Mrs*  Maurice  coughed 
meekly,  but  did  not  speak,  and  Julia 
said  to  Lizzy  in  French  that  no  doubt 
Hen  vrould  rather  have  her  dinner  in 
peace,  and  had  very  likely  stayed  out 
on  purpose ;  and  she  thought  they  had 
all  better  patronise  the  schoolroom  tea 
in  future. 

The  Admiral  ate  his  dinner  in  very 
tolerable  silence,  and  Wallis  hoped  for 
the  best.  But  when  dessert  was  put  on 
the  table,  and  still  no  Henrietta  appeared, 
her  father  became  furious,  and  used  a 
great   deal    of    quarter-deck    language, 


which  caused  his  wife  and  daughters  to 
beat  a  retreat  to  the  drawing-room. 

"  I  declare  it's  too  bad,"  said  Lizzy 
to  her  sister.  "  I  can't  help  laughing, 
Ju,  but  it  is  a  shame  for  Papa  to  get 
into  such  bad  tempers.  It's  a  bad 
example  to  Wallis  ;  and,  if  I  were  you, 
I  should  tell  him  so."  '* 

"  Tell  him  yourself !  "  retorted  Julia, 
who  was  not  in  the  best  of  tempers  that 
evening.  "  I  know  the  length  of  my 
tether  I " 

"  My  dears,"  said  Mrs.  Maurice,  with 
the  air  of  a  woman  who  has  made  an 
important  discovery,  "your  Papa  is 
rather  irritable,  you  know.  It's  his 
constitution.  He  requires  a  great  deal 
of  soothing,  my  dears.  All  the  Maurices 
are  so  :  it  runs  in  the  family ;  and  it 
was  very  wrong  of  Henrietta  not  to  be 
in.  I  must  beg  her  not  to  let  it  happen 
again.  Your  Papa  will  be  a  little  better 
after  a  little  change  of  air.  He  always 
requires  it,  you  know.  I  think  it's  the 
weather,  myself.  We  had  rain  last 
night,  and  I  shouldn't  be  at  all  surprised 
if  we  had  a  thunderstorm  to-night." 

Lizzy  threw  herself  into  an  arm-chair, 
and  screamed  with  laughter. 

"  Oh,  that's  too  good ! "  she  cried. 
"  Mamma  putting  Papa's  temper  down 
to  the  weather  !  I  daresay  Hen  stayed 
away  to  have  a  little  peace  at  dinner 
when  she  came  home.  For  my  part,  I 
think  we  had  better  all  of  us  dine  in 
our  rooms,  and  let  Papa  fume  alone  in 
his  glory." 

"  Hen  is  a  great  fool !  "  said  Julia, 
from  the  ottoman.  "Note  for  me, 
Wallis  ?  "  she  asked,  stretching  out  her 
hand,  as  the  servant  entered  with  a 
salver. 

"  Not  for  you.  Miss,"  he  replied,  ap- 
proaching her  mother.  "  The  groom 
said  there  was  an  answer.  Ma'am." 

"  Who  from.  Mamma  1 "  Julia  asked, 
before  her  mother  had  had  time  to  read 
the  note. 

Mrs.  Maurice  ran  through  it  hastily, 
and  then  burst  into  a  violent  fit  of 
weeping,  and  exclaimed  that  she  had 
always  said  so. 

"  Gracious,  Mamma,  what's  the  note 
about  ? "  cried  the  girls. 


5G  EsieUt 

"Your  bisWb  'bpon  ami  killed  her- 
self," soIjUuiI  the  P«:iteil  lii.ly.  "  If  aha 
had  tabpu  niy  ailvico— — -"  lUit  such  a 
shriek  road  from,  the  two  giil^.  that  tha 
Attmiiul  heard  it,  ftnJ  "iieued  the 
dininK-rfPom  iloor. 

"Xonsense,  ;\ramnia|"  .Tulia  er- 
clairnoilj  angrily.  "  Hon-  can  you 
frighten  one  so  1     Il's  nr>iliing  i 


sort.  l!u  'niit't,  Lizzy-  I 
at  Vivian  Court.  Head 
Vivnan  says.  Toll  tlie  gr< 
she  said,  tumiiiK  to  the 
must  wi'ite  an  answer." 

]ly  tile  time  Lizzy  li;id 
tenor  of  Mrs.  Vivian's  cr.-i 
the  Admiral  hnd  fut.,..,!  i 


all  right 
«!iat  Mrs. 
n  to  wait," 

;istered  the 
lud  writtng, 
room,  and 
:■  taphorical 
manner  m]    '  :■.  ■-   :!..jut. 

Mra.  M..  ..!■■  l-'ai-s,  still 

adhered  tu  ii'  i  ■■m_  n  ■!  ■■!  [..i-itinn  that 
Henrietta  Lud  killi-.l  hrrsclt;  and  that 
she  had  foreseen  it.  The  Adminl, 
having  read  the  note,  exclaimed  in  Ma 
grutfestvoioe,  "Serve hi^rexuetly  right!" 
and  ordered  his  boots  to  he  brought 
immediately. 

"  Oh,  iny  dear,"  ivhinjpered  Jfrs. 
Maurice,  "  if  you  go,  I  must  go  too. 
lAtJ.y,  please  ring  for  Jane  to  come  and 
help  me  to  pack ;  and,  Julia,  will  you 
mind  looking  out  llenrietta'a  nif>htcap, 
and  brushes,  and  combs,  and  tliinga  i 
She  is  very  orderly,  and  you  won't  have 
mucli  trouble  in  linding  wlmt  you 
want.  I  wouldn't  trouble  yoii,  my  dear, 
only "  And  hero  Mrs,  Maurice  he- 
came  speechless  once  more  hchiud  her 
poclcet-haiidkcrchicf. 

"  Goodness,  Mamma,  don't  cry  like 
that.  You  will  get  such  a  splitting 
headache,"  said  Julia,  in  her  most 
autlioritativo  manner.  "  There's  not 
the  least  necessity,  I'apa,  you  arc  not 
thinking  of  going  to  Vivian  Court  to- 
xdght ;  you'll  only  disturb  Jlrs.  ^'ivian, 
for  she  evidently  doesn't  expect  you,  as 
she  says  she  hopes  to  see  yoti  lo-morrow 
morning.  If  you  go  to-night,  you'll 
find  her  just  going  to  bed ;  now  see  if 
yon  don't." 


Admiral  Maurice  thouRbt  there  waa 
aomething  in  that,  certainly ;  atnl,  turn- 
ing round  on  hJa  wife,  deeirad  hex  to 
stop  that  noise,  and  not  make  such  a 
fool  of  herself;  whereupon  Mrs.  Maurioo 
wept  the  more,  and  said  she  hod  alwt^s 
BQid  it  would  be  so,  and  the  Admiral 
ahould  have  used  hia  authority  to  pre- 
vent Henrietta's  SHcrihcing  herself. 

Invoking  confusion  upon  the  race  of 
idiots  in  general,  and  his  wife  in  pa^ 
ticular,  the  Admiral  fled  the  room,  and 
waa  heard  no  mora  till  prajer-time^ 
when  ho  confoanded  WalUa  for  being 
three  minutes  late,  and  read  through 
the  morning  instead  of  the  evening 
prayers  to  the  end  without  discovering 
his  mistake,  a  thing  which  he  had  never 
been  known  to  do  within  anybody's 
memory,  and  which,  Lizzy  partly  re- 
marked, ought  to  be  made  do  for  tlia 
next  morning. 

Black  care  sat  on  Julia's  pillow  that 
night,  and  for  many  nights  after.  Not 
in  111.  ^hijr  rt  .n\ii  t;  fii  Ilonri^itta, 
nor  ol  nii=gnings  on  Ihe  subject  of  her 
correapondtnco  with  Ikibi.rt'Walilron ; 
but  in  the  guise  of  .i  long  bill  at  her 
drc->iuikor's  i\hich  she  bad  no  means 
of  setlling  &into  her  icturn  from 
France,  she  hid  resumed  the  post  of 
housekeeper,  delegated  during  her  ab- 
sence to  Henrietta,  who,  like  an  honest 
fool,  bad  been  in  the  habit  of  accounting 
strictly  for  every  farthing'  she  spent. 
Julia  knew  belter.  Under  dilferent 
names,  her  eau- de-cologne  and  Jockey 
Ciub  and  her  .Touvin's  gloves  always 
went  down  in  the  accounts,  and  so  far 
so  good.  liut  that  only  helped  as  a 
drop  in  her  bucket.  The  dressmaker 
was  tired  of  wailing,  and  tlireatened  to 
api)ly  to  the  Adiniml.  Julia  wanted  a 
teii-]Jound  note  to  stop  the  woman's 
mouth  with,  and  knew  no  way  of  get- 
ting one  unless  by  robbing  her  father's 
casb-ltos,wliich  was  scarcely  practicable. 
So  Julia  did  not  sleep  well  that  night, 
nor  for  many  niybts  after  ;  and  she 
began  to  tremble  when  the  post  cama 
in  of  a  morning. 
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CHAPTER  XXIIL 


CROSS  PURPOSES. 


Dr.  Jenkins  came  to  see  Henrietta  on 
the  morrow,  and  the  next  day,  and  the 
next  day  after  that ;  then  he  prescribed 
repose  for  a  few  days  longer,  and  when 
they  were  past,  he  repeated  the  pre- 
scription ;  and  so  on,  for  more  than  a 
fortnight.  It  was  good  fun  for  Lizzy 
and  Julia  to  walk  up  every  day  and 
make  themselves  at  home,  under  pre- 
tence of  nursing  Hen ;  but  whether  the 
patient  enjoyed  herself  very  much  is 
not  on  record. 

There  was  but  little  to  be  done.  Mrs. 
Maurice  came  to  see  her  the  morning 
after  Mrs.  Vivian  had  taken  possession 
of  her,  and  went  into  such  a  fit  of  crying 
that  she  had  to  be  taken  away  and  dosed 
with  sal- volatile.  Seeing  her  so  over- 
come had  the  effect  of  sending  Henrietta 
into  hysterics  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life ;  and  altogether  there  was  noise 
enough  and  rushing  about  enough  above 
stairs  for  an  hour  or  so,  to  make  Mrs. 
Vivian  long  for  solitude  again. 

But  when  Henrietta  had  lain  on  her 
back  for  three  weeks,  and  was  no  better, 
Mrs.  Vivian's  faith  in  Dr.  Jenkins 
began  to  wane,  and  she  wrote  to  ask  her 
son's  advice,  addressing  her  letter  under 
cover  to  his  lawyer's  chambers  in  Regent 
Street. 

She  had  written  to  him  at  length 
after  what  she  was  pleased  to  call  her 
adventure  on  the  moor,  but  had  received 
no  answer,  nor  indeed  had  she  expected 
any,  since  her  son  was  travelling  on  the 
Continent  on  business.  Now,  to  her 
great  surprise,  she  received  an  answer 
dated  from  the  house  in  Hyde  Park 
Gardens,  saying  briefly  that  he  had 
received  her  former  note,  and  ^hat  his 
business  had  not  taken  him  farther 
than  London  after  alL  The  letter 
continued  thus  : — 

**  You  seem  to  be  very  anxious  about 
this  young  lady  whom  you  are  nursing. 
If  it  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  you,  and 
her  friends  make  no   objection,  bring 


her  up  to  London  most  certainly,  my 
dear  mother.  This  house  is  as  much 
your  home  as  Vivian  Court,  and  I  hope 
you  will  bring  whom  you  like,  and  do 
what  you  like,  and  in  fact  behave  as  a 
mother  should  who  knows  she  can  trust 
her  son  in  all  things.  Do  you  want 
more  money  ?  Do  you  want  anything  ? 
Remember,  my  mother,  that  between  ua 
two  there  can  never  be  any  question  of 
meum  and  tuum,  I  do  not  see  any  good 
in  all  this  money,  except  that  I  can 
gratify  every  wish  my  mother  takea 
into  her  old  head,  and  that  a  good 
number  of  wretched  beings  may  be 
made  less  wretched  by  it  That  is  all 
the  good  it  is  ever  likely  to  do  me,  and 
that,  after  all,  is  what  every  great  gift 
is  intended  for.     So  it  is  all  right. 

"  If  you  carry  out  your  contemplated 
plan — your  note  seems  to  say  you  wait 
for  my  decision ;  I  have  said  what  that 
is — you  must  bring  some  of  the  servants 
with  you,  of  course ;  just  those  that  my 
uncle  and  Lady  Caroline  were  in  the 
habit  of  biinging  to  town  with  them. 
The  housekeeper  will  know  about  every- 
thing, I  doubt  not.  Still,  if  you  would 
like  me  to  come  down  to  be  your  escort, 
say  so. 

"  Don't  make  any  delays.  I  see  you 
are  anxious,  and  I  don't  like  my  old 
mother  to  worry  herself  a  moment 
longer  than  is  necessary  about  anything 
or  anybody ;  certainly  not  for  a  strange 
young  lady  picked  up  by  the  roadside. 
No  offence  to  her,  though.  I  shall  expect 
you  on  the  second  evening  after  you  get 
my  letter,  dnd  I  have  already  written 
an  order  for  an  invalid  carriage  to  be 
sent  down  immediately  to  Vivian  Court, 
as  I  thought  you  might  possibly  like  one 
for  your  friend,  and  not  be  able  to  get 
such  a  thing  down  in  the  country  with- 
out much  delay." 

"My  dear,  dear,  boy.  God  bless 
him  !"  said  the  widow,  wiping  her  eyes, 
after  she  read  this  letter. 

She  put  on  her  bonnet  and  drove  over 
to  Wembury  Hall,  leaving  Julia  to  keep 
guard  over  her  patient.  Mrs.  Maurice 
was  thanking  her  for  her  kindness,  and 
acquiescing  in  everything  she  proposed^ 
when    the  Admiral   walked    in,    and 


Imopkcd  the  wliole  sclipmc  on  tlio  Iiead 
>iy  (leakrins  mm  fornll  tliiit  ho  wouldn't 
tliinkofit;  that  he  cn.ililn't  hi^  under 
such  a  trpiw'tid.))!!)  nlpli;^ntiiiTi  tn  any- 
Tsorly,  not  even  an  old  fi-ii-wl.  Henrietta 
must  cnifi  Imck,  acii  tlirj-  must  do  their 
best  for  lier, 

"Denr  me,  yes,"  saiil  Jlr^.  Jraurice, 
gninfj  (iff  on  anotliPf  tiiok  ;  "  now  one 
coniPB  tn  think  nf  it,  p\w  Ii.t  lifen  away 
a  Imj;  tiini*,  and,  ns  my  Inislinnd  eays, 
she  oil, lit  to  cnme  home.  \Vn  are  yery 
gntpfnl  tn  ynu  fur  your  kindness  to  her, 
deir  Airs  Vivian,  but,  as  my  huaband 

"JTow,'  sniJ.  Jfrs.  Viviiin,  who  could 
be  ai  dptemiinpd  aa  the  Admiral  when 
sho  thntip  "just  hear  me.  I  believe, 
mi'slf,  that  my  niertiii;,'  with  yonr 
da'irihtcr  as  I  did  iva*  (|i)ile  providential. 
1  WIS  wearying  in  Ihf  mjilst  of  plenty 
for  want  of  Siimfthinf;  l.i  <li\  and  just  aa 
I  wi?  thinking  I  roulhi't  hear  it  any 
lonj;er — one  can't  knit  a'.l  diiy  long  in 
Biii"h  wGither  a?  this,  you  know — ^I  wa3 
provided  with  an  occupation.  I  snid  to 
myself  then  that  the  hand  of  Providence 
iras  in  it,  and  I  aay  so  now.  Xow,  Ad- 
miral, don't  interrupt  me  yet,  Mrs, 
llaurice,  I  want  you  anil  the  Admiral  to 
take  a  common-sense  view  of  the  matter. 
Here  am  I.  with  a  deal  of  time  on  my 
hanilR,  and  all  alone  ;  with  a  deal  of 
money,  and  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Aa 
1  sitid,  you  know" —  turning  to  Jilra. 
jraurice, — "  one  can't  knit  for  ever,  and 
one  can't  wear  more  than  one  gown  at 
a,  time,  can  oneT  Now  here's  a  little 
opportunity  for  doinjr  good  that  falls  in 
my  way,  and  why  should  you  two  pre- 
vent my  doing  it  becau.-^  you've  only 
known  me  months  instead  of  years? 
You  would  think  it  was  all  right  if  it 
wa!!  some  ])oor  girl  that  I  had  got  hold 
of;  and  don't  young  ladies  dBserve  as 
much  petting  and  care  when  they  are  ill, 
as  those  of  the  poorer  class  ?  And  this 
dear  girl,  too,  that  has  brought  on  her 
illness  by  her  devotedness  to  the  poor, 
doesn't  she  merit  good  nursing  more 
than  another?" 

"Confounded  folly.  Better  have  stayed 
at  home,"  growled  the  Admiral.  "I 
don't  approve  of  alt  that  meddling  with 


the  lower  clauses ;  and  T  know  she  only 
went  among  'em  out  of  ohBtinacy." 

"Ah,  well,  Admirel,''  Mr*.  Vivian  re- 
turned briskly,  "  we  can  but  do  what  we 
believe  to  be  right  in  this  world,  and 
hope  we  are  not  in  the  wrong  after  alL 
Anyhow,  I've  got  this  dear  girl  to  tttlce 
care  of,  and  I  intend  to  keep  her.  Why, 
I've  had  nobody  to  ntirse  since  my  son 
Louis  hud  the  me-aeles  when  he  was 
fourteen  !  And  such  a  dear  fellow  he 
was  to  nurse ;  bo  thankful  for  every- 
thing I  did  to  make  him  comfortable. 
And  your  daughter  ie  qaite  as  good. 
Dr.  Jenkins  said  she  was  obstinate,  and 
would  not  attend  to  him.  I  can  only 
say  she  does  everything  /"  tell  her.  I 
don't  believe  he  understands  the  case, 
and  I  tell  you,  Admiral,  I  must  and  will 
take  her  to  London,  and  my  son  has  sent 
down  an  invalid  carriage  for  hes,  and 
you  must  let  her  go." 

And  Mrs.  Vivian  carried  her  pcnnb. 
Two  days  later  she  was  settled  with  Iiot 
iTivalid'in  the  mr>n«ion  in  Hyde  Park 
Gardens,  and  was  putting  her  son 
throTigh  a  severe  examination  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  moat  celebrated  doctors. 

Louis  was  surpriaingly  ijpiorant  on 
the  subject.  He  said  ho  didn't  know 
of  any  :  which  naturally  put  his-  raotlier 

"  To  think  of  your  living  all  the  years 
you  have  in  London,  and  not  to  know 
who's  clever  !"  she  cried. 

"I  do  know  a  clever  fellow,"  said  her 
son. 

"Then  why  did  you  say  you  didn't  1" 

"  Decause  his  is  not  of  the  kind  of 
cleverness  that  keeps  his  carriage,  and 
so  you  women  wouldn't  believe  in  bim, 
perhap.s,"  said  Louis. 

"You  women."  Mrs.  Vivian  had 
never  heard  Ltm  say  such  a  saroastic 
thing  before.     "  J'uk  women  ! !" 

"  Nonsense,"  she  said.  "  If  you  are 
satisfied  about  this  man " 

"  I  believe  him  to  have  an  unequalled 
potentiality  for  keeping  his   carriage," 


"  What's 
out  at  all. 


that  1     T   can't  make  yoi 
Well,  what  is  tliia  man' 


And,  ignoring  the  aristocracy  of  the 
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medical  brotherhooci,  Mrs.  Vivian  sent  a 
note  to  Vaughan  Street,  requesting  Dr. 
Vandeleur's  attendance. 

Dr.  Vandeleur  came,  saw  the  patient, 
took  his  fee,  and  departed.  This  went 
on  for  about  a  fortnight,  and  Henrietta 
got  no  better,  but  rather  worse.  The 
flight  colour  that  had  come  into  her  face 
the  first  few  days  of  her  being  in  London 
was  quite  gone,  and  had  left  her  paler, 
if  possible,  than  she  was  before.  Mrs. 
Vivian  was  in  a  puzzle,  and  resolved,  if 
there  was  not  a  change  for  the  better  in 
a  few  days,  to  have  another  opinion. 
She  told  her  son  this,  and  Louis  said,  by 
all  means,  let  her  call  in  anybody  she 
liked ;  for  hirasplf,  if  he  were  dying,  he 
would  trust  in  Vandeleur  to  bring  him 
round,  if  man  could  do  it.  But  before 
Mrs.  Vivian  had  quite  got  to  the  day  on 
which  she  proposed  notifying  to  the 
doctor  her  sens^  of  his  insufficiency, 
Louis  made  a  discovery. 

In  the  drawing-room  where  Henrietta 
lay  when  she  was  dressed  was  a  large 
bow-window  looking  south,  and  filled 
with  stands  for  plants,  a  fernery,  and  a 
large  vivarium,  Louis's  last  hobby.  One 
day  he  was  stooping  over  this,  absorbed 
in  watching  the  manoeuvres  of  two 
prawns,  when  he  was  startled  by  hearing 
a  low  sobbing  from  Henrietta's  comer  of 
the  room,  and  then  the  words,  "Oh, 
Jack,  Jack,  to  think  that  you  didn't 
know  me  1"  in  a  sort  of  despairing  wail. 
It  must  be  observed  that  the  bow  was 
-divided  from  the  body  of  the  room  by 
lace  and  silken  curtains  which  could  be 
drawn  back  at  pleasure.  This  morning 
they  had  been  drawn  completely  acros^ 
to  make  the  rest  of  the  room  cooler  for 
the  invalid.  Louis  was  in  a  dilemma. 
She  had  evidently  imagined  herself  quite 
alone  ;  and  he  could  not  get  away  from 
where  he  was,  except  by  the  drawing- 
room  ;  and  how  very  uncomfortable  to 
be  a  forced  listener  to  a  lady's  soliloquy  ! 
He  began  to  think  he  had  better  throw 
something  down,  and  was  looking  to  see 
which  plant  of  all  those  within  reach 
could  best  be  devoted  to  destruction, 
when  the  open  window  met  his  eye. 
He  went  softly  to  it,  threw  it  up  to 
its    full    height,   stepped  out  on    the 


balcony  and  in  again,  making  a  great 
deal  of  noise  in  the  proceeding.  Then  he 
went  across  the  room,  shook  hands  with 
Henrietta  and  made  the  never-failing 
observations  on  the  weather  in,  as  he 
flattered  himself,  a  most  matter-of-course, 
unconscious  manner.  Then  he  began 
talking  about  his  vivarium,  and  Henri- 
etta, who  had  listened  listlessly  at  first, 
grew  animated,  and  said,  half  raising 
herself,  "  How  I  wish  I  could  see  those 
prawns  swimming !" 

And  why  should  she  not  ?  asked 
Louis.  Would  she  take  his  arm  to  the 
other  end  of  the  room  ?  Henrietta  said 
Yes,  and  then  drew  back  and  said  No, 
she  must  not  disobey  the  doctor's  orders. 
"Just  for  once,"  pleaded  Louis,  who  really 
wanted  to  please  the  invalid,  besides 
wishing  to  show  off  his  prawns.  But 
Henrietta  was  firm,  saying  that  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  Dr.  Vandeleur  to  walk, 
when  he  had  desired  her  on  no  account 
to  do  so.  And  as  she  said  this  the  colour 
shot  into  her  cheeks  for  a  second,  and 
her  voice  sounded  less  monotonous  than 
usual.  "  I'll  tell  you  what,"  said  Louis, 
getting  interested  in  her  face — for  so 
people  did,  if  ever  she  gave  them  a 
chance — "  I'll  get  you  a  small  vivarium 
on  a  stand,  which  you  can  have  drawn 
close  to  your  sofa.  That  will  amuse  yon 
for  hours  together  if  your  tastes  lie  at 
all  that  way." 

"You  are  very  kind,  but  you  must 
Hot  take  all  that  trouble  for  me,"  says 
Henrietta. 

Louis  was  demonstrating  that  it  would 
be  no  trouble  at  all,  and  that  the  large 
vivarium  must  be  weeded  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  balance  of  life  therein, 
when  Dr.  Vandeleur  was  announced, 
and  he  had  to  defer  his  demonstration 
and  take  himself  off  for  the  time. 

Dr.  Vandeleur  put  his  hat  and  gloves 
on  the  table,  and  sat  himself  down  with 
his  back  to  the  window,  so  that  the 
light  fell  upon  the  patient's  head.  He 
took  a  very  deliberate  look  at  her,  and 
thought  to  himself^  "  Bless  my  soul,  how 
grey  her  hair  is  getting,  poor  thing !" 

But  he  said,  "  How  do  you  feel  to- 
day. Miss  Maurice  V* 

"  Just  the  same,"  said  Henrietta,  drily. 


60  Esfell* . 

"  No  stronffpr  V 

"Xot  in  the  W^,"  pniil  sli^  in  the 
old  inontiUJiiP. 

"  The  fart  i«, "  caiil  Viiiideleur, 
strotchin;^'  out  his  hiinil  fnr  lier  wriBt, 
"you  hnvc  nfrthiiiR  nn  enrtli  the  matter 
witli  J-QU  lisccpt  this.  Ymir  brain  has 
hadashnck — it'sl>rain — net  spine  j  and 
you  must  have  coDiplcio  rest  Ibra  length 
of  time." 

"  i  )h  !  "  pays  Kpuricfta.  "  A  length 
of  lime.  Tfiiw  liirs  Jops  that  meanl 
Two  mmiths]  It  is  six  wp.ks  since  I 
hurt  my  Ijack." 

"  Two  years,"  said  Dr.  Vmidrlrur, look- 
ing nt  her  ijarriivrly  tfi  see  how  she  took 
it,  She  gave  a  slight,  aluinut  imper- 
ceptiblo  gasp,  but  ret'oi-orcd  heradf 
iDstantly. 

"  Oh  1  Two  years.  Tlionl;  you.  That, 
at  any  rate,  is  Homething  dcliuito.  Th»i 
I  suppose  I  may  retnm  to  KevonBhire 
whenevL't  I  please? " 

"  1  STipposp.  so,"  saiil  Dr.  Tandeleur, 
drily.  Ho  felt  ratlier  provcked  at  the 
cool  way  in  wliicli  she  was  takius  her 
sentenee.  He  would  mudi  rather  have 
seen  her  fret,  or  getting  angry  and  con- 
tradict him. 

"Jfrs.  Vivian  wUl  ho  sorry,"  said 
Henrietta  after  a  pause.  "  And  she  has 
been  so  kind  to  mo." 

"  I  am  sorry,  if  you  will  allow  mo 
to  say  BO,"  said  Dr.  Yandeleur,  bending 
forward  as  he  spoke. 

"Thank  you,"  said  she  coldly,  and 
turning  slightly  awny.  He  groimd  his 
teeth  silently,  callin^r  himself  a  fool  for 
betraying  an  interest  in  a  heartless, 
soulless  creature  like  Henrietta  JFaurice. 
But  even  as  he  did  so  a  ray  of  sunlight 
stronger  than  the  rest  piiireed  tlirough 
the  ciirtiins,  and  showed  her  lo  him  in 
a  clearer  light  than  before ;  greyer, 
thinner,  paler,  a  mere  ghost,  in  fact. 
He  took  all  this  in  at  one  glance,  and 
said  again  to  himself,  "  Poor  thin},' !" 

"  Yes,"  he  said  aloud,  "  I  wish  I  could 
sliortcn  the  time  of  your  imprisonment 
— for — for  old  acquaintance'  sake.  I 
suppose  you  have  (juite  forgotten  me  in 
all  tJiesc  years,  Jfiss  Jfaurice  V 

"  I  have  tried,"  said  she,  as  coldly  ,is 
before. 


"  Tried  1  Does  that  mean  you  have 
auoceedcd  1" 

There  ivas  a  pause.  He  thought  she 
was  not  going  to  answer. 

"  I- — I  knew  you  directly,"  said  she, 
looking  him  full  in  the  face  for  an  in- 
stant. "I  knew  your  step  as  you  walked 
across  my  room — and " 

"And  what?"  said  ho,  taking  her 
hand, — such  a  poor  thin  hand  now,  all 
blanched  from  staying  indooora. 

"And — your  voice " 

"  I  thought — at  least  I  supposed — 
that  yon  were  married  years  ago,''  said 
he,  still  keeping  her  hand. 

"  Who  told  yoa  so  V  she  exclaimed, 
flashing.  "  I — 1 — it  is  not  true — who 
dared  say  so  1" 

"No  one  saidso,"  he  replied-  "Itwaa 
my  own  fancy,  I  thought  perhaps  that 
yon  would  not  have  given  me  up  unless 
— unleu  there  was  some  one  else " 

"You  were  wrong,"  said  she,  taking 
away  her  hand,    "  I  might  have  thought 

the  samr?  nf  yo,,,  from  yr-iir   Iflting  m<^ 

go  P(i  'luielly."     She  said  this  with  just 
a  shnde  of  l)itfernf'.*s. 

"  Quii'tly  V  Dr.  Yandeleur's  mouth 
twittiied  in  amused  recollection  of  some- 
thing. "  I  made  a  pi'ecious  shindy, 
unless  my  mcmiiry  plays  me  false  ;  but 
not  ill  your  hearing,  of  course  ;  1  hadn't 
a  chance.  Your  lather  hurt  my  pride 
terribly,  lleurietla.  I  had  half  a  mind 
to  call  him  out."    Just  then  the  clock 

"  I  must  ho  gone,"  he  cried,  starting 
up.  "  I  shall  see  yon  again  to-morrow. 
And — thiiik  nsain  abimt  taking  yourself 
off  to  Devonshire.  Jlayn't  we  have  a 
few  talks  about  old  times  yet  ?" 

"  Ah,  Jack,  you  didn't  remember 
me,"  -«aid  Henrietta. 

"  You  were  such  a  plump,  rosy  girl," 
he  rejoined,  "and  now '' 

"  Now — I'm  a  woman  of  thirty,"  said 
she  <[uietly. 

"  I  was  going  to  say,  now  you  are 
60  pulletl  down,  if  you  hadn't  inter- 
rujjted  mo,"  said  he. 

At  that  moment  Mrs.  Vivian  camo 
in,  full  of  apologies  for  her  absence. 
There  had  been  some  stupid  mistake, 
and  she  had  only  just  been  told,  and 
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so  forth.  She  accompanied  the  doctor 
when  he  left  the  drawing-room,  and 
asked  his  opinion.  She  did  not  take  it 
as  coolly  as  Henrietta  had  done. 

"Two  years!"  she  repeated  after  a 
short  pause,  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  "  I 
fihould  like  another  opinion,  doctor, 
I  can't  make  np  my  mind  quietly  to 
this.  Poor  dear  Henrietta  I  She  is  the 
dearest,  most  patient  girl  I  ever  had  to 
do  with,"  she  said  warmly. 

Dr.  Vandeleur  felt  inclined  to  em- 
brace her,  cap  and  all,  for  that  kind- 
hearted  speech.  (He  was  Irish  too,  be 
it  remembered.)  But  he  put  a  strong 
restraint  upon  his  feelings,  and  only 
answered  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  Miss 
Maurice's  estimable  qualities,  and  that  he 
should  be  only  too  happy  to  meet  any 
one  in  consultation  whom  Mrs.  Vivian 
would  please  to  name. 

"I'll  meet  all  the  physicians  in 
Lontlon,  if  you  like.  I  fear  their 
opinion  won't  dififer  from  mine,  but 
you  can  see.  We  will  talk  about  this 
to-morrow.  I  think  I  ought  to  see  her 
again  ;  though,  after  all,  in  these  cases, 
we  can  do  very  little.  "We  must  not 
let  her  mope,  and  the  system  must  be 
kept  up."  And  Dr.  Vandeleur,  with  a 
hasty  look  at  his  watch,  bade  Mrs. 
Vivian  good  morning,  and  was  gone. 

^Irs.  Vivian's  mind  was  too  full  of 
what  she  had  been  told  respecting  Henri- 
etta, not  to  speak  of  it  to  her  son  when 
she  saw  him  at  luncheon.  "  I'm  sorry 
to  hear  it,"  said  he.  "  You  must  try 
and  cheer  her  up,  mother.  J  am  really 
afraid  she  does  mope."  He  had  half  a 
mind  to  tell  his  mother  what  he  had 
heard,  but  did  not.     She  was  a  dear  old 

woman,  certainly,  but and  further 

than  that  "but"  he  did  not  specify. 
He  said,  instead, — 

"  Had  you  not  better  have  one  or  two 
of  her  sisters  up  to  amuse  herl  You 
and  1  mean  very  kindly,  but  we  are  a 
couple  of  old  fogies,  after  alL" 

"  I  will  think  about  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Vivian,  cautiously ;  remembering  the 
eagerness  with  which  her  son  had  pos- 
sessed himself  of  that  wretched  port- 
folio of  Julia  Maurice's.  "I  can't 
crowd  your  house  with  young  ladies ; 


I  know  you  like  quiet.  Girls  make  a 
fuss  wherever  they  go ;  and  country 
girls  especially  would  want  perpetually 
to  be  taken  to  see  something  or  other ; 
and  it  would  be  very  disagreeable." 

"  Come  now,  mother,"  said  Louis, 
smiling,  "you  liked  seeing  sights  too 
when  you  were  a  girl.  And  as  to  not 
having  them  because  of  me — why,  a 
dozen  girls  in  the  house  wouldn't  dis- 
turb me  when  once  I  am  in  my  un- 
approachable den  of  a  library  yonder ; 
I  should  only  become  conscious  of  their 
existence  at  meal-times.'' 

"  Do  you  really  wish  them  to  come  1" 
said  his  mother,  crossly ;  "  because,  of 
course,  if  you  do,  I've  nothing  more  to 
say." 

"  I  think  that  for  Miss  Maurice's  sake 
we  ought  to  have  one  of  them  up.  You 
can  have  one  or  all ;  it  is  quite  imma- 
terial to  me." 

Mrs.  Vivian  looked  at  him,  wonder- 
ing whether  he  really  meant  what  he 
said.  He  looked  as  unconscious  as 
possible ;  but  then  men  were  so  artful, 
she  thought.  "  Which  shaU  I  invite  ?" 
she  persisted,  to  see  if  he  would  name 
Jidia. 

"  What  a  fuss  about  a  pack  of  girls  !" 
said  he,  in  a  tone  that  showed  him  to 
be  heartily  sick  of  the  subject.  "  How 
on  earth  should  I  know  which  is 
which?  I  never  saw  them  but  once, 
and  my  impression  is  that  the  room 
was  full  of  them.  You  had  better  tell 
them  to  draw  lots  which  shall  come  if 
you  can't  decide  for  yourself." 

After  that  speech,  Mrs.  Vivian  had 
nothing  to  do  except  write  an  invita- 
tion for  Julia.  On  second  thoughts 
she  extended  it"  to  Lizzy.  One  would 
keep  the  other  in  check,  she  thought, 
if  there  were  any  underhand  proceed- 
ings set  on  foot  by  either  to  entrap  her 
Louis. 

Within  a  week  after  this  invitation 
went  down  to  Devonshire,  Julia  and 
Lizzie  had  arrived  and  made  themselves 
quite  at  home ;  a  line  of  conduct  which 
Mrs.  Vivian  by  no  means  approved  of, 
but  which  she  bore  with  equanimity, 
owing  to  the  fact  of  her  son's  having 
gone  out  of  town  suddenly  on  business. 
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making  snuUl-talk  for  your  benefit.  Ho 
is  en;>)igcd  at  this  moment  writing  for 
the  Quurterlff.  Something  about  lunatic 
asylums.  I  heard  him  and  Dr.  Vau- 
ddeui-  talking  about  it  tlie  other  daj^. 
I  duresay  lie  doesn't  know  even  that 
you  are  in  the  loom  when  ho  is  thijikisg 

"  What's  that  ? "  asked  Julia,  en- 
tering. 

"About  Sir  Loais,"  said  Lizzy. 

"  Horrid  brute  !  1  hate  him." 

"I  wish  you  two  had  never  come 
up,"  paid  Henrietta. 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  returned 
both  together. 

"  And  I  tbink  you  needn't  call  a  man 
names  in  his  own  house,"  Henrietta 
went  oil.  "  It  is  not  ladylike,  to  say  tbo 
least  of  it.  And  it  slian't  he  done,  in 
my  room  at  least." 

"Come,  then!"  cried  Liazy,  "is  it 
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but   I   remember   that 
from  the  Jlediterranean 

I  kicked  up  an  a»ful  row  about  it; 

I  you  cried,  and  Mamma  cried,  and 
AI  Vandeleur  disappeared  most  sud- 
d    ly    and    unaccountably    from    the 

no.  Dr.  Jenkins  always  attended 
after  tliat,  and  we  children  used  to 
wonder  why  he  came,  and  Emily  cried 
for  Vandeleur.  Kobody  told  mo  any- 
thing, but  I  could  put  two  and  two  to- 
gether as  well  as  most  people  even 
then.  And  so  he's  spooning  upon  you 
af,'ain,  is  lie?  Are  you  going  to  defy 
old  dad  this  time  J " 

"  I  wish  you  would  go  away,"  Hen- 
rietta exclaimed ;  "  I  hate  the  way  you 
talk.  It  is  horrid  !  it  is  disgusting !  If 
that  is  the  style  you  converse  in  when 
Sir  Louis  is  present,  I  don't  wonder  at 
his  being  silent,  I  wish  you  would 
leave  nie  in  ]wace  ;  you  worry  mo  till  my 
head  throbs." 

"  ily  dear  child,"  rejoined  Julia,  "I 
flatter  myself  I  can  adjust  my  conversa- 
tion to  the  company  I'm  in.  But  tell 
me  about  tliis  Dr.  Vandeleur." 

Just  then  lire.  Vivian  came  in,  and, 
seeing  Henrietta'a  disfnrhed  looks,  felt 
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her  pulse,  and  immediately  taxed  Julia 
with  talking  too  much.  "You  know 
the  doctor  said  she  was  to  be  amused, 
but  not  excited.'*  And  therewith  Julia 
^as  banished  from  the  room.  Shrugging 
her  shoulders — a  trick  she  had  learnt 
in  France — she  went  into  the  drawing- 
room,  and  amused  herself  by  poking  at 
the  creatures  in  the  vivarium. 

"  What  are  you  doing?"  said  a  voice 
close  by  her. 

She  looked  up,  and  smiled  a  smile 
which  had  done  her  good  service  more 
than  once,  for  it  was  the  Baronet  who 
addressed  her.  She  had  been  perfectly 
aware  of  his  entrance,  and  had  purposely 
thrown  panic  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  vivarium  to  attract  his  attention. 

"I've  got  nothing  to  do,"  she  said, 
"  so  I  couldn't  help  teasing  them." 

"  That  is  a  frank  confession,"  he  re- 
joined. "I  suppose  I  must  forgive 
you.     What  a  lovely  morning  1 " 

"  Yes,"  said  Julia,  going  to  the  win- 
dow, "just  the  time  for  a  ride.  Oh,  how 
I  should  eujoy  one  !  " 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Sir  Louis,  looking 
up  from  the  vivarium,  "  of  course  you 
would.  I  never  thought  of  that.  I  have 
been  very  busy  lately,  but  now  I'm 
going  to  have  a  holiday.  What  do  you 
say  to  a  ride  this  afternoon  1 " 

"  The  very  thing.  It  would  be  lovely," 
said  she. 

Sir  Louis  rang  to  give  orders  about 
the  horses.  "Does  your  sister.  Miss 
Lizzy,  ride?"  he  asked,  when  the  foot- 
man appeared.  Julia  answered  that  she 
did,  and  Sir  Louis  ordered  his  horse  and 
two  with  ladies'  saddles  to  be  brought 
round  at  three  o'clock  ;  and  then,  scarcely 
heeding  Julia's  thanks,  he  again  applied 
himself  to  observing  the  habits  of  his 
water-pets.  Julia  thought  she  had  never 
met  with  a  man  so  completely  out  of  her 
reach.  K  he  would  but  talk  !  If  he  would 
but  look  at  her,  instead  of  poking  hia 
nose  so  persistently  close  to  the  water ! 

The  pet  prawn  having  hidden  himself 
for  the  time  under  a  weed,  Louis  lifted 
up  his  head,  and  seeing  Miss  Maurice 
still  there,  said,  "  You  cannot  think  what 
curious  fellows  they  are — the  prawns,  I 
mean." 
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1  daresay,"  Julia  replied.  "  I  wish 
I  was  not  so  ignorant  of  natural  history. 
I  should  so  like  to  have  a  vivarium.  Is 
it  easily  managed  ?" 

This  was  the  luckiest  question  she 
could  have  asked.  Louis  began  relating 
his  first  experiences  with  his  marine 
guests,  and  Julia  was  astonished  to  hear 
the  luncheon-bell  ring  before  he  had  ex- 
hausted the  subject.  It  was  interesting 
to  hear  him  talk,  that  was  undeniable. 
Pity  the  subject  had  not  been  better 
chosen.  Those  crawling,  darting  crea- 
tures were  enough  to  give  one  the  shivers. 
But  she  had  made  him  talk  to  her. 
That  was  one  point  gained.  And  he 
behaved  "  decently,"  as  Lizzy  phrased  it, 
all  luncheon-time;  that  is  to  say,  he 
was  fully  conscious  of  the  Miss  Maurices' 
presence. 

"What's  your  little  game?"  asked 
Lizzy  of  her  sister  one  evening  as  they 
were  dressing  for  dinner.  The  after- 
noon rides  had  become  quite  a  thing  of 
course  by  this  time,  and  Mrs.  Vivian 
was  again  in  a  state  of  alarm  for  Louis. 
But  of  this  the  young  ladies  were  as 
yet  unaware. 

"  My  little  game?"  said  Julia,  medi- 
tatively. "Well,  really,  Liz,  I  hardly 
know  quite  myself!" 

"  Oh,  nonsense  !  What  did  you  mean 
by  going  into  fits  of  admiration  over 
Ken's  patience,  and  all  the  rest  of  it? 
It  looks  as  if  you  wanted  to  recommend 
her,  as  it  were,  to  Sir  Louis.  I'm  sure 
he  thinks  highly  enough  of  her  as  it  is.. 
If  you  observe,  he'll  wake  himself  up, 
as  one  may  say,  to  talk  to  her  ;  and  he 
remembers  little  things  that  she  likes. 
But  any  attention  to  us  always  seems  as 
if  'twas  forced.  Now  yesterday  he  kept 
us  waiting  for  our  ride,  because,  if  you 
please,  he  was  busy  writing,  and  it  had 
slipped  his  memory,  and  for  all  the  con- 
versation we  had  the  groom  might  as 
well  have  ridden  with  us  instead.  I 
hate  the  man  ! " 

"  I  feel  very  much  inclined  that  way 
sometimes,"  Julia  said  ;  "  but  on  second 
thoughts  I  refrain.  Don't  you  see,  Liz, 
Pm  tired  of  my  name,  and  I  want  a 
change?" 

"  That's  no  news.     What  next  1" 
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"  I  iDwiii  to  cliange  it  fur  <mv  with  a 
tillL'.  I  have  a  fauL-y  ibr  lioiu}^  jireaentod 
at  t'litirt ;  for  n  diaui'jinl  iici'kkici;,  and  so 
foitli ;  fur  Cidlinj,'  a  liuiis,/  mlcIi  as  this 
miiR-,  for  exiijiiipk-.  AVliui  I  liaTO  a 
plan,  I  fjcnemlly  carry  it  diit,  unless  the 
i'atuM  jiositivfly  say  'Ko.'  As  to  this 
0111!  ill  jiavtiuuliir,  I've  only  got  it  in 
oulHiiQ  as  ytt.  You  know  one  can't 
alwaTsi:alculate  how  otlii^r  |n;uplB  may 
U'linvo.  If  thia  iii.in  li.ul  l.i.-i'u  like  any 
other  miin,  my  adUir  wmilil  liave  "been 
Bpttk'J  hy  tluH  lime,  lli.wrvi-r,  there 
he  is,  aiid  there  in  Vi\  iiin  i.Uurt,  and  the 
Tjviaii  .joweIb,  an  J  liii^  lioviso,  and  I 
mean  lu  enjoy  it  all  Luknii  1  ilie." 

"  //t  /  You  wuu't  fiiji-iy  him  much,  I 
Bhould  think,''  ancered  Lizzy. 

■'You  goose  I  Won't  there  be  place 
enout;h  for  liiin  and  me  hm.  1  He'U  be 
usclul,  too,  if  he  isn't  ornami^iitat.  It'a 
a  very  useful  thing  to  havo  a  huabond 
when  one  wants  to  unjoy  lii'i:." 

"  But  people  make  a  ruw  il'  a  married 
woman  flirts  much." 

"  Jlore  fiKil  ehe,  I  say.  If  you  do 
the  Ihinfr  pro]>eriy,  there  never  need  bo 
any  row." 

The  ilinnor-hcll  rang  afier  that,  and 
they  had  to  hurry,  lint  beluro  they  left 
the  room,  Lizzy  repi^ated  hor  (juestion  ; 
"What  on  earth  did  you  moan  by 
praising  Henrietta  1" 

"  I  meant  to  niako  him  talk,  and  I 
knew  he  would  wake  up  and  talk  to  me 
about  her  when  he  wouldn't  about  auy- 
thitij,'  else.  He  likes  hor,  and  I — of 
coucs^e,  I  like  her.  So  there's  a  subject 
in  common  directly." 

"  AVhat  a  clever  one  you  arc  !  Kow 
that  would  never  have  entered  my  bead," 
said  Lizzy,  jiassing  ber  arm  round  her 
sister's  wuist.  Sir  Louis  cainu  into  the 
drawinij-roora  as  they  were  standing 
looking  at  a  picture  in  the  same  attitude, 
and  thought,  "A  pair  of  eni|ity-hoaded 
creatuiTs,  hut  fond  of  each  other ;"  and 
l>ein;{  no  longer  absorbed  in  the  statistics 
of  Iimacy,  lie  made  himself  agreeable, 
and  talked  all  dinner-time.  "  This  comes 
of  the  rides  they  have  been  taking," 
thought  Mrs.  Vivian,  and  I'esolved  to  put 
a  stop  to  them. 

"1  have  been  neglecting  you  alto- 


gether, my  dears,"  said  thia  artful  womui, 
as  Boon  as  she  had  them  to  heraelf  in 
the  drawing-room.  "  You  haven't  been  | 
to  the  lloyal  Academy,  have  youl  ' 
Well,  then,  we'll  have  a  long  day  there 
to-morrow.  I  am  sure  you  will  enjciy 
seeing  all  the  new  pictures." 

"  If  it's  a  fine  day,"  Lizzy  put  in. 
"There  won't  be  a  possibility  of  seeing 
them  if  the  sky  is  as  cloudy  as  it  waa 
yesterday." 

Mrs.  Vivian  was  prepared  for  that 
contingency. 

"  If  it  rains,"  says  she,  "  we'll  go  to 
the  morning  concert  at  Willie's  Kooms.      t 
Either  way,  yoa  shall  not   be   disap-      ' 
pointed." 

"  I'm  sure  I  shan't  go,"  Lizzy  said 
aside  ;  "  my  best  bonnet  isn't  lit  for  a       I 
morning  concert" 

Mrs.  Yivian  heard  something  like  a 
dissent.     "What  is  in  the  way  I"  she    % 
asked.  , 

"  She  got  ber  best  bonnet  damaged 
with  the  ruin  U^i  lime  she  wor^  it," 
observod  Julia;  "and  she  can't  buy 
another,  because  she's  particular  about 
not  exceeding  her  allowance ;  and  her 
allowance  doesn't  allord  ber  more  than 
one  best  bonnet  for  tbe  suiumer." 

Tlii-s  was  true.  Liziiy  had,  aa  yet, 
a  wholesome  fear  of  exceeding  her 
allowance. 

"  (Juite  right,  my  dear,"  said  Jlrs. 
Vivian,  approvingly.  "  !My  dear  child," 
slie  said,  turning  to  Lizzy,  "you  arc 
beginning  life  on  a  right  ])rinciple.  You 
may  find  it  a  little  inconvenient  to  ad- 
here to  at  times,  but  be  firm,  my  dear — 
be  firm,  and  you  will  be  glad  afterwards. 
My  dear,  1  have  known  iieople  profess- 
ing religion,  whoso  peace  of  mind  and 
whose  inlluence  as  Christians  were  lioth 
lost,  because  of  their  want  of  iirmness 
in  going  without  things  their  purses 
were  not  long  enough  lor.  My  dears, 
both  of  you,"  she  continued,  laying  her 
Land  on  Julia's  arm,  "let  the  rule  of 
your  whole  life  be,  '  Keep  out  of  debt.' 
It's  been  my  rule  through  life,  and  I've 
i'ounil  it  answer." 

"  I  should  think  it  was  easy  enough 
to  go  without  a  new  Ijoimct,"  says  Hen- 
rietta from  her  Sofa. 
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"  That's  all  you  know  about  it,"  re- 
torts Lizzy. 

"No,"  says  Mrs.  Yivian,  "it  does 
not  come  easy  to  every  one.  To  those 
whose  faces  are  set  Zion wards,  it  ought; 
but  even  Christians  often  think  too 
much  of  their  poor  perishing  bodies, 
so  what  can  be  expected  from  the  un- 
converted?" 

This  was  the  first  time  Mrs.  Vivian 
had  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  being 
"  faithful,"  as  her  phrase  was ;  and  it 
was  too  good  a  one  to  be  let  slip.  Julia 
listened  with  becoming  gravity,  and 
frowned  at  Lizzy  when  the  latter  would 
have  taken  up  a  picture-book.  Lizzy 
composed  herself  in  an  attitude  of  at- 
tention with  rather  a  bad  grace;  but 
Mrs.  Vivian  was  too  much  taken  up 
with  her  subject  to  notice  the  half  pout 
on  the  girl's  lip.  There  was  silence  till 
she  had  said  her  say,  and  that  was  all 
she  wanted. 

The  next  morning  was  gloriously 
bright,  and  the  sisters  told  each  other 
at  breakfast,  by  one  of  those  telegraphic 
signals  they  used  at  home,  that  there 
was  no  help  for  it ;  they  were  doomed 
to  go  and  see  the  pictures  with  Mrs. 
Vivian.  Sir  Louis  did  not  know  of  the 
plan  yet,  though.  He  had  spent  the 
evening  before  in  the  library,  instead  of 
coming  to  the  drawing-room  to  talk. 

Julia  resolved  to  give  him  a  hint. 
"  "We  are  going  out  this  morning,"  said 
she,  as  Mrs.  Vivian  was  pouring  out 
the  coffee. 

"  Coffee  or  tea,  my  dear  ?"  asked  her 
hostess,  cutting  her  short. 

"  Coffee,  please. — We  are  going  to 
see  the  pictures.  Will  you  let  me  have 
that  beautiful  opera-glass  that's  in  the 
drawing-room  ?  New  pictures  tire  one's 
eyes  so." 

Sir  Louis  made  no  answer.  He  was 
reading  a  letter.  When  she  spoke  to 
him,  he  was  apparently  looking  at  the 
portrait  of  Lady  Caroline  Vivian  above 
the  mantelpiece  ;  but  the  contents  of 
the  letter  filled  his  mind  so  completely 
as  to  take  off  all  consciousness  of  being 
addressed.  He  stared  full  at  the  por- 
trait for  a  minute,  and  then  down  at  his 
letter  again.     Mrs.  Vivian  answered  for 
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him.  "You  can  have  the  opera-glass 
certainly,  my  dear.  My  son  didn't 
know  you  spoke  to  him.  He  is  ab- 
sorbed in  his  letters,  you  see.  I  never 
speak  to  him,  myself  while  he  is 
reading  letters.     It  distracts  him  so." 

Julia  bit  her  lip,  and  looked  daggerb 
at  Mrs.  Vivian  for  one  instant. 

"  I  beg  pardon,  mother ;  did  you 
speak  to  me  ?"  said  Sir  Louis,  suddenly 
waking  up  to  the  fact  of  its  being 
breakfast-time. 

"  Coffee  or  tea,  my  dearj  "  asked  his 
mother. 

"Tea,  please.  Nothing  like  tea. 
Mother,  should  you  like  to  have  a 
Russian  urn?" 

Mrs.  Vivian  replied  cautiously  that 
she  knew  nothing  about  the  virtues  of 
Eussian  urns,  and  breakfast  proceeded 
in  silence,  for  Julia  had  fallen  into  a 
fit  of  sulkiness  at  Sir  Louis's  gross  in- 
attention, and  Lizzy  was  watching  her. 
The  Baronet  drank  off  his  tea,  gathered 
up  his  letters,  and  retreated  to  the 
library,  not  one  whit  the  wiser  as  to  the 
game  at  cross  purples  which  had  been 
played  under  his  very  nose. 

Mrs.  Vivian  carried  the  girls  off 
early,  leaving  a  new  book  for  Henrietta. 
First  she  took  them  to  a  milliner's,  and 
presented  each  with  a  new  bonnet. 
"It  was  lucky  you  made  me  pretend 
to  listen  to  her  lecture  last  night,"  said 
Lizzy,  as  she  tripped  after  her  sister  to- 
the  carriage,  in  all  the  consciousness  o£ 
having  on  her  head  a  love  of  a  magenta 
capote  which  would  attract  notice,  and 
make  the  portraits  on  the  walls  of 
the  Academy  grow  pale  as  she  passed. 
Julia  made  the  most  of  her  thanks  for 
both.  "  Dear  Liz  is  so  overjoyed  at 
the  wonderful  fact  of  a  second  new 
bonnet,"  said  she,  "  that  her  mind 
won't  take  in  anything  yet.  She  is 
so  young ;  only  just  out,  you  know. 
But  1  do  feel  it  so  kind  of  you,  dear 
Mrs.  Vivian.  I  remember  well  how,  as 
a  very  young  girl,  1  have  felt  mortified 
at  not  being  quite  as  smart  as  other 
people,  and  I  feel  so  sorry  for  poor  dear 
little  Liz  ;  and  I  couldn't  have  made 
her  the  present  of  a  bonnet,  you  know, 
because  my  allowance  is  scarcely  large 
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for  our  ride.     1  feel  ready  to  cry." 

"Nonsense,  child.  You  are  only 
jKiying  foi'  your  bonnet.  I  p;iid  for 
mine  at  breakfast ;  I  won't  forget  it  in 
a  hiirry  either." 

"  I  don't  care  a  bit  for  my  bnnnnt ; 
my  head  niches,"  pouted  the  licklu 
LizKj.  The  rooms  were  fiust  lilling 
now,  and  getting  very  hot,  so  tlmt  there 
was  some  excuse  for  her  irritability. 
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with  a  sigli  of  relie£  The  face  was 
gone. 

"  Are  you  better,  Ju  ? "  said  Lizzy, 
turning  round. 

Julia  nodded,  and  asked  for  the 
opera-glass.  While  she  was  scanning 
the  crowd  beyond  the  doorway  Lizzy 
suddenly  touched  her  arm,  saying  in  a 
low  voice,  "Look,  look !" 

"  Where?"  said  her  sister  impatiently. 

"  There  1  Why,  I  see  him  as  plain  as 
possible;  coming  straight  towards  us. 
What  fun!  our  dear  old  chaperone  is 
fast  asleep." 

"  I  can't  see.  Coming  straight  here, 
you  said.  Sit  down,  Liz.  No,  stand 
up.  Let  me  sit.  Stand  before  me.  He 
won't  know  you.  How  shall  I  get  out 
of  this  1 "  And  she  sank  down  again, 
muttering,  "  What  a  fool  I  was  to  send 
that  letter ! " 

"  !N'ot  know  me  1  What  are  you  talk- 
ing about  1 "  said  Lizzy. 


"  Of  course  not.  You  were  quite  a 
child  then.  Oh,  I  hope  he  won't  see 
me.  Tell  me  what  he  looks  like  when 
he's  near,  Liz." 

"  What  stuflf !"  exclaimed  Lizzy;  "it's 
Sir  Louis  I  was  speaking  of.  Why, 
have  you  seen  anybody  you  don't  want 
to  see  ? "  Lizzy,  feeling  now  that  there 
was  a  little  mystery  to  account  for 
Julia's  paleness  and  incoherency,  was 
suddenly  seized  with  a  sharp  fit  of 
curiosity,  and  resolved  that  if  Julia  did 
not  satisfy  it,  she  would  do  so  herself 
and  begin  by  mastering  the  contents  of 
that  odd  little  box  which  had  remained 
locked,  in  one  of  the  drawers  of  Julia's 
room,  all  the  time  she  was  abroad. 

"  Sir  Louis  !  I  thought  you  meant 
Herbert  Waldron.  How  you  frightened 
me,  child  !  Hush  !  I'll  tell  you  about 
it  this  evening." 

To  he  continued. 
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THE  FIELDS  IN  MAY. 


Wii.vT  can  better  please, 

A\1ieti  your  mind  ia  well  at  ease, 
Thiiii  n  walk  among  the  green  fields  in  May) 

To  Kee  the  Terfure  new. 

And  to  hear  the  loud  cuckoo, 
"Wiiik'  sunshine  makea  the  whole  world  gay: 

Vr\,<in  the  butterfly  so  brightly 

<  In  his  journey  dances  lightly, 
And  till)  bee  goes  by  with  husiness-like  hum; 

AVhen  the  fra;:^nt  breeze  nnd  soft 

Rtirn  the,  shining  clouds  iiloft, 
And  Uii;  eliildrun's  hair,  as  hugliingly  tlipy  come  : 

■\Vlieii  the  grass  is  full  of  flowers, 
And  the  hedge  is  full  of  bowers. 

And  Uie  finrh  and  the  linnet  ]ni>iiig  clear, 

Where  the  branches  throw  their  shadows 
On  a  fiiotway  through  tjie  iiicadowf;, 

With  a  briKik  among  the  cresses  winding  near. 


Any  (lair  of  lovers  walking 

( In  this  footway  in  swci*t  talking, 

Sweeter  silenee,  often  linger  and  dolay, 
y,.t  the  path,  not  very  wide,  " 
livings  tbem  closer,  side  by  sirlo. 

Moving  gi'iifly  throu^b  lli'-  li^ppy  ficid.-^  o 


:i'ill   lliey  rest  themselves  awhile 

At  tlie  'elm-o'ershaded  stile, 
1  Rliir.-;  be;;iu  to  tremble  in   tbe  blue, 

Just  lo  hear  a  nighling.ilc 

Xeu-  our  village  in  the  vale 
is  sweetheart  singing  carols  fond  and  true  : 
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Evening  wind,  and  brooklet's  flow, 

Softly  whisper  as  they  go, 
Every  star  throbs  with  tenderness  above; 

Tender  lips  are  sure  to  meet, 

Heart  to  heart  must  warmly  beat, 
When  the  earth  is  full  and  heaven  is  full  of  love. 


Oh,  I  would  the  song  I  sing 

Might  to  me  a  sweetheart  bring. 
For  companion  through  the  green  fields  of  May ! 

She  should  nestle  in  my  heart, 

And  we  never  more  should  part, 
While  the  summers  and  the  winters  rolled  away, 

William  Allingham. 
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curious  of  oiirsLhcs  After  Action  hid 
reignodsiipTLmotlii'oii„ht]i  \\\\  1  'fthe 
Middle  VpL"  iiid — c\treiKS  ■\iLldin„ 
forever  tic  same  reidts — \ielnl^\it^ 
nessed  the  same  "aciifice  of  the  In  li 
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our  most  adi  tnced  bretbreu  in  Viuct  i  a 
furnish   a  fresh  example ;    after   this 


period,  mea  came  to  turn  their  eyes 
mwarda,  and  ask  why  they  did  thia  or 
that  deed?  The  deed  itself  lost  ita 
exclusive  interest,  and  the  doer  of  it 
became  the  problem  to  bo  solved. 

Of  this  modem  school  of  dramatic 
art  the  completest  expression  that  can 
be  conceived  is  Shakspere.  However 
we  may  try,  we  can  conceive  nothing 
beyond  him. 

Thronghont  antiquity  and  the  darker 
times,  men  did  more  than  they  talked  or 
thought.  Now,  and  since  the  sixteenth 
century,  we  gradually  talk  and  think  more 
than  we  do ;  man's  motives  become  as 
it  were  acttm,  and  the  reason  of  what 
be  achieves  interests  us  even  more  than 
the  achievement.  "Wo  repeat  it,  we  are 
c  iuus  of  ourselves,  ajid  oui'  vn^t  noti- 
of  ntcrroyation  stamps  itself  u|ion  iic:uly 
o\ery  expressed  form  of  our  tliou^^'ht. 

It  is  Just  possible  that  iu  l!ns  fact 
of  the  altered  Motive  of  the  drama  may 
1     somewhat  of  our  national  nii^k't't  of 

t  fur  we  still  apjwar  singulaily  di'sirous 

f  avoiding  whatsoever  comes  uiid^r  tl\c 
)  ead  of  sclf-aiialysis.  i'ori-igii  nation:' 
)  avo  never  shrunk  from  this,  but  on  the 

o  itrary ;  and  for  two  conturif.s  the 
Ireiitli  di-.mia  has  in  reality  rested  its 
1  hole  fabric  upon  the  development  of 

hiractcr, — upon  the  causes  which  have 
determined   certain  men  to  do  certain 

This  school  begins  with  Itacitie's 
Ili'ri'iiice,"  which  is,  from  first  lo  hist, 
in  impiisition  into  the  depths  of  the 
1  man  heart.  No  romnn  tC  anoliiff  ot 
Mndaino  Sand  hcraclf  ever  pinved 
greater  skill  in  the  art  of  moral 
anatomy. 

And  this  is  now  the  lasting  principle 
of  all  the  modern  di'amalists  of  France. 
Take  all  recent  successes :  Jf.  de  Girar- 
diti's  "  SupplicG  d'une  Femme,"  Angler's 
"Paul  Forcstier,"  and  the  overwhelm- 
ing, incomiiarable  triumph  of  the  last 
few  weeks,  Sardou's  "  Patrie  : "  take  ail 
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these,  and  you  will  find  that  the  interest 
rests  upon  the  solution  of  some  psycho- 
logical problem.  Even  in  the  case  of 
M.  Sardou,  where  the  act^  the  deed,  has. 
its  large  share,  the  genuine  interest 
nevertheless  rests  on  the  passion  that  is 
endured,  on  the  suffering  that  is  brought 
to  bear  from  without,  and  moulds  the 
internal  man. 

Shall  love  compel  patriotism,  or 
patriotism  lovel  That  is  the  whole 
question  with  M.  Sardou.  He  decides 
in  favour  of  patriotism  ;  and  the  great 
public  out  of  doors,  the  population  of 
all  classes  of  a  vast  city,  decides  with 
him,  and,  short  of  absolutely  carrying 
him  in  triumph,  gives  every  other  mark 
of  enthusiasm  that  can  be  imagined. 

Here  again,  in  countries  where  the 
drama  is  still  actively  cultivated  as  in 
Germany  and  France,  is  its  supreme 
dignity  and  use — that  it  is  to  the  full  as 
i  much  as  political  discussion,  the  expo- 
j  nent  as  well  as  the  thermometer  of  the 
public  sentiment. 

The  drama  can  only  attain  to  its 
utmost  height  among  a  free  people,  but 
there  it  is  one  of  the  best  and  strongest 
elements  of  political  life. 

Parliament  and  the  stage  are  two  parts 
of  one  whole;  they  complete  each  other; 
and  wherever  the  form  of  government 
is  representative  the  drama  ought  to 
flourish ;  for  if  it  does  not,  the  true  in- 
ference is  that  civilization  is  tending 
downwards  instead  of  upwards,  and  is 
material  and  coarse.  A  great  parlia- 
mentary speaker  may  become  a  minister, 
and  help  to  fashion  the  institutions  of  a 
country,  but  a  great  dramatic  creator 
{i.e.  a  man  who  utters  grand  thoughts 
through  the  mouths  of  beings  who  while 
they  speak  them  live)  helps  to  fashion 
human  minds  in  all  countries.  Parlia- 
ment makes  measures,  the  drama  makes 
men. 

It  is  not  true  to  say  that  a  great  poet 
has  as  much  influence  as  a  great  dramatist : 
he  has  not,  for  the  element  of  publicity 
is  wanting;  the  electric  action  of  6oul 
upon  soul,  the  immediate  action  of  man 
upon  man.  It  is  for  this  that  the  drama 
in  itself  is  the  grandest  form  of  expressed 
thought — it  contains  all  others.     To  be 


a  supreme  dramatic  poet  (we  will  take 
Shakspere,  Calderon,  Gothe,  as  the 
highest  examples — Schiller  comes  long 
after)  a  man  must  be  everything  else. 
He  must  be  a  politician,  an  historian,  a 
poet^  a  philosopher,  and  an  orator.  He 
must  combine  two  radically  opposite 
natures,  and  be  at  once  a  man  of  action 
and  of  thought ;  he  must  conceive  and 
criticise,  but,  above  all,  he  must  directly 
and  jmhlicly  impress  a  crowd  of  other 
men.  He  must,  with  Egmont,  teach 
tyrants  of  all  times  how  they  foolishly 
forfeit  dominion;  and  with  Hamlet 
reflect  the  impress  of  other  men's  deeds, 
and  live  perpetually  irresolute,  **  sicklied 
o*er"  himself  **with  the  pale  cast  of 
thought." 

Absolute  excellence — hard  to  attain 
everywhere  — is  of  harder  .attainment  in 
the  drama  than  in  any  other  form  of 
literature,  because,  as  we  have  said,  it 
implies  so  much ;  but  apart  from  abso- 
lute excellence  achieved,  the  drama  is, 
of  its  hind,  noble,  and  its  cultivation  is 
a  healthy  thing  in  a  great  community. 

Now  at  the  present  moment  how  does 
it  stand  with  us?  As  compared  with 
the  two  great  centres  of  European  civili- 
zation, with  France  and  Germany,  and 
above  all  with  France,  what  have  we  \ 
France  has  orators,  so  have  we ;  novel- 
ists, poets,  first-rate  historians — so  have 
we ;  but  France  has  dramatists,  we  have, 
none. 

Take  for  instance  a  man  like  Robert 
Browning — a  man  evidently  made  for 
dramatic  composition,  gifted  with  the 
peculiar  assemblage  of  gifts  requisite  for 
making  the  creatures  of  his  brain  live 
and  act — what  chance  has  he  of  attain- 
ing to  the  complete  manifestation  of 
himself  that  is  implied  by  dramatic  art  ? 
He  has  none,  and  therefore  remains  in- 
complete, and  we,  the  public,  remain 
ignorant  of  the  entire  worth  of  our  best 
l)oets  and  thinkers.  We  never  possess 
them  wholly. 

The  French  do.  A  man  like  Victor 
Hugo,  for  instance,  feels  life  surging  up 
within  him ;  he  finds  expression  in 
verse,  seizes  the  pubKc  ear  while  yet  a 
boy,  and  is  driven  onwards  by  success. 
The  creative  power  oppresses  him;  he 
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biiTsta  upon  ihe  stnge,  emilr^,  impaite 
Ufa  to  human  hpinirs,  ami  l)pf;in3  a 
stnigfrla  ".vilh  the  mtini  public  of 
Prance,  whicK  las's  fur  ovt  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  Thfre  is,  frnm  ii  purely 
affitheticnl  jinirit  rif  vifiv.  f;ir  mum  to 
■blanio  tlinii  (  .  :■:  ::■■■  ill  lliij  .'s  .Iramaa, 
but  they   n:.  ■  ■.   iml  lliey 

are  the ''Nil' ■  !    ■      ■  .     ■!  (ln^  poet. 

Franco  kii'i'A  ill;'.:..  \;  llu.'..;  wo  very 
incompltti.-ly  know  our  thiukers  and 
poeta,  Tliiit  it  waa  woilh  ivhilc  know- 
ing ivh.it  was  in  Victor  lliiyn  is  proved 
by  the  rci:Ent  revival  oi:  "  II.Tnani." 

}[ero  ia  a  play,  written  five-and- 
thirty  years  ngo,  at  the  oulHi:t  of  a 
career,  whith  play  suflieea  af  the  pro- 
cliiirocr  of  national  protestation  fiv&- 
and-thirty  years  after.  There  was 
evidently  something  ther''.  and  that 
sontefhinff  could  have  been  obtained  in 
no  other  possible  form.  When  the 
younger  masses  of  the  nation,  in  the 
year  IHfiT,  were  chafing  and  Bickening 
over  the  basouesRes  and  cori'oplions  of 
the  actual  ref/ime  in  France,  they  did 
not  exhume  a  speech  of  any  political 
orator,  or  quote  phrases  from  any  great 
moralist's  lucubrations  ;  they  founil  all 
they  wanted  in  the  f/tai"kiir  (for  in 
spite  of  all  its  enormous  defects  it  never 
loses  that)  of  "Ilemani,"  and,  catching 
fire  at  that  llamc,  they  exploded. 

Here  was  a  public  factr—a  fact  telling 
upon  the  public  life,  and  productible 
only  by  the  public  pnrlri/,  as  I  would 
fain  style  it,  of  the  stage. 

Another  case  in  point  is  to  be  found 
in  the  "SuppUce  d'une  Fenime."  M.  de 
Girardin— to  whose  variou.s  manifesta- 
tions of  himself  the  pi'hiii:  is  indis- 
pensable, who  could  nut  breathe  if  he 
did  not  feel  that  Ihe  public  was  there,— 
M.  de  Girardin,  who  could  address  the 
nation  from  evorj-  tribune  and  through 
every  organ,  did  not  hesitate  to  turn  at 
once  towards  the  stage,  A  great  dis- 
order seemed  in  his  sight  to  be  existing 
socially ;  be  laid  it  bai*.  For  years, 
writers  of  all  degrees  had  been  excusing 
adultery,  poetizing  illicit  love  ;  he  waa 
struck  only  by  its  terrors  and  its  vile- 
ness.  lie  painted  coarsely  a  picture  of 
Tvhat  adultery  really  is,  tore  away  its 


poetry,  showed  the  degrailation  achieved 
by  a  woman  who  is  loved  illietly,  and 
sentenced  to  the  perpetuity  of  her  fault ; 
and  the  effect  was  attained. 

The  piece  waa  inferior  in  every  point 
of  view,  save  ona  It  waa  ill-written, 
ill-con.structed  ;  but  it  contained  a  truth, 
and  for  that  it  stood,  and  yet  stands. 
It  also  told  upon  the  public  mind 
and  life  as  much  as  any  political 
harangue,  or  any  lawgivei's  theories, 
or  any  Churchman's  sermon. 

There  is  no  citizen  in  France  who 
would  not  desire,  if  he  had  it  in  him, 
to  produce  a  great  drama.  There  lies 
the  dignity  of  the  eta^e  in  France.  The 
drama,  besides  being  a  supreme  expan- 
sion of  human  thought  which  it  is 
unwise  to  suppress,  is  an  aim  towards 
which  every  man  of  genius  t«nda 
naturally;  for  whatever  hia  other  ljt&- 
nity  Bucceasea,  this  distingnishea  him 
most  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-country- 
men. 

■\Vlirii  Ti.vri'ii  ]iwd  ln>  grraf.  nnibitlon 
also  waa  the  drama.  If  such  a  man 
came  back  amongst  us  now,  woidd  he 
tind  any  encouragement  to  embody  his 
thouglit.i  in  creatures  who  act  and  live  ? 
Xone.  Ilather  the  reverse,  lie  would 
find  the  lower  productions  of  the  French 
stage,  the  most  immoral  and  li-a^t 
talented,  clumsily  "  done"  into  Fngli.'^li, 
"adapted,"  os  it  is  styled,  lo  a  Jan- 
gnage  and  to  a  slate  of  civiliiation  to 
which  they  ai«  (thank  Heaven  !)  utterly 
opposed. 

What  is  most  to  be  deplored  is  the 
absence  of  serious  criticism  in  this 
country  on  whatsoever  touches  the 
drama.  Without  soaring  into  the  cloudy 
transcendental  i,.^m  of  German  tcsthe- 
tica,  it  will  sulfice  lo  cast  a  glance  over 
the  average  run  of  literary  criticism  in 
the  daily  press  of  France  to  see  how 
vastly  superior  in  conscieiitioui'ncfs  it  is 
to  ours.  There  are  nps  and  downs  in 
literature  in  France  as  evoiywhere  else  ; 
periods  when  Ihis  or  that  form  of 
thought  asserts  itself  more  or  leas,  but 
theie  is  always  a  Body-critical  and  always 
o  jmblic.  Now  those  two  aliment  eai;h 
other.  Wherethepublicis  intelligent  and 
active  the  Body- critical  cannot  afford  to 
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be  negligent;  and  where  the  Body-critical 
does  its  whole  duty  always,  the  public 
will  never  fail. 

Our  complaint  is,  that  here  in  Eng- 
land, we  have  neither  Body-critical  nor 
public  in  the  true  sense.  When  criti- 
cism nods,  a  genuine  public  wakes  it  up 
very  quickly ;  but  where  there  is  no 
longer  such  a  public,  criticism  must 
take  care  of  itself,  for  it  has  immense 
responsibilities.  Three  or  four  writers 
of  moderate  talent  but  thorough  convic- 
tion would  suffice;  the  small  change 
of  one  Euskin  would  do  for  literature 
and  the  drama  what  he  has  done  for 
plastic  art.  But  there  are  a  few  primor- 
dial rules  that  critics  must  lay  down  for 
themselves  and  observe.  It  is  not  enough 
to  blame  or  praise  merely.  Criticism 
ignores  wholesale  praise  and  still  more 
wholesale  blame.  Criticism  takes  every 
part  of  a  whole  into  account,  and  that 
nicely ;  adds  up  scrupulously  the  sums 
on  either  side  and  tries  conscientiously 
to  strike  at  the  end  an  even  balance. 
Criticism  is  the  assize  court  of  authors, 
and  you've  done  no  more  to  improve  a 
writer  when  you've  condemned  his 
writings,  than  you  have  to  improve  a 
man  when  you've  hung  him. 

The  duty  of  a  critic  is  to  weigh  all 
things  justly.  Many  persons  latterly 
have  been  struck  with  a  signal  instance 
of  the  reverse  of  such  justice  as  applied 
towards  Lord  Lytton's  **  Kightful  Heir." 
It  is  one  out  of  many  cases  in  point, 
and  happens  to  be  the  most  recent  one. 

It  seems  to  many  persons  that,  in  the 
state  of  our  stage  in  England,  Loid 
Lytton's  late  drama  was  not  one  with 
which  it  was  fitting  to  deal  harshly. 
There  might  be  objections  to  make  : 
granted ;  there  were  many  deficiencies 
to  point  out,  and  there  was  the  fact 
(admitted  by  the  author  himself  in  his 
preface)  of  the  play  having  been  "re- 
written." Re-toritten  is  Lord  Lytton's 
own  expression,  and  the  circumstance  of 
its  having  been  thus  "  re-written,"  and  of 
its  having  in  the  origin  been  "  suggested" 
by  a  novel  of  Alexandre  Dumas,  would 
seem  to  be  the  chief  reasons  for  the  dis- 
favour with  which  it  has  been  regarded 
by  English  critics. 


We  avow  our  incapacity  to  appreciate 
the  gravity'  of  these  two  objections. 
Most  dramas  have  in  all  times  been 
"  suggested"  by  incidents  recorded  else- 
where, either  in  history  or  fiction ;  and 
if  a  play,  even  once  acted,  be  found  de- 
fective and  be  "re- written"  in  order  to 
be  improved,  we  would  submit  that  that 
is  a  fact  to  be  welcomed,  and  not  harshly 
greeted  by  the  public.  Now  as  to  the 
play  itself,  how  does  it  stand  ] 

The  incidents  are  of  a  stirring  nature, 
yet  not  verging  on  the  impossible ; 
taking  into  account  the  moment  of  our 
history  in  which  the  drama  is  placed, 
there  is  nothing  extravagant  in  the 
plot ;  nor  is  there  anything  in  the 
characters  themselves  which  does  not 
belong  to  them  naturally. 

At  the  outset  we  make  acquaintance 
with  the  man  who  is  in  reality  the 
mainspring  of  the  whole,  with  Sir  Grey 
de  Malpas;  and  truly  the  play  might 
have  been  entitled  "  The  Poor  Cousin  " 
with  even  more  fitness  than  lies  in  its 
present  name.  The  poor  cotisinship  of 
Grey  de  Malpas  is  the  cause  of  all, 
and  herein  lies  an  originality  which 
seems  almost  to  have  escaped  the  author 
himself.  There  is  nothing  more  certain 
than  that  the  creatures  of  the  brain 
have  wills  and  "ways"  of  their  own, 
lying  beyond  the  immediate  authority 
of  their  creator.  Their  importance 
shapes  itself,  and  their  result  is  often 
not  that  which  their  maker  foresaw. 
Evidently,  in  his  recent  drama,  Lord 
Lytton's  idea  rested  chiefly  on  the 
mother  and  son,  and  on  the  fact  of 
justice  being  in  the  end  done  to  the 
heir,  whose  birth  preceded  that  of  his 
brother.  In  the  circumstance  of  Vyvian's 
troubles,  of  his  hairbreadth  escapes,  of 
his  struggling  upwards  to  life  through 
death,  lies,  we  suspect,  for  the  author, 
the  interest  of  his  own  work.  Vyvian 
is  his  hero.  But  here  you  have,  as  he 
himself  avers,  the  "  suggestion  " — the 
impetus  given  from  the  outside;  whereas, 
in  Grey  de  Malpas,  you  have  what 
springs  from  the  inside  and  is  original. 
With  one  single  suppression,  had  the 
play  been  called  "The  Poor  Cousin," 
we  might  perhaps  have  had  one  of  the 
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innst    original   ilmmatic  sli^liea   of   onl 

never  occur  1  and  are  wo  auch  childran 

day. 

as  to  he  unnhle  to  tolerate  the  image  of 

"imagine  the  jiUy  i'^  cml  with   the 

what  does  really  oftea  happen  in  tho 

eomiuittul  of  Lord  hmnfort  ns  tho  mur- 

derer of  Vyviiin.   TliejuilyL',  tutniiigto 

It  eeems  odd  that  Lord  Lytton,  with 

Grey  de  JIalpiis,  says  : 

his    invariahle    philoaopliic    hent,    his 

''  Sir  Gi'Gv.  to  veil — 

holdness  of  thought,  acd  hie  immense 

PrcT     K       I    g  1    r        '         lyf  felt. 

m      Ian         perien  e,  should  not  have 

KuseJ   to     h      eall     -I       mm  t     hew 

dared  th            1      on  imagined  ahove. 

I    su    rs 

H     w  uld  h        been  cavilled  at,  and 

&    "V  y                     m  th     U    I    to      n 

peahd   agmt,    no    doubt,    hut   he 

f      tl      Tj    th                             jro/a 

w     Id  h                  1  eaid  himself  accused 

i     h    m                     It          1      y  truth 

f  w     t    f      gm  hty. 
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F  ding  tliia         last  scene,  the  action 
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ral, '  to  have  been  atteiniitej.  'W  e  grant 
the  first  objection,  and  so,  we  presume, 
did  Lord  Lytton,  or  he  would  not  liava 
revived  his  hero,  and  ended  bis  piece 
after  tho  fashion  consecrated  in  I'airy 
tales.  l!ut  the  second  complaint — "  (f-o 
immoral."  What  is  then  to  become  of 
truth  1     Do  such  injustices  of  destiny 


f  the  drama,  and  the 
t  tl      1    h     tl        tural  one,  and  which 
t      1     tl     ]  1  y        original,  is  that  of 
ih    1        C 

A\        y  tl    t  th  a  being  the  case,  our 

Lilt  t  rich  enough  for  it 

1 1    b       t        i  tliiig  that  our  LnglisU 

t       1      111         discussed  the  jioint, 

t  Id   1  been   discussed   in 

(.  y       F 

N  1        tl  ;r  saw  Lord  Lytton's 

]  1  \      t  d  1     has  read  it  since,  can 

d     J    tl  I    1  tj    of   tho  action,  the 

1  t       I  enes,  or  the  beauty 

f  tl     1  g        J.  hose  are  great  merits, 

tl  IS    1  }     n  England,  and  we 
tl     k  tl  j,ht  to  have  secured  for 

the  work  a  more  nnpartial  hearing. 

Following  out  oTir  thrary  that  the 
cousin.  Sir  Grcy.  is  the  re^  hero,  let 
us  see  how  he  expresses  his  ovrn  sense 
of  his  situation : 

"True!  since  his  Eitlier,  by  Ills  former  nuptials, 
Ilad  otlier  suns,  if  you,  tflo,  own  an  elder, 
Clarence  is  i>oor — as  i»or  as  his  poor  cousin — 
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Ugh !  but  the  air  is  keen — and  Poverty 
Is    thinly   dad—subject   to  rheums    and 

a^es — 
Asthma  and  phthisis,  pains  in  loins  and 

limbs, 
And  leans  upon  a  crutch  like  your  poor 

cousin. 
If  Poverty  begs,  Law  sets  it  in  the  stocks — 
If  it  is  ill,  the  doctors  mangle  it— 
If  it  is  dying,  the  priests  scold  at  it — 
And  when    ^tis   aead,  rich    kinsmen  cry, 

•  Thank  Heaven !  * 
Ah  !  if  the  elder  prove  his  rights,  dear  lady, 
Your  younger  son  will  know  what's  poverty." 

We  do  not  think  that  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  stage  in  England,  it  is 
quite  warrantable  to  overlook  dramatic 
productions  in  which  the  greater  part 
of  all  the  scenes  are  clothed  in  language 
of  this  description  ;  language,  be  it  noted, 
always  in  keeping  with  the  situation, 
always  the  fitting  utterance  of  the  cha- 
racter itself  who  utters. 

"  You  spent  in  early  life  the  sums 
that  were  given  to  you,"  urges  Lady 
Montreville  to  the  poor  cousin ;  and 
she  adds  that  these  sums  were  spent  in 
"  waste  and  wild  debauch." 

Sir  Grey's  reply  is,  to  our  thinking, 
remarkably  fine:  "True!"  he  boldly 
exclaims,  nothing  ashamed,  and  in  no 
way  seeking  excuse  or  denial : — 

" .  ...  In  the  pauper's  grand  inebriate  wish 
To  know  what  wealth  is  !  .  .  ." 

We  maintain  that  therein  lies  the 
very  root  and  germ  of  a  whole  situation 
and  of  a  whole  character  :  and  more, 
the  very  root  and  germ  of  more  than 
half  the  moral  trouble  and  confusion  of 
our  time.  Such  words  as  those,  pointing 
a  scene  and  a  character,  are  not  common 
on  our  stage.  When  we  meet  with 
them  it  would  be  right  to  record  their 
existence,  and  pay  them  proper  atten- 
tion. 

Lord  Lytton's  play  is  full  of  passages 
of  strength  and  beauty ;  not  made  to  be 
7'ead  and  pondered  over,  but  to  be  lis- 
tened   to    by  the  public   as   necessary 


to  the  action  in  which  they  are 
interested. 

Let  us  grant  that  there  may  bo  a  larger 
measure  of  deficiencies  in  "  The  Right- 
ful Heir"  tlian  we  individually  recognise ; 
still,  for  many  reasons,  we  hold  that 
the  work  was  entitled  to  a  very  different 
measure  of  favour  from  that  which  it 
has  received. 

Firstly,  the  absence  of  a  national 
drama  being  deeply  to  be  deplored,  any 
serious  dramatic  attempt  ought  to  be 
hailed  with  gratitude  and  respect,  and 
the  poets  and  thinkers  of  a  country  be 
encouraged  to  aim  at  this  completest 
fonn  of  expression.  And,  secondly, 
Lord  Lytton's  right  to  this  respect  at 
the  hands  of  every  English  critic  would 
seem  an  almost  undeniable  one  ;  for  not 
only  has  he  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
had  a  lion's  share  in  the  task  of  drawing 
the  world's  attention  to  English  litera- 
ture, but  specially  he  has  done  more 
than  any  writer  since  Knowles  towards 
raising  the  condition  of  our  stage. 

When  a  man  has  in  the  space  of  a 
few  years  achieved  three  such  successes 
as  "  Richelieu,"  "  Money,"  and  the 
**  Lady  of  Lyons,"  he  has  purchased  the 
right  of  being  treated  with  more  than 
even  bare  fairness.  If  Lord  Lytton 
could  number  only  the  success  of  the 
"  Lady  of  Lyons,"  and  if  "  The  Rightful 
Heir"  had  been  a  perfect  failure,  he 
still  had  a  title  to  the  respectful  atten- 
tion of  his  reviewers.  No  dramatic 
work  of  a  man  who  has  done  so  much 
ought  to  be  overlooked  ot  hardly  dealt 
by,  and  the  doing  so  is  a  fault,  which 
reflects  upon  the  condition  of  the  Body- 
critical  in  England,  causing  foreigners 
to  congratulate  themselves  on  the  su- 
periority of  their  ways,  and  on  the  Uve- 
lier  feeling  of  sympathy  which  they 
entertain  for  the  men  who  have  served 
their  common  country,  and  who 

"  Twine 
TJicir  hope  of  being  rememlier'd  in  their  time, 
With  tJicir  land's  language." 
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We  oomu  late  to  tlie  xirodiiction  of 
things  wliiyh  seem  wry  obvinus.  Tho 
■world  has  bpen  spcculaliriy  iibout  m orals 
ainco  it  betpn  io  spaciil.ite  nt  nil.  We 
arc  overwhelmed  ivith  fv^lems  of 
moral  philosophy,  nnd  thcoi'ii's  ahont 
huican  nature  and  its  laws,  iiut  it  ia 
only  recently  that  it  seems  to  liiiva  oc-* 
curred  to  people  that  it  is  desirable  to 
attempt  tn  p\;Tmine  nnd  enmpare  the 
ai-ti:  ■!  |.!  .  \.  !ii.  m  nf  moridity  in  action; 
!■    ■  l.iii.Li  and  a--.|iects  were, 

::  ■  ;   ;  ■  I  10  bi?  in  most  moral 

Iri  ;i',;-i  ■■.  il  .■■  i  ■■  ■■  iiint'uriu,  or, iC there haVB 
hceii  ilillLTi'iites  in  IcinlMKiea  or  develop- 
ments as  times  and  man's  eircumatanoea 
changed,  to  mark  and  trace  them ;  to 
ascertain  and  geueraliKC,  if  the  facls 
admitted  it,  the  course  and  revolulions 
of  niPi'al  ideas,  the  rise  and  prodomi- 
nanee  of  this  one,  the  decny  of  that  one, 
the  combined  result  of  their  inllnenco 
one  on  another,  as  the  fortunes  of  the 
human  race  ran  their  course.  That  is 
to  say,  it  was  not  till  comparatively 
the  olher  day  thought  necessary  for  the 
construction  of  moral  theories  to  have 
an  enlarged  and  comprehensive  know- 
ledge of  the  ways  in  which,  as  a  matter 
of  J'act,  morality  has  shown  itself  in  tlio 
conduct  and  sentiments  of  men  and  society 
at  various  times  :  it  never  struck  any  of 
the  many  keen  and  powerful  inquirers 
interested  in  the  study  of  morality 
to  wiite  a  history  of  morals — to  state 
what  Lave  been  the  facts  whicli  their  vast 
nnd  complicated  siihject  has  presented 
in  that  sccue  of  human  activity  which 
has  been  going  on  so  long  and  so  widely, 
and  in  which  there  have  been  such 
endlessly  divei'siJied  opportunities  to 
observe  the  real  play  of  moral  forces. 
History,  of  course,  has  been  largely 
laid  under  contribution  in  philosophical 
speculations  on  moi'als  ;  hut  it  is  a  new 
thing  to  attempt  a  history  of  morals,  of 
their  phases  and  progicss  and  alterna- 


tions, simply  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  wo 
have  had  liistories  of  mathematics,  or  of 
astronomy,  or  of  law,  or  generally  of 
experimental  science,  or  of  the  various 
Bchoola  of  ancient  and  modem  phi- 
losophy. 

Since  morality  is  based,  as  a  matter  of 
philosophy,  on  the  &ct6  of  human  nature 
as  we  are  supposed  to  find  them,  it  would 
he  almost  unaccoantable  that  such  a 
generaliEed  and  comprehensive  statement 
of  them  should  not  have  been  attempted, 
were  it  not  for  the  enormous  difficulty 
of  the  undertaking.  This  is  ao  great  as 
to  render  it,  at  first  sight,  in  any  com- 
plete and  satisfactory  sense,  a  chimerical 
and  futile  one.  For  the  facte  have  to 
be  got  at,  and  then  to  be  valued  ;  and 
both  these  processes,  on  the  scale  whiclx 
a  history  of  morals  supposes,  imply  not 
only  a  penetration  and  capacity  of  mind 
in  the  observer,  but  a  possibility  of  do- 
finite  verifitation  in  the  phenomena 
themselves  which  none  but  verj'  san- 
guine people  will  as  yet  anticipate,  when 
the  subject  of  observation  is  that  com- 
plicated and  enigmatical  thing  whicli 
we  call  human  nature.  Any  historical 
account,  of  wide  range,  of  the  facts  of 
moral  consciousness  and  governing  prin- 
ciple, exhibited  in  the  manifold  con- 
ditions under  which  man  has  found 
himself  in  the  world,  can  only  be  pre- 
sented and  accepted  with  great  reserve, 
and  many  understood  deductions.  Of 
course,  if  it  is  to  be  only  the  interpreta- 
tion of  moral  appearances  on  any  given 
moral  theory, — the  utilitarian,  or  the  in- 
tuitive, or  llie  religious  theory  of  morals, 
—the  work  is  easy  enough.  Any  one 
could  thus  trace  the  progress  and  phases 
of  morality,  and  make  a  consistent  and 
striking  picture,  with  fa<-ts  for  its  basis. 
We  have  only  Io  take  the  facls  which 
help  us,  or  which  we  can  explain,  and 
leave  those  which  perplex  and  baftle  us. 
Dut  to  deal  honestly  with  the  facts,  as 
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we  really  meet  with  them;  to  accept 
them  as  they  come  ;  not  to  be  taken  in 
and    imposed    npon    by    appearances, 
often  80    ambiguous,   fluctuating,    and 
blurred,  or  so  subtle  and  delicate  that 
they  are  difficult  to  seize  with  truth; 
to  disentangle  elements  essentially  dis- 
tinct,   yet    continually    associated    by 
nature,   and   simulating   one  another ; 
and  when  we  have  unravelled  the  fact, 
and  are  clear  about  it,  to  be  just  to  it, 
and  aUo  just  to  our  own  principles  in 
such  a  matter  as  morality,  the  very  law 
of  our  being,  is  a  task  which  concen- 
trates in  itself  in  the  highest  degree  aU 
the  well-known  difficulties  which  try 
the  mettle  of  historians.     In  such  a  his- 
tory we  have  to  meet  Epicurus  and  Zeno, 
the  great  Eoman  Stoics  and  the  great 
Greek  Sceptics  and  Platonists,  Lucian 
and  St.  Paul,  Julian  and  St  Antony, 
Pascal  and  Gassendi,  Hobbes  and  Bishop 
Wilson;  and  we  have  not  only  to  see 
things  from  the  point  of  view  of  each 
thinker  and  each  social  state,  to  meet  tracts 
of  time  marked  by  strain  and  effort,  in 
which  severity  was  dominant,  and  others 
in  which  all  was  lax,  easy,  and  moderate 
— periods  of  asceticism  and  periods  of 
indulgence,   the   Renaissance    and  the 
Eefqrmation,  Puritanism  and  the  age  of 
Bousseau ;  but  we  have  also  to  see  and 
understand    how    each    looked    to  its 
opposite.      Where   this  varying  point 
of  view  affects  fundamentally  all  that 
is  of  the  deepest  interest  to  mankind 
and  to  each  individual  man,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  attempt  to  represent  and  to 
judge  justly  is  extreme. 

This  great  subject  has  been  under- 
taken by  Mr.  Lecky.  He  has  treated 
it,  as  need  hardly  be  said,  with  great 
ability,  and  has  written  a  book  of  great 
interest.  He  has  brought  to  it  wide 
and  intelligent  reading,  much  acuteness 
and  considerable  powers  of  sympathy, 
and  a  characteristic  boldness  and  sweep 
of  generalization  which  often  takes  the 
reader's  mind  by  storm.  With  consider- 
able powers  of  ingenious  and  happy  ex- 
pression, his  language  suits  itself  without 
effort  to  what  he  wants  to  say ;  and  he 
is  often  eloquent  from  the  mere  force  of 
luminous  statement  and  deeply-felt  dis- 


cernment of  the  ultimate  and  inmost 
reality  of  what  is  before  him.  His  un- 
varying intention  to  be  strictly  candid 
and  rigorously  fair  only  shows  by  what 
others  may  think  its  failure  how  hard 
it  is  to  be  candid  on  so  large  a  scale, 
where  not  one  or  two  but  all  the  in- 
fluences and  grounds  affecting  human 
belief  and  life  are  involved ;  and  how 
great  is  the  difficulty,  often  so  super- 
ficially ignored,  of  the  virtues  of  the 
intellect^  even  to  those  who  most  con- 
sciously and  directly  aim  at  them.  Mr. 
Lecky  brings  remarkable  qualifications 
«to  his  task,  and  what  he  has  done  will 
undoubtedly  command  and  reward  at- 
tention. But  his  book,  in  its  last 
result,  rather  illustrates  the  difficulties 
of  his  subject  than  surmounts  them. 

Mr.  Lecky  has  kept  distinctly  in 
mind  the  necessity  of  limiting  and  de- 
fining his  subject.  He  undertakes  to 
relate  the  history  of  morals  only  within 
a  specified  time  and  on  a  particular 
stage  ;  the  history  of  morals  in  Europe 
from  Augustus  to  Charlemagne ;  a  most 
critical  period  of  alteration,  transition^ 
and  fresh  beginnings,  but  still  a  re- 
stricted portion  of  the  whole  history. 
Further,  he  lays  down  with  distinct- 
ness and  frankness  the  point  of  view 
from  which  he  proposes  to  judge  what 
passes  before  him.  The  historian  of 
morals  may  naturally  be  expected,  before 
he  begins  his  task,  to  clear  the  ground 
both  to  his  own  mind  and  to  his  readers 
as  to  what  he  understands  morals  to  be, 
and  what  side  he  takes  in  the  great  and 
still  unsettled  controversies — at  present 
more  speculative,  happily,  than  practical, 
though  of  supreme  and  unexplored  im- 
portance— on  their  nature  and  origin.  It 
does  not  need  to  be  said  that  a  disciple 
of  Epicurus  or  Bentham  would  write  as 
different  a  history  of  morals  from  a  dis- 
ciple of  Zeno  or  Cudworth,  as  a  history 
of  the  Eeformation  written  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  would  be  different  from  one 
written  by  a  Protestant  Accordingly, 
in  a  preliminary  chapter,  which,  however 
open  to  criticism,  has  the  merit  of  prac- 
tical convenience,  Mr.  Lecky  states  with 
perfect  clearness  the  philosophical  posi- 
tion from  which  he  surveys  and  appre- 
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poi  t  on  of  an  ntu  t  tq  n  hat  who 
needs  to  ^  no  1  th  r  t!  n  haman 
natnr  fo  tl  e  u\  m  tenon  and 
auth     t      n  m  ml  11      standing 

between  tJe  util  I  nl      1 -n 

scl  ool  holds  a"ti  nst  tl  e  o  e  tl  n 
altenble  d  t  ct  n  1  et  een  1  it  ad 
self  int  re  t  n  I  a  inst  th  oti  cr  tl  at 
Halt  t  1  an  I  tl  c  rcco{n  t  ol  t 
are  jnor  to  all  rel  gious  bel  ef  and  n 
their  pe  mane  t  and  csaent  al  1  ract«r 
absolutel  u  co  n  ctel  ththe  \\  tl 
theiull  t  jniatl}inl  d  t  on  ior 
all  tl  at  rel  p  on  s  nee  (  1  t  ■»  ty  ■»[ 
peared  1  aa  done  tor  ii  oral  tj  t  n  t 
be  under  tood  tl  it  I  s  e  8  no 
rel  gio  s  he  wr  tes  the  h  torj  of  the 
inflnenc  of  Chn  t  an  tj  onmo  ■als  th 
ont  rel  r  e  to  tl  e  i  e  t  on  1  etl  er  ts 
a  rtbj!  on  t  a  tn  e  or  fal  e  It  ly  bo 
subm  tte  I  that  the  om  s  on  to  1  ter 
mine  tho  r  al  v  1  e  of  su  1  an  el  t 

o  n  i«e  in  ta  a.  pcet  a  1  so  pro- 
fonndlv  mportnnt  n  t.  r  I  t  on  to 
I  orala  and  (1  e  truth  ib  t  the  j  ns  t  on 
of  m  n  in  tho  rl  1  m  t  n  ako  an  1  la- 
torical  snrv  Ly,hott  e\  er  otherwise  full  and 
comprehensive,  an  inconipletc  and  in- 
adequate one.  A  man  can  hardly  write 
verysnrcly  and  firmly  about  the  intliience 
of  Christianity,  who  has  not  yet  made 
up  his  minilwhetbcrit  is  the  most  awful 
of  truths  or  the  most  colossal  of  delu- 
sions, or  a  terlium  quiJ,  made  up  of  high 


t  uth  and  base  mpoatnre,  which  has 
n  er  yet  been  splained.  Perhaps  the 
difti  ulty  8  n  nrm  untable;  but  it  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked  that  there  is  the 
diffi  ult>  — a  difficulty  which  stands  in 
the  front  and  full  n  view  to  any  one  Tsn- 
tunng  on  Mr  Le  ky  s  amhitioua  deai^ ; 
and  ne  which  haa  aotne  preliminary 
eSft  ms  on  h  3  aenoua  attention. 

The  remarkable  qualities  which  were 
Dsj  cuous  in  Mr  Lecky's  former  book 
are  present  in  th  e  one.  Theae  are  the 
power  of  lubtle  and  unexpected  genera- 
lizat  one  on  the  phenomena  of  history 
ud  of  man  s  mt«Iloctual  and  mond 
nature  and  the  power  of  massing  facts. 
As  to  the  former  there  i^  hardly  any- 
thu  g  in  this  book  bo  brilliant  in  its 
freshness  and  bo  striking  as  the  preface  to 
the  H  stor}  f  ItAt  onaliam;"  butintha 
power  of  handling  a  profusion  of  details, 
collected  by  indefatigable  and  wide- 
rangmg  ladnstiy  there  is  no  ialluig  off,^ 


oil  Tl        us     wliii'h  most  dislurbcii 

ool       e  I   1  e  al  progress  of  sotif t y 

It  }      c        h     npfieHrflnca  of   great 

□   n      u  mode         n   i  tliey  hara  been  tlio 

Ijunn  eornreot  n  utions.  Printing  liiis 
rt.  1  I  a  II  ual  lu^hicvemcuts  of  tita 
]  iiit  nu  I  fura  sh  I  h  sure  guarantee  of  fiittiro 
I  ogress  Cunpowler  aud  military  nmehiiicry 
lia(o  renJcreit  tho  tnumphs  of  Imrbariiiiis 
impossible.  Stonin  \ias  united  nations  in  tlio 
closest  bouJs.     Innumerable  mrelinnii'nl  cou- 


to  that  iniluBtriiLl  clement  tvhicli 
all  the  developments  of  our  civilization.  Tlic 
loading  characteristics  of  modern  societirs  nro 
in  conseijuenco  mitrlted  out  much  ninrc  by  ilic 
triumphs  of  inventive  skill  than  by  tlie  siis- 
taijied  energy  of  morslcai.ses.".  .  .  [This 
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But  his  power  of  limitiDg  and  control- 
ling his  generalizations  is  not  equal  to 
the  keen  sight  and  quick  imaginative 
constructiveness  which  create  them ;  and 
his  power  of  dealing  with  stiff  and  pre- 
cise philosophic  argument,  with  all  its 
ramifications  and  balancings  and  equi- 
poises, does  not  seem  proportionate  to 
the  skill  with  which  he  can  support  a 
conclusion  by  an  accumulation  of  well- 
marshalled  and  well-put  instances,  sup- 
plied by  a  ready  memory  from  stores 
collected  by  his  extensive  reading.  As 
has  been  said,  Mr.  Lecky  opens  his 
history  with  a  chapter  of  theory.  Not 
content  to  state  his  philosophic  creed, 
he  goes  into  controversy,  and  discusses 
at  length  the  main  questions  in  debate 
between  the  rival  schools  of  moralists, 
as  to  the  nature  and  foundation  of 
morahty.  A  moment's  consideration 
must  show  that,  though  every  thinking 
man  must  have  taken  his  side  more  or 


This  is  a  good  instance  of  the  difficnlty  of 
stating  a  broad  and  general  tnith.  There  is 
a  marked  difference  between  ancient  and 
modem  civilization ;  and  one  of  the  most 
prominent  features  of  this  difference  is,  of 
course,  the  place  in  the  latter  of  mechanical 
invention,  industry,  and  physical  science. 
But  for  all  that,  has  there  been  any  want  of 
pure  "  philosophical  speculation  "  of  the  most 
varied  and  most  effective  kind,  since  the 
Reformation?  Has  the  "constant  energy  of 
high  intellectual  and  moral  qualities"  been 
Ici^s  tasked  in  the  last  three  hundred  years  of 
Europe  than  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  or  the 
Roman  republic?  Does  not  Shakespeare, 
and  all  that  Shakespeare  implies  and  creates, 
make  a  greater  difference  between  Europe 
China  than  the  steam-engine  or  the  press? 
"  The  leading  characteristics  of  modem  so- 
cieties are  marked  out  much  more  by  the 
triumphs  of  inventive  skill  than  by  the  sus- 
tained enerf^  of  moral  causes."  Exclude  the 
age  of  Elizabeth  and  Cromwell  as  not  being 
modem.  The  present  century  undoubtedly  is 
marked  by  the  triumph  of  inventive  skill; 
but,  to  say  nothing  of  what  war  has  brought 
out,  do  its  literature  and  political  changes 
tell  of  a  want  of  "sustained  energy  of  moral 
causes"  alongside  of  its  inventions? 

Mr.  Lecky  remembers  in  another  place, 
with  that  fairness  which  comes  out  at  last, 
though  not  always  in  the  right  place,  that 
"the  unwearied,  unostentatious,  and  inglorious 
crusade  of  England  against  slaverj',  may  pro- 
bably be  regarded  as  among  the  three  or  four 
perfectly  virtuous  acts  recorded  in  the  history 
of  nations." 


less  clearly  in  the  dispute,  it  is  quite 
another  thing  whether  a  man  is  able,  or 
whether  it  is  worth  his  while,  to  offer  to 
the  public  one  more  attempt  to  arbitrate 
between  the  contending  parties,  and 
pronounce  a  definitiye  sentence  on  the 
merits  of  their  claims.  Mr.  Lecky  states 
clearly  and  forcibly,  as  we  have  long 
been  accustomed  to  hear  them,  the  points 
for  and  against  utilitarianism,  but  he 
does  not  do  more ;  and  as  he  does  no 
more,  it  was  hardly  worth  the  trouble 
to  do  so  much.  He  has  written  what 
would  be  a  brilliant  prize  essay  in  refu- 
tation of  utilitaiianism ;  but  no  one  can 
think  that  he  has  disposed  of  the  ques- 
tion, or  even  seriously  helped  towards 
the  settlement  of  it.  The  treatment 
which  he  gives  to  it,  professedly  ex- 
haustive and  conclusive,  yet  undertaken 
by  the  way  to  prepare  for  the  main 
purpose  of  his  work,  is  wholly  unequal 
to  the  demands  of  so  vast  and  difficult 
a  controversy,  in  which  he  attempts  to 
hold  the  scales  between  thinkers  like 
Hobbes  and  Mill  on  one  side,  and  Butler 
and  Leibnitz  on  the  other.  To  do  such 
a  work  to  any  purpose  would  need  a 
writer's  undivided  purpose,  and  task  his 
whole  devotion  :  as  subsidiary  and  sub- 
ordinate to  something  eke,  not  much 
can  be  expected  from  the  attempt. 
Everybody  would  have  acknowledged 
JVIr.  Lecky's  right  to  trace  the  history 
of  morals  from  the  point  of  view  of  an 
intuitive  moralist,  without  his  elaborate, 
yet  partial  and  unsatisfying,  argument 
on  the  theory  of  morals ;  but  few  will 
be  convinced  by  his  argument  that  his 
point  of  view  is  the  right  one.  History, 
no  doubt,  to  be  worth  anything,  pre- 
supposes philosophic  culture,  and  the 
power  of  setting  the  right  value  on  words 
and  thoughts,  as  well  as  on  men  and 
events.  But  the  provinces,  as  the  talents 
and  processes,  of  the  historian  and  of  the 
scientific  theorist  are  distinct ;  and  it  is 
a  mistake  in  the  historian  to  weight  his 
proper  work  vith  theoretical  discus- 
sions which  he  was  not  called  to  under- 
take, and  which,  unless  they  are  new 
and  independent  contributions  to  our 
knowledge,  are  out  of  place. 
All  tins  is  said  without  any  sympathy 
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for  the  moral  tlieorie'9  anil  cljctnnea 
wliii-li  Sir  L'-i-k^  im]iU3iii,  u  it  because 
they  are  our^,  hut  brtaii3(  ^^^  Lecky'a 
cnticisin  of  tbum  m  mi  t  i  fill  in  doing 
justice  to  the  real  dilli  ultiis  i  f  the  aub- 
je(.t,  and  lo  winliiif.'  hi  thi  |  n  i  leion,  in 
thecarcfiil  \'I       i  1    i  lliPirraap  of 

all  th--  1  I     (11  which 

are  mdi  [  i    r  illy  to 

1    Kiquirv 
i  niiiliixity 

Ziiii  .Miitnl  11]  uuliir,  till  when 
simple  nnanalysed  terms  lilvB  pleasure 
and  pam,  the  u!ile  and  tin  honestum, 
Ih^  w,  „  ,  I  „„M  and  th,^  law  of 
,  t  I    (li     iin  Is   of  Ihe 

il    I  I         I  .1     .[   un  in  com- 

1  L  I        l.\-    I  (  11  Uvorlhand 

L  "  li.(,  ind  iJii  J  lie  f!iovnTi^  dally  mora 
Tast  and  deq>  Mr  Lttky  hardly 
appears  tn  he  suflicicntlj  alne  to  this. 
He  sees  the  utak  points  of  utihtananism; 
how  it  entirely  fails  to  account  for  the 
ideas  and  ivurda  which  it  seeks  to  ex- 
plain, and  wliich  it  only  appears  to 
explain  by  Bubstitutin;,'  other  and  dif- 
ferent ones  for  tliem ;  how,  set  side  I  j 
side  with  human  history  and  huiui 
poetry,  it  collapses  into  a  factitious  and 
too  naiTow  liypothcsis,  which  tliey  ov  r 
flow  and  contradict  in  every  direct  o 
and  in  every  form.  Dut  he  dues  not  see 
how  much  utilitariauism  does  explain  of 
human  hfe  and  the  actual  regulation  of 
human  conduct ,  lion ,  hopekss  as  a  com 
plcte  c\];  hiiation,  it  is  luminous  ind  un 
as'-ai!  ibic  as  i  ]  irtial  one  And  he  fdih 
to  iiiKtiite  dulj  the  obMOUs  and  for 
nu  lable  dilln.ultK.'!  which  |  letcnt  tlicm 
Behes  m  the  asjects  of  tin.  world  t> 
the  theory  of  an  nituiti\e  morality  or 
the  May  in  which  iiitnictible  lacti  lia\o 
compelled  graduil  and  \eij  imjortaiit 
modi  heat  ions  in  it's  (ositKn  c\actl>  ns 
in  the  case  of  utihtanmi  ni  perii-tcnt 
facts  haie  lint  r  iinl  llic  ciudc  and 
al  solute  doctiincb  ol  IIihbiB  nndleii 
tlum  to  tho  e  of  Mr  J  is  Mill  It 
18  not  scejlicHm  but  a  cilni  and 
]U3t  stiuia  c  of  the  roil  cljuua  <  f 
the  rn-il    theories,    to   sai     that   the 


ultimate  reaiduam,  after  all  facte  and 
appearances  are  taken  into  account, 
ifl  only,  as  fdr  as  the  theory  b  cou- 
cerned,  a  small  balance  of  probability 
either  way,  The  conclusion  would  bo 
tremendous,  if  human  happiness  and 
conduct  reiJIy  rested,  as  each  theoiy  of 
course  supposes,  on  its  certain  and  con- 
clusive truth;  but,  happily,  they  rest  ) 
on  something  broader  and  firmer,  and 
theories  are  only  the  measure  and  the 
stage  of  that  attainment  of  scientific 
knowledge  to  which  in  our  age  we  have 
reached.  To  another  age  scientific 
width,  consistency,  and  eompletoaeas 
may  be  possible,  which  are  not  yei  poa- 
aible  to  uaj  just  as  soientific  accuracy 
and  breadth  are  possible  to  ua  which  ware 
impossible  to  the  age  of  Seneca  or  Plato ; 
as  impossible  from  the  conditions  and 
state  of  development  of  human  knov- 
ledge  and  power,  aa  our  astronomy  and 
eheiiii«ti7  were  impoeeible.  But  one 
consequence  of  an  adequate  sense  of  the 
debateable  and  partial,  if  not  the  pro- 
visional, nature  of  all  moral  theories, 
would  seem  to  be  caution  in  characteris- 
ing them.  Mr.  Leeky  ojicns  his  review 
of  the  controversy  by  explaining  the 
nee  t  of  imputing  immoral  eonse- 
[ue  es  to  false  tlieories.  Utilitarianism, 
he  tat  at  starting,  is  "profoundly 
mn  o  al  A  due  sense  of  the  real  value 
of  all  theories,  and  a  cousiileriitioii  of 
the  e  table  effect  of  words,  would 
ha  clocked  him.  He  moans,  of  course, 
as  he  attempts  to  show  at  length  after- 
wards, that  immoral  consequences  are 
Lgically  deducible  from  utilitarian  pre- 
miasc<!  ind  that  therefore  the  premisses 
cannot  be  tiup  lie  ought  to  have 
lec  Ikctc  1  111  the  tirst  place,  that  tlie 
niclhod  of  extreme  consequences,  taken 
a]  irt  fiom  the  conditions  which  all 
moi  d  Uieuucs  1  ave  to  suppose,  is  a  lest 
which  IS  diUncrous  to  most  theories, 
and  which  certainly  the  theory  of  a 
nioi  dit^  of  sentiment  or  intuition  is  not 
inoie  able  to  su^jort  than  any  other; 
and  m  the  ne\t  place,  that  there  is 
a  force  in  words  which  a  ptecii^e  and 
fwrwritcrhc  itates  to  take  advuntaLje  of 
m  c]  ciiing  the  mse  iiid  slating  the  is^sue 
hetwciu  himself  and   his  auUigonisU. 
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"  Profoundly  immoral,"  than  wliicli  no- 
thing worse  could  be  said  of  anything, 
conveys  to   the  reader's  mind  in  its 
natural  sense  more  than    Mr.   Lecky 
meant ;  which  simply  \&  that  utilitarian- 
ism rests  on  something  which  never 
could    have    produced    moraKty,    and 
which  may  be  its  enemy ;  but  therefore 
he  should  not  have  used  it.     Consider- 
ing Mr.  Lecky 's  claim  to  judicial  im- 
partiality, there  is  considerable  reason  to 
complain,  and  not  in  this  part  of  his 
work  only,  of  broadcast  and  unqualified 
measures  of  condemnation,  which  are 
not  the  result  of  definite  charges  and 
proofs,   but  the  reflection  at  best  of 
general    impressions,    and    apparently 
more  often  of  the  writer's  bias  and  dis- 
likes.     A  philosophical  writer  hardly 
shows  himself  fit  to  cope  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  subtle  disputes  which  depend 
so  much  on  nice  precision  of  words  and 
carefully-measured  accuracy  of  statement, 
who  characterises  the  utilitarianism  of 
Hartley — whose  view  is  that  "  with  self- 
*'  interest  man  must  begin,  but  he  may 
"  end  in  self-annihilation  " — as  being,  in 
opposition  to  the  coarser  doctrines  of 
Hobbes,  Mandeville,  and  Paley,  a  "  re- 
fined sensuality;"  and  who  lays  down, 
not  as  a  rhetorical  generality,  but  as  a 
philosophical  axiom,  that "  the  universal 
*'  sentiment  of  mankind  represents  self- 
"  sacrifice  as  an  essential  element  of  a 
"  meritorious  act,  and  means  by  self- 
"  sacrifice  the  deliberate  adoption  of  the 
"  least  pleasurable  course,  without  the 
"  prospect  of  any  pleasure  in  return;" 
and  that  "the  conception  of  pure  dis- 
"  interestedness  is  presupposed  in  all 
"  our  estimates  of  virtue."     The  utili- 
tarian hardly  sins  more  against  the  plain 
facts  of  nature  and  experience,  or  states 
them  more  artificially  and  inaccurately, 
than  the  intuitive  moralist  who  presents 
such  sweeping  assertions  as  these.  Is  the 
love  of  a  child  for  its  parent,  of  a  citizen 
for  his  country,  of  a  friend  for  his  friend, 
only  then  virtuous  when  he  makes  a 
sacrifice?    And  what  is  to  be  said  on 
such  a  view  of  the  long  tracts  of  life  in 
which  virtuous  men  aim  at  and  pass 
happy  days? 

Mr.  Lecky's  strength  does  not  lie, 
No.  115. — ^VOL.  XX. 


it  seems  to  us,  in  his  power  to  esti- 
mate the  argumentative  bearings  and 
force  and  the  comparative  claims  of 
great  rival  theories  on  the  subtlest  and 
most  difficult  questions  of  human  nature, 
but  in  the  historical  insight  by  which 
he  traces  the  presence  and  the  connected 
sequence  of  moral  phenomena  in  society. 
The  value  of  his  book  consists  in  the 
fulfilment  which  it  presents  of  the  de- 
sign set  before  us  in  the  following 
extract  from  his  preface  : — 

''The  QUESTiovs  with  which  an  historian 
of  moFEkls  is  chiefly  concerned,  are  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  moral  standard 
and  in  the  moral  tjrpe.    By  the  first,  I  under- 
stand the  decrees  in  which,  in  diffierent  ages, 
recognised  virtues  have  been  enjoined  and 
practised.    By  the  second,  I  understand  the 
relative  importimce  that  in  different  ages  has 
b€«n  attached  to  difierent  virtues.    Thus,  for 
example,  a  Roman  of  the  age  of  Pliny,  an 
Englishman  of  the  age  of  Heniy  YllL  and 
an  Englishman  of  our  own  day,  would  all 
agree  in  regarding  humanity  as  a  virtue,  and 
its  opposite  as  a  vice ;  hut  their  judgments 
of  the  acts  which  are  compatible  with  a  humane 
disposition  would  be  widely  different.    And  in 
addition  to  this  chimge  of  standard,  there  is  a 
continual  change  in  the  order  of  precedence 
which  is  given  to  virtues.  Patriotism,  chastity, 
chtffity,  and  humility  are  examples  of  virtues 
each  of  which  has  in  some  ages  been  brought  for- 
wud  as  of  the  most  supreme  and  transcendent 
importance,  and  the  very  basis  of  a  virtuous 
character ;  and,  in  other  ages,  been  thrown 
into  the  background,  and  reckoned  amonjs; 
the  minor  graces  of  a  noble  life.    The  heroic 
virtues,  the  amiable  virtues,  and  what  are 
called  more  especially  the  religious  virtues, 
form  distinct  groups,  to  which,  in  difierent 
periods,  different  degrees  of  prominence  have 
been  assigned ;  and  the  nature,  causes,  and 
consequences  of  these  changes  in  the  moral 
type  are  among  the  most  important  branches 
of  history. 

"In  estimating,  however,  the  moral  con- 
dition of  an  age,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  examine 
the  idecd  of  moralists.  It  is  necessary  also  to 
inquire  how  fiur  that  ideal  has  been  realized 
amonjz  the  people. 

"The  three  questions  I  have  now  briefly 
indicated  are  those  which  I  have  especially 
regiurd^  in  examining  the  moral  history  of 
Europe  between  Augustus  and  Charlemagne." 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  and  interest  of  the  scene 
which  he  thus  purposes  to  lay  before 
US.  It  is  the  description  of  the  turning- 
point  and  determining  transition  which 
has  governed  the  direction  in  which 
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human  progress  sliouli]  go  foiMQtd,  and 
filled  it  with  the  living  iind  fniitful  seeds 
of  all  that  we  see  and  all  that  ive  un- 
doubtingly  hope  Tor.  Tliore  are  claarly- 
matlied  Hnoa  of  dinsction  in  which  the 
human  rucc  has  moved  on  a  great  scale 
for  long  tracte  of  time,  and  ivith  great 
results,  hut  in  which  it  has  manifestly 
gone  wrong — has  Ijeen  hrought  to  a  final 
edge  where  it  could  go  no  t'lii-ther,  and 
has  come  to  a  standstill  :  ur  iiiis  become 
entangled  in  confusion  uinl  InlploasneBa 
&om  which  only  tln'  kiiuivlcdge  and 
force  of  stronger  families  ■>'i  \\w  race  can 
extricntc  it.  'The  giv;it  iiiiti,ins  of  the 
south  of  Asia  are  in  tliL'  lust  condition; 
tfiosi!  of  the  eust  of  A.^ia  in  tlie  former. 
Mr.  Lechy's  suhjeet  is  thnt  astonishing 
moral  nnd  social  revidution  of  t)ie  first 
eight  centuries  of  our  era,  uhich — out 
of  materials  as  wild  and  apjiarently  un- 
tameable  aa  Arabs  and  Afglinns,  and 
out  of  a  great  decaying  civilisation 
which  seomeil  without  the  ]iriiitiple  or 
power  of  BO If-ren ovation  and  re-'^Luiiitiuii, 
and  to  liave  reached  its  last  term,  like 
that  of  China — produced  the  varied,  and 
fruitful,  and  unexhausted  civilization 
which  has  made  man  m  Europe  and 
North  America  appear  almost  a  dilftTcnt 
creature  from  the  rest  of  the  human 
race. 

Mr.  Lcchy  takes  up  the  liistory  of 
morals  at  a  point  when  a  very  important 
part  of  it  had  been  run  and  had  pro- 
duced great  and  permanent  effects,  deter- 
mining greatly  its  future  course.  The 
morality  of  Jiidaism, — of  which  Mr. 
Lccky  hardly  takes  sufficient  notice, — 
if  it  affected  but  slightly  pagan  morality, 
certainly  prepared  the  ground  for  the 
morality  of  Christian  Europe.  The 
history  of  morals  under  Aiigustus  is 
connected  indissolubly  with  two  great 
streams  before  it  — the  liistoiy  of 
morals  in  Greece  in  the  philoso]>hic,  and 
before  it,  in  the  poetical  and  heroic  age  ; 
and  the  history  of  morals  in  the  ruder 
communities  of  the  warlike  tillers  of 
the  ground  in  Italy.  The  moral  ideas 
of  the  empire  resulted  from  the  fusion 
of  these  two  streams ;  and  a  history  of 
European  morals,  to  be  complete,  must 
begin  much  higher,  and  must  use  as  its 


materials — what  Mr,  Leckyhas  too  much 
neglected  in  favoui-  of  the  more  dogniatie 
and  formal  language  of  philosophers,  even 
in  that  portion  of  which  he  has  treated — 
the  writings  of  the  poets,  and  whatever 
is  the  native  and  unstudied  expression 
of  re-al  and  prevalent  sentiment.  But  a 
writer  is  free  to  choose  his  ground  ;  and 
Mr.  Lecky  begins  with  the  Pagan  em- 
pire, and  takes  its  moral  standard  and 
type  as  his  starting-point.  He  points 
out  three  great  features  in  the  moral 
type  of  civilization  at  this  period  at 
Rome  :  firsts  the  predominance,  in  the 
ideal  of  human  excellence,  of  the  heroic 
and  magnanimous  class  of  virtues ;  next, 
the  entire  absence  of  any  connexion 
between  morahty  and  religion ;  and 
lastly,  the  entire  absence  of  any  moral 
discipline  for  the  many,  the  niultitudea 
of  mankind.  Tbe  first  was  due  to  the 
ooincidenoe  of  the  old  national  temper, 
proved  and  retempered  in  a  thousand 
hard  trials,  with  the  philosophy  of 
KLui.jism,  unt)  of  tlK'  only  Lwu  Cn.'i^k 
schools  which  the  lioniiius  could  ever 
understand.  The  other  was  due  to  the 
inroads  which  the  Greek  philosophic 
spirit,  in  whatever  shape,— Stoic  aa  well 
as  Epicurean  or  Sceptic,— had  made  in 
the  popular  religious  behefs  which  had 
been  in  old  times  connecte^l  so  inti- 
mately with  Roman  life  in  war  or  at 
home.  Xlie  last  i-esulted  from  the  fact 
tliat  the  salt  of  morality  was  a  jjIhIo- 
sophy ;  and  a  philosophy,  tbe  rc.^ult  of 
intellectual   cflort   in    active  minds   of 
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direct  ways  and  at  a  long  distaticc,  be 
the  guide  of  the  many.  TJiese  three 
points  are  variously  illustrated  with  a 
profusion  of  interesting  details,  of  which, 
perhaps,  the  only  complaint  to  be  made 
is  that  they  are  too  profuse  and  nnse- 
locted,  and  that  the  enumeration  would 
have  been  both  more  instructive  and 
more  permanently  impressive  if  it  had 
gone  more  by  weight  and  significauce 
and  less  by  tale  and  number.  lie 
makes  the  mistake  sometimes  of  quoting 
as  characteristic  of  Roman  times  what 
really  belongs  to  all  times.  If  mi'u 
who  denied  a  God,  yet  consulted  the 
stars  or  the  almanac  to  find  lucky  or 
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unlucky  days  to  bathe  or  to  sow,  or  if 
worshippers  whose  prayers  had  not 
been  answered  ill-treated  the  images  of 
the  gods,  or  if  a  Eoman  theatre  cheered 
the  lines  of  Ennius, — 

"  Ego  de^m  genus  esse  semper  dixi  et  dlcam 

coelitum ; 
Sed  eos  non  curare  opinor  quid  agat  hominum 

genus ; " — 

these  things  belong  rather  to  a  stage 
of  mental  cultivation  than  a  state  of 
religion.  The  almanac  is  a  trusted  guide 
to  the  rustic  of  all  lands  and  ages, 
whether  he  believes  or  not ;  Italian 
and  Spanish  and  Eussian  devotees  vent 
their  wrath  on  ill-natured  and  dis- 
appointing saints;  and  a  parallel  to 
the  sentiment  of  Ennius  might  easily 
be  found  under  the  natural  circum- 
stances leading  up  to  it,  in  a  pious  dis- 
senter who  never  doubted  that  the  hairs 
of  his  head  are  numbered.  Plenty  of 
people,  perfectly  earnest  in  their  reli- 
gion, would  applaud  a  rebuke  given  to 
the  unseasonable  and  presumptuous  ap- 
plication of  religious  considerations  to 
a  political  question.^ 

Mr.  Lecky  sees  in  Stoicism  the  true 
representative  doctrine  of  the  Roman 
society  of  the  early  Empire.  That  is,  it 
expressed  and  gave  distinct  body  to  the 
best  and  noblest  instincts  and  thoughts 
of  which  that  society  was  capable.  In 
a  striking  passage  he  puts  the  conge- 
niality of  Stoicism  as  a  philosophy  with 
the  character  formed  in  the  Romans 
by  their  eventful  history,  in  which  the 
State  had  umed  at  so  much,  and  had 
80  often  been  on  the  brink  of  utter  ruin, 
only  averted  by  the  most  devoted  and 
unsparing  public  spirit : — 

•*  The  vast  place  which  the  rival  systems  of 
Zeno  and  Epicurus  occupy  in  toe  moral 
history  of  mankind,  and  especially  in  the 

^  Thus,  in  the  recent  election,  a  zealous  dis- 
trict visitor  attacked  one  of  her  people  for  the 
vote  which  the  woman's  husband  had  given : "  It 
was  voting  against  God  Almighty."  "  I  told 
her,"  was  the  answer,  "that  I  had  much  too  good 
an  opinion  of  God  Almighty  to  think  that  He 
troubled  Himself  about  our  miserable  political 
squabbles."  The  remark  might  be  unphiloso- 
phical,  but  it  was  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  speaker's  devout  belief  in  Providence. 


dosing  years  of  the  empire  of  Paganism,  may 
easily  lead  us  to  exaggerate  tne  creative 
genius  of  their  founders,  who  in  &et  did  little 
more  than  give  definitions  or  intellectual 
expression  to  types  of  excellence  that  had  at 
all  times  existed  in  the  world.  There  have 
evei  oeen  stem,  upright,  self-controlled,  and 
courageous  men,  actuated  by  a  pure  sense  of 
duty,  capable  of  high  efforts  of  self-sacrifice, 
somewhat  intolerant  of  the  frailties  of  others, 
somewhat  hard  and  imsympathismg  in  the 
ordinary  intercoiurse  of  society,  but  rising  to 
an  heroic  grandeur  as  the  storm  loured  upon 
their  path,  and  more  ready  to  relinquish  life 
than  the  cause  thev  believed  to  be  true.  There 
have  also  alwavs  oeen  men  of  easy  tempers 
and  of  amiable  dispositions,  gentle,  benevolent, 
and  pliant,  coraial  friends  and  forgiving 
enemies,  selfish  at  heart,  yet  ever  ready,  when 
it  is  possible,  to  conciliate  their  gratifications 
with  those  of  others,  averse  to  all  enthusiasm, 
m3rstici8m,  Utopias,  and  superstitions,  with 
little  depth  of  character  or  capacity  for  self- 
sacrifice,  but  admirably  fitted  to  impart  and 
to  receive  enjoyment,  and  to  render  the  course 
of  life  easy  and  harmonious.  The  first  are  by 
nature  Stoios,  and  the  second  Epicureans ;  and 
if  they  proceed  to  reason  about  the  summtim 
bonum  or  the  affections,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  in  each  case  their  characters  wUl 
determine  their  theories.  The  first  will  esti- 
mate self-control  above  all  other  qualities,  will 
disparage  the  affections,  and  will  endeavour  to 
separate  widely  the  ideas  of  duty  and  of  in- 
terest, while  the  second  will  systematically 
prefer  the  amiable  to  the  heroic,  and  the 
utilitarian  to  the  mystical. 

*'  But  while  it  is  undoubtedlv  true  that  in 
these  matters  character  usually  determines 
opinion,  it  is  not  less  true  that  character  is 
iteelf  in  a  great  measure  governed  by  national 
circumstances.  Rome  was  from  the  earliest 
times  pre-eminently  the  home  of  Stoicism.  Long 
before  the  Romans  had  be^un  to  reason  about 
philosophy,  they  had  exhibited  it  in  action, 
and  in  their  speculative  days  it  was  to  this 
doctrine  that  the  noblest  minds  naturally 
tended.  A  great  nation  engaged  in  perpetual 
wars  in  an  age  when  success  in  warfare  de- 
pended neither  upon  wealth  nor  upon  mecha- 
nical genius,  but  upon  the  constant  energy  of 
patriotic  enthusiasm,  and  upon  the  unflindbiiDg 
maintenance  of  military  discipline,  the  whole 
force  of  the  national  character  tended  to  the 
production  of  a  single  definite  type.  Patriotism 
and  military  honour  were  indissolubly  connected 
in  the  Roman  mind.  They  were  the  two 
sources  of  national  enthusiasm,  the  chief  in- 
gredients of  the  national  conception  of  great- 
ness. They  determined  irresistibly  the  moral 
theoiT  which  was  to  prove  supreme. 

"  Now,  war,  which  brings  with  it  so  many 
demoralising  influences,  his  at  least  always 
been  the  great  school  of  heroism.  It  teaches 
men  how  to  die.  It  &miliarizes  the  mind 
with  the  idea  of  noble  actions  performed  under 
the  influence  of,  not  of  personal  interest^  but 
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Mr  Lecky  s  a  fToat  idm  r  of  tl  o 
Slo  al  s  1  o  1  1  ut  t!  e  are  two  po  nta 
to  wh  h  ti  ou  h  1 G  1  as  toucl  ed  on 
then  ho  ought  to  1  a  e  pa  1  n  o  e  tten 
tion.  Botli  impair  his  estimate  of  it. 
One  was  its  isolation, — an  isolation  from 
the  lot  and  conditions  of  human  exist- 
ence, which  put  a  bar,  an  intentional 
bar,  for  the  high  and  proud  spirits  which 
embraced  it,  between  themselves  and 
the  world,  between  themselves  and  that 
mankind  which  in  theory  they  acknow- 
ledged as  their  brethren  :  the  other  was 
the  still  more  serious  one  of  practical 
nnreality  and  unfaithfubiess  in  some  of 
its  leading  men  to  their  own  high 
principles.  TJio  Stoics  of  the  Empire, 
Seneca  and  Lucan,  write  very  finely ; 
but  the  impression  prevails  strongly 
that  their  lives  did  not  correspond  to 
their  writings.  Jlr.  Lecky  has  quoted 
largely  from  their  works ;  it  is  to  be 
wished  that  he  had  tried  to  throw  more 
distinct  light  on  the  character  of  the 
men  who  wrote  them ;  for  the  world 
suspects  more  than  in  any  other  ana- 
logous cases  a  good  deal  of  discrepancy. 
But  he  treats  very  well  the  modiiications 
which  the  grand  impossibilities  of  puro 
Stoicism  gradually  led  to.     These  were 


espec  ally  two      Its   extravagant   doc 

trrnes  ab  ut  the  emot  nal  e  do  of 
hun  a  natu  e  led  to  those  tac  t  jet 
mo.  t  momentous  changes  n  t  wh  ch 
appea  m  Ep  ctotue  and  at  U  more  m 
M  Anrel  us  Atway*  nconsistently 
eompat  ble  with  publ  c  life     t  become 

n  them  apnhlo  not  m  rely  of  unselfash 
nes,  but  of  kmdl  ne  and  affect  on 
The  other  ts  marl  d  return  to  the 
rel  gious  ep  nt,  tl  e  sens  of  dependence 
and  obod  en  e  due  to  the  Sup  eme 
whi  h  ^  frf*n  m  some  of  L  earher 
express  ons  such  as  the  Hjmn  of 
Cleanthes  which  h.  dispensed  with  m 
the  prond  eelfsulScien  y  of  the  first 
Eomau  Sto  s  but  which  com  s  back 
in  the  later  ones  The  oo  rse  of  these 
chan  ea  IS  tra  ed  fully  and  carefully 
by  M  Lo  kj  But  he  brings  out 
too  as  dL.t  nctly  that  this  mp  o  ement 
and  elovat  on  of  the  Sto  cal  deal  were 
totally  vfithout  effect  in  arresting  the 

o    U]  t  on  an  1  d  g  n    a  >     f  the  Em 

p  Sto      m  a  tuallj  went  on     s  n 

h  le  tl  e  mult  tude  was  sink  n     d    Ij 

nto  gieate    v  len    a  and  weakn    s      It 

v-isar  f  f  on  tl  rfollynnl  v  ked 
ncss  ;  it  did  nut  dream  of  cunng  them, 
or  atfect  to  care  for  them. 

Thus  that  rich  and  magnificent 
civilization  of  the  ancient  M-orld,  than 
which  at  one  time  of  its  course  nothing 
can  be  conceived  more  promising,  ended, 
aa  Mr.  Lecky  points  out,  in  failure 
which  seemed  to  leave  no  hope.  The 
difficulties  and  increasing  comjilesities 
of  the  world  were  too  much  for  it ; 
under,  it  mankind  waa  fast  going  down 
hill.  And  the  failure  was  the  mora 
decisive  from  the  great,  and  in  some 
respect  nnciiualled,  excellence  of  much 
within  it.  Its  virtues  were  heroic,  and 
public  s]iirit  was  the  soul  of  its  virtue  ; 
but  society  kept  sinking  deeper  in 
meanness,  poverty  of  heart,  and  inca- 
pable selfishness.  Never  waa  the  note 
of  duty  pitched  higher  than  by  that 
lofty  Stoicism,  which  was  its  guide  and 
source  of  entlmsiasnj,  and  which  tried 
to  do  without  either  God  or  immortality 
as  supports  for  a  goodness  which  sought 
no  reward  but  the  consciousness  of  truth 
and  light ;  never  was  the  philosophy  of 
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duty  more  Mthfolly  and  grandly  rea- 
lized than  in  the  Stoic  slave  and  Stoic 
emperor,  'who  are  only  the  flower  of  a 
number  of  splendid  examples.  But  they 
could  not  save  the  world.  Stoicism, 
acting  on  public  life,  produced  a  juris- 
prudence which  still  serves  Christen- 
dom; the  more  supple  and  versatile 
temper  of  Epicureanism,  along  with  less 
wholesome  lessons,  taught  much  of  that 
humour  and  play  of  kindly  irony  which 
is  so  near  of  kin  to  reality  of  feeling  and 
truth  of  thought;  and  Virgil  and  Horace, 
honoured  prophets,  held  the  same  place 
as  lights  of  moral  wisdom  which  they 
continued  to  fill  in  the  Middle  Ages 
and  our  own.  But  government  became 
more  anarchical  and  lawless  in  spite  of 
UJpian  and  Paulus,  and  society  more 
coai*3e  and  degenerate,  while  it  prided 
itself  on  the  masterpieces  of  ancient 
culture.  There  is  no  more  impressive 
picture  to  be  found  anywhere  tlian  that 
which  Mr.  Lecky  has  drawn  of  the  im- 
potence of  the  highest  and  noblest 
heathen  civilization,  by  itself,  to  secure 
the  progress  of  mankind.  Left  to  itself 
it  **  visibly  tended,"  in  the  uncouth  but 
expressive  scholastic  language,  **  not  to 
be ;"  tendit  visibilUer  ad  non  esse. 

But  another  current  set  in, — from 
whence,  Mr.  Lecky  prefers  not  to  pro- 
nounce,— which  changed  the  fortunes  of 
the  world.  Though  it  took  its  rise  in 
the  historical  period  which  is  his  field, 
he  leaves  the  origin  of  Christianity  on 
one  side,  contenting  himself  with  some 
general  remarks  on  miracles,  and  on  the 
prevailing  temper  of  the  times  in  regard 
to  them,  which,  though  not  without 
some  acute  observations,  are  marked 
with  apparent  hesitation  and  indecisive- 
ness,  and  are  too  loose  and  wide  to 
contribute  much  to  the  elucidation  of 
the  vast  question,  except  as  an  additional 
illustration  of  the  difficulty,  as  well  from 
our  habits  of  thought  as  from  our  actual 
knowledge,  of  judging  it  fairly.  In 
spite  of  much  elaborate  discussion,  Mr. 
Lecky  appears  to  misunderstand  and 
underrate  greatly  the  place  which  mi- 
racles hold  as  links  in  that  great  chain 
of  causes  which  led  to  the  moral  changes 
of  the  modern  world.     But  the  pheno- 


mena of  the  influence  and  eflect  of 
Christianity  on  morals  are  all  that  Mr. 
Lecky  undertakes  to  investigate  and 
portray. 

The  new  current  was,  as  Mr.  Lecky 
with  truth  insists,  a  most  varied,  mani- 
fold, and  mixed  one ;  and  the  omission 
to  recognise  this  as  a  capital  and  promi- 
nent truth  about  it  constitutes  the 
weakness  of  much  ecclesiastical  and 
much  secular  history.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  points  connected  with 
the  history  of  mankind,  that  when 
Christianity  appeared  on  the  scene,  no 
one  could  possibly  have  imagined  what 
it  bore  in  its  bosom,  what  it  was  to  do 
and  to  grow  to.  When  we  look  back 
on  it  in  its  prime,  viewed  as  an  influence 
on  the  world,  its  interest  arises  not  so 
much  from  what  it  was  and  did  at  the 
time,  as  from  what  it  so  strangely  aimed 
at  and  dared  to  promise ;  from  that  of 
which  it  contained  the  strong  and  living 
germs,  and  to  which  it  opened  the  door. 
Its  early  days,  to  common  eyes,  look 
hard,  dreary,  unattractive,  as  the  world 
on  which  it  was  thrown. 

**  There  is  a  day  in  Spring 
When  under  all  the  earth  the  secret  germs 
Begin  to  stir  and  glow  before  they  bud  ; 
The  wealth  and  festal  pomps  of  Midsummer 
Lie  in  the  heart  of  that  inglorious  hour 
Which  no  man  names  with  blessing,  though 

its  work 
Is  blest  by  all  the  world." 

Such  days,  in  the  "  slow  story  of  the 
growth"  of  man,  were  the  early  centuries 
of  Christianity.  Those  who  were  alive 
in  them,  friends  and  foes,  knew  not  the 
stupendous  powers  which  had  been  set 
moving,  the  stupendous  importance  of 
what  was  passing.  There  is  truth, 
though  as  is  often  the  case,  accompanied 
by  inconsiderate  rhetorical  exaggeration, 
in  Mr.  Lecky*s  statement  about  the 
early  Church — outwardly  a  sect  resem- 
bling Quakers,  of  singular  purity,  singu- 
lar eccentricity,  and  great  insignificance : 

**  Few  persons,  I  think,  who  have  contem- 
plated Christianity  as  it  existed  in  the  first 
three  centuries,  would  have  imagined  it  pos- 
sible that  it  should  completely  supersede  the 
pagan  worship  around  it ;  that  its  teachers 
should  bend  tbe  mightiest  monarchs  to  their 
will,  and  stamp  their  influence  on  eveiy  page 
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([  IpffKlatiwi,  anl  <lirn.t  llii>  b1i  K  i  "rse  of 
iivih/jiti  II  flit  Uljnisniia  juir-  n  I  ^athat 
tlif  i*'nol  in  rli  Ji  lliiv  wtl  -  iipreme 
nhimk  liave  litcn  I'lic  of  tlii.  iii  i-it  i  iitiniptible 


nil     iftmtirn  In  three 

1  ,  111     11    Ml   Ktion  of 

I         I    -,    1      t   illy  the 


aiul  iralm,  oi  the  \nlii  :  „  them 
solves  It  made,  ir  il  i  --t  ml,  the 
cuTineMon  of  moiilil^  \Mlh  nJigion. 
Ajid  it  Jill  what  hail  Ll  n  i!  ■.ulutely 
Timttemjitnl  before — it  siught,  in  ite 
moralitv,  contact  with  the  iimltitudea, 
ri^irliil  tluir  r  nl"  t<  its  i  bject,  and 
Il  I  I  I  1  1  mthiii  the  reach  of 
I  1  iti       It  preached 

tl  [      1    m^  =1  light  the 

1  .1 1  Ih    f  ir.nl.ui 

Oil  tie  otha  liand,  lo-s  m  6ome 
thitig-.,aiid  new  filao  Jii-ections  in  others, 
wint  al'ng  with  tins  now  and  ^ist 
moral  aihance.  If  the  nmiahle  Airtiics 
gained,  Jlr.  Lccky  lliinks  that  the  heroic 
ones  suffered.  If  benevolence,  cliarity, 
nioJcsty — and,  aliovo  all,  purity — took 
a  place  in  real  life  which  went  beyond 
all  former  ideals  of  virtue,  it  ia  'no  less 
certain,  Ifr,  Lccky  holds,  that  Christian 
civiliaition  has  been  much  leas  rich 
than  heathen  in  tlie  prand  excellences 
of  civic  and  political  life,  in  the  noble- 
ness of  patriotic  and  public  virtue.  In 
Hie  ne\t  place,  Cliristian  moriHty,  like 
heathen,  Ind  gone  wronj,'  in  exig^orated 
and  mistaken  developments  Iti  greit 
conquest  was  punty ,  its  etcrml  dia 
gnce  was  aftceticisni  Ileatlicn  niiirality 
never  sowed  so  high  ts  tint  conquest 
not  merclj  by  the  ralioinl,  but  bj  the 
spiritual  a\  ei  the  animal  inture,  that 
(Jpansmj;  and  lif  in  j  up  of  the  iftections, 
which  Clinatianitj  has  not  only  set  up 
as  ft  standard,  bwt  realized  lo  conipicu 
oualy  as  a  social  fact  ,  but  lie  itlien 
monlity  nfier  sunk  so  low  is  to  the 
sanctitj  of  the  monks  of  the  ileoert. 
Further,  m  the  haails  of  LJiiistianity, 


morality,  animated  by  religion,  waa 
opened  in  a  novel  wa>,  and  on  an  uH' 
cxampled  scale  t«  the  average  crowd , 
it  found  new  modee  of  reaching  and 
regulating,  not  merely  a  few  choice 
natures,  but  numbers  who  in  heathen 
days  would  have  been  left  as  not  worth 
attending  to,  desperatt  aud  incapable  of 
improvement.  Bat  thia  grevt  advan 
tage  was  dearly  purchased  When  re 
liamn  taught  morility,  and  addressed 
the  masses,  the  preachers  of  morahty 
were  priests  a  new  channel  of  despotic 
power  was  opened  ,  and  as  rehgion  must 
always  suppose  itself  to  be  certsinlyand 
exclusively  right,  liberty  of  thought 
almost  pcnshed  for  the  world  as  a  habit 
of  the  mind,  and  m  outward  and  prac 
tical  thmgs  intolerance,  the  most  brutal 
and  blind,  became  the  role. 

In  all  this  there  is  abundant  truth 
the  difficulty  is  about  its  amount  and 
proportions.  To  prove  that,  aa  seen 
with  our  eves  Augustine  was  extravj 
„int  II  \Uin  UH  rvLr!  »i  i,  i  ii  t 
neces'ianly  to  do  them  historiL  il  justn  •. 
Tlie  genera!  dilhcidtv  of  beins  c  iiidid 
in  the  right  place,  v^liere  candour  tell-, 
and  perlia]>s  impairs  the  force  of  a  state- 
ment, is  often  exhibited  in  Mr.  Letky's 
elaborate  and  learned  pictures.  Some 
of  them  have  the  intrinsic  fault  of  being 
overcharged.  More  often  they  mislead, 
from  not  being  placed  in  sufficiently 
distinct  relation  to  those  which  balance 
and  qualify  them.  In  judging  an  influ- 
ence or  a  character,  it  makes  all  the 
difference  what  you  make  paramount 
and  what  subordinate,  whicli  the  siih- 
stince  and  which  the  ]Uilificition  vvhich 
the  f;o\erningrcMilt  ind  which  theiljate 
mcnt  In  "Mi  Lecky  =  view  of  the 
innmnce  of  (  hiialnnit\  on  monh  i 
vcij  imp  rtant  consideration  appoir"*  to 
bo,  il  njt  overloiked  at  least  not  pre 
sent  witl:  sufiicient  constancy  Ihi*  is 
the  inchoate  and  germinal  charicli  r  of 
this  intliience  in  the  period  wliii-h  he 
Ircits  \\  hat  the  Christian  Chun  li 
ittempted  in  elevating  man  and  si-xiet\ 
was  something  without  precedent  iiid 
of  vihich  the  difliculty  is  bejond  ciku 
htion  Without  eitperit,nco  viithout 
knowing,  or  having  any  means  to  know, 
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how  great  principles  would  work,  and 
how  they  had  to  be  guarded  and  modi- 
fied, with  society  going  to  pieces,  with 
the  multitudes  at  the  stage  at  which 
they  were  in  the  provinces  of  the  Em- 
pire and  the  hordes  of  the  invading 
barbarians,  the  Church  leaders,  men  of 
their  own  age,  and  necessarily  reflecting 
much  of  its  character,  had  to  carry  on 
their    bold  and   eventful  experiments. 
It  is  easy  for  us,  reaping  at  the  end  of 
century  upon  century  the  fruit  of  their 
great  attempt,  and  able  to  see  how  ten- 
dencies and  eflforts  have  worked  out,  to 
criticise  what  they  thought  that  they 
had   to  do.      Much  of  it  was   rough, 
harsh,  immoderate,  and,  we  see  now, 
unwise  ;  it  partook  of  the  nature  of  all 
beginnings ;    as   in   the    beginning   of 
knowledge,  of  art,  of  mechanism,  the 
aim  was  crude  and  vague,  and  the  ways  of 
attaining  it  still  more  so.     But  besides 
that  the  aim  in  those   early  Christian 
times    was   distinctly   and   with    over- 
ruling  purpose  towards  higher  things, 
and  that  all  that  early  Christian  lite- 
rature, to  our  eyes  so  often   deformed 
by  extravagance  and  error,  was  in  all  its 
intensity  a  force  towards  moral  good, 
there  was  this  also  :  that  from  first  to 
last,  one  thing  has  never  failed  in  Chris- 
tianity,— the   power   of   self- correction, 
seK-renovation,  self-reform.    The  course 
of  good  and  evil,  of  light  and  darkness, 
have  swayed  backwards  and  forward  in 
varying  lengths  of  time  and  degrees  of 
force  :  but  no  alternations  on  the  bad 
side   have   ever  yet  succeeded  in   ex- 
tinguishing the  power  so  characteristic 
of  Christianity,    of  trying    again    and 
again  after  failure,  to  realize  its  first  prin- 
ciples in  a  still  better  form,  of  restoring 
what  has  decayed,  of  returning  to  the 
lost  path.     In  the  very  darkest  times  of 
those    dark    ages, — about    which    Mr. 
Lecky,  after  all  that  Guizot,  Palgrave, 
and  Freeman,  certainly  not  ecclesiastical 
zealots,  have  written,  is  too  apt  to  repeat 
the  prejudiced  judgments  and  the  sum- 
mary sneers  of  Hume  and  Robertson, — 
the  idea  of  continual  reformation,  of  the 
duty  and  the  obvious  possibility  of  cor- 
recting what  had  gone  down  and  gone 
astray,  was  never  lost  sight  o£      The 


reformations  of  Councils  and  Church 
rulers  may  often  have  been  strange  and 
ill-judged ;  but  they  kept  alive  the  spirit 
of  progress  and  improvement,  and  were 
real  steps  in  that  long  but  unceasing 
ascent  by  which  European  society  has 
reached  the  point,  fsu:  as  it  still  is  below 
the  summits,  from  which  we  can  look 
down,  sometimes  with  scanty  justice,  on 
the  rough  hard  efforts  which  in  their 
place  contributed  to  our  advance. 

It  is  the  failure  to  give  due  weight 
to  this  peculiarity  of  Christian  history 
which  impairs  the  value  of  Mr.  Lecky's 
survey,  and  makes  his  judgments  some- 
times unjust.  Under  it  men  have  stea- 
dily grown  j  there  have  been  pauses  in 
the  progress,  but  the  progress  has  never 
ceased.  But,  of  course,  much  that  was 
natural  or  inevitable  in  the  earlier  stages 
is  as  utterly  out  of  place  in  the  later,  and 
is  seen,  perhaps,  to  have  been  in  its  own 
time  mistaken  or  excessive.  But  you 
cannot  expect  men  in  rude  times  to  be  in 
earnest  or  have  strong  convictions,  and 
to  be  as  tolerant  or  as  moderate  and  ju- 
dicious as  they  learn  to  be  by  the  ex- 
perience and  miscarriages  and  terrible 
disasters  of  successive  ages.  When  in 
our  days  we  condemn  the  old  asceticism, 
we  do  not  always  realize  the  frightful 
forces  on  the  other  side,  to  which  at  the 
time  asceticism  seemed  the  only  practical 
counterpoise.  When  we  complain  of  the 
want  of  free  inquiry,  we  do  not  always 
ask  ourselves  what  sort  of  free  inquiry 
would  have  been  possible  in  the  days  of 
the  falling  Empire,  or  of  the  barbarian 
conquest,  or  what  it  would  have  led  to, 
not  only  in  the  region  of  theology,  but  of 
morals.  When  we  are  shocked  at  into- 
lerance, we  do  not  always  sufficiently  re- 
flect that,  in  all  things,  the  law  must 
come  before  freedom,  and  that  law  is  in- 
tolerant in  its  very  nature ;  and  if  time 
and  discipline  are  elements  of  progress 
in  the  race  as  well  as  in  the  individual, 
it  is  idle  to  carry  back  the  conditions  of 
one  age  to  another  at  a  totally  different 
stage  of  growth,  and  unjust  to  be  severe, 
in  the  name  of  freedom,  on  what  was 
a  necessary  antecedent  to  its  healthy 
growth. 

In  the  general  summaries  which  Mr. 
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Leuky  gives  on  tliMe  points,  iiml  in  the 
balaiioeof  judgment  to  whicli  he  iittcimpts 
to  come,  ha  is,  with  all  his  fulness, 
hardly  satisfactory',  lie  leaves  some 
great  questions,  arising  out  of  his  sub- 
ject, untouched ;  or  he  deals  wilh  them 
in  a  cammnn]ilac6  and  sujiRi-fiuial  way 
which  is  sonietimea  astimishing.  But 
there  is  one  thing  in  wliich  he  never 
faila.  Ke  keeps  nothing huL'l;  th.Ucomea 
before  In'm.  You  njay  ditlLT  from  bim 
in  your  inferences  or  jii[ii;ii]ent.  You 
may  not  always  he  content  with  the 
fashion  in  which  he  exhibits  his  details. 
You  may  thiiik  that  with  the  facts 
which  he  produces,  he  ought  to  have 
remembered  them  wlien  he  was  stating 
— perhaps  ivith  rhetorical  point  and 
strength — his  general  views,  and  ought  to 
have  been  more  guarded  and  measured. 
But  if  jou  have  patience,  you  Mill  almoat 
always  find  in  Mr.  Lecky  both  sides  of 
the  qucstian.    There  is  something  ahout 


the  book,  with  all  its  earnestnesa  and 
strength  of  assertion,  which  striken  a 
reader  as  inconclusive  and  indetermi- 
nate. But  DO  book  has  yet  attempted, 
as  this  does,  to  bring  under  one  view 
the  facts  of  morol  progress  in  all  their 
variety  and  complexity  at  the  opening 
period  of  modem  society,  and  to  connect 
them  in  a  comprehensive  and  rensonftbla 
order ;  and  Mr.  Leoky  has  further  tho 
great  and  uncommon  merit — in  which 
those  who  most  difl'er  from  him  may 
well  leam  a  lesson — the  merit  of  furnish- 
ing in  his  details  the  materials  for  cor- 
recting his  own  inferences  and  for 
qualifying  his  general  statements.  There 
are  deeper  and  more  powerful  thinkers 
than  Mr.  Lecky  j  there  are  writers  even 
more  able  than  lie  to  be  fair  and  tolerant 
to  what  they  dislike  and  disapprare : 
hut  there  are  very  fewso  candid  in  show- 
ing their  hand  and  letting  their  renders 
know  the  grounds  of  their  jndf;ments. 
E.W.  C. 
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INTEENATIONAL    COPYEIGHT 
BETWEEN"    GEEAT    BRITAIN   AND    AMERICA: 

A   LZTTER  TO  CHARLSB   EUOT  NORTON,   ESQ. 


My  dear  Norton, 

I  am  about  to  write  to  you  upon  a 
Bubject  which,  very  much  concemg  the 
authors  of  our  two  nations  :  it  is  the 
Bubject  of  International  Copyright 

The  reason  why  I  address  you,  is  that 
I  know  of  no  man  who  takes  a  greater 
interest  in  the  literature  both  of  Groat 
Britain  and  America  than  you  do. 
Moreover  you  have  added  to  that 
literature.  Your  father,  as  a  distin- 
guished theologian,  also  did  the  same 
thing  ;  and  you  are  allied  by  birth  and 
by  good  fellowehtp  to  most  of  the  emi- 
nent men  of  letters  in  your  countiy. 
Besides,  we  have  you  here  ;  and  it  is  a 
great  advantage  to  be  able  to  talk  to  a 
man,  as  well  as  to  write  to  him,  when 
one  wishes  to  impress  upon  him  one's 
own  particular  views  upon  an  important 
subject. 

I  am  fot  placing  this  matter  upon  a 
basis  which  it  has  not  occupied  since 
the  days  of  Queen  Anne.  I  am  for 
making  copyright  in  literary,  scientific, 
or  artistic  work,  as  much  a  species  of 
inalienable  and  indefeasible  possession 
as  laud,  houses,  or  chattels  of  any  de- 
scription. 

Tou  may,  or  you  may  not,  agree  with 
^ne  in  this  desire  of  mine,  and  I  admit 
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that  there  are  some  strong,  but  not,  I 
think,  convincing  argumente  to  be  ad- 
duced against  it.  What,  however,  I 
have  to  say  to  you,  as  an  American, 
rests  upon  a  different  basis,  and  does 
not  depend  upon  the  peculiar  rights  and 
privileges  granted  by  our  respective 
nations  to  the  writers  of  original  lite- 
rary, artistic,  or  scientific  works.  I  am 
only  going  to  try  and  argue  out  the 
question  of  international  copyright. 

Now,  I  begin  by  saying,  that  as  re- 
gards this  matter  we  are  substantially 
one  nation.  For  my  own  part,  I  never 
feel  that  there  is  any  distinction  worthy 
of  much  notice  between  an  American  and 
a  Britisher.  We  must  not  look  upon 
ourselves  as  foreigners  to  one  another. 
The  essence  of  the  characteristics  of  both 
nations  is  identical  We  love  liberty, 
you  love  liberty ;  we  abide  by  law,  you 
abide  by  law.  We  are  essentially  alike, 
and  we  differ  from  many  other  races,  in 
this  most  important  respect.  Wo  are  at 
variance,  we  will  say,  in  our  respective 
nations  about  some  great  political  matter. 
There  is  great  difference  of  opinion. 
Every  known  force,  except  that  of  arms, 
is  brought  to  bear  upon  this  opinion. 
We  come  at  last  to  a  vote  upon  it.  After 
that,  in  both  of  our  nations,  there  is 
peace  for  a  time.  We  understand  what 
it  is  to  beat,  or  to  be  beaten,  in  civil 
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contest.  "Wo  have  learnt  tlio  [.Teat  art, 
the  result  of  miicli  statesman  ^liip  in  our 
anceatuFB,  of  actinieseinf;  in  the,  decision 
of  a  miijority.  Wo  hate  cnnsijiiraciea, 
and  so  do  pju  ;  and  wo  have  Irarnt  to 
abide  by  rietiaioiiB  openly  taken  by  tho 
people  at  large. 

Your  great  Civil  War,  it  may  bo  con- 
tended, was  an  exception  to  this  rule ; 
but,  nevertheiesB,  the  rule,  as  a  rule, 
holdfl  (;ood. 

Well,  nnwl  think  I  have  Baid  enough 
to  fihow  that  the  two  nations  ol'  America 
and  Great  Britain  aro  suffieioutiy  alike 
to  allow  of  their  acting  in  concert  in 
such  a  matter  as  international  copy- 
right. 

I  pri.i-i.|.,l  to  show  the  mischief  that 
i.=  ii,:  .  ,.  :■  ,1,  -.I..  i.KM'iit^tatcor  tilings. 
I    '  '■■■  ili.it  ii   i'i  ilciiinible 

til.'  !.     .1.1    Lie    able   to    live. 

Iilci,  ,.1  iLl  Huild  uu-ht  reply  that  they 
do  nut  we  tlio  necessity  ;  but  you,  at 
any  rale,  will  not  agree  with  them.  I 
admit  that  lighter  literature  supports 
itself  and  its  authors ;  but  history, 
scientific  research,  and  theology  (unless 
it  bo  controversial),  do  not.  It  would 
be  a  very  great  advantage  for  literary 
and  scieiitilic  men  if  they  derived  some 
measurd  of  support  from  all  those 
countries  where  the  language  is  spoken 
in  which  their  liistorieal  or  scientific 
books  are  written.  There  are  now 
no  patrons  for  literature  or  science 
but  the  public ;  and  authors  would  bo 
able  to  atfyrd  more  outlay  of  time 
and  money  than  they  can  do  now,  if 
they  had  a  larger  public  to  appeal  to. 
Books  written  in  the  English  language 
ought,  at  Uio  present  moment,  to  be 
able  to  repay  a  greater  expenditure  of 
time  and  labour  and  money  on  the  part 
of  their  authors  than  similar  books 
written  in  any  other  language.  Whereas, 
I  believe  that,  owing  to  the  want  of 
international  copyright  between  America 
and  Great  ISritain,  the  books  written  in 
English  are  at  a  great  disadvantage  in 
comparison  with  thoscwritten  in  French. 

I  spoke  just  now  of  expenditure  of 
money.  The  ivorld  probably  thinks  that 
very  little  money  is  expended,  especially 
by  tho  author,  in  the  production  even  of 


great  works.  But  this  is  B  signal  erroi. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  production  of  maps 
to  illustrate  some  ancient  or  modem 
history.  None  but  those  who  have  had 
this  kiod  of  work  to  encounter,  know 
how  costly  it  is.  Days  are  spent  by 
the  author,  or  by  some  one  whom  he 
employs,  in  determining  the  relative 
diatanoea  of  cities,  some  of  which  per- 
haps aro  not  now  in  existence.  Volu- 
minouB  correspondence  has  to  be  under- 
taken in  order  to  verify  doubtful  pointa. 
Designers  and  engravers  have  to  be 
employed.  Tho  map  is  made,  and  in- 
serted in  a  work  publisbed  in  Londoti 
or  New  York,  and  is  copied  at  once  in 
a  reprint  of  that  work  published  in  New 
York,  or  London,  at  about  a  thirtieth 
part  of  its  original  expanse. 

What  I  have  said  above  relates 
chiefly  to  the  interests  of  authors,  and 
only  indirectly  to  the  interests  of  lite- 
rature and  science.  But  what  I  am 
going  to  aay  now,  touches  closely  those 
latter  and  greater  interests.  The  bnoka 
themselves  in  these  reprinted  (1  suppose 
I  must  not  say  pirated)  editions,  which 
are  published  in  countries  in  which  tho 
author  has  no  power,  are  often  very 
inferior.  I  will  give  an  instance  of 
this,  which  must,  I  should  tliink,  often 

A  work  is  published  in  England,  bit 
by  bit,  in  some  magazine.  As  it  ap- 
proaches to  its  termination  in  the  serial 
form,  tho  author  gives  a  final  correction 
to  it,  and  proliably  a  most  vahiable 
correction.  "\\'hat  liai>pens  in  America 
with  this  book  1  It  is,  we  will  say,  tho 
work  of  a  popular  and  well-known 
author.  The  American  publisher,  fear- 
ing lest  the  English  edition  should  enter 
at  all  into  the  American  market,  has  the 
bulk  of  the  work  got  up  in  type  within 
a  month  of  tho  time  when  the  last 
section  of  it  will  be  printed  in  the  ma- 
gazine ;  and  then,  a  few  days  after  a 
copy  of  the  magazine,  containing  the 
last  number  of  the  serial  work  in  ques- 
tion, is  received  in  New  York,  the  whole 
work,  with  all  its  imperfections  on 
its  head,  is  published  and  circulated 
amongst  tho  American  public.  This, 
independently  of  the  injustice  to  the 
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anthor,  is  a  real  injury  to  literatare — by 
giving  circulatioa  to  an  imperfect  work. 

I  have  ever  bad  a  horror  of  legalized 
infamies,  and  of  the  infamies  whicb 
law  cannot,  or  can  scarcely,  touch. 
They  are  the  wont  of  all.  You  can 
tolerate,  and  even  have  some  sympathy 
with,  a  good  honest  thief.  You  know 
where  yon  are  with  him.  He  is  at 
open  war  with  you  and  with  the  lest 
of  society.  He  means  to  break  into 
your  house  if  he  can,  and  you  mean  to 
prevent  himif  you  can, or  to  shoot  athim 
if  you  find  him  there  in  the  small  hours 
of  the  night.  But  the  piratical  fellow, 
who  keeping  on  the  safe  side  of  the  law, 
yet  violates  o¥cry  principle  of  justice 
and  humanity,  is  my  aversion.  These 
are  the  men  who  safely  dust  the  pep- 
per, sand  the  sugar,  simulate  coffee- 
beans  in  clay,  cocculus-indicise  the 
beer,  adulterate  drugs,  and  stuff  safety- 
beltA  with  unseaworlhy  material. 

Do  not  think  me  over-harsh,  hut  I 
cannot  view  a  publisher,  who  publishes 
a  work,  either  on  our  side  or  on  your 
aide  of  the  water,  for  which  he  has  paid 
nothing  to  the  author,  as  differing  essen- 
tially from  the  above-named  gentry. 

I  know  perfectly  well  what  may  be 
said  in  such  a  man's  defence.  He  is 
acting  completely  within  the  compass  of 
the  law  of  his  own  country.  He  has  no 
feeling  for  science,  literature,  or  art. 
He  is  perhaps  a  man  of  unctuous  respec- 
tability. If  he  is  on  your  side  of  the 
water,  be  has,  I  dare  say,  a  most  com- 
fortable house  in  the  suburb  that  cor- 
responds to  our  Clapbom  or  Feckham. 
He  pays  his  rent ;  he  pays  his  rates ; 
ho  is  kind  to  the  young  vultures  in  his 
nest,  whom  he  feeds  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  labour  of  othen.  But  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  well  to  have  good  fortune 
upon  such  terms,  and  I  tlunk  he  must 
have  an  occasional  twinge  of  what  with 
him  stands  for  conscience,  when,  amidst 
all  bis  wealth  and  comfort,  he  leEecta 
(if  be  ever  does  reflect),  that  some  of  that 
wealth  has  been  attained  by  defrauding, 
quite  legally — yes,  quite  legally — certam 
poor  men  who  speak  his  own  language ; 
but  who  happen  to  be  divided  from  bim 
by  some  tboumnda  of  miles  of  water. 


No  State  was  ever  ruined  by  what  I 
call  its  downright  honest  thieves,  how- 
ever numerous  they  might  be;  but 
perhaps  no  State  was  ever  ruined  unless 
it  nourished  in  its  bosom  a  large  number 
of  those  people  whom  I  have  ventured  ■ 
to  class  with  piratical  publishers.  There 
has  seldom  been  a  heavier  blow  aimed 
at  civilization  than  when  some  man,  of 
a  character  equally  mimic  and  rapacious, 
first  laid  down  the  maxim, "  Whatever  I 
can  imitate  is  mine — at  least,  is  mine  to 
imitate." 

If  any  other  class  were  as  ill-treated 
as  British  authors  are,  they  would 
worry  the  lives  out  of  men  in  power 
with  remonstrances  and  deputations. 
Let  farmers,  or  graziers,  or  butchers, 
have  any  grievance  which  they  think 
that  men  in  power  might  remedy, — 
see  how  readily  they  combine  to  enforce 
their  views  on  the  Gnvemment.  And 
what  a  deputation  we  could  make ! 
There  would  be  Tennyson  and  Brown- 
ing, and  other  poets,  great  and  small, 
who  would  express  our  grievances  with 
all  the  force  and  flow  of  poetical  lan- 
guage. Then  there  are  the  historians — 
Carlyle,  Grote,  Froude,  Merivale,  and 
others.  Accustomed  aa  they  are  to 
make  long  speeches  for  their  historical 
characters,  they  would  be  ugly  customers 
for  a  minister  to  receive  in  a  deputation. 
Besides,  we  should  have  Lord  Derby, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Mr.  Diaraeli  to 
assist  at  this  deputation,  not  in  their 
usual  chaiscter  of  the  receivers  of  de- 
putations, but  as  the  received. 

Then,  in  other  branches  and  in  other 
ways,  how  powerful  we  should  be. 
Think  of  the  great  novelists,  Dickens, 
Lord  Lytton,  and  Trollopo;  of  the 
ladies  who  would  assist  us,  such  aa 
"  George  Eliot "  and  Miss  Mulock; 
not  to  speak  of  those  who  write  what 
are  called  sensational  novels,  which 
the  world  devours  largely  —  I  know 
I  do ;  don't  you,  notwithstanding 
these  writings  have  the  ill  name  <^ 
"sensational]"  What  a  subject  foi 
sensation,  too,  they  might  choose  — 
a  poor  author,  ruined  in  fame,  de- 
frauded in  pocket,  and  driven  into 
madnees  by  an  incorrect  and  slovenly 
h3 
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reprint  ot  his  principal  work,  tlie  last 
chapter  in  wbich  will  bo  made  to  ond 
exactly  in  an  opposite  way  to  that 
■which  ho  intonil-'J.  Then  thure  are  the 
eseayists  wlio  would  he  on  our  side,  a 
host  in  themselves.  Then  tlie  drama- 
tiats,  both  Ilenry  Taylor  and  Tuiii  Tay- 
lor, to  shnpB  our  grievance  into  tragic  or 
into  comic  form,  whichever  might  have 
most  induence  on  the  public.  The  author 
of  "  Realrnah,"  instead  of  pressing  upon 
our  nnwilling  minds,  with  liia  accus- 
tomed obstinacy,  his  views  aijout  Gib- 
raltar, might  give  U8  a  pre-Adaraite  tale, 
to  show  how  the  earlieat  authors  were 
ill-treated  hy  their  coiintrymi'u,  and  by 
those  States  which  liad  i^warmed  off 
from  tln'ir  r.nuitry.      Mr.  Tu]i|<i'r,  with 


.  not 


Deep-niarkci  npoti  the  desert :  fear  far  more 
Tlie  fi)ut-])rLuts  on  tlic  yclluw  eamls  of  time. 
More  deeply  njarhed,  of  meditative  authors. 
To  give,  or  to  witliliold,  tlie  ineed  of  |iraiae, 
Mfbidi  Kind's,  and  Presidents,  and  statesmen 

And  Wik  for  in  the  daily  papers,  theirs 
It  is— tlie  meditative  niitliors— wjierefore 
Be  wise,  and  tiiwart  them  not," 
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probably  amount  to  1 1 0,000/. 

I  write  jestingly — it  is  my  way — but 
I  am  very  serious.  I  coulil  not,  how- 
ever, ailvouato  the  claim  of  British 
nutbors  in  this  matter,  if  I  weiu  not 
convinced  that  tlio  interests  of  litera- 
ture are  scriou.sly  involvi'il  in  it. 

I  suppose  you  will  not  dispute  that 
British  authors  at  ]>resent  derive  no 
benefit,  or  next  to  no  benefit,  from  the 
repri  ts  of  their  works  in  America.     I 


overheard  some  time  ago  a  conversation 
upon  this  subject  between  two  well- 
kiiown  men  of  letters  in  this  country, 
authors  very  ]>opukr  in  America,  and 
one  of  them  remembered,  to  use  his  own 
quaint  phraseology,  that  he  had  odcc  re- 
ceived "  an  exiguous  ten-pound  note  " 
from  a  publisher  in  America.  This  great 
author  was  a  fortunate  man,  and  must 
have  been  bom  under  one  of  your  own 
etara.  It  is  well  indeed  if  an  author 
receives  &  copy  of  his  pirated  work 
Itom  the  pirate ;  and  better  still,  if  he 
is  not  aerred,  aa  I  have  been,  by  having 
a  book  compounded  out  of  some  work 
OT  works  of  mine,  and  published  in 
America  under  a  title  that  was  not  in 
any  way  invented  by  me. 

That  the  laws,  or  want  of  laws,  of 
any  country  should  eoable  a  man  to 
commit  so  great  a  wrong  against  Lis 
fellow-man  aa  often  is  committed  by 
thie  unauthorized  ropriuting,  is  astonish- 
ing. It  is  a  wrong  which  is  most 
peculiar  in  its  nature.  Mr.  liasa  would 
complain,  and  justly,  at  that  rod  triangle 
of  his  being  put  upon  a  bottle  of  pale 
ale,  not  of  his  brewing  ;  hut  what  would 
he  say  if  his  mark  were  put  upon  a 
bottle  of  ale,  wliich  lie  could  not  declare 
was  not  brewed  by  him,  but  wliich  was 
not  first-rate,  which  required  ctirrection, 
and  which,  if  not  absolutely  stoU'ii,  was 
tak  n  f  m  1  m  bof  re  it  was  ready  for 
1     II    w     Id  f   1  that  his  famV,  as 

U  1  p  k  t  ould  sulfer.  ^'ow 
tl  n  t.  It  pai-allel  in  what  I 
h  dea  bed  ab  e  as  the  fate  of  a 
w    k  publ   1    d   n     British  serial,  and 

p   ntcd      tl      t       rection  in  j\jnerica. 

If       tl  tte      ]i]>arently  touches 

t  p         t  than  it  docs  you. 

■\\  tl       1 1         t  on.     We  have,  for 

a  long  time,  had  more  leisure  ;  and,  not 
having  so  much  land  to  spread  ourselves 
over,  we  liave  given  more  time  to  writing 
books  than  you  have.  But  your  tiiue 
is  coming,  and  coming  rapidly.  You 
must  become  great  writers  of  books;  and 
you  arc  subject  to  the  same  system  of 
legal  nefariousness  that  we  have  long 
laboured  under.  In  another  generation 
or  two,  the  balance  of  writing  powor 
will  perhaps  be  in  your  favour.     There 
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will  be  maoy  Hawtboines,  Emersons, 

MotleyB,  and  LongfellonB,  and,  let  na 
bope,  many  an  Agaseiz.  Motives  of 
self-interest  will  therefore  aoon  compel 
you  to  consider  this  question ;  bnl^  from 
what  I  know  of  yoar  nation,  I  believe 
that  yon  will  previously  be  inclined  to 
take  it  ap  and  settle  it  upon  mncb 
higher  grounds. 

I  cannot  belp,  however,  insisting  npon 
certain  lower  grounds  of  motive,  for  I  be- 
lieve they  are  unknown  to  most  persons, 
even  of  tiiose  who  have  taken  much  in- 
terest in  the  general  question  of  copy- 
right. No  man  can  doubt  that  the 
British  author  suffers  severely  from  the 
want  of  international  copyright  between 
Great  Britain  and  America.  His  is  a 
most  patent  wrong ;  but  wrongfahtess 
is  seldom  or  never  isolated ;  and  the 
indirect  consequences  of  injustice  are 
often  more  fatal  than  the  direct.  It  is 
so  in  the  present  case.  If  British 
authors  are  injured,  American  authors 
aro  repressed — indeed  I  might  almost 
say  suppressed — by  the  present  state  of 
things,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to 
prevent  all  American  authors  but  those 
of  the  highest  eminence  from  getting  a 
bearing.  The  reason  is  obvious.  If  an 
American  publisher  can  publish  a  work, 
without  giving  its  author  any  money 
for  the  copyright,  why  should  he  pub- 
lish a  work  of  a  similar  nature,  unless 
it  be  of  very  superior  merit,  for  the 
copyrightof  which  he  has  to  pay  money  ) 
He  most  pay  an  American  author  some- 
thing, he  need  not  pay  a  British  author 
anything.  Of  course  he  finds  a  peculiar 
merit  in  British  aathors.  This  principle 
of  action  will  not  apply  to  the  greatest 
and  most  original  works,  but  it  wUI 
apply  to  all  those  which  are  of  the  se- 
cond order.  This  most  prove  "  a  heavy 
blow  and  great  discouragement"  to  men 
of  letters  in  America. 

It  is  thus  that  they  are  prevented 
from  adopting  the  higher  walks  of  lite- 
rature, and  mast,  in  many  instances, 
content  themselves  with  writing  for 
ephemeral  productions  which  do  not 
suffer  from  competition  with  unpaid-for 
British  writing. 
I  began  this  letter,  thinking  that 


BriMsb  authors  bad  the  largest  grievance 
to  complain  of:  in  working  out  the 
subject,  however,  in  my  own  mind,  and 
availing  myself  of  the  knowledge  snd 
experience  of  men  possessing  special 
knowledge  and  experience  in  these 
matters,  I  have  come  most  decisively  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  American  au- 
thor, or  rather  the  man  who  would 
be,  and  nbo  coald  be,  an  American 
author,  has  the  greater  grievance  to 
complain  of.  I  have  gone  ronnd  to  his 
side,  and  feel  that  I  am  an  advocate  &a 
his  interests  far  more  than  for  those  of 
my  friends  and  brethren,  the  British 
authors,  when  I  ask  for  International 
Copyright. 

!Now  let  us  look  at  the  interests  of 
the  American  public.  Lord  EusseE 
once  said,  "  I  bear  a  great  deal  about 
this  interest  and  that  interest,  but  I  do 
not  so  often  hear  about  the  interest  of 
the  great  tody  of  the  public  at  laige," 

His  lordship,  if  he  were  to  read 
this  letter,  might  say  to  me,  "You 
have  spoken  much  about  the  interests 
of  authors,  British  and  American  ;  you 
have  spoken  of  the  interests  of  litera- 
ture ;  but  I  have  not  heard  much  about 
the  interests  of  the  British  and  Ameri- 
can public"  I  cannot  reply  to  him  in 
the  .words  of  a  great  wit,  who  was  also  a 
very  High  Churchman,  and  who  said, 
"  I  really  cannot  see  what  the  laity  were 
made  for,"  I  feel  very  much  for  our 
laity,  and  if  their  interest  were  really 
adverse  to  ours,  the  priesthood's,  I  should 
say.  Let  the  priesthood  give  way.  But  I 
contend  that  both  the  American  and  the 
British  public  would  gain  enormously 
by  a  good  system  of  international  copy- 
right. If  both  the  American  and  the 
British  authors  possessed  the  advantage 
to  be  gained  from  entering  upon  an 
equal  footing  into  both  markets,  British 
and  American,  the  works  published  in 
both  countries  by  these  authors  would 
be  more  niunerous,  could  be  produced 
at  a  lower  price,  and  yet  would  admit  of 
more  labour,  skill,  and  money  being  ex- 
pended upon  them.  The  present  system 
of  legalized  robbery  on  both  sides  tends 
to  stint  and  dwarf  the  literatures  of  both 
countries,  and  to  make  the  public  in 
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both  countries,  cfimpnnitivRly  fipeak- 
ing,  ill-?erveil  in  litwature.  *  If  courBe, 
■what  I  liave  said  of  literary  works 
ap[ilif9  equally  to  scientific  and  artiatic 
works. 

KumcToiis  illustrations  might  be 
drawn  from  other  hranthes  of  human 
iahour  to  fortify  the  position  taken 
above.  Tlie  interests  of  the  public  gene- 
rally gohanil  in  hand  with  those  of  tho 
promoters  of  any  material  undertaking, 
8uch  as  tho  making  i>f  canals  and  tail- 
ways,  or  the  establishment  of  inter- 
national comninnication.  T}ie  interests 
of  all  people  throughout  the  world  are 
in  these  days  bo  closely  combined,  that  a 
mistake  made  by,  or  a  wrong  committ«d 
upon,  any  class  of  producers  inevitably 
reacts  upon  the  consumers. 

KoM-,  how  should  these  injuries  and 
scandals  be  prevented  1  Diplomatists 
will  not  be  able  to  do  much  for  ue, 
although  several  of  them,  yours  as  well 
OB  ours,  are  men  who  love  literature, 
and  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
literature.  Still  wo  must  not  look  for 
any  signal  help  from  them,  unless  thoy 
are  stimulated  by  the  demand  of  the 
public  on  both  sides  of  the  water  that 
divides  us.  It  is  to  that  public  that 
1  would  appeal  through  you;  and  I 
believe  that  if  the  American  authors, 
and  the  American  public,  would  bestir 
themselves  in  this  matter,  they  would 
find  that  the  British  authors,  aad  the 
British  public,  would  be  anxious  and 
ready  to  co-operate  with  them,  and 
would  force  upon  governments  and 
diplomatists  a  due  consideration  of  this 
important  matter. 

■\Vhy  do  I  say  that  it  is  important  ? 
For  four  reasons. 

1.  Because  the  present  system,  or 
rather  want  of  system,  is  injurious  to 
authors,  both  American  and  British ; 
especially  to  tho  American,  for,  as  I  have 
shown,  it  tends  to  suppress  him. 

2.  Because  it  is  very  damaging  to 
literature. 

3.  Because  it  prevents  both  the 
American  and  the  British  public  from 
profiting  by  the  united  and  the  best 
efforts  in  literature,  of  authors  having 
tho  advantage  of  writing  in  that  great 


language  which    is    common    to  both 

countries. 

4.  Because  it  hinders  the  amity  of 
two  nations  which,  for  their  own  in- 
terests and  the  interests  of  the  world, 
should  be  the  closeat  Mends. 

Author?  are,  afl«r  all,  the  people  who 
give  tho  tone  to  the  mind  and  thoaght 
of  each  generation.  Thoy  have,  at  least, 
much  to  do  with  creating  future  peace  or 
war,  far  more  perhaps  than  diplomatists 
or  atateameu.  It  is  of  great  importance 
that  the  yaiii»  irrite^ile  of  authors 
should  have  a  friendly  feeling  to  the 
inhahitanla  of  other  countries  if  there 
is  to  be  peace  between  those  countries 
and  their  own. 

I  do  not  mind  confessing  to  you,  for 
you  are  a  kind-heart«d  man,  and  will 
readily  s^\a  me  absolution  if  you  catt, 
Uiat  I  have  sometimes  felt  a  shade  of 
bitterness  come  over  me  against  all 
Americana,  when  I  have  seen  how  my 
works  have  been  dealt  with  in  America; 
hut  I  have  got  rid  of  it,  at  once,  when  I 
have  seen  any  of  you,  and  have  found 
out  what  good-natured  fellows  you  are, 
and  how  tolerant  you  are  of  our  bad 
grammar,  and  of  our  shortcomings  in 
political  development. — lam,  as  always. 
Your  sincere  Friend, 

A  Bkitish  AuTHoii. 


CuAS.  Eliot  Noait 


,  E.sg. 


P.S. — I  have  shown  to  an  eminent 
publisher  this  letter  to  you.  He  says 
that  I  have  understated  my  case,  and 
gives  this  notable  instance  of  the  injury 
done  to  young  American  authors  by 
the  prc.ient  system.  He  has,  before 
now,  taken  note  of  some  work  of  much 
merit,  or  much  promise,  written  by  a 
young  American  author.  He  has  felt 
that  it  would  only  interest  a  comp.ira- 
tively  small  circle  of  readers  ;  but  that 
it  deserved  to  be  made  known,  lie 
has,  accordingly,  communicated  with 
the  American  author,  and  has  published 
an  edition  of  the  book,  pot  up  in  the 
way  in  which  this  jjublishcr's  books 
are  always  presented  to  the  public. 
Then  some  other  person,  thinking  that 
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if  this  well-known  paUishet  has  tlioaglii 
it  worth  while  to  publish  the  book  in 
qaestion,  aomething  may  be  made  of  it 
foi  him  too,  has  forthwith  pnbliahed  an 
inferior  edition  of  it  The  pnblic,  ever 
charmed  by  cheapnaaa,  baya  the  inferior 
edition  ;  and  the  eminent  pnbliaher  re- 
solves for  the  fdtnie  not  to  publish  any 
more  American  books  of  this  kind. 

The  said  pablisher  also  made  me 
aoquointed  with  another  lemarkable 
&ct.  There  is  an  excellent  work,  well 
known,  I  have  no  doubt>  to  you,  called 
"  "     '     "History  of  literature    in 


Mr.  HaUam  was  a  moat 
painstaking,  honest,  accurate,  observant 
writer.  In  the  course  of  hia  life  he  veiy 
much  improved  this  "  History  of  Litera- 
ture in  Europe."  But  the  copyright  of 
the  first  edition  published  in  1826  bos, 
according  to  our  present  law,  expired, 
and  this  edition,  without  the  author's 
later  corrections,  is  now  reprinted  by  an 
English  publisher,  who  bears  the  same 
name  as  the  eminent  publisher  of  Hal- 
lam's  works.  The  anihor's  memory  is 
thus  injured,  and  the  public  is  apt  to  be 
misled. 
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THE    STORY. 


I  AM  going  hack  in  my  history  of  Lady 
de  Eouttaioville  nearly  fifty  years. 

But  before  taking  it  up  at  that  far- 
away period,  so  long  befoKi  I  knew  her, 
Qud  continuing,'  it  dawn  to  the  time  when 
I  did  know  her — wliere  I  have  just  now 
let  it  drop— let  me  say  a  few  words. 

To  give  tlie  actual  I'ull  details  of  any 
human  life  ia  simply  impossible.  His- 
tory cannot  do  it,  not  biography,  nor  yet 
autobiography  ;  for,  even  if  we  wished, 
we  could  not  tell  the  exact  trutli  about 
oursolvca.  Paradoxical  aa  it  may  sound, 
I  have  often  thought  that  the  nenreat 
approximation  to  absolute  truth  is  fic- 
tion ;  because  the  novelist  presents,  not 
so  much  Iit«ral  facts,  which  can  be 
twisted  and  distorted  to  almost  any 
shape,  as  the  one  underlying  verity  of 
human  nature.  Thus,  Lady  do  I'ou- 
gainville's  story,  as  I  have  gradually 
gathered  it  from  herself  and  otlnTs, 
afterwards  putting  to;;etlicr  all  the  dat;i 
wliicli  came  into  my  hands,  is  given  by 
me  probably  as  near  reality  as  any  one 
not  gifted  witli  clairvoyance  could  give 
it.  I  believe  I  have  put  "  the  facts  of 
the  case"  with  as  much  veracity  as  most 
historians.  Xor  am  I  bolder  in  dis- 
criminating motives  and  judging  actions 
than  many  historians— nay,  tlian  we  all 
Oiten  assume  to  be,  just  as  if  we  were 
omnipresent  and  omniscient,  towards 
our  poor  fellow- worms. 

But  still,  any  one  with  common  sense 
and  common  perception,  studying  human 
nature,  must  see  that  certain  elTects  must 
follow  certain  causes,  and  produce  cer- 
tain final  results,  as  sure  as  that  the 
daylight  follows  the  sun.  Therefore, 
w'hcn  we  writer.s  make  a  storj-,  and  our 
readers  speculate  about  it,  and  "  wonder 


how  it  will  end,"  we  rather  amile  at 
them.     We  know  that  if  it  ia  true  to 

human  life  it  con  end  but  in  one  way, — 
subject  to  various  modifications,  but  still 
only  in  one  way.  Granting  such  and 
sudi  premises,  the  result  must  follow, 
inexoroble  as  fate. 

And  eo  in  couise  of  years  I  arrived 
at  Lady  de  Bougainville's  history  as 
accurately  as  if  she  herself  had  written 
it  down:  nay,  more  so,  for  upon  various 
points  of  it  her  tongue  was,  and  ever 
would  have  been,  firmly  sealed,  whilo 
upon  other  points  <y.roumatances  and  her 
own  peculiar  character  made  her  in- 
competent to  form  a  judgment*  But 
it  was  easy  enoTif;h  to  form  my  own, 
loss  from  what  she  related  than  iiy  wh.il 
she  unwittingly  betrayed,  still  more  by 
what  I  learned, — though  not  till  after 
she  was  gone, — by  the  one  only  person 
who  had  known  her  in  her  youth,  the 
old  Irishwoman,  Bridget  Halloran,  who 
tlien  lived  a  peaceful  hfe  of  busy 
iiilenesB  in  Lady  de  Bougainville's 
house,  and  afterwanls  ended  her  days 
as  an  honoured  inmate  in  mine. 

Bridget,  as  soon  as  she  knew  nic  and 
grew  fond  of  me,  had  no  reserves  ;  but 
her  mistress  had  many.  Xever  once 
did  she  sit  down  to  relate  to  me  her 
"  liistory," — people  do  not  do  that  in 
real  life ;  and  yet  she  was  for  ever 
letting  fall  facts"  and  incidents  wliicli, 
put  together,  made  a  complete  and  con- 
tinuous autobiography.  Her  mind,  ever 
dwelling  on  the  past,  and  indifferent  to, 
or  oblivious  of,  the  present,  had  acquired 
a  vividness  and  minuteness  of  recollec- 
tion that  was  quite  remarkable.  I  nei'cr 
questioned  her  :  that  was  impossible. 
At  the  slightest  indication  of  imper- 
tinent curiosity  she  would  draw  in  lier 
horns,  or  retire  at  once  into  her  shell 
like  any  hermit  crab,  and  it  was  difficult 
to  lure  her  out  again.     But  generally, 
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hy  simply  listening  while  she  talked, 
and  putting  this  and  tb&t  together  by 
the  light  of  what  I  knew  of  her  cha- 
lacter,  I  arrived  at  a  -vtrf  fair  estimate 
of  the  total  facts,  and  the  motiTes  which 
produced  them. 

Upon  these  foondations  I  have  bnilt 
my  story.  It  is  no  truer  and  no  falser 
than  oat  repiodnctionB  of  human  nature, 
in  history,  biography,  and  romance, 
usnally  are,  and  as  sndi  I  leave  it  The 
relation  harms  no  one.  And  it  will  be 
something  if  I  can  snatch  out  of  the 
common  oblivion  of  womea'e  lives — I 
mean  women  who  die  the  last  of  tbelr 
race,  "  and  leave  the  world  no  pattern  " 
— the  strange,  chequered  life  of  my  dear 
Lady  de  Bongainville. 

And  80  to  b^in : — 

More  than  half  a  century  ago,  the 
Rev.  Edward  Scanlan  came  to  be  curate 
of  the  parish  in  the  emal!  Weat  of 
Eugland  town  of  Ditchley  Si  Mary's, 
commonly  called  Ditchley  only. 

At  that  time  the  Satabliehment — 
especially  as  it  existed  in  the  provinces 
— was  in  a  very  different  condition  from 
what  it  is  at  present.  "  Orthodoxy  " 
meant  each  clergyman  doing  that  which 
was  right  in  his  own  eyes,  as  to  nibric, 
doctrine,  or  clerical  government ;  that  is, 
within  certain  limits  of  sleepy  decorum 
and  settled  common  usage.  Eeyond 
the  pale  of  the  Church  there  existed  a 
vague  dread  of  the  Pope  on  one  side, 
and  Dissent  on  the  other ;  and  people 
had  a  general  consciousness  that  the 
Establishment  alone  was  really  "re- 
spectable" to  belong  to  ;  but  within  its 
bonndary  all  went  smoothly  enough. 
Low  Chnrch,  High  Church,  Broad 
Church,  were  terms  onknown.  There 
was  not  sufficient  earnestness  to  create 
schism.  One  only  section  of  new 
thinkers  had  risen  up,  originating  with 
young  Mr.  Simeon  of  Cambridge,  who 
either,  called  themselves,  or  were  caUed, 
"  Evangelicals,"  and  spoke  much  about 
"  the  gospel,"  which  the  more  ardent  of 
them  fancied  that  they  and  they  alone 
had  received,  and  were  commissioned  to 
preach.  This  made  them  a  little  ob- 
noxious to  their  old-fashioned  biethien; 


but  still  ihey  were  raidonbtedly  a  set  of 
vBiy  earnest,  sincere,  and  hard-working 
clergymen,  whose  influence  in  the  Eng- 
lish, and  more  particuiarly  the  Irish 
Church,  was  h^inning  to  he  clearly 
felt ;  only  it  did  not  extend  to  such 
remote  parishes  as  that  of  Ditchley. 

The  Ditchley  rector  was  a  deigyman 
of  the  old  school  entirely :  when  still  a 
young  man  he  was  presented  to  the 
living  through  family  influence,  and 
had  fulfilled  its  duties  decently,  if  rather 
grudgingly,  his  natural  bias  being  in  a 
contrary  direction,  and  his  natural  dis- 
position being  from  this  or  some  otlier 
reason  correspondingly  soared.  He  was 
a  man  of  education  and  taste  ;  had 
travelled  much  on  the  Continent  when 
he  wae  only  a  younger  brother,  and 
before  it  was  expected  that  he  would 
have  dropped  in,  as  he  did,  late  in  life, 
for  the  whole  accumulation  of  the  family 
property; — alas!  rather  too  late — for  by 
that  time  Henry  Oldham  was  a  con- 
firmed old  bachelor. 

Since  then  he  had  crept  on  peacefully 
to  septuagenarian  ism,  the  last  of  his  race. 
He  never  went  to  live  at  Oldham  Coatt, 
but  let  it  to  strangers,  and  kept  on  his 
modest  estahhshment  at  the  Eectoiy, 
which  was  a  very  pretty  place,  having 
once  been  a  monastery,  with  a  beaatiful 
garden,  in  which  he  greatly  delighted, 
and  over  which  he  was  said  to  spend 
extravagant  sums.  Otherwise  he  Uved 
carefully,  some  thought  penuriously,  hut 
he  was  charitable  enough  t«  the  poor  of 
his  parish  ;  and  he  read  prayers  now 
and  then,  and  preached  a  sermon,  fifteen 
minutes  long,  regularly  once  a  month; 
which  comprised  for  him  the  whole 
duty  of  a  clergyman. 

I  have  seen  Mr.  Oldham's  portrait, 
engraved,  after  his  death,  by  the  wish 
of  his  parishioners.  He  is  represented 
sitting  at  his  library-table,  in  gown  and 
bands.  His  sermon  lies  before  him,  and 
he  has  the  open  Bible  under  his  right 
hand,  as  in  the  portrait  of  the  Reverend 
Sir  Edward  de  Bougainville.  Bat 
he  is  very  unlike  that  admired  indi- 
vidual, being  a  little  spare  old  man, 
with  a  funny  scratch  wig,  and  a  keen, 
caustic,  though  not  unkindly  expression ; 
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more  like  a  lawyer  tliaa  a  ijlErpj-man, 
and  more  liko  a  country  gciitleiuan  than 
eitlior. 

Except  this  monthly  sermon,  and  hia 
necessary  cliaritics,  which  were  no  bur- 
then to  hini, — Mt.  Ohlhiun  being,  as  has 
been  aaiii,  a  very  wealthy  man,  though 
nobody  knew  the  precise  amount  of  hiB 
wealtli, — the  rector  left  all  his  parish 
tesponsibilities  to  his  curate,  whom  he 
had  picked  up,  duiing  one  of  hia  rare 
absences  from  home,  soon  after  his 
former  assistant  in  the  duty— a  college 
chum  nearly  as  old  as  himself^died. 

How  such  a  strong  tontriist  as  the 
Eeverend  Edward  Scanlan  ever  auo- 
ceeded  the  Eeverend  Thomas  Heavi- 
fiidos  was  astanding  wonder  to  Ditohley. 
He  was  young,  handsome,  and  an  IriBh- 
man,  belonfjing  to  that  section  of  the 
Irish  Church  which  coincided  with  the 
Enghsh  "Evangelicals,"  except  that  in 
Ireland  they  added  politics  to  reli^n, 
and  were  outrageously  and  vehemently 
"  Orange  " — a  term  of  which,  mercifully, 
the  present  generation  has  almost  for- 
gotten the  meaning. 

Mr.  Scanlan  had  been,  iu  his  native 
coimtry,  as  Ditcliloy  soon  discovered — 
for  he  had  no  hesitation  in  betraying 
the  fact— a  popular  preacher.  Indeed, 
Lis  principal  piece  of  furniture  in  his 
temporary  lodgings  was  his  own  portrait 
in  that  cbaracter,  presented  to  him  just 
before  he  left  Dublin — and  he  main- 
tained the  credit  of  a  popular  preacher 
still.  On  his  very  first  Sunday,  he 
took  the  parish  by  storm.  He  literally 
"roused"  the  congregation,  who  were 
accustomed  to  do  nothing  but  sleep 
during  the  sermon.  But  no  one  could 
sleep  during  that  of  the  new  curate. 
He  preached  extempore,  which  of  itself 
was  a  startling  novelty,  alarming  the 
old  people  a  little,  but  delighting  the 
younger  ones.  Then  his  delivery  was 
eo  loud  and  energetic :  he  beat  the 
pulpit  cushion  eo  impressively  with  his 
white  ringed  band ;  and  his  sentences 
rolled  off  with  such  brilliant  fluency. 
Ho  never  paused  a  moment  for  a  word — 
ideas  nobody  asked  for  j  and  bis  melli- 
fluous Irish  accent  sounded  so  original, 
so  charniing.     His  looks  too — his  abun- 


dance of  black  hair  and  large  blue-black 
eyes— Irish  eyes — which  be  knew  how  to 
make  the  very  most  of.  Though  he  was 
short  of  stature  and  rather  stumpy  in 
figure  compared  to  the  well-grown  young 
Saxons  about  Ditchley,  still  all  the 
Ditcbley  ladies  at  once  pronounced  him 
"  exceedingly  handsome,"  and  dissemi- 
nated that  opinion  accordingly. 

On  the  top  of  it — perhaps  conse- 
quent upon  it— came,  after  a  Sunday  or 
two,  the  further  opinion,  "  csceedingly 
clever."  Certainly  Mr.  Seanlau'a  ser- 
mons were  very  unlike  anything  ever 
before  heard  in  Ditchley.  He  seized 
upon  sacred  subjects  iu  a  dashing,  fami- 
liar way — bandied  them  with  easy  com- 
posure ;  illustrated  them  with  aU  sorts 
of  poetical  similes,  taken  &>m  every- 
thing in  heaven  and  earth  ;  smothered 
them  up  with  flowers  of  imagery — eo 
that  the  original  thought,  if  there  was 
any  at  all,  became  completely  bidden  in 
its  multiplicity  of  adornments. 

Sometimes,  in  bis  extreme  volubility 
of  speech,  Air.  Scanlan  used  illustrations 
■whose  familiarity  almost  approached  the 
ludicrous,  thereby  slightly  scandalising 
the  sober  people  of  Ditchley.  ISut 
they  soon  forgave  him  ;  when  a  man 
talks  eo  much  and  so  fast,  he  must 
make  slips  sometimes — and  he  wiis  so 
pleasant  in  his  manner,  so  meekly  sub- 
servient to  criticism,  or  so  calmly  in- 
different to  it^  that  it  soon  died  away ; 
more  especially  as  tlie  rector  himself 
had  the  good  taste  and  good  feeling 
never  to  join  in  anything  that  was  said 
either  for  or  against  his  curate.  In  which 
example  he  was  followed  by  the  better 
families  of  tlic  place  —  staunch  old 
Tories,  with  whom  a  clei^yman  was  a 
clergj'man,  and  not  amenable  to  the  laws 
which  regulate  common  men.  They 
declared  that  whoever  Mr.  Oldham  cliose 
was  sure  to  be  the  right  person,  and 
were  perfectly  satisfied. 

Mr.  Oldham  was  satisfied  too — or  at 
least  appeared  so.  Ho  always  showed 
Mr.  Scanlan  every  possible  politeness, 
and  professed  himself  perfectly  contented 
with  him, — as  he  was  with  most  things 
that  saved  himself  fi'om  trouble.  Ho 
had  had  in  his  youth  a  hard,  in  his  age 
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an  easy  life ;  and  if  there  was  one  thing 
he  disliked  more  than  another,  it  was 
taking  trouble.  The  Irish  exuberance 
of  Mr.  Scanlan  filled  up  all  gaps,  socially 
as  well  as  clerically,  and  lifted  the 
whole  weight  of  the  parish  from  the 
old  man's  shoulders.  80,  without  any 
foolish  jealousy,  Mr.  Oldham  allowed 
his  charming  young  curate  to  carry  all 
before  him ;  and  moreover  gave  him  a 
salary,  which,  it  was  whispered,  was  fax 
more  than  Mr.  Heayisides  had  ever 
received ;  nay,  more  than  was  given  to 
any  curate  in  the  neighbourhood.  But 
then  Mr.  Scanlan  was  so  very  superior 
a  preacher,  and  (alas !  for  the  Ditchley 
young  ladies  when  they  found  it  out) 
he  was  already  a  married  man. 

This  last  fact,  when  it  leaked  out, 
which  it  did  not  for  a  week  or  two, 
was,  it  must  be  owned,  a  considerable 
blow.  The  value  of  the  new  curate 
decreased  at  once.  But  Ditchley  was 
too  dull  a  place,  and  the  yoimg  Irish- 
man too  great  a  novelty,  for  the  reaction 
to  be  very  serious.  So,  after  a  few 
cynical  remarks  of  the  sour  grape 
pattern,  as  to  how  very  early  and 
imprudently  he  must  have  married — 
the  Irish  always  did— how  difficult  he 
would  find  it  to  keep  a  wife  and  family 
on  a  curate's  income,  and  how  very  in- 
ferior a  person  the  lady  would  probably 
be — ^Mr.  Scanlan's  star  again  rose,  and 
he  was  generally  accepted  by  the  little 
community. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
Irish  are  unappreciated  in  England — 
especially  provincial  England.  Often 
the  slow,  bovine,  solid  Briton  is  greatly 
taken  by  the  lively-tempered,  easy, 
mercurial  Celt,  who  both  supplies  a 
want  and  creates  an  excitement.  A 
gentlemanly,  clever,  and  attractive  young 
Hibernian  will  drop  suddenly  down  upon 
an  old-fashioned  English  country-town, 
amuse  the  men,  captivate  the  women, 
and  end  by  putting  his  bridle  on  the 
neck  of  ever  so  many  of  these  mild 
stolid  agricultural  animals  —  leading 
them  by  the  nose  completely,  for  a  little 
while — as  did  the  gentleman  who  had 
just  made  his  appearance  in  Ditchley. 
Fox  weeks  nothing  was  talked  of  but 


the  Reverend  Edward  Scanlan  —  his 
brilliant  preaching,  his  good  looks,  his 
agreeable  manners.  Every  girl  in  the 
town  would  have  been  in  love  with 
him  but  for  that  uncomfortable  im- 
pediment, his  wife.  Great  was  the 
speculation  concerning  her  —  what 
kind  of  person  she  was  likely  to  be. 
Imagination  had  full  time  to  develop 
itself:  for  the  curate  occupied  his 
lodgings  alone  for  three  months,  during 
which  time — as  he  confidentially,  and 
not  without  much  anxious  and  husband- 
like feeling,  told  the  matrons  of  the 
place — Mrs.  Scanlan  was  awaiting  at 
his  mother's  house  in  Dublin  the  birth 
of  their  second  child. 

Then,  he  had  a  mother,  and  she  had 
a  house; — two  facts  which,  in  the 
paucity  of  mformatiou  concerning  him, 
were  eagerly  seized  upon  and  discussed 
exhaustively.  Indeed,  these  conjugal 
confessions  seemed  to  open  to  the  young 
man  all  the  maternal  arms  in  Ditchley 
— Ditchley  town,  that  is.  The  county 
families  still  hung  back  a  little,  pausing 
till  they  could  discover  something  certain 
about  Mr.  Scanlan's  antecedents. 

This  was  not  easy.  Fifty  years  ago 
London  itself  was  very  far  ofl*  from  the 
West  of  England,  and  Ireland  seemed  a 
terra  tnco^ito  as  distant  as  the  antipodes. 
Not,  except  letting  fall  in  lus  conversa- 
tion a  good  many  titled  names,  which 
were  recognised  as  belonging  to  the 
rehgious  aristocracy  of  the  period,  did 
Mr.  Scanlan  say  much  about  his  family 
or  connexions.  He  was  apparently  that 
odd  mixture  of  candour  and  secretive- 
ness  which  is  peculiarly  Celtic — High- 
land and  Irish.  While  voluble  enough 
concerning  himself  personally, — of  his 
wife,  his  parents,  and  his  relatives 
generally — ^who  could  not  have  been 
numerous,  as  he  was  an  only  child — ^he 
said  remarkably  little. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  a  contradic- 
tion to  certain  amusing  legal  fictions 
concemiug  the  conjugsd  estate — that 
whatever  a  man  may  be,  and  however 
great  a  personage  theoretically,  practi- 
cally his  social  status  is  decided  by  his 
wife.  "Not  so  much  by  ?ier  social  status 
or  origin,  as  by  the  sort  of  woman  she 
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ity  which  he  labours 
will  soon  find  his 
t(j  sorely  hampered 
sofulness  narrowed, 
away. 

^  no  doubt  a  very 
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>f  a  gentleman, — at 
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able,  paused  in  its  judgment  upo 
Eeverend  Edward  Scanlan  until  i 
seen  his  wife.  Then  there  was  no  1 
any  doubt  concerning  him. 

I  should  think  not !    I  could  im 
how  she  looked  the  first  time  sh 
peared  in  public,  which  was  at  ch 
for  she  arrived  at  Ditchley  on  a  Sati 
— arrived  alone  with    her    two 
babies — ^both  babies,  for  one  was 
fifteen  months  the  elder  of  the  otl 
and    their    nurse,    a    thorough   ] 
woman,  very  young,  very  untidy, 
faithful,  and  very  ugly.     Well  coi 
picture    her    as    she    walked   up 
church  aisle, — ^though  perhaps  her  i 
kind  of  beauty  would  at  first  be  hj 
perceptible    to    these    good    Ditc 
people,  accustomed  to  fair  Saxon 
plexions,  plump  figures,  and  cheeks 
and  round,  whereas  hers  were  pale 
thin,  and  her  eyes   dark,  with   h 
circles  underneath  them.     Besides, 
was  very  tall;  and  slender,  almos 
tenuity  ;  and  her  early  maternity,  ( 
bined  with  other  cares,  had  taken  : 
her  the  first  fresh  bloom  of  youth, 
nineteen  she  looked  rather  older  thai: 
husband,  though  he  was  her  senio 
some  years.     "  What  a  pity,"  Ditc 
said,  in  its   comments  upon  her 
Sunday ;  "  why  will  Irishwomen  m 
so  young  1 " — until  they  found  out 
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most  inqnisitiye  of  them  found — I  can 
well  believe  it ! — a  certain  difficulty  in 
putting  intrusive  questions,  or  indeed 
questions  of  any  kind,  to  Mrs.  Scanlan. 
They  talked  about  her  babies,  of  whom 
she  seemed  irrationally  proud;  about 
her  husband,  to  whose  praises  she 
listened  with  a  sweet,  calm,  appreciative 
smile ;  and  then  they  went  away,  having 
found  out  about  her  just  as  much  as 
they  knew  the  week  before — viz.,  that 
she  was  Mrs.  Scanlan. 

Nevertheless,  she  burst  upon  Ditchley 
like  a  revelation, — this  beautiful,  well- 
bred  young  woman,  who,  though  only 
the  curate*s  wife,  living  in  very  common 
furnished  lodgings,  seemed  fully  the 
equal  of  every  lady  who  called  upon 
her.  Yet  she  made  nobody  uncomfort- 
able. Those  who  came  to  patronize, 
forgot  to  do  it,  that  was  all ;  while  the 
poorer  and  humbler  ones,  who,  from  her 
looks  at  church,  had  been  at  first  a  little 
afraid  of  her — doubting  she  would  be 
"  stand-offish  '*  and  disagreeable — found 
her  so  pleasant,  that  they  were  soon 
quite  at  their  ease,  and  went  away  to 
trumpet  her  praises  far  and  near. 

While  she — how  did  she  receive  this 
praise,  blame,  or  criticism  1  Nobody 
could  find  out.  She  had  all  the  sim- 
plicity and  naturalness  of  one  who 
takes  no  trouble  to  assert  a  position 
which  she  has  had  all  her  life;  is  quite 
indifferent  to  outside  shows  of  wealth 
or  consequence,  possessing  that  within 
which  is  independent  of  either ;  easily 
accessible  to  all  comers;  considering 
neither  "  What  do  other  people  think 
of  you  ]"  or  "  I  wonder  what  you  are 
now  thinking  of  me  ]"  but  welcoming 
each  and  all  with  the  calm,  gentle 
graciousness  of  a  lady  who  has  been,  to 
use  the  current  phrase,  "thoroughly 
accustomed  to  good  society." 

Such  was  the  wife  whom,  much  to 
their  surprise  after  all — for  in  none  of 
their  speculations  had  they  quite  reckoned 
upon  such  a  woman — the  new  curate 
introduced  to  the  parish  of  Ditchley. 

She  settled  his  status  there,  at  once 
and  permanently.  Nay,  she  did  more, 
for,  with  her  dignified  candour,  she  ex- 
plained at  once  the  facts  which  he  had 


hitherto  kept  concealed ;  not  upon  her 
neighbours'  first  visit,  but  as  soon  as  she 
grew  at  all  into  Mendliness  with  them, 
even  expressing  some  surprise  that  neither 
Mr.  Scanlan  nor  Mr.  Oldham — who 
treated  her  with  great  respect,  and  even 
had  a  dioner-party  at  the  Eectory  in  her 
honour — should  have  made  public  the 
very  simple  facts  of  the  Scanlan  family 
history.  Her  Edward's  father  was  a 
wealthy  Dublin  brewer — the  identical 
"  Scanlan  &  Co." — who  had  brought  his 
son  up  to  the  Church,  and  was  just  on 
the  point  of  buying  him  a  living,  when 
some  sudden  collapse  in  trade  came, 
the  firm  failed,  the  old  man  died  penni- 
less, leaving  his  old  wife  with  oidy  her 
own  small  income  to  live  upon,  while 
the  son  was  driven  to  maintain  himself 
as  best  he  could.  Though  he  was  a 
popular  preacher,  and  very  much  sought 
after,  still  admiration  brought  no  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence; — his  fine  friends 
slipped  from  him — no  hope  of  prefer- 
ment offered  itself  in  Ireland.  At  which 
conjuncture  he  met  Mr.  Oldham,  made 
friends  with  him,  and  accepted  a  fat 
curacy  in  the  land  of  the  Saxons. 

This  was  the  whole — a  very  plain 
statement,  involving  no  mystery  of  any 
kind.  Nor  concerning  herself  was  there 
aught  to  disguise.  When  her  peculiar 
accent,  and  certain  foreign  ways  she  had, 
excited  a  few  harmless  wonderings,  Mrs. 
Scanlan  satisfied  them  all  in  the  briefest 
but  most  unhesitating  way,  telling  how 
she  was  of  French  extraction,  her  parents 
being  both  of  an  old  Huguenot  fSunily, 
belonging  to  the  ancienne  nobUsse,  This 
latter  fact  she  did  not  exactly  state,  until 
her  visitors  noticed  a  coronet  on  an  old 
pocket-handkerchief ;  and  then  she  an- 
swered, quite  composedly,  that  her  late 
father,  a  teacher  in  Dublin,  and  very 
poor,  was  the  Vicomte  de  Bougainville. 

Here  at  once  I  give  the  clue  to  any 
small  secret  which  may  hitherto  have 
thrown  dust  in  the  reader's  eyes,  but  I 
shall  attempt  this  no  more.  It  must  be 
quite  cle,ar  to  all  persons  of  common 
penetration  who  was  the  lady  I  am  de- 
scribing. 

Mademoiselle  Josephine  de  Bougain- 
ville was  the  only  chHd  of  her  parents, 
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rs  marry  with,  quite 
ilesire  of  parents  or 
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it,  French  fashion, 
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no  tue  nuacLie — but  I  shall  im. 
as  little  as  ever  I  can.  And  I  have 
clues  to  guide  me  through  the  laby. 
— clues  which  have  never  failed  thr 
all  those  years. 

Every  Saturday  night,  when  her 
dren  were  in  bed,  her  week's  duties  d 
and  her  husband  arranging  bis  sen 
a  task  he  always  put  off  till  the 
minute,  sitting  up  late  to  do  it — and 
never  went  to  bed  until  he  was  g( 
and  she  could  shut  up  the  house  hei 
— this  quiet  hour  Mrs.  Scanlan  alw 
devoted  to  writing  a  journal    It  was 
French,  not  English;  and  very  bri 
a  record  of  fietcts,  not  feelings ;  evei 
not  moralizings :  but  it  was  kept  w 
great  preciseness  and  accuracy.     A] 
being  in   French,  was  private;    sin 
strange  to  say,  her  husband  had  ncA 
taken  the  trouble  to  learn  the  language 

Secondly,  Lady  de  Bougainville  h 
one  curious  superstition  :  she  dislik 
burning  even  the  smallest  scrap  of  pap" 
Every  letter  she  had  ever  received,  s 
kept  arranged  in  order,  and  ticketed  wi 
its  date  of  receipt  and  the  writer's  nan 
Thus,  had  she  been  a  celebrated  perse 
age,  cursed  with  a  biographer,  the  sa 
biographer  would  have  had  jio  troul 
at  all  in  arranging  his  data  and  gathi 
ing  out  of  them  everv  n      K'**  "'^'-^ — 
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T^iTin  in  a  state  of  wholesome  bewilder- 
ment concerning  me.  At  which  Lady 
de  Bougainville  only  smiled,  saying, 
"  What  does  it  matter  1  Why  need  you 
carel" 

It  may  be  so.  As  we  decline  towards 
onr  end,  the  projected  glory  and  peace 
of  the  life  to  come  may  throw  into  dim- 
ness all  this  present  life  :  we  may  become 
indifferent  to  all  that  has  happened  to 
ns,  and  all  that  people  may  say  and 
think  of  us  after  we  are  gona  She  did, 
I  know.  And  I  might  feel  the  same 
myself,  if  I  had  no  children. 

Those  two  children  of  hers,  the  little 
girl  and  boy,  were  enough  of  themselves 
to  make  life  begin  brightly  for  young 
Mrs.  Scanlan,  even  in  the  dull  town  of 
Ditchley.  And  it  was  the  bright  time 
of  year,  when  Ditchley  itself  caught  the 
reflected  glow  of  the  lovely  country 
around  it — rich.  West  of  England 
country;  wide,  green,  heaving  pasture- 
lands,  and  lanes  full  of  spring-flowers. 
The  first  time  her  little  Cesar  came 
home  with  his  chubby  hands  holding,  or 
rather  dropping,  a  mass  of  broken  blue 
hyacinths,  his  mother  snatched  him 
in  her  arms  and  smothered  him  with 
kisses.  She  felt  as  if  her  own  child- 
hood were  come  over  again  in  that  of 
her  children. 

Besides,  the  sudden  collapse  of  fortune, 
which  had  brought  so  many  changes, 
brought  one  blessing,  which  was  a  very 
great  one  to  Josephine  Scanlan.  Hither- 
to the  young  couple  had  never  had  a 
separate  home.  The  old  couple,  con- 
sidering— perhaps  not  unwisely — that 
the  wife  was  so  young  and  the  husband 
so  thoughtless,  and  that  they  themselves 
had  no  other  children,  brought  them 
home  to  live  with  them  in  their  grand 
house ;  which  combined  establishment 
had  lasted  until  the  crash  came. 

It  could  scarcely  have  been  a  life 
altogether  to  Josephine's  taste ;  though 
I  believe  her  father  and  mother-in-law 
were  very  worthy  people — quite  un- 
educated, having  "  made  themselves," 
but  gentle,  kind,  and  good.  1£  ever  she 
did  speak  of  them,  it  was  always  with 
tenderness.  Still,  to  the  poor  Smigr^s 
daughter,  brought  up  in  all  the  traditions 


of  "  blue  blood ;"  taught  to  take  as  her 
standard  of  moral  excellence  the  chivalry 
which  holds  honour  as  the  highest  good, 
and  socially,  to  follow  that  perfect  sim- 
plicity which  indicates  the  truest  refine- 
ment— ^to  such  an  one  there  must  always 
have  been  something  jarring  in  the  rude, 
lavish  luxury  of  these  nouveaux  riches^ 
who,  being  able  to  get  anything  through 
their  money,  naturally  concluded  that 
money  was  everything.  Though  her 
fetters  were  golden,  still,  fetters  they 
were :  and  though  she  must  have  worn 
them  with  a  smiling,  girlish  grace, — she 
was  so  much  of  a  child,  in  years  and  in 
character — ^yet  I  have  no  doubt  she  felt 
them  sometimes.  When,  all  in  a  day, 
they  dropped  off  like  spiders*  webs,  I 
am  afraid  young  Mrs.  Scanlan  was  not 
near  so  imhappy  as  she  ought  to  have 
been;  nay,  was  conscious  of  a  certain 
sense  of  relief  and  exhilaration  of  spirits. 
It  was  like  passing  out  of  a  hot-house 
into  the  free  pure  air  outside;  and, 
though  chilling  at  first,  the  change 
was  wonderfully  strengthening  and  re- 
freshing. 

The  very  first  shock  of  it  had  nerved 
the  shy,  quiet  girl  into  a  bright,  brave, 
active  woman,  ready  to  do  all  that  was 
required  of  her,  and  more ;  complaining 
of  nothing,  and  a&aid  of  nothing. 
Calmly  she  had  lived  on  with  her 
mother-in-law,  amidst  the  mockeries  of 
departed  wealth,  till  the  house  and 
furniture  at  Merrion  Square  could  be 
sold;  as  calmly,  in  a  little  lodging  at 
Eongstown,  had  she  waited  the  birth  of 
her  second  child ;  and  then,  with  equal 
fearlessness,  had  travelled  &om  Ireland 
with  the  children  and  Bridget,  alone  and 
unprotected,  though  it  was  the  first  time 
in  her  life  she  had  ever  done  such  a 
thing.  But  she  did  it  thankfully  and 
happily ;  and  she  was  happy  and  thank- 
ful now. 

True,  neither  Mr.  nor  Mrs.  Scanlan 
felt  at  first  the  full  weight  of  their 
changed  fortunes.  The  grand  sweep  of 
everything  had  not  been  so  complete — 
or  else  it  had  been  managed  so  in- 
geniously, as  wide-awake  people  can 
manage  these  little  affairs — as  to  leave 
them  out  of  the  wreck  a  good  many 
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ng  expired,  accepted  a 
nJ  about,  she  did  so 
a  little  unfashionable 
irded  as  quite  modem 
nts  so  handsome,  so 
so  gracefully  put  on, 
confidential  matron 
Scanlan, "  How  char- 
dresses  !  Any  one 
a  Frenchwoman  by 
r  toilette."  At  which 
f  course  excessively 
mired  his  beautiful 
because  other  people 
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eedingly  "jolly" — 
I  not  then  got  en- 
gl  i  sli   language —  in 
ortune.     The  result 
et   affect  him  per- 
il is   comforts  were 
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,  with  every  good 
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cult  to  conquer. 

His  mother  had  said  to  Joseph 
parting — almost  the  last  thing  si 
say,  for  the  old  woman  died  with 
year, — "  Take  care  of  poor  Edwar« 
look  after  the  money  yourself,  my 
or  it'll  burn  a  hole  in  his  pockei 
always  did."  And  Josephine  had  lai 
at  the  phrase  with  an  almost  chi 
amusement,  and  total  ignorance  of 
it  meant  and  implied.     She  unders 
it  too  well  afterwards. 

But  not  now.  Xot  in  the  least  di 

that  first  sunshiny  summer, which  r 

Ditchley  so  pleasant  and  dear  to 

that  the  charm  lasted   through  n 

and  many  a  sunless  summer  and  dn 

winter.     Her  husband  she  had  al 

herself,  for  the  first  time ; — he  wag 

fond  of  her — so  kind  to  her ;  she  w 

about  with  him  more  than  she  had  e 

been  able  to  do   since  her  marria 

taking  rambles  to  explore  the  coun 

paying  amusing  first  visits  together, 

investigate   and  criticise  the  Ditci 

society  ;  receiving  as  much  attentior 

if  they  were  a  new  married  couple;  t 

even  as  to  themselves,  having  as  it  w 

their   honeymoon   over  again,   onlj 

great  deal  more  gay  and  more  comf 

able.     It  was  indeed  a  very  happy 
for  TVfr   01 
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small  fragile  thing.  Bat  C^ar  grew 
daily  into  a  real  boy,  big,  hearty,  and 
strong ;  and  Bridget  showed  him  off 
wherever  she  went  as  one  of  the  finest 
children  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Thus  Time  went  on,  marching  upon 
flowers ;  still  he  did  march,  steadily, 
remorselessly.  But  it  was  not  till  the 
fall  of  the  year,  when  a  long  succession 
of  wet  days  and  weeks  made  Wren's 
'Neat  lock, — as  a  wren's  nest  might  be 
expected  to  look  in  wintry  weather — 
that  the  Scanlans  woke  up  to  the  recol- 
lection that  they  were  actually  "  poor  " 
people. 

CHAPTER  II. 

What  are  "  poor "  people  1  such  as  I 
have  just  stated  the  curate  of  Ditchley 
and  his  wife  to  be  1 

Few  questions  can  be  more  difficult 
to  answer.  "  Poor  "  is  an  adjective  of 
variable  value.  I  compassionate  my 
next  neighbour  as  a  "poor"  woman, 
because  she  lives  in  a  small  tumble- 
down  cottage  at  the  end  of  my  garden, 
and  has  nine  children,  and  a  sick  hus- 
band. While  my  next  neighbour  but 
one,  who  drives  about  in  her  carriage 
and  pair,  no  doubt  compassionates  me, 
because  in  all  weathers  I  have  to  go  on 
foot  Often  when  she  sweeps  past 
me,  trudging  along  our  muddy  laies, 
and  we  bow  and  smile,  I  can  detect  a 
lurking  something,  half  pity — half — no, 
she  is  too  kind  for  scorn ! — in  her  face, 
which  exceedingly  amuses  me.  For  I 
know  that  if  her  carriage  meets  the 
little  chaise  and  ponies,  driven  by  the 
lovely  Countess  whose  seat  is  four 
miles  off,  the  said  Countess  will  be 
greatly  envied  by  my  wealthy  neighbour, 
whose  husband  has  only  one  handsome 
house  to  live  in,  while  the  Earl  has 
six. 

Thus,  you  see,  "  poor  "  is  a  mere  ad- 
jective of  comparison. 

But  when  I  call  the  Scanlans  "  poor," 
it  was  because  their  income  was  not 
equal  to  their  almost  inevitable  expen- 
ditoie.  Theirs  was  the  sharpest  form 
of  poyerty,  which  dare  not  show  itself 
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as  such ;  which  has,  or  thinks  it  has,  a 
certain  position  to  keep  up,  and,  there- 
fore, must  continually  sacrifice  inside 
comforts  to  outside  shows.  How  far 
this  is  necessary  or  right  remains  an 
open  question — I  have  my  own  opinion 
on  the.  subject.  But  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain, that  a  curate,  obliged  to  appear  as 
a  gentleman,  and  mix  freely  in  other 
gentlemen's  society — to  say  nothing  of 
his  having,  unfortunately,  the  tastes 
and  necessities  of  a  gentleman — is  in  a 
much  harder  position  than  any  artisan, 
clerk,  or  small  shopkeeper,  who  has  the 
same  number  of  pounds  a  year  to  live 
upon.  Especially  when  both  have  the 
same  ever-increasing  femily, — only  a 
rather  different  sort  of  family, — to  bring 
up  upon  it. 

When  Mr.  Scanlan's  stock  of  ready- 
money — that  "  running  account"  in  the 
Ditchley  bank,  which  he  had  thought 
so  inexhaustible,  but  which  ran  away  as. 
fjEist  as  a  centipede  before  the  year  was 
out — ^when  this  sum  was  nearly  at  an. 
end,  the  young  husband  opened  his  eyes 
wide,  with  a  kind  of  angry  astonish- 
ment.    His  first  thought  was,  that  his 
wife  had  been  spending  money  a  great  ■ 
deal  too  fast     This  was  possible,  seeing 
she  was  still  but  a  novice  in  house- 
keeping, and  besides  she  really  did  not  ■ 
know  how  much  she  had  to  keep  house 
upon.     For  her  husband,  proud  of  his 
novel  dignity  as  master  of  a  family,  had 
desired  her  to    "leave    everything  to 
him — just  ask  him  for  what  she  wanted, 
and  he  would  give  it  to  her:   a  man 
should  always  be  left  to  manage   his. 
own  affairs."     And  Josephine,  dutifully 
believing  this,  had  smiled  at  the  recol- 
lection of  her  mother-in-law's  caution,, 
thinking  how  much  better  a  wife  knew 
her  husband  than  his  own  parents  ever- 
did, — and    cheerfully    assented.     Con- 
sequently, she  made  not  a  single  inquiry 
as  to  how  their  money  stood,  until  there 
was  no  money  left  to  inquire  after. 

This  happened  on  a  certain  damp 
November  day — she  long  remembered 
the  sort  of  day  it  was,  and  the  minutiae 
of  all  that  happened  on  it ;  for  it  was 
the  first  slight  lifting  up  of  that  golden 
haze  of  happiness — the  first  opening  of 
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iron  to  safe  nuTBeriee 

house,  to  be  "oat  of 

s  Xcst,  quite  laige 

ir  and  Adrienne  were 

on  from  moming  till 

mall  when  the  poor 

o  be  shut  up  in  it  all 

voices — not  always 

rang  through  it  in  a 

their  mother  &und 

^  t(j  their  fathet< — ^but 

l1    already  begun   to 

;t,  Avhich   all   young 

ive  to  discover— that 

idren  are  kent  out  of 


some  jjnsn  cuuy;  seeping  oaoy  on 
arm  while  she  £d  as  muc^  as  die  co 
of  the  household  work  with  the  oth( 

Poor  Bridget  I  With  all  her  g 
will,  of  course,  under  such  circumstan 
things  were  not  done  as  well  as  t 
ought  to  have  been,  nor  were  the  c 
dren  taken  such  care  of  as  their  anxi 
mother  thought  right  When  th 
was  a  third  child  impending,  some 
ditional  household  help  became  ini 
pensable,  and  it  was  on  this  subject  t 
she  and  Bridget  were  laying  their  he 
together — ^veiy  different  heads,  certaii 
though  the  two  young  women — i 
tress  and  maid — ^weie  nearly  the  st 
age. 

Let  me  panse  for  a  momeDt  to  d 
Bridget  Halloiran'a  portrait — hmn] 
for  Ab  was  ft  great  ^end  of  mine. 

She  was  veiy  ugly,  almost  the  ugl 
woman  I  ever  knew,  and  she  must  h 
been  just  the  same  in  youth  as  in  ( 
probably  uglier,  for  time  might  by  t 
have  iraned  out  some  of  the  small- 
seams  which  contributed  not  a  littl 
the  geneial  disfigurement  of  her 
tores.  Trae^  she  never  could  have '. 
much  features  to  boast  o^  hern  be 
the  commonest  type  of  Irish  faces, : 
broad,  round  as  an  ^iple  dumplings  v 
a  comnlezion  of        amnnHmr  hue  : 
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a  great  mass  of  very  fine  blue-black 
hair,  which  she  hid  under  a  cap,  and 
nobody  ever  saw  it. 

But  Nature,  which  had  been  so  nig- 
gardly to  this  poor  woman  in  outward 
things,  compensated  for  it  by  putting 
into  her  the  brightest,  bravest,  truest, 
peasant  nature — the  nature  of  the 
Irish  peasant  who,  being  blessed  vHth  a 
double  share  of  both  heart  and  brains, 
is  capable  alike  of  anything  good  and 
anything  bad.  Bridget,  no  doubt,  had 
her  own  capacities  for  the  latter,  but 
tl^ey  had  remained  undeveloped ;  while 
all  the  good  in  her  had  grown,  month 
by  month,  and  day  by  day,  ever  since, 
at  little  Cesar's  birth,  she  came  as  nurse- 
maid into  the  service  of  young  Mrs. 
Scanlan. 

To  her  mistress  she  attached  herself 
at  once  with  the  passionate  admiration 
that  ugliness  sometimes  conceives  for 
beauty,  coarseness  for  grace  and  refine- 
ment. And,  they  being  thrown  much 
together,  as  mothers  and  nursemaids 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  this  admiration 
settled  into  the  most  faithful  devotion 
that  is  possible  to  human  nature.  At 
any  time,  I  think,  Bridget  would  com- 
posedly have  gone  to  be  hanged  for 
the  sake  of  her  mistress;  or  rather, 
dying  being  a  small  thing  to  some 
people,  I  think  she  would  have  com- 
mitted for  her  sake  any  crime  that 
necessitated  hanging.  Which  is  still 
not  saying  much,  as  Bridget's  sole 
consciousness  of  and  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong  was,  whether  or  not 
Mrs.  Scanlan  considered  it  so. 

But  I  have  said  enough  to  indicate 
what  sort  of  person  this  Irish  girl  was, 
and  explain  why  the  other  girl — still  no 
more  than  a  girl  in  years,  though  she 
was  mistress  and  mother — held  towards 
her  a  rather  closer  relation  than  most 
ladies  do  with  their  servants  nowadays. 
Partly,  because  Bridget  was  of  Irish, 
and  Mrs.  Scanlan  of  French  birth, 
and  in  both  countries  the  idiosyncrasy 
of  the  people  makes  the  tie  between  the 
server  and  the  served  a  little  difierent 
from  what  it  is  in  England.  Also, 
because  the  enormous  gulf  externally 
between    Josephine    Scanlan    nee    de 


Bougainville,  and  Bridget  Halloran,  no* 
body's  daughter  (being  taken  from  a 
foundling  hospital),  was  crossed  easier 
than  many  lesser  distances,  especially  by 
that  slender,  firm,  almost  invisible  but 
indestructible  bond  of  a  common  nature 
— ^a  nature  wholly  womanly.  They 
understood  one  another,  these  two, 
almost  without  a  word,  on  the  simple 
ground  of  womanhood. 

They  were  discussing  anxiously  the 
many,  and  to  them  momentous  arrange- 
ments for  the  winter,  or  rather  early 
spring — ^the  new-comer  being  expected 
with  the  violets — but  both  servant  and 
mistress  had  quite  agreed  on  the  neces- 
sity of  a  little  twelve-year-old  nurse- 
maid, and  had  even  decided  on  the 
village  school  girl  whom  they  thought 
most  suitable  for  the  office.  And  then 
Bridget^  seeing  her  mistress  look  exces- 
sively tired  with  all  her  morning's  exer- 
tions, took  the  children  away  into  the 
kitchen,  and  made  their  mother  lie  down 
on  the  sofa  underneath  the  window, 
where  she  could  see  the  line  of  road 
across  the  common,  and  watch  for  Mr. 
Scanlan*8  return  home. 

She  was  tired,  certainly ;  weary  with 
the  sacred  weakness,  mental  and  bodily, 
of  impending  maternity,  but  she  was 
neither  depressed  nor  dejected.  It  was 
not  her  nature  to  be  either.  God  had 
given  her  not  only  strength,  but  great 
elasticity  of  temperament;  she  had 
been  a  very  happy-hearted  girl,  as 
Josephine  de  Bougainville,  and  she  was 
no  less  so  as  Josephine  Scanlan.  She 
had  had  a  specially  happy  summer — the 
happiest,  she  thought,  since  she  was 
married ;  her  husband  had  been  so  much 
more  her  own,  and  she  had  enjoyed  to 
the  full  the  pleasure  of  being  sole  mis- 
tress in  her  own  house,  though  it  was 
such  a  little  one.  I  am  afraid,  if  ques- 
tioned, she  would  not  for  one  moment 
have  exchanged  Wren's  Nest  for  Mer- 
rion  Square. 

Nor  —  equal  delusion! — would  she 
have  exchanged  her  own  husband,  the 
poor  curate  of  Ditchley,  for  the  richest 
man  alive,  or  for  all  the  riches  he  had 
possessed  when  she  first  knew  him.  She 
was  very  fond  of  him  just  as  he  was.  She 
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,    aiui   majung   ioto   qniie  as 

sometimes. 

I  Hit,  after  all,  I  was  made  to 

iiKins  wife,"  Josephine  would 
s  >;iy  to  herself,  and  think  over 
lis  ill  that  character,  and  how 

lit  fulfil  them,  80  that  her 
li^ht  not  miss  his  lost  riches 

ill  the  world,  seeing  he  had 
s  she    had,   so  mnok  better 

lliiiiking  of  him  on  thiswise, 
t-rly,  when  she  saw  him  come 
P  to  the  garden-gate;  and  her 
t  (juicker,  as  it  did  still— 
•lul  creature ! — at  the  sight  of 
husband— her  girlhood's  lo^e. 
an  effort  to  rise  and  meet  him 
;^ht  taco  and  open  arms, 
s  were  closed,  and  hia  conn* 
as  (lark  as  night:  aireiyrare 

tlie    good-tempered,    easy- 
(Iwanl  Scanlan. 

is  tlio  matter,  deart    Axe 
!  las  anything  happened  t " 
I II*  <I,  indeed  I    I sbonld  think 
von   mean  to  say  you  don't 
at  you  never  guessed  t    Look 

w  over  to  her  one  of  those 
•olvin^',  terrible  little  books, 
ilv  Ixxikfl,  and  went  and  flunff 


cum  grano^  as  not  unpiym^ 
half  he  meant^  especially  w 
a  little  vexed. 

'*  Mean  i  It  means,  my  d 
have  not  a  halfpenny  left  h 
and  that  we  owe  the  bank  * 
five — no,  seven — I  never  cai 
those  stupid  shillings  l^-ovei 
our  acconni." 

"Why  did  they  not  tell  y 

"Of  oonne^  they  thought 
matter.  A  gentl^oan  l&e 
always  keep  a  banker's  ac 
could  at  any  time  put  more 
But  I  can't  I  have  not  a  ] 
in  the  world  beaide  my  pa 
And  it  is  all  your  &ult---all 
Joaepbine." 

lbs.  Scanlan  was  alariled. 
it  waa  the  fixst  time  she 
spoken  to  eraaa^  1^  her  husl 
an  idyOio  state  of  concord  i 
possiUe  in  ordinary  marriei 
in  this  work-a-day  world,  w 
tempers,  and  women's  too,  i 
up  the  wrong  way  contintud] 
bad  neyer  spoken  to  her  with 
injustice.  She  felt  it  acutely 
paused  to  consider  whether  i 
possible  that  Edward  was  lei 
than  she.  For  he  loved  hi] 
fond  idealiai      love,  while 
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and  closest  "  Mend."  "  But  if  it  b  my 
fault,  I  did  not  mean  it,  Edward.  It 
was  because  I  did  not  underatand.  Sit 
doH-n  here,  and  try  to  make  me  under- 

She  spoke  quite  cheerfully,  not  in  the 
least  comprehending  how  matters  stood, 
nor  how  serious  was  the  coqjunctnie. 
WTien  it  dawned  upon  her — for,  though 
HO  young  and  inexperienced,  ghe  had 
plenty  of  common  sense,  and  a  remark- 
ably clear  head  at  business, — she  looked 
extremely  grave. 

"  I  think  I  do  understand  now.  Tou 
put  all  the  money  we  had,  which  was  a 
hundred  pounds,  iuto  the  bank,  and  you 
have  fetched  it  ont  for  me  whenever  1 
asked  jouforit^  or  whenever  you  wanted 
some  yourself,  without  looking  how  the 
account  stood — the  'balance,'  don't  you 
call  it  t — and  when  you  went  to  the 
bank  to-day,  you  found  we  had  spent  it 
all,  and  there  was  nothing  left.  Isn't 
that  it)" 

"  Exactly  so.  What  a  sharp  little 
girl  you  are ;  how  quickly  you  have 
taken  it  aU  in  !  "  said  he,  a  little  more 
good-tempered,  having  got  rid  of  his 
crossness  bj  its  first  ebuUition,  and 
being  relieved  to  find  how  readily  she 
forgave  it,  and  how  quietly  she  accepted 
the  whole  thing.  For  he  had  a  lurking 
consciousness  that,  on  the  whole,  he  had 
been  a  little  "  foolish,"  as  he  called  it, 
himself,  and  was  not  altogether  fne 
&om  blame  in  the  transaction. 

"Yes,  I  think  I  have  taken  it  all 
in,"  said  she,  meditatively,  and  turning 
a  shade  paler.  "  I  comprehend  that  the 
money  I  wanted  1  cannot  get ;  that  we 
shall  be  unable  to  get  any  more  money 
for  anything  until  Mr.  Oldham  pays  you 
your  next  half-yearly  salary." 

"Just  so.  But  don't  vex  yourself, 
my  love.  It  will  notaignify.  We  can 
live  upon  credit ;  my  father  lived  upon 
credit  for  I  don't  know  how  long." 

Josephine  was  silent — through  sheer 
ignorance.  Her  translation  of  the  word 
"credit"  was  moral  virtue,  universal 
respect :  and  ahe  liked  to  think  how 
deeply  her  husband  was  respected  in 
the  town ;  but  still  she  did  not  under- 
Aland  how  his  good  name  would  aulfice 


to  pay  his  butcher's  and  baker's  bills, 
and  other  expenses,  which  seemed  to 
have  fallen  upon  them  more  heavily 
than  usual  this  Christmas.  To  saj 
nothing  of  another  expense — and  a 
strange  pang  shot  through  the  young 
mother's  heart,  to  think  that  it  should 
over  take  the  shape  of  a  burthen  instead 
of  a  blessing — the  third  little  olive- 
branch  that  WBS  soon  to  sprout  up  round 
that  tiny  table, 

"  Edward,"  she  said,  looking  at  him 
entreatingly — almost  tearfully,  as  if  a 
sudden  sense  of  her  weakness  had  come 
upon  her,  and  instinctively  she  turned 
to  her  husband  for  help  r  "  Edward, 
tell  me,  if  we  can  get  no  money,  not  till 
May,  from  Mr.  Oldham,  what  am  I  to 
do— in  Marchl" 

"  Bless  my  soul,  I  had  forgotten 
that !  "  and  the  young  man  spoke  in  a 
tone  of  extreme  annoyance.  "You 
should  have  thought  of  it  yourself;  in- 
deed, you  should  have  thought  of  every- 
thing a  little  more.  March  I  how  very 
inconvenient  Well,  it  can't  be  helped. 
You  must  just  manage  as  well  as  yon 

"Manage  as  well  as  I  can,"  repeated 
Josephine  slowly,  and  lifted  up  in  his 
face  her  great  dark,  heavy  ejes.  Per- 
haps she  saw  something  in  that  face 
which  she  had  never  seen  before,  some 
line  which  implied  it  was  a  weaker  &ce, 
a  shallower  £tce  than  at  first  appeared. 
She  had  been  accustomed  to  love  it 
without  reading  it  much  —  certainly 
without  criticising  it ;  but  now  her  need 
was  hard.  Still  harder,  too,  when 
wanting  it  moat,  to  come  for  comfort, 
and  find  none;  or,  at  least,  so  little  that 
it  was  almost  none.  "He  does  not 
understand,"  she  said  to  herself,  and 
ceased  speaking. 

"It  is  vary,  very  provoking,  alto- 
gether most  unfortunate,"  continued 
the  curate.  "But  I  suppose  you  can 
manage,  my  dear ;  labourers'  wives  do, 
with  half  the  comforts  that  I  hope  you 
will  have.  Oh  dear,  a  poor  curate  is 
much  worse  off  than  a  day-labourer ! 
But  as  to  the  little  nursemaid  you 
were  speaking  to  me  about  this  morning, 
of  coarse  you  will  see  at  once  that 


in;iTi  of  very  acute  feel- 
tlio  slightest  wound; 
cr  licr  self-esteem,  but 
md  licr  strong  sense  of 
She  answered  not  a 
!i<  il  away  quietly — and 
«>i  the  window  towards 
lurch-spire  rose  through 
riion  she  thought,  with 
g  fancy,  of  the  church- 
wliero  a  grave  might 
V  e  for  both  mother  and 
vc  the  little  household 
many." 

so  dreadful,  so  wicked, 

it  from  her  in  haste 

turned  back  to  her 

to  speak  in  a  cheerful 

iiigs. 

Alt  the  two  pounds  five, 
is  it? — that  you  owe 
ourse  we  must  pay  it." 
'  will  trust  me;    they 
tlcman." 

)t  a  gentleman  always 
r  thought  so.  What- 
r^  went  without,  if  the 
p  for  our  rent,  it  was 
^t.     My  father  used  to 

"  began  Mr.  Scanlan, 
ncer  in  his  tone,  but 
lere  stood  opposite  to 
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money." 

"Edward  !"  As  he  snatched  a 
offered  purse,  half  jest,  half  eaniesi 
detained  him.  **  Kiss  me  !  Dod 
away  angry  with  me.  Wo  are  : 
surely  beginning  to  quarrel  ? " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Only— weU 
mise  to  be  more  careful  another  tij 

She  promised — almost  with  a 
of  contrition — though  she  did  no 
actly  know  what  she  had  to  repe 
But  when  her  husband  was  gone 
stairs,  and  she  lay  down  again, 
began  calmly  thinking  the  matter 
her  sense  of  justice  righted  itseli 
she  saw  things  clearer — alas!  onl 
clear. 

She  knew  she  had  erred,  but  n 
the  way  Edward  thought :  in  qn 
contrary  direction.  How  cquld  g 
mistress  and  mother  of  a  family, 
been  so  unwise  as  to  take  every 
upon  trusty  live  merrily  all  that  sur 
supplying  both  herself  and  the  I 
hold  with  everything  they  needed, 
out  inquiring  a  syllable  about  the  m 
where  it  all  came  from,  how  lo 
would  last^  and  whether  she  wai 
tified  in  thus  expending  it ! 

"Of  course,  Edward  did  not  t 
could  not  calculate — it  was  neve 
way.     His  poor  mother  was  right 
was  my  business,  and  I  have  negl 

if        T^nf    T   "nrna    en     irmnrnnf         At 
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hysterical  sobbing,  that  Bridget  in  the 
kitchen  heard,  and  came  in. 

But  when  with  fond  Irish  familiarity 
the  girl  entreated  to  know  what  was 
the  matter,  and  whether  she  should  run 
and  fetch  the  master?  Mrs.  Scanlan  gave 
a  decided  negative,  which  surprised 
Bridget  as  much  as  these  hysterical 
tears. 

Bridget  and  her  master  were  not 
quite  upon  as  good  terms  as  Bridget  and 
her  mistress.  Mr.  Scanlan  disliked  ugly 
people;  also  he  treated  servants  gene- 
rally with  a  certain  roughness  and 
lordliness,  which  some  people  think  it 
necessary  to  show,  just  to  prove  the  great 
difference  between  them  and  their 
masters — which  otherwise  might  not  be 
sufficiently  discernible. 

But  when  she  saw  him  from  the  win- 
dow striding  across  the  common  towards 
Ditchley,  leaving  the  house  and  never 
looking  behind  him,  though  he,  and  he 
only,  must  have  been  the  cause  of  his 
wife's  agitation,  either  by  talking  to  her 
in  some  thoughtless  way,  or  telling  her 
some  piece  of  bad  news  which  he  ought 
to  have  had  the  sense  to  keep  to  him- 
self, Bridget  felt  extremely  angry  with 
^Ir.  Scanlan. 

However,  she  was  wise  enough  to 
hold  her  tongue,  and  devote  all  her 
efiforts  to  soothe  and  quiet  her  mistress, 
which  was  finally  effected  by  a  most 
fortunate  domestic  catastrophe;  Cesar 
and  little  Adrienne  being  found  quarrel- 
ling over  the  toasting-fork  which  Bridget 
had  dropped  in  her  hurry,  and  which 
was  so  hot  in  the  prongs  that  both 
burnt  their  fingers,  and  tottered  scream- 
ing to  their  mother's  sofa.  This  brought 
!Mrs.  Scanlan  to  herself  at  once.  She 
sat  up,  cuddled  them  to  her  bosom,  and 
began  comforting  them  as  mothers  can 
— by  which  she  soon  comforted  her- 
self likewise.  Then  she  looked  up  at 
Bridget,  who  stood  by  her,  silent  and 
grim — poor  Bridget's  plain  face  was 
always  so  very  grim  when  she  was  silent 
— and  made  a  half  excuse  or  apology. 

"  I  can't  think  what  made  me  turn 
so  ill,  Bridget.  I  have  been  doing 
almost  nothing  all  day." 

"  Doing  !    No,  ma'am,  it's  not  doing, 


it's  talking,"  replied  Bridget,  with  a 
severe  and  impressive  emphasis,  which 
brought  the  colour  to  her  mistress's 
cheeks.  "  But  the  master's  gone  to 
Ditchley,  I  think,  and  he  can't  be  back 
just  yet,"  she  added  triumphantly ;  as 
if  the  master's  absence  at  this  crisis, 
if  a  discredit  to  himself,  was  a  decided 
benefit  to  the  rest  of  the  household. 

**  I  know.  He  has  gone  on  business," 
said  Mrs.  Scanlan.  And  then  the 
business  he  had  gone  upon,  came  back 
upon  her  mind  in  all  its  painfulness ; 
she  turned  so  deadly  white  once  more 
that  Bridget  was  frightened. 

"  Oh,  ma'am !  "  she  cried,  "  what  in 
the  world  has  happened  1 " 

(Here  I  had  better  state  that  I  make 
no  attempt  to  give  Bridget's  brogue. 
Indeed,  when  I  knew  her  she  had  almost 
none  remaining.  She  had  come  so  early 
into  her  mistress's  service,  and  she  had 
lived  so  long  in  England,  that  her 
Hibemicisms  of  speech  and  character 
had  gradually  dropped  off  from  her;  all 
except  the  warm  heart  and  elastic  spirit, 
the  shrewd  wit,  and  staiuich  fidelity, 
which  especially  belong  to  her  nation, 
neutralising  many  bad  qualities,  to  which 
miserable  experience  forces  us  to  give 
the  bitter  adjective — so  "  Irish.") 

"  Nothing  has  happened,"  said  Mrs. 
Scanlan.  '*  I  suppose  I  am  not  quite 
so  strong  as  I  ought  to  be,  but  I  shall 
soon  be  all  right,  I  hope.  Come,  Baby, 
it's  near  your  bed-time ;  my  blessing ! 
don't  cry  so  !  it  goes  to  mother's  heart." 

She  roused  herself,  and  began  walk- 
ing up  and  down  with  Adrienne  in  her 
arms,  vainly  trying  to  still  her  cries  and 
hush  her  to  sleep,  but  looking  herself  so 
wretched  all  the  time,  so  feeble,  and 
incapable  of  effort,  that  Bridget  at  last 
said,  remonstratively — 

"  You're  not  to  do  that,  ma'am.  In- 
deed, you're  not." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  said  Mrs. 
Scanlan,  turning  quickly  round ;  "what 
am  I  not  to  do  1 " 

"  Not  to  be  carrying  that  heavy  child 
about.  It  isn't  your  business,  ma'am, 
and  you're  not  fit  for  it.  And  I'm  not 
going  to  let  you  do  it,  either." 

"I  must,"  said  Mrs.  Scanlan,  in  a 


,^MV    Jk    Axavc    ilUl< 


one. 

things?    Bridget   wanted    to 

because  she  thought  the  mis- 

[iiitc  enough,  and  too  much  ; 

1  l)e  very  glad  when  they  had 

ervant. 

ve   shall  not  have  a  second 

stared. 

quite   out  of   the   question. 

t  possibly  aflford  it;  Mr.  Scan- 

) ;  and,  of  course,  he  knows." 

ne  said  this  with  a  certain  air 

by  which  she  wished  to  put 

the   "argufying"  that  she 

it  Bridget,  instead,  looked  so 

d  disconsolate,  that  her  mis- 

the  other  tack,  and  began  to 

• 

we  need  not  mind  much 

A  girl  of  twelve  would  have 

ignorant  and    useless,   and 

re  of  a  trouble  than  a  help ; 

be  able  to  help  much  more 

and  according  as  I  get  used 

I  was  so  very  innocent  of 

[Fairs   when  I  came   here," 

miling,  "  but  I  think  I  grow 

•y  day  now." 

you're  the  cleverest  lady  I 
And  you  took  to  house- 


witn  a  very  long  face; 
sonal  appropriation  of  t 
which  at  first  made  he 
again :  —  then     suddei 
muttering    to     herself 
French.       For   the    fii 
occurred  to  Mrs.  ScanL 
stances  might  arise  in  t 
of  God  were  not  altog 
The  thought  was  so  p 
ling,  that  she  could  nc 
drove  it  back,  with  all  t! 
had  suggested  it,  into 
comers  of  her  heart, 
heart's  vision  she  utterh 
— what    to    her   reason 
have    been    clear    enou 
husband  had  acted  lik( 
been  as  vexed  as  a  child 
lessness  came  to  light, 
carelessness  as  to  worldly 
does  not  so  much  signify 
a  bachelor — and  has  nobo 
himself  (if  ever  such  a  sti 
is  possible) — becomes  an  i 
he  is  married  and  has  otl 
on  him, — others  whom  h 
must  affect  vittdly,  for  go 
But  as  she  walked  up 
room,  rocking  Edward's  c] 
Adrienne   was  the  one 
most  like  the  fatViAi*  rA^^^ 
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spending  a  great  deal  more  tlia);i  they 
ought. 

^'UghT'  said  Bridget,  and  asked  no 
more  questions :  for  she  was  a  little 
afraid  of  even  her  sweet  young  mistress 
when  it  pleased  her  to  assume  that 
gentle  reserve.  But  the  shrewd  serrant, 
nevertheless,  made  up  her  mind  that, 
hy  fair  means  or  foul,  by  direct  inquiry, 
or  by  the  exercise  of  that  sharp  Irish 
wit,  in  which  the  girl  was  by  no  means 
deficient — she  would  find  out  what  had 
passed  between  the  husband  and  wife, 
to  make  her  mistress  so  ilL  Also, 
whether  there  was  any  real  occasion  for 
her  master's  extraordinary  stinginess. 

"  It's  not  his  way !  quite  the  contrary," 
thought  she,  when,  while  Mrs.  Scanlan 


was  hushing  baby  to  sleep,  she  slipped 
up  and  put  to  rights  the  one  large  room 
which  served  as  bed-room  for  both 
parents  and  children :  findii^  Mr.  Scan- 
lan's  clothes  scattered  over  Cesar's  little 
bed;  crumpled  shirts  without  end  (for 
he  had  been  dressing  to  dine  out) ;  and 
half-a-dozen  pairs  of  soiled  lavender 
gloves.  "  What  business  has  he  to  wear 
lavender  kid  gloves,  I  should  like  to 
know?"  said  Bridget  to  herself,  rather 
severely.  "  They'd  have  bought  Master 
C^ar  two  pair  of  boots,  or  the  mistress 
a  new  bonnet.  Ugh !  men  are  queer 
creatures — I'm  glad  I  wasn't  a  man, 
anyhow." 

To  he  continued. 


Vf  JJLUOO      X 


wrought  in  Italy,     in 

shod  whicli  fonns  the 

Susa,  there  stands  a 

rli')S(3  white  face  those 

iil)od.      And    it    thns 

I  y  present  the  first  sign 

1    offers    itself   to    tibe 

yiiiq  southwBids  across 

('  old  diligence  days,  yon 

ics  of  slow  stages  from 

ly ;  but  now,  wanks  to 

railroad,  the  transition 

Illy.    It  is  getting  dark 

St.    Michel,   a   village 

:nd  language;  and  yon 

10  troubled  nightmare- 

irncy  across  the  monn- 

rself  in  the  very  heart 

."^elf-same  Sosa  statioD,' 

ridors,  its  dirt-beladen 

rarms  of  idlers,  b^ggars^ 

])lacc  not  nn&miliar  to 

lys,  your  first  thought 

let  ion,  that,  after  all, 

as  in  the  old  era;  and 

thought,  as  your  eyee 

he  inscription,   "Ora 

is  that  the  Italy  of 

her  than  the  one  over 

s  and  German  generals 


Tocnon  It  was  my  . 
witness  f     Uf  late,  I  in  common 
most  English  newspaper  readers 
seen  constant  assertions  made  by 
spondents  and  leader-writers,  that 
had  made  no  progress ;  that  the  | 
were  worse  off  than  they  were  of 
and  that  the  regeneration  of  the  I 
sula   had  ended  in  idle  declam; 
Knowing  something  myself  of 
paper-wnting,  as  well  as   newsp 
reading,  I  confess  I  was  not  mucl 
pressed  witti  this  reaction  firom  the 
Italian  maaia^  which  raged  in  the  Ei 
press  some  few  years  ago ;  bnt  stil 
comments  made  me  onrions  to  noti 
actual  change  and  progress  which  U 
and  seU^yemment  have  brongl 
Italy.    Ine  result  of  what  I  obsc 
on  a  recent  visit  to  that  country,  ai 
sucli  information  as  I  have  been  ab 
acquire,  let  me  now  try  and  make  ki 
briefly,  to  the  readers  of  Macmillan 
In  any  estimate  of  the  progresi 
want  of  progress,  that  Italy  has  i 
within  the  last  ten  years,  some  allo^ 
must  fairly  be  granted  for  the  tei 
political  difficulties  with  which  the 
bom  kingdom    has   had    to    coni 
How  fSsr  those  difficulties  might 
been  obviated  by  a  different  policy 
that  which  has  been  pursued,  is  a  < 
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It  is  perhaps  tmforininate  that  from  a 
variety  of  causes  the  only  English  public 
which  takes  any  genuine  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Peninsula,  derives  its  in- 
formation and  its  opinions  almost  exclu- 
sively from  adherents  of  the  Graribaldian 
and  Mazzinian  party ;  and  yet,  judging 
by  their  words  and  actions,  the  leaders 
of  this  party  know  as  little,  whether  for 
good  or  evil,  of  the  Italy  of  to-day  as  the 
returned  Smiffris  knew  of  the  France  of 
the  Eestoration.     I  remember,  in  1860, 
Mazzini  saying  at  I^aples,  in  the  presence 
of  the  writer,  "  In  Italy  I  can  see  no- 
thing  but  graves;"    and  the  saying, 
understood    in    a   somewhat    different 
sense  from  that  in  which  the  words 
were  spoken,  has  always  seemed  to  me 
to   explain  the  whole  failure   of   the 
Mazzinian  party  since  Italy  became  a 
free  country.      Indeed,  the   course  of 
events  has  confirmed  a  view  I  have  held 
throughout,  that  the  invasion   of  the 
Two   Sicilies  by  Graribaldi,  and  their 
consequent  annexation  to  the   ItaKan 
kingdom,  was  a  very  doubtful  benefit  to 
the  cause  the  General  had  so  much  at 
heart     Italy,  according  to  the  famous 
dictum  of  Machiavelli,  is  an  artichoke, 
which  must  be  eaten  leaf  by  leaf,  not 
swallowed  in  a  mouthful ;  and  if  Cavour 
could  have  followed  his  own  device,  he 
would  never  have  abandoned  the  so-called 
artichoke  policy.     The  great  founder  of 
Italian  unity  intended  to  do  south  of 
the  Alps  what  Count  Bismarck  is  now 
doing  for  Germany  north  of  the  Alps. 
His  purpose  was  to  absorb  state  after 
state  in  the  Sub-Alpine  kingdom,  or,  in 
the  phrase  of  the  day,  to  Piedmontize 
Italy,  just  as  Bismarck  is  Prussianizing 
Germany.     The  course  of  events,  and 
the    impatience    of  the    Garibaldians, 
rendered  the  prosecution  of  this  scheme 
an  impossibility ;  and  the  southern  pro- 
vinces, whose  civilization,  culture,  and 
education  were  at  least  two  centuries 
behind   that  of  !N'orthem   Italy,  were 
suddenly  incorporated,  without  prelimi- 
nary training  of  any  kind,  with  the 
northern  kingdom,  in  which  the  vig^ 
rous  Piedmontese  element  was  as  yet 
barely  able  to  hold  its  supremacy.     K 
Italy  had  been  governed  by  a  despotic 


ruler,  or  by  a  military  dictatorship,  the 
evil  of  the  annexations  would  have  been 
comparatively  trifling.      But  under   a 
national  parliamentary  government,  the 
semi-civilized  southern  provinces  were 
suddenly  called  upon  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  administration  of  the  whole 
country.     In  these  provinces,  as  late  as 
the  year  1861,  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
inhabitants  were    unable    to    read   or 
write.     Throughout   the   dominions  of 
the  Neapolitan  Bourbons  there  was  no 
intellectual  life   or  movement  of  any 
kind.     What  meagre  knowledge  there 
was  was  confined  to  the  clergy ;    and 
the  only  men  who  possessed  any  smat- 
tering of  intelligence  were  the  impiegati^ 
or  officials  of  government,  whose  moral 
training  had  been  of  the  most  degrading 
order.     Suddenly,  towns  in  which  there 
was  neither  shop,  nor  inn,  nor  newspaper, 
nor  book-stall — towns  to  which  there 
were  no  public  conveyances,  and  no  roads 
accessible  to  anything  but  mules,  were 
called  upon  to  elect  deputies;  to  take 
part  in  the  administration  of  the  State. 
In  1848,  parliamentary  institutions  were 
established  for  a  brief  season  at  I^aples. 
It  was  not  difficult  to  find  candidates 
for  the  Lower  Chamber;  there  was  a 
sufficient  supply  of  lawyers,  professional 
men,  and  professors,  who  could  discharge 
the  ordinary  duties  of  a  representative. 
But  it  was  found  almost  impossible  to 
constitute  an  Upper  Chamber,  owing  to 
the  utter  lack  of  nobles  or  landed  pro- 
prietors who  had  education  enough  to 
perform  the  routine  work  of  legislation. 
The  upper  classes  had  learnt  nothing 
during  the  later  years  of  Bomba's  rule ; 
and  even  if  the  constituencies  had  pos- 
sessed the  electoral  experience  required, 
there  were  no  candidates  for  them  to 
choose.     In  feet,  to  any  one  who  knows 
the  condition  of  the  southern  provinces, 
the  apathy  and  ignorance  and  demorali- 
zation of  their  population,  and  the  in- 
grained corruption  of  the  official  class, 
to  which  education  is  practically  con- 
fined, the  only  marvel  is  that  the  Italian 
Parliament,  with  its  immense  contingent 
of  Neapolitan  members,  has  worked  as 
well  as  it  has  done. 

Then,  too,  it  is  absurd  to  pronounce 


les  of  a  nation  so  litue 

■  a  dozen  years  of  respite 

(*  them  to  full  action. 

is  is  not  the  case.    Till 

t  ton  years  ago,  when 

l(  alt   a   death-blow   at 

supremacy  of  Austria 

11  the  evils  which  that 

red,  there  was  neither 

;ch,  nor  thought,  nor 

ajor  part  of  the  Penin- 

st  the  Southern  Italians 

*  nothing  of  that  native 

t  to  be  found  at  times 

corrupt  and  ignorant 

e  honour,  public  fiaithi 

3  were  alike  unknown 

of  the  Two  SidUes. 

li  men  rose  into  court 

kind  which  destroyed 

1  the  part  of  the  suc- 

Bribery  was  the  re- 

by  which  justice  was 

e  taking  of  bribes  was 

1  recompense  for  the 

>le  requured  to  obtain 

c  service  of  the  State. 

)o  much  to  say  that  the 

united  the  opposite  old 

i])atible  disadvantages 

id  a  Western  govem- 


cpw^u  uj.    uutur       iionaL  regenei 
Whether  they  have  done  so  or  no 
question  on  which  it  is  very  et 
pronounce  an  opinion  evolved   o 
one's  own  consciousness ;  very  ha 
speak  authoritatively,  if  evidence 
be  given  for  one's   belief.     But, 
granting  the  truth  of  the  imputat 
contend  that  8u£Bcient  time   hai 
elapsed  to  ezpeet  the  developmc 
honesty,    good  fidth,  patriotism, 
self-respect   in   a    soil,    wherein 
years  ago  ibese  qualitifla  weire  en 
wanting.    Moral  plants  l^ve  no  v 
roots  by  the  pulling  up  of  whicl 
can  ascertain,  no  matter  at  what  o 
the  growth,  whether  the  plant  is  , 
ing.    I  hold,  therefore,  that  those 
would  estimate  what  Italy  has  g 
by  independence^  must  look  as  y 
the  materia],  not  the  moral  resu! 
free  institutiona     Bailroads  and  i 
fiEU^tories,  and  imports  and  export 
not  the  end  and  object  of  a  na 
existence,  but  yet  they  are  essent: 
any  high  and  noble  national  life  in 
days  of  ours.    Man  is  not  to  li\ 
bread  alone ;  but  for  all  that,  he  v 
find  it  impossible  to  live  without  l 
For  this  reason  the  words  ^^'. 
time  of  Bome "  with  which  this 
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is  commenced,  have,  to  my  min( 
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Eome,  rather  than  Morence,  as  the 
place  which  is  to  give  the  time  of  day 
to  Italy;  hut  the  selection  of  some 
uniform  clock  standard  has  hecome  a 
practical  necessity.  Up  to  1859,  the 
country  was  almost  unprovided  with 
railways,  if  you  except  Piedmont  and 
Lombardy.  There  were  a  few  local  lines, 
of  which  those  between  Leghorn  and 
Florence,  Kome  and  Civita  Vecchia, 
Naples  and  Castellamare,  were  the  prin- 
cipal ;  but  there  was  no  kind  of  rail- 
way communication  between  N'orthem, 
Central,  and  Southern  Italy.  In  1860, 
I  recollect,  I  had  to  travel  from  Turin 
to  Kaples  with  such  speed  as  I  could 
manage,  going  by  public  conveyances. 
The  journey  cost  me  some  four  days  and 
a  half  of  weary  travelling,  with  continual 
changes,  delays,  and  stoppages.  That 
journey  you  can  now  take  any  day  in 
twenty  hours,  without  changing  your 
carriage.  No  doubt^  the  increase  in  the 
rapidity  of  transit  thus  effected  is  not 
greater  than  that  which  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  has  effected  in  the  journeys 
between  Paris  and  Lyons ;  or,  for  that 
matter,  between  London  and  Edinburgh. 
But  in  England  and  France,  the  change 
effected  was  one  of  degree  rather  than 
kind.  Long  before  the  railway  whistle 
was  ever  heard  in  England,  there  was 
regular,  constant^  and  convenient  com- 
munication between  all  the  chief  towns 
of  the  countiy.  Bat»  in  Italy,  travelling 
was  almost  unknown,  except  on  the 
great  trunk  roads;  travelling  for  plea- 
sure was  entirely  confined  to  foreign 
tourists,  and  travelling  for  business  was 
a  rare  occurrence.  In  the  northern  and 
central  provinces  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  local  travelling  from  town  to  town ; 
but,  in  the  Papal  States  and  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  there  was  no  travelling, 
for  the  one  single  and  satisfiEU^tory  rea- 
son, that  there  were  hardly  any  roads  by 
which  you  could  travel  in  carriages. 
Even  between  the  different  provinces 
of  the  South,  communication  by  road 
was  out  of  the  question.  Up  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  Bourbon  rule,  there 
were  only  two  mallepostes  a  week,  hold- 
ing four  people  inside  and  one  out^  by 
wMch  yon  could  travel  from  the  capit^ 


of  Naples  either  to  the  Adriatic  coast  or 
along  the  eastern  shores  of  the  kingdom. 
If,  by  any  chance,  you  wished  to  go  to 
any  town  lying  ofT  the  two  high  roads  to 
Brindisi  and  Eeggio,  you  were  obliged 
to  undertake  a  difficult,  costly,  and 
perilous  journey  on  mules.  All  this  is 
now  changed.  Within  ten  years,  the  Pe- 
ninsula has  been  covered  by  a  complete 
network  of  railroads.  In  fact,  though 
many  of  the  trunk-lines  in  the  South 
are  still  in  process  of  construction,  I 
should  doubt  whether  there  were  now 
any  two  towns  in  the  Peninsula,  num- 
bering 20,000  inhabitants  or  upwards, 
between  which  you  could  not  travel  by 
railroad,  by  a  more  or  less  circuitous 
route.  No  doubt,  in  the  southern  pro- 
vinces, the  country  districts,  as  well  as 
the  railroads,  suffered  terribly  from  the 
absence  of  roads.  It  ia  much  easier, 
practically,  to  get  from  Turin  to  Bari 
than  from  any  station  south  of  Ancona 
to  a  town  twenty  miles  off  the  railroad. 
Eoads,  however,  will  come  in  time ;  and, 
even  as  it  is,  the  mere  presence  of  rail- 
roads has  roused  Calabria,  and  Apulia, 
and  the  Abruzzi  from  the  dead  stagnation 
in  which  they  have  been  sunk  for  so 
many  centuries.  During  the  years  when 
I  travelled  much  about  Italy,  I  cannot 
recaU  ever  having  met  an  Italian  family, 
and  scarcely  any  Italian  tourist,  visiting 
any  part  of  the  country  in  which 
they  did  not  happen  to  reside.  The 
other  day  I  met  numbers  of  wealthy 
Italians  from  the  south  visiting  the 
northern  cities  as  tourists,  and,  for  the 
first  time,  at  the  table-cPh&tes  of  fashion- 
able hotels  in  Italy,  I  found  the 
dominant  language  was  neither  French 
nor  English,  but  Italian. 

While  speaking  of  railroads,  it  is 
worth  while  to  allude  to  a  circumstance 
which  is  usually  lost  sight  of  in  all  dis- 
cussions about  Italian  progress.  No 
argument  is  needed  to  show  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  introduction  of  railroads  is 
an  immense  boon  to  the  commercial 
and  internal  prosperity  of  any  country. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  own  experience 
is  suf&cient  to  prove  that  this  general 
advantage  is  attended  with  considerable 
loss  to  individual  towns  and  districts. 
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ending  necessity  of  bribing  someboc 
authority.     -And  to   the   natives   1 
restrictions  were  not  idle  annoya 
but  serious  grievances.     If  you  wei 
Italian   travelling    from   one    Stat 
another,  it  was  no  joking  matter  to  i 
suspicion,   whether    with    or    wit 
reason,  or  to  excite  the  displeasui 
any    custom-house     official    or    p 
agent.     iN'ow  all  this  is  changed; 
can  travel  firom  one   end  of  Ital 
another,  unless  you  are   compelle< 
pass  through  the  Papal  States,  wit 
a  passport,  without  being  asked  a  ( 
tion  by  anybody ;  you  can  stop  v\ 
you  like  and  when  you  like,  vnX 
having  to  declare  your  name,  or  hs 
to  give    any  explanation  as  to 
business  or    occupation,  unless   i 
pleases  you  to  do.     This  change  ( 
is  an  unspeakable  boon  to  a  nation 
the  Italians,  in  which  the  instin 
individual    independence    is    8tr( 
developed,  and  which  has  neither 
nor  talent    for    State    interferen( 
private  matters.     It  is  no  doubt 
retically  possible  that  even  if  th( 
divisions  of  the  Peninsula  had 
maintained,  a  like  result  might 
been  obtained  by  a  Customs  le 
similar  to  the  ZoUverein.  But  then 
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as  there  were  have  not  been  collected 
in   sach  a  form  as  to  £Eu;ilitate  any 
comparison    between    the    commercial 
development    of   old   and  new  Italy. 
The  last  census  was  taken  in  1861,  and 
therefore  it    is    impossible  to  say  to 
what    extent  the  population    has   in- 
creased  since  the    unification  of   the 
country.     It  is,  however,  known  that 
all  the  great  towns  have  had  a  large 
influx  of  inhabitants.    With  respect  to 
the  exports  and  imports,  there  is  no 
doubt  about  the  increase  having  been 
very  large,  though  how  large  it  is  not 
easy  to  ascertain.     In  1866,  notwith- 
standing the   injury  that  the  war  in- 
flicted on  all  kinds  of  commerce,  the 
imports  of  Italy  amounted  to  thirty- 
one    millions    sterling    in    value,    the 
exports   to   eighteen  millions.      Some 
idea  of  the  character  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  Italy  may  be  given  by  the 
following  account  of  the  chief  exports 
and  imports  for  1868,  published  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Correspondance 
Italienne : — 


KXPOBTS. 

Francs. 

nCPORTC. 

Francs. 

Bread  Stufis  . 

.    37,000,000 

98,000,000 

Wines  and  Oil 

.  126,000,000 

37,000,000 

Fruits  .     .    . 

.    58,000,000 

3,000,000 

Flax  and  Linen 

.     32,000,000 

19,000,000 

Silk       .    .    . 

.  177,000,000 

130,000,000 

Iron 

.      9,000,000 

60,000,000 

Glass     .    •    • 

•       1,000,000 

8,000,000 

These  figures  are  insignificant,  if  we 
compare  them  with  those  of  English, 
or  German,  or  French  commerce ;  but 
they  are  important,  if  we  consider  the 
almost    toUd    stagnation    of   trade  in 
Southern  Italy  previous  to  the  Revo- 
lution.    And  for  my  own  part,  I  enter- 
tain much  doubt  whether  Italy  is  likely 
to  become  a  great  centre  of  commerce 
for  many   years  to  come.     It  is    the 
fashion  to   talk   of    the   inexhaustible 
natural    resources    of    the    Peninsula, 
but  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  much 
proof  of  their  existence.     An  immense 
proportion  of  the  superficial  area  of  the 
country  consists  of  steep  mountain-sides, 
on  which  there  is  next  to  no  vegetation. 
With  improved  means  of  internal  com- 
munication,  and  a    better  system    of 
agriculture,  Italy  might  produce  much 


larger  supplies  of  com,  and  wine,  and 
oil,  and  cattle,  than  she  does  at  present; 
but  then,  with  the  increase  of  her  pro- 
duction of  these  articles,  her  consump- 
tion is  sure  to  increase  also.     And  in 
the  supply  of  the  foreign  market,   I 
cannot  but  think  that  other  nations  are 
likely  te  compete  with  her  on  more  than 
equal  terms.  I  own  too,  pending  positive 
proof  to  the  contrary,  I  feel  sceptical 
as  to  Italy  developing  manufEictures  to 
any  great  extent.     Not  to  dwell  on  the 
absence  of  coal  and  the  lack  of  capital, 
I  fancy  the  genius  of  the  nation  is  not 
suited  for  flactory  life.     The  instinctive 
artistic  talent  which  makes  any  Italian 
mechanic  something  of  an  artist  as  well 
as  a  workman,  is  hardly  consistent  with 
the    mechanical   labours    of   mills   or 
looms.     It  would  be  unjust  to  call  the 
Italian  workman  an  indolent  man,  as 
after  his  own  fashion  he  will  work  hard 
enough ;  but  then,  to  do  anything,  he 
must  work  after  his  own  fashion,  and 
that  fashion  involves  an  amoimt  of  rest 
and  holiday  incompatible  with  the  dull, 
never-ending  round  of  our  great  feui- 
tories.     Moreover,  all  successful  mechap 
nical  enterprise  on  a  large  scale  involves 
a  good  deal  of  mutual  confidence  be- 
tween workmen  and  masters,  as  well  as 
between  the  workmen  themselves.    Now 
it  is  not  the  least   of  the  many  evil 
legacies  which  ill-government  has  be- 
stowed on  Italy,  that  this  confidence 
does  not  exist     Suspicion  is  ingrained 
in  the  Italian  nature,  and  extends  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  class.  Hitherto 
all  joint-stock    enterprises    have  been 
mainly  conducted  in  Italy  with  foreign 
capitaJ,  and  by  foreign  speculators ;  and 
the  same  distrust  which  hinders  Italian 
capitalists  from  co-operating  with  each 
other,  acts  as  a  bar  to  the  establishment 
of    any  important    manufacturing  in- 
dustry.    Many  years  must  pass  before 
an  Itelian  believes  that  his  associate, 
agent,  or  partner  is  not  making  a  private 
purse  for  himself  out  of  joint  profits. 

It  does  not,  however,  follow,  even 
if  I  am  right  in  my  opinion,  that 
Italy  is  not  destined  in  the  immediate 
future  to  become  a  great  purveyor  of 
agricultural  produce  or  manufiEu^turing 
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induBtry,  that  therefore  she  is  doomed 
to  poverty.  A  nation  may  Ijli  prosperous 
and  powerfui  which  only  (iriividea  the 
supply  neceasnry  for  its  awn  consiunp- 
tiou ;  and  largo  laaterinl  wo;dth  is  by 
no  means  an  eascutial  reiiuisite  for 
national  tjreatness.  Italy,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  will  excel  in  quality  rather 
than  'quantity.  Anicingst  iier  people 
there  is  still  found  a  sort  of  art  in- 
stinct which  qualifies  them  for  creating 
the  samples,  if  I  may  use  the  term, 
from  which  other  nations  will  repro- 
duce the  bulk.  If  you  "jgh  to  learn 
the  special  aptitude  of  Italian  work- 
men, yon  cannot  do  better  than  go  to 
the  Salviati  glass  factory  at  Murano, 
by  Venice.  Tlie  Queen  of  the  Adriatic 
possesses  doubtless  certain  advantages 
of  soil  and  position,  which  bestowed 
upon  her  in  bygone  times  the  monopoly 
of  the  glass  cut  trade  ;  yet  other  places 
possess  nowadaya  equal  or  greater  ad- 
vantages ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  cen- 
turies of  neglect,  Venice  has  maintained 
the  traditions  of  her  wondrous  craft. 
Somehow  or  other,  the  artificers  of 
Murano  possess  a  cunning  and  skill  in 
manipulating  and  colouring  vitreous 
substances  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
The  story  of  the  place  is  that  certain 
recipes  and  secrets  are  handetl  down 
from  father  to  son  by  the  islanders 
of  that  strange  seafaring  glass-blowing 
lagoon  city,  and  that  peculiar  forms 
and  kinds  of  glass  can  only  be  wrought 
by  the  memhers  of  particular  house- 
holds. For  my  own  part,  I  deem 
the  secret  of  Murano  glass-making  still 
to  be  of  a  far  simpler  and  less  romantic 
kind.  You  have  only  to  look  at  the 
workmen  engaged  in  Salviati's  factory 
to  sec  that  each  one  of  them  is  exer- 
cising an  individual  talent,  not  copying 
a  model  with  mechanical  fidelity.  Thus 
it  has  happened  that  wliile  Murano  has 
filled  Europe  with  wonderful  fabrics 
of  glass  of  every  shape  and  shade,  the 
common  household  glass  in  use  through- 
out Italy,  and  in  Venice  itself,  is  sup- 
plied from  France  and  Germany. 

Italy  seems  designed  by  her  natural 
configuration,  and  by  her  historical  tradi- 
tions, to  monopolize  the  carrying  trade 
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of  the  Mediterraaean  ;  and  if  dhe  is  ever 
to  attain  great  commercial  prosperity,  it 
must  be  by  a  revival  of  her  old  mari- 
time supremacy  in  the  Levant  and  the 
Adriatic.  Very  vigorous  efforts  have 
been  made  to  restore  tlie  -splendid 
natural  harbours  of  the  Peninsula  to 
their  pristine  importance.  At  Genoa, 
Venice,  Ancona,  Brindiai,  Spezzia,  and 
other  towns  on  the  sea-board,  large 
sums  of  money  have  been  spent  in  im- 
proving the  sea-approaches  of  the  porta. 
What  is  of  more  real  promise  for  the 
future,  numerous  lines  of  unsubven- 
tioned  steamers  have  been  started  from 
the  diflerent  ports,  and  many  of  them, 
from  the  length  of  time  that  they 
have  been  running,  mu.'st  be  worked 
with  success.  In  fact,  I  think  you 
could  find  few  more  certain  evidences  o{ 
the  progress  which  Italy  has  made  under 
the  present  Government,  than  to  take 
an  Italian  "  Orario  "  of  ten  years  ago,  if 
such  a  work  could  be  found,  and  com- 
pare the  number  of  steamers  advertised 
therein  to  sail  from  Italiju  puiti,  with 
tiie  lists  supplied  in  the  time-tables  of 
the  present  day.  AVithout  having  the 
figures  before  one  it  is  impossible  to 
calculate  the  exact  increase ;  but  if  my 
impression  is  not  far  wrong,  I  should 
say  that  for  one  steamer  which  plied 
regularly  from  an  Italian  harbour  in 
1859,  there  are  ten  in  18G0.  The 
mercantile  marine  of  the  Peuinstila, 
according  to  the  latest  returns,  consists 
of  sixteen  thousand  vessels,  averaging 
about  fifty  tons  burden. 

Very  great,  and,  as  I  fancy,  exag- 
gerated hopes  are  based  by  the  Italians 
on  the  probable  substitution  of  Brindisi 
for  Marseilles  as  the  port  of  departure 
and  arrival  for  the  Overland  Mails. 
WTienever  the  Victor- Emmanuel  Tunnel 
is  completed  through  Mont-Cenis  — 
which  it  will  he  in  three  or  four  years 
■ — and  trains  can  mn  right  through 
without  a  break  from  Paris,  or  Calais, 
to  Brindisi,  I  cannot  doubt  that 
Eastward-bound  travellers  will  go  by 
this  route ;  and  the  hotels  and  shop- 
keepers of  Turin  and  Brindisi  will 
derive  much  profit  from  their  custom. 
■\Vhether  the  country  will  derive  any 
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especial  bisnefit  from  the  mere  transit 
of  our  Indian  mails  once  a  fortnight,  is 
a  point  on  which  I  do  not  feel  equally 
certain.  In  the  same  way  I  do  not  share 
the  Italian  estimate  of  the  immense 
advantages  they  reckon  on  obtaining 
from  the  opening  of  the  Suez  CanaL 
That,  however,  is  a  question  on  which 
Italians  as  well  as  other  Continental 
nations  are  convinced,  that  no  English- 
man can  form  an  unprejudiced  judg- 
ment. We  seem  to  have  been  wrong 
in  our  national  conviction,  that  the 
canal  through  the  Isthmus  could  never 
be  made ;  we  may  be  equally  wrong  in 
our  conviction,  that  it  will  never  be 
used  when  made.  Still  I  would  wish 
that  the  Italians  relied  more  on  the 
development  of  their  own  country  and 
transit  trade,  less  on  the  somewhat 
problematical  gains  to  be  obtained 
from  the  Overland  Mail  and  the  Suez 
Canal. 

I  recollect  once  making  a  voyage  with 
a  French  sea-captain,  who  had  been  en- 
gaged for  forty  years  in  sailing  between 
Marseilles  and  the  Levant,  who  told 
me  it  was  his  solemn  and  deliberate  con- 
viction, that  every  league  you  sailed 
east  from  Marseilles  you  found  a  cor- 
responding decline  in  the  physical, 
moral,  and  mental  worth  of  the  towns 
you  touched  at.  Italy  was  worse  than 
France,  Greece  worse  than  Italy,  and 
Turkey  even  worse  than  Greece  herself. 
Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  the 
theory,  I  am  convinced  that  travellers 
would  take  a  far  more  favourable  view 
of  Italy  if  they  habitually  entered  it 
from  the  east  instead  of  the  west,  south 
in  lieu  of  north.  As  it  is,  tourists 
always  come  to  it  either  from  France,  or 
Switzerland,  or  Germany— countries  in 
which  material  civilization  has  un- 
doubtedly been  carried  to  a  far  higher 
pitch ;  and  the  result  is,  that  they 
notice  the  positive  inferiority  of  the 
southern  land,  and  overlook  the  signs 
of  relative  improvement  to  be  seen  by 
those  who  can  use  their  eyes.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  sing  about  "the  land  of 
the  cypress  and  myrtle,"  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  is  an  untidiness,  a  shift- 
lessness,  and  a  lack  of  vigorous  energy 
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about  Italy  and  the  Italians  which  seem 
at  first  sight,  to  northern  eyes,  incompa- 
tible with  any  high  material  develop- 
ment. Many  and  valid  excuses  may  be 
urged  for  the  extent  to  which  unthrift, 
and  indolence,  and  immorality  prevail 
throughout  the  Peninsula.  Indeed — 
given  such  government,  and  such, poli- 
tical and  social  conditions  as  have  ex- 
isted in  Italy  for  centuries — I  do  not 
see  how  the  result  could  have  well 
been  other  than  it  has  been.  Still,  I 
admit  freely,  that  unless  a  free  national 
life  develops  higher  qualities  than  the 
nation,  as  a  nation,  as  yet  possesses,  no 
very  high  degree  of  national  culture  or 
greatness  can  be  looked  for  south  of  the 
Alps.  All  I  contend  is,  that  it  is  far 
too  early  to  pronounce  positively  as  to 
the  effects  of  the  political  emancipation 
of  the  Peninsula,  and  that  such  symp- 
toms as  are  forthcoming  point  to  a 
favourable  judgment.  If  you  want  to 
learn  what  Italian  towns  were  ten 
years  ago,  you  can  learn  easily  enough 
by  visiting  one  of  the  provincial  cities 
which  still  enjoy  the  blessing  of  being 
subject  to  the  rule  of  the  Holy  See. 
You  will  find  there  an  utter  apparent 
stagnation — a  dead,  dull  monotony. 
No  houses  are  being  built;  no  papers 
are  published ;  no  shops  are  open,  other- 
wise, with  any  pretension  to  be  more 
than  mere  dep6ts  of  miscellaneous 
goods  ;  no  bookstalls  are  to  be  found ; 
there  is  no  movement  in  the  streets,  no 
indication  of  any  active  public  life. 
But  wherever  the  Sub-alpine  kingdom, 
as  the  Vatican  still  delights  to  call  the 
Regno  dJ  Italia,  has  pushed  its  railroads, 
there  is  life,  and  movement,  and  change. 
Take  the  city  of  Milan  as  an  instance. 
It  was  a  town  always  much  frequented 
by  tourists ;  it  was  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Austrian  Government  in  Italy ; 
it  was  governed,  like  all  the  Austrian 
possessions,  by  an  administration  which 
reflected  most  favourably  with  the  ad- 
ministrations of  all  the  purely  Italian 
States  j  it  was  the  centre  then,  as  it  is 
now,  of  the  trade  of  Lombardy.  Mate- 
rially, it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
gained  by  its  annexation  to  Italy. 
It  lost  its  quasi-imperial  character,  it 
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less  liberal  of  general  essays.  Even  in  the 
minor  cities  the  press  has  letters  about 
local  grievances;  enters  into  discussions 
on  local  politics ;  and  reports  local  inci- 
dents to  an  extent  unknown  long  after 
1859,  the  date  from  which  most  modem 
Italian  newspapers  reckon  their  exist- 
ence. In  fact  there  is  growing  up,  if 
the  press  is  a  fair  indication,  an  active 
local  life  throughout  the  Peninsula ; 
and  it  is  no  small  gain  if  the  Italians 
are  getting  to  think  more  of  their  own 
household  affairs,  less  of  foreign  politics 
and  international  questions. 

Even,  however,  taking  the  periodical 
literature  of  Italy  at  the  lowest  estimate, 
no  candid  observer  can  overlook  the 
evidences  of  the  intellectual  craving  of 
which  the  mere  existence  of  such  an 
infinite  number  of  local  journals  is 
abundant  proof.  According  to  M.  Mon- 
nier's  statement,  in  1861,  out  of  twenty- 
two  millions  who  formed  the  then  Regno 
d^Italia^  seventeen  could  neither  read 
nor  write.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  lack  of 
the  most  elementary  education  amidst 
the  masses,  the  demand  for  newspapers 
of  some  kind  is  more  wide-spread 
throughout  Italy  than  in  any  other 
country  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
except  the  United  States  of  America. 
In  the  same  way  schools  are  springing 
up  in  every  direction.  I  am  told  that 
the  adult  schools  are  largely  attended. 
It  is  certain  that  you  cannot  go  through 
any  decent-sized  Italian  town  without 
noticing  newly-painted  placards  over 
many  a  door-way,  announcing  that 
schools  for  boys  or  girls  are  held  within. 
In  other  words,  tuition  has  become  a 
profitable  trade,  which  it  never  was  in 
the  good  old  days  of  the  grand-dukes 
and  legates. 

The  very  grumbling  against  the  Go- 
vernment and  the  new  regime^  of  which 


you  read  so  much  in  the  public  prints 
of  Italy,  and  hear  so  much  in  private 
conversation,  appears  to  me  a  healthy 
symptom.  On  the  Pincio  steps  at  Home, 
leading  from  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  there 
used  to  be — and  I  dare  say  still  is — an 
old  beggar,  who  always  droned  out  as 
you  passed  him,  "  CaUivi  tempi,^*  (The 
times  are  bad!)  and  then  held  out 
his  hand  for  alms.  The  crouching 
mendicant  droning  over  the  hardness 
of  the  times  always  seemed  to  me  a  type 
of  Italy  before  the  Revolution.  But  the 
grumbling  you  hear  nowadays  has  no 
kinship  with  that  of  the  Eoman  beggar. 
That  the  times  are  hard,  and  out  of 
joint,  is  the  opinion  of  many  free 
Italians,  but  they  look  to  mend  them 
by  their  own  efforts,  not  by  an  appeal 
to  the  charity  of  foreigners.  An  Italian 
deputy,  whose  patriotism,  according  to 
the  views  of  the  Garibaldian  school, 
would  be  deemed  of  no  very  advanced 
order,  who  holds  that  Italy  can  manage 
very  well  without  Rome  for  the  present, 
and  who  believes  the  red-shirted  volun- 
teers did  very  little  towards  the  emanci- 
pation of  their  country,  assured  me  the 
other  day  that  whatever  amount  of 
irritation  you  might  hear  expressed  at 
the  alleged  shortcomings  of  the  Govern- 
ment, you  would  not  find  a  single  man, 
not  directly  connected  with  the  Church 
or  the  deposed  dynasties,  who  would  not 
admit  that  anything  was  preferable  to  the 
re-establishment  of  the  ancient  regime. 
And  this  statement  I  believe  to  express 
fairly  the  popular  sentiment  of  the  Italy 
of  to-day.  The  revolution,  which  upset 
the  Bourbons  and  expelled  the  Aus- 
trians,  is  not  yet  ended ;  but,  short  as 
its  duration  has  been,  it  has  already 
lasted  long  enough  to  teach  the  Italians 
that  no  price  is  too  heavy  to  pay  for 
unity. 
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;  when  old  colleges  are  send- 
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small   a   space.     It  will 
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AAxa  uvy   tu  .^.Deraeen,  or   < 
St.  Andrew's,  to  pick  up  so 
knowledge.      In   England 
bably  be  found  that  a  ver 
centage  of  undergraduates 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  to  loi 
Of  course,  in  many  cases  tl 
not   given   explicitly.     Man 
and  mother  take  their  son  fr 
school,  and  send  him  on  to 
sity  as  to  a  great  finishing  est 
Some  in  this,  as  in  other  i 
followers  of  the  fashion.     Ot 
wish  their  sons  to  do  the  sa 
did  themselves.      Not  unfn 
man  chooses  to   spend  the 
amount  of  time  and  money 
or  Cambridge,  because  it  is  \ 
venient  and  pleasant  method 
over  a  rather  inconvenient  tii 
or  because  there  is  absolute! 
else  for  him  to  do.     Often  th 
avowedly  enjoyment,  which  tn 
the  universities  supply  in  pier 
a  college  is  looked  upon  by  e 
indispensable  luxury  j  bysom* 
a  hunting-box,  or  an  agreeabl 
by  others,  as  has  been  said  a 
finishing  school.     How  man, 
present  in  residence  at  Oxfor 
bridge  will  declare  honestly 
are   there  chieflv  for  tba  ool 
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there  is  really  a  great  amonnt  of  book- 
work  done.    Still,  in  all  Oxford,  reading 
men  are  certainly  in  a  minority.    A  very 
good  "  tale  of  two  cities  "  might  be  told 
of  Oxford  seen  from  two  points  of  view; 
but  there  would  be  less  to  be  said  of  "a 
city  at  work  "  than  of  "  a  city  at  play." 
It  is  very  diflBcult  to  write  about  uni- 
versity matters  without  being  unintelli- 
gible to  general  readers.     In  the  first 
place,  many  of  our  technical  expressions 
seem  to  have  been  very  arbitrarily  con- 
trived, and  to  bear  very  little  historical 
or  etymological  reference  to  the  thing 
which  they  represent.     A  person  who 
knows  nothing  of  Oxford  will  probably 
see  nothing  "small"  in  Eesponsions, 
nothing   "  moderate "   in   Moderations, 
nothing   "  great  "   in   examination  for 
degree.     The  fond  parent,  again,  who 
hears  that  his  son  has  given  a  "  wine," 
may,  if  his  imagination  be  strong,  conjure 
up  an  awful  picture  of  noise  and  excess 
in  place  of  the  very  modest  reality.     If 
he  knows  that  his  son  is  "training,"  how 
will  he  not  shudder  for  fear  of  injury  to 
heart,  lungs,  and  sinews  1     What  out- 
sider that  hears  "boating"  mentioned 
will  believe  how  thoroughly  the  simple 
amasement    has    developed    into    the 
serious  business  1     How  shall  a  mother 
not  tremble  to  read  of  "  floored  sconces," 
or  (still  more   dreadful !)  of  "  weekly 
batels"1     Will  not  her  maternal  heart 
sink  to  hear  that  her  boy  has  been  in 
for  "  grinds  "  or  has  run  a  "  dead  heat "? 
Our  difficulties,  however,  do  not  even 
end  here.     They  are  very  much  aug- 
mented by  the  fact  that  many  persons 
have  a   certain    knowledge  of  Oxford 
matters  which  is  worse  than  ignorance. 
These  form  their  notions  of  life  at  Christ 
Church   or  Balliol  from  the  pages  of 
college  novels,  and  are  perfectly  ready 
to  look  upon  "  The  Adventures  of  Mr, 
Verdant  Green"  as  the  correct  hand- 
book to  Oxford.    Eeally  good  novels  are 
nowadays  by  no  means  too  plentiful; 
but  of  all  bad  novels  the  tribe  of  college 
novels  which  have  appeared  lately  are 
the  worst.     "Tom  Brown  at  Oxford," 
as  a  book  with  a  purpose,  does  not  come 
into  our  category  of  college  novels ;  but 
other  books  which  afiect  to   describe 


Oxford  manners  are  bad,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  untrue  without  any  excuse  for 
their  iintruth.  If  an  author  is  forced 
to  attempt  a  dull  subject,  he  may  claim 
allowances  if  he  endeavours  to  brighten 
it  up  by  drawing  freely  on  his  imagina- 
tion. Novelists,  however,  who  write 
about  Oxford  have  no  such  excuse.  Any 
man  with  average  power  of  novel- writing, 
who  cannot  put  together  an  interesting 
story  from  actual  facts  of  Oxford  expe- 
rience, is  not  likely  to  improve  his  book 
by  making  his  hero  a  Crichton,  and 
placing  him  in  an  unreal  atmosphere  of 
Eonian  Catholic  Propagandism,  vicious 
extravagance,  intemperance,  and  general 
villany.  As  long  as  people  are  foimd 
to  read  and  to  believe  in  the  pernicious 
rubbish  periodically  published  as  fEdthful 
descriptions  of  Oxford  life,  so  long  will 
the  general  public  remain,  by  no  fault 
of  their  own,  under  a  false  impression 
of  what  an  Oxford  man  really  is.  Why 
will  not  some  one  contrive  us  a  true 
college  novel?  Why  does  not  some 
"  Don  "  write  us  some  Oxford  "  Sketches  "  I 

It  must  be  admitted  that  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  give  an  exact  definition  of 
what  one  means  by  "  an  Oxford  man." 
What  is  the  nameless  je  ne  sais  qtwi 
which  is  held  to  distinguish  the  class  ? 
The  wonderful  creature  which  has  been 
immortalized  in  the  song  of  "The 
Thoroughbred  Oxford  Man"  probably 
never  had  a  more  than  mythical  existence. 
There  are,  however,  some  points  about 
the  average  man  whom  one  meets  at 
Oxford,  which  are  not  hard  to  take  hold 
of.  In  his  case  the  mystic  I-don*t-know- 
what  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  several 
distinct  elements.  We  can  trace  an 
evident  I-don't-know-why  in  his  actions; 
a  fatal  I-don't-know-when  in  his  frantic 
resolutions  to  b^in  to  read ;  a  haughty 
I-don't-know-yott  in  his  communications 
with  his  feUows ;  and  in  some,  though 
happily  not  in  all,  cases,  a  painful  I-don't- 
know-much  in  his  style  of  conversation. 

We  should  find  it  as  hard  now  to 
enumerate  severally  all  the  different 
types  of  Oxford  men,  as  Virgil  found  it 
nineteen  hundred  years  ago  to  give  a 
complete  list  of  wines.  Generally  speak- 
ing, men  differ  from  one  another  much 


(^avcs  an  unpleaisant  afbeF- 
liis  be  true  in  the  world 
is    true  also  in   Oxford, 
( s  of  men  are  represented. 
'  (  oiiimon,  but  a  very  false, 
'  you  may  know  an  Oxford 
1    you   see  him."      It  is 
rstand  how  0!ich  an  idea 
iginated  ;  bat  it  may  haVB 
ion  in  the  taat  tbat^  of  all 
iditions  of  men,  your  Ox- 
lost  given  to  the  imitation 
In  dress,  in  opinions,  in 
•ression,  if  any  one  man 
ig  new  and  taking,  in  two 
:e  to  have  shoals  of  imita- 
matter  of  clothes  of  an  im- 
and  unspeakable  pattern, 
ns;  can  hardly  le  sud  to 
3(1.    If  the  fiat  has  onee 
D  brim  is  too  broad  or  too 
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ana  aeeds  by  those  of  his  nei$ 
He  treats  himself  as  he  treats  hi 
and  puts  himself  on  or  back, 
ing  as  he  is  slow  or  fast  in  con 
with    others.     This   principle 
much  aided  at  Oxford  by  constat 
course ;  sharp  comers  are  very 
robbed  o£     It  is  useless  to 
more  than  a  tacit  resistance 
assimilative  process.     In  a  sta 
were,  of  moral  alliteration,  if  one 
be  llqnid,  it  is    better   to  be 
Fashion^  of  course,  in  all  places 
advantages  as  well  as  its  drawbc 
is  not  snrprisiQg  that  of  Oxford 
graduate  customs  some  should 
and  some  good.    A  very  bad  cp 
of  the  state  of  things  in  Oxford 
sent  lA  the  growing  fondness  for 
of  slang.  Now  slang  would  be  v< 
in  its  way,  if  it  were  made  amei 
judicious  improvement  But  a  set 
expressions  have  grown  up  at 
lately,  which  are  utterly  without  1 
and  which  seem  to  have  no  i 
a£aU.  These  are  generally  used 
repartee;  and  a  joke,  nuide  oi 
with  some  applicability,  is  not 
qnentiy  established  as  a  conv 
trick  of  expression,  which  is  i 
everybody  tOl  it  becomes  weariso 
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one  another  in  tbe  street  with  so  churlish 
a  recognition  that  it  might  be  supposed 
that  each  had  recently  detected  the  other 
in  the  act  of  stealing  his  spoons.  'Soi 
long  ago,  if  two  undergraduates  ran  foul 
of  one  another  upon  the  river,  they  would 
have  expressed  themselves  in  language 
as  unparliamentary  as  if  they  had  been 
speaking  across  the  table  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  This  practice  has  been 
happily  put  down  by  public  opinion. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  Oxford  cus- 
toms are  good,  and  could  be  ill  spared. 
For  instance,  an  undergraduate  is  the 
most  hospitable  creature  in  the  world. 
He  entertains  everything  but  ideas  of 
economy.  An  undergraduate  with  a  large 
circle  of  acquaintances  lives  in  a  con- 
stant round  of  invitations.  Still,  how- 
ever pleasant  this  may  be,  it  can  be 
carried  too  far :  hospitality,  when  con- 
tinuous, is  not  likely  to  be  discreet. 
Another  very  fashionable  virtue  at  Ox- 
ford is  muscular  energy,  which  may  be 
detincd  as  "a  formed  state  or  habit 
which  deliberatelv  chooses  to  take  exer- 
cise  in  the  afternoon."  It  is  considered 
absolutely  immoral  at  Oxford  to  spend  a 
whole  day  indoors.  For  rowing  men 
there  is,  of  course,  the  river  ;  and  these, 
tbe  whole  year  round,  are  assiduous  in 
their  worship  of  Isis.  Others,  who  take 
no  interest  in  the  boats,  or  who  lazily 
complain  ^^nimium  Foro  distare  Cart- 
jios"  will  patronise  the  cricket-field  or 
the  running-ground,  easily  accessible  by 
cabs  and  pony-phaetons.  In  the  winter, 
it'  there  be  no  skating,  and  in  wet  weather, 
racquets,  tennis,  fives,  or  billiards  be- 
come the  rage.  Undergraduates  who 
see  no  incompatibility  between  sword 
and  gown  become  volunteers.  Some 
men  keep  horses,  or  hire  them  ;  others 
practise  at  Mr.  Maclaren*s  gymnasium  ; 
otliers  take  constitutionals  to  Headington. 
or  Shotover.  Kecentlv,  Oxford  men 
have  been  bitten  with  the  velocipede 
mania,  and  they  are  seen  nowadays,  in  the 
suburbs  and  even  in  the  streets,  adven- 
tuiing  themselves  on  bicycles.  In  short, 
in  some  form  or  another,  all  young  Ox- 
ford takes  regular  exercise ;  and  the  habit 
of  improving  the  mind  at  the  expense  of 
the  body  is  going  steadily  out  of  fashion. 


In  a  discussion  upon  Oxford  ethics 
the  subject  of  Oxford  politics  may  be 
introduced  without  an  apology.  Oxford 
undergraduates  as  a  rule  are  Conserva- 
tives. Of  these,  some  of  course  have 
honest  opinions,  and  plenty  to  say  in 
their  defence.  Others  come  up  with  a 
store  of  opinions  home-made.  Others, 
again,  are  Conservatives  from  a  sheep* 
like  trick  of  imitation  which  makes 
them  exalt  a  man  whose  opinion  they 
consider  safe  into  a  sort  of  political 
bell-wether.  Lastly,  there  are  some 
who  would  find  it  hard  to  give  a 
reason  for  their  political  faith:  these, 
therefore,  profess  Conservatism,  as  a 
creed  requiring  little  explanation.  On 
the  other  hand,  undergraduate  Liberal- 
ism is  not  entirely  free  from  suspicion. 
A  man  builds  up  for  himself  a  theory 
that  Intellect  and  Liberalism  go  toge- 
ther, and  then  he  declares  himself  to 
be  a  Liberal  that  he  may  prove  himself 
to  be  clever.  Or  perhaps  he  finds  an 
opening  for  his  energy  in  the  theoretical 
remodelling  of  society :  he  begins  by 
being  liberal,  and  soon  becomes  extea- 
vagant.  Or,  lastly,  it  may  be  that  he 
too  has  a  conscience.  Generally  speak- 
ing, undergraduates,  upon  political  and 
other  subjects,  are  learning  to  think 
more  and  to  talk  less.  Intolerance  is 
rapidly  disappearing.  A  man  is  not  now 
snubbed  at  Oxford  because  of  his  reli- 
gious or  political  opinions,  or  because 
he  is  poor,  or  because  he  cannot  produce 
a  grandfather.  The  form  in  which  inr 
tolerance  shows  itself  chiefly  is  the  sub- 
lime contempt  which  the  members  of 
one  college  sometimes  express  for  the 
members  of  some  less  distinguished  body. 
But  even  this  patriotic  bigotry  is  becom- 
ing mitigated  by  the  existence  of  clubs 
which  bring  men  of  all  colleges  together. 

It  was  suggested  above  that  many  men 
go  to  Oxford  to  learn  manner;  it  would 
hardly  be  tnie  to  say  that  there  are  not 
some  who  go  up  without  having  learnt 
manners.  There  has  been,  however,  a 
decided  improvement  in  this  respect 
even  within  the  last  few  years.  It  is 
not  often,  for  instance,  that  an  under- 
graduate is  intentionally  rude  to  a  proc- 
tor. "The  University  cad,"  who  forgets 
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that  a  proctor  is  at  tlip  s^nic  time  a 
geutlfiituni,  anil  wiio  lr>iik~  u|"iii  him  as 
a  fiiney  sppciEs  of  rnii-inlili'.  is  happily 
very  rare  in  these  iluj.^.  '  '>jltet,'6  tutors 
and  dons  generally,  when  not  treated  by 
Tindergmduates  as  jiolitely  aa  tliey  might 
"be,  do  nut  perliapa  deserve  pDliteness  u 
they  ouglit,  In  some  cases  there  is  a 
tacit  hostUity  between  seniors  and 
juniors  whith  argues  faults  on  both 
Bides.  Some  undergraduates  look  upon 
a  don  as  a  creatun^  oiTiipying  the 
position  uf  an  uahfr.  ;i[ul  |H'rforming 
the  functions  of  a  niii"^'Ty-;,'i)verness. 
They  resent  hia  petty  iiitcrl'.K'ticfls,  and 
nauseate  the  hitter  iiill-^  i  I  iHscipline 
which  he  from  time  tu  liiin'  itisista  upon 
forcinfT,  nngilded,  duwii  iln-ir  throats. 
In  return,  the  unsjmpatlic.tic  don  re- 
ganls  his  undergraduates  as  heinga  little 
better  tlinn  refractory  casuals,  and  he 
treats  them  accordingly  with  all  the 
delicacy  and  tact  which  their  circom- 
stanccs  seem  to  him  to  ri'i^uire.  In 
colleges  where  this  want  of  sympathy 
exists,  the  dona  are  etemidly  haying 
their  doors  screwed  up,  their  windows 
broken,  and  their  lives  made  generally 
imaatisfaetory  to  them.  In  revenge,  the 
undergraduates  have  to  submit  to  fines, 
impositions,  and  every  other  sort  of 
Bchoolhoy  punishment  short  of  persoiial 
chastisement,  besides  prolwble  rustica- 
tion and  possible  expulsion  nda  is 
the  dark  side  of  the  [,  t  re  h  h  f 
tunatcly  is  seen  very     Id  d  d 

undergraduates  live  1  t 

comfortable  relations  tc      rd        h    tl 
Not  unfrequcntly  ad  h 

college  boat    or   pi  y  h  II 

eleven  :  if  his  physi  id  t    11 

of  such  exercise,  th  lid 

other  ways  in  which  h        j       k    I 
^If  popular.     Of  c  t 

will  occasionally  happ  tl 

best-regulated  colleg  It  1  t- 
bursts  of  anarchy  ar    g  rare 

social  culture  advance..  It  i»  quitt,  the 
exception  when  a  college  does  not  com- 
port itself  with  at  least  the  outward 
decorum  of  a  "Happy  Family."  In 
their  intercourse  with  one  another,  un- 
dei^raduates  are  as  free  and  as  easy  as 
it  is  possible  for  them  to  be.     Goods  in 


college  are  practically  had  in  common  ; 
there  is  nothing  which  you  cannot  borrow, 
there  is  nothing  which  yon  may  not  ba 
asked  to  lend.  A  man  with  large  or 
otherwise  eligible  rooms,  for  instance, 
is  continually  asked  to  lend  them  to  his 
friends  for  their  entertainments.  Some- 
times a  set  of  rooms  are  borrowed,  in 
the  owner's  absence  and  without  his 
permission,  by  a  party  of  practical  jokers, 
who  turn  their  opportunity  to  the  most 
amusing  account  They  proceed  to 
"  make  hay,"  which  is  done  by  inge- 
niouHly  rearranging  the  fiimiture,  booka, 
pictures,  &c.,  into  the  most  abnormal 
and  ludicrous  positions.  The  victim's 
aurprisB  is  naturally  Tory  great  when  h« 
returns  to  find  that  "  chaos  is  come 
again."  The  humour  of  this  jest,  ami 
of  others  like  it,  depends  of  conrse  upon 
the  taste  in  which  it  is  carried  out,  and 
upon  the  extent  to  which  it  is  allowed 
to  go.  There  can  be  no  fun  in  wilfully 
destroying  property,  or  in  annoying  a 
man  who  seriously  objects  to  be  made 
sport  of.  Bullying  has  nevpr  flourished 
mufh  at  Oxford.  Tlie  few  bullies  who 
remain  exist  only  on  sufferance,  and  are 
forced  to  keep  their  experiments  secret. 
It  has  been  asserted  tjiat  modem  gal- 
lantry is  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  the  Uni- 
versity, and  that  Oxford  Dorimants,  so 
far  from  "  handing  a  fish-wife  across  tli& 
kennel  "  will  absolutely  he  rude  enough 
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if  he  does  not  understand  Mtzait,  ho 
can  "interpret"  Offenbach;  though  he 
may  not  admire  Mr.  Sanlley,  he  roars  at 
Jlr.  Vance.  But  musical  tas1«  is  im- 
proving. Many  men  have  pianos  in 
their  rooms,  and  not  a  few  play  really 
well.     Theatrical  performances  are  just 
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now  very  popular  at  Oxford,  and  are 
usually  done  well,  and  in  good  taste. 
One  element  of  success  in  college,  as  in 
regimental  theatricals,  is  the  fact  that 
the  actors  do  not  expect  a  hetter  part  in 
return  for  a  larger  suhscription,  as  is  so 
often  the  case  elsewhere.  At  Oxford,  a 
stage- manager  is  a  recognised  autocrat. 
Amateur  musical  and  theatrical  perfor- 
mances in  Oxford  cluster  generally  round 
the  feast  of  Commemoration,  a  "  show " 
which  it  is  impossihle  to  describe.  Ox- 
ford at  Commemoration  is  metamor- 
phosed into  a  huge  kaleidoscope,  in  which 
balls,  breakfasts,  dinners,  drives,  picnics, 
promenades,  flower-shows,  fetes,  concerts, 
croquet-parties,  theatricals,  boat-proces- 
sions, and  flirtations  are  jumbled  up 
together  for  a  week  in  the  most  charm- 
ingly-arranged confusion,  and  with  won- 
derfid  effects.  Commemoration  is  unique. 
To  be  believed  in,  it  must  be  seen ;  to 
be  appreciated,  it  must  be  "  done." 

Extraordinary  accounts  have  been 
given  of  Oxford  "  wine-parties,"  at  which 
it  has  been  said  that  excess  is  an  almost 
universal  rule.  To  those  who  know 
anything  about  the  matter,  such  stories 
would  be  very  ludicrous  if  they  were 
not  so  libellous.  There  may  be,  perhaps, 
a  few  men  at  Oxford  who  habitually 
take  more  wine  than  is  good  for  them ; 
but  these  no  more  influence  the  whole 
character  of  the  University  than  a  fly 
imparts  a  general  tone  to  the  amber  in 
which  it  is  so  unaccountably  found.  Even 
smoking  is  upon  the  decrease  at  present; 
so  much  so,  that  it  is  not  now  considered 
binding  upon  a  host  to  keep  cigars  or 
tobacco  in  his  rooms  for  his  guests'  con- 
sumption, unless  he  be  a  smoker  himself. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  nobody  has 
made  a  good  collection  of  Oxford  Jx/m 
mots.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  tra- 
ditional wit  floating  about  in  the  Uni- 
versity, which  well  deserves  a  "local 
habitation."  A  "Golden  Treasury  of 
Oxford  Humour "  might  find  room  for 
some  few  contributions  from  modem 
drolls ;  though,  generally  speaking,  the 
witticisms  of  Oxford  men  in  the  present 
decade  are  respectable  only  by  reason  of 
their  antiquity.  Jokes,  whose  age  and 
authorship  are  everywhere  well  known, 


are  produced  as  originals  with  the 
most  ingenuous  effrontery.  Eetailers 
of  vamped-up  jests  are  more  numerous 
among  doctors  and  masters  than  among 
bachelors  and  undergraduates :  such 
habits  of  conversational  plagiarism  grow 
worse  by  degrees. 

The  modem  rage  for  athletic  sports  in 
Oxford  affords  a  wide  field  for  discus- 
sion ;  but  from  a  social  point  of  view  a 
very  brief  consideration  of  the  subject 
may  suffice.  An  undergraduate  who  is 
a  fijst-rate  runner,  if  he  takes  the  trouble 
to  make  running  the  serious  business  of 
his  life  for  a  time,  may  within  a  year  or 
two  win  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of 
plate  in  prizes,  a  quite  unlimited  reputa- 
tion, and  a  valuable  circle  of  acquaint- 
ances. Whether,  while  thus  employed, 
he  may  not  be  wasting  his  time  and 
destroying  his  health,  is  a  question  not 
easy  to  decide. 

If  eyes  and  ears  be  safe  guides  in  such 
matters,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  Oxford 
undergraduates,  take  them  for  all  in  all, 
are  at  least  as  respectable,  socially  and 
morally  estimated,  as  any  body  of  young 
men  in  the  world.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
thought  that,  with  all  their  opportunities 
of  culture,  they  might  be  better  than 
they  are.  It  should,  however,  be  re- 
membered that  Oxford  has  a  pampered 
atmosphere.  All  the  surroundings  of  Ox- 
ford life  tend  to  make  a  man  more  proud 
of,  and  less  dependent  upon,  himself. 
The  residents,  when  they  have  made  his 
acquaintance,  flatter  and  spoil  him ;  the 
tradesmen  give  him  unlimited  credit ; 
the  servants  and  the  hangers-on  of  his 
college  bow  down  to  him.  Who  shall 
throw  the  first  stone  at  a  man  who  comes 
not  quite  unscathed  from  such  an  ordeal? 

Nobody  can  be  better  aware  than  the 
writer  that  this  article  is  inadequate 
and  desultory ;  that  it  is  too  much  like 
the  report  of  a  commission,  and  toa 
little  like  a  picture.  Yet,  perhaps,  what 
it  has  lost  in  attractiveness  it  may  have 
gained  in  accuracy.  If  a  man  should 
try  to  paint  a  picture  of  Oxford,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  avoid  a  tendency  to  intro- 
duce warm  purple  tints,  composed  no 
more  surely  of  Dark  Blue  than  of 
couleur  de  rose. 


EARTH   TO   EARTH. 


Yip\'  bill  me  coant  and  weigli  the  sUrs, 
Tiir^   imineniorial  avatdrs 

ni'  light,  which  reached  na  yestenlay. 
And  yut  has  journeyed  without  cease 
From  that  abode  of  burning  peace 

Where  it  was  kindled  far  away, 

Jlofori?  the  Earth  began  to  run 

Ilur  little  round,  while  Earth  and  Sun 

W'ere  yet  a  miat  of  watery  fire ; 
As  though  that  pilgrimage  of  light 
ImmerxsTiiable,  infinite, 

Kept  even  paca  with  our  deaire; 

A.i  though  we  all  had  nought  to  know 
l-l-icept  our  littleneea ;  aa  though 

The  Toicele^  music  of  the  spheres 

Made  all  the  voic«a  nothing  worth 
That  blow  mfii's  nmno.'!  about  on  Earth. 
And  arc  not  drowned  by  any  tears. 

You  speak  to  cars  that  will  not  heed  ; 
The  flectitis  yenrs  to  years  succeed, 

And  still  tiie  lonfjings  multiply. 
Which  the  blank  stars  can  never  slake, 
"Which  only  fruitful  l^rth  can  wake. 

Which  only  Earth  can  satisfy, 

Who  fosters  us  while  Fate  allows, 
W^ho  binds  about  her  weary  brows 
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Beyond  the  years  of  Earth,  yea  far 
Beyond  the  years  of  any  star, 

A  treasure-house  is  perfected, 
Where  all  the  spoils  that  Death  can  store 
But  make  us  richer  than  hefore. 

While  we  remember  what  is  dead. 

And  echoes  there  of  many  a  name 
That  tired  the  voice  of  earthly  Fame 

Wake  everlasting  memory 
Of  deeds  too  glorious  to  forget 
When  every  star  that  shines  hath  set 

In  daylight  of  eternity. 

Or  if  that  promise  be  a  dream, 
If  Time,  a  never-ending  stream 

Without  beginning,  must  suffice 
With  always  good,  and  never  best, 
And  no  falfilling  of  high  rest 

On  watchtowers  of  Paradise; 

We  need  not  wait  to  feed  our  scorn 
On  planets  that  are  being  bom 

Out  of  the  cloudy  lighted  skies; 
Our  little  Earth  hath  change  enough 
Of  sweet  and  bitter,  smooth  and  rough, 

To  know,  to  suffer,  and  despise. 

G.  A.  SiMCOX. 
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IIY  AttaHDEACON  ALLXN: 


Fi-n>H  n  LcK.T  iPiiUm  to  his  BrUlurr,  July  25,  184*. 


I  1  t  1     1      n    [   n  ]         1      uple  of 

1  1         I       I    1 1        T  reftehed 

tl  II      1  I  rlay  laat 

I  I     1  scarcely 
I  1  n   perhaps 

nil    rl   I        1  III  thgrey 

btt  r    and  son  c     f  1      1  elh  out, 

can  e  to  the  d  r  1  1  t,rcat  deal 
of  k  ndn  ss  nl  ]  1  ^  I  n  anner 
mlc  n    I  mc  t     II      1  ITie  first 

imi  r  r  m     i    1  ii  g    hat  of 

tl  pla  n  Bxter  or  t  ^\  I  tl  He 
ushered  mc  into  th    1  n  n^  where 

his  w  ie  has  sler  an  1  a  Mi^  Moore 
(staying  n  tl  e  house)  were  j  st  finiBhing 
tea.  Over  the  fircplaco  was  th  engmv 
ing  from  Domenichinos  picture  ol  &t. 
John ;  opposite  a  real  Wilson,  a  very 
fine  landscape,  with  two  prints  from 
German  designs — Christ  blesKiiig  little 
children,  Overbeck,  and  St.  John 
preaching  in  the  wildcrness,^ — a  drawing 
of  the  exterior  of  Ottcrbourne  Church, 
a  print  of  Judj;c  Coluridge,  and  Stranjje's 
engraving  of  Vandyke's  three  faces  of 
Cliarles  L  ^Vn  engraving  of  Bishop 
Selwyn  stood  against  some  books.  After 
tea  we  went  to  the  drawing-room,  where 
liung  two  engravings  after  IJaffaene, 
— the  TransfiguFiition  and  the  Marriage 
of  Joseph,  —  Belsha/zar's  Feast,  by 
Martin,  a  large  head  of  our  Saviour, 
after  Guide,  a  head  of  Bishop  Fox 
(both  prints),  and  one  or  two  drawinf^s  of 
landscapes.  In  his  study  there  is  \\'(-st- 
macott'a  marble  bust  of  Newman,  a 
copy  (in  oil?)  of  -len'my  Taylor's  por- 
trait, prints  of  Archbishop  Moore,  ihe 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Lord  Grenville. 
The  first  evening  Keble  talked  of  the 
difficulty  of  getting  Hampshire  properly 
atocked  with  tlmrches ;  the  population 
was  scattered ;  the  river  ran  like  a 
ribbon  through  the  country,  but  the 
cottages  did  not  nestle  close  to  it,  as 


was  the  case  in  Wilts  and  Oxfordshire. 
He  gave  h  s  fanners  a  good  character  ; 
Sir  W  Heathcote  took  pains  in  the 
selection  of  tenants.  While  Kehle  was 
out  of  the  room,  Arnold's  life  was 
spoken  of — the  book  lay  on  the  table. 
Mrs,  Keble  said  it  had  been  specially 
painful  to  her  husband.  At  evening 
prayer  every  one  stood,  while  Mr.  Keble 
read  six  or  eight  verses  from  the  Bible; 
then  the  sentences,  "  We  are  now  como 
to  the  evening  of  another  day,"  &k,  and 
then  the  servants  and  all  kneeled  down, 
not  at  chairs,  nor  at  a  table,  but  without 
support.     The  next  morning  I  had  to 

alk  inl  breakfast  with  one  of  the 
curates  of  a  district  church,  to  see  the 
Sunday-school,  I  got  back  to  church 
at  Iliirslcy  ;  the  curate  read  prayers :  all 
that  was  noticeable  was  that  during  tlie 
lessons  ilr.  Keble  at  the  communion- 
table, and  liis  family  in  his  pew,  stood, 
Mr.  Kcble's  sermon'  was  to  the  jouug 
people  after  con  firm  at  itm,  very  scriptural, 
admirably  arranged,  and,  as  I  tJiought, 
among  the  very  best,  if  not  the  best, 
I  had  heard;  extremely  simple.  After 
the  communion  we  went  home  to  lun- 
cheon, where  was  Dr.  Moberly  (who 
during  the  holidays  at  Winehcs-ter 
lives  at  a  farm  which  he  has  purchased 

1  TJie  sormon  to  the  persons  newly  cou- 
fimi.-.!  at.  Hursley  Cluiruh,  July  21,  184i,  wns 
to  tliB  fllLTl  tlint  life  unif  fulf  of  Jisai)j>oiiit- 
mciils  ;  perliajis,  after  all  their  iiiPiiai-ati<m, 
tlii^y  niiulit  have  been  disappoiiiteil  tlint  llie 
rito  of  Coiirinti.itiou  hoA  not  not  at  the  tiiiio 
iTn]iifssi:d  them  more.  They  might  even  ft'ol 
ilisjij.]nniiteil,  when  tliey  came  to  the  Holy 
CixiinuLnLOTi,  that  tliey  dul  not  receive  a  ui-^tc 
sensible  bleaaing  ;  yet  let  them  not  faint,  Imt 
pernevcre  ;  liere  we  walk  by  fnith,  not  I'y 
aiflht ;  let  tliem  eonlume  jiatielitly  in  tho 
dilifTciit  use  of  nil  the  means  of  gracr-  aupjilied 
to  tliem,  struKgling  on,  ami  tlien,  when  they 
ciirac  nt  lust  to  the  full  commnnion  of  ll\o 
sain  it,  nssnreJly  they  woiUJ  not  be  dis- 
a!.poi,.tD<L 
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in  HuTsley  parisli)  and  Eonndell  Palmer. 
The  talk  went  on  Scripture  prints,  and 
on  those  published  by  Mr.  Hope  and 
by  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society. 

Eoundell  Palmer  said  that  the 
essence  of  such  a  Committee  as  ours 
(that  of  General  Literature)  must  be 
caution. 

I  recommended  him  to  write  a  grum- 
bling letter  about  the  giving  up  of  the 
publication  of  the  designs  after  Eafifaelle, 
as  such  a  letter  would  strengthen  the 
hands  of  those  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee who  wished  them  continued. 

Keble  said  that,  "  as  they  must  go  in 
a  diagonal,  the  great  matter  was  to 
apply  as  much  force  as  one  could  in  the 
right  direction." 

Roundell  Palmer  said,  "  And  beyond 
the  right  direction,  as  Aristotle  held 
that  the  way  to  recover  a  bent  stick 
was  to  force  it  in  the  opposite  curve." 

On  Keble  laughing  approvingly,  I 
said,  "  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Keble,  you  would 
never  recommend  going  on  the  other  side 
of  right  to  get  your  neighbours  to  go 
exactly  right." 

He  rejoined,  "  Why,  I  was  not  speak- 
ing of  the  morality  of  such  a  course  of 
proceeding,  but  only  of  its  effects ; " 
and  then  asked  if  I  thought  a  grumble 
to  the  Tract  Committee  would  do  any 
good,  as  he  had  one  in  store,  ready 
to  be  fired  off,  if  likely  to  prove 
serviceable. 

In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Keble  took  me  to 
his  Sunday-school,  and  first  examined 
his  boys  in  the  Catechism,  and  after- 
wards asked  me  to  take  them  in  Scrip- 
ture, especially  in  the  proofs  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  evening 
was  hot,  and  the  room  close,  so  we  took 
them  into  the  yard,  under  the  shadow 
of  some  trees  growing "  in  the  church- 
yard,  which  adjoins  the  school.  After 
church  we  took  a  walk  in  the  park,  to 
see  an  old  castle,  or  rather  the  moat 
of  one,  built  by  Bishop  Henry  de  Blois 
(1129-71).  On  the  road  we  talked  of 
the  examination  of  candidates  for  Orders, 
Keble  having  heard  elsewhere  of  my 
being  chaplain  to  Bishop  Lonsdale.  On 
my  mentioning  that  the  only  books  we 
recommended   were    Pearson,    Hooker 


(Book  v.),  and  Butler,  Keble  said  he 
supposed  these  were  our  three  English 
classics.  In  talking  about  Church  his- 
tory, he  said  he  liked  to  look  at  it  with 
reference  to  some  one  man  who  lived  at 
the  period  he  was  reading  about,  and  to 
make  out,  as  much  as  he  could,  what 
that  person  thought  of  what  was  going 
on  around  him ;  to  take  at  one  time 
"Saeculum  Ignatianum,"  at  another 
"  Saeculum  Cyprianicum,"  <fec.  Speaking 
of  the  mystical  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture, I  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  following 
Augustine;  I  said  I  preferred  what  I 
had  read  of  Chrysostom's  expositions. 
Mr.  Keble  said  he  thought  Augustine's 
mind  was  rather  oratoricd.  than  poetical ; 
.  that  he  did  not  think  his  spiritualiza- 
tions  of  Scripture  were  inventions,  but 
were  actually  drawn  from  a  stock  of 
Catholic  interpretation,  then  accessible, 
and  reaching  from  the  Apostles'  days. 
He  found  that  mystical  interpretations 
took  hold  of  the  common  people  ;  and 
again,  on  my  expressing  my  fear  of 
adding  anything  to  God's  Word,  he  said 
that  his  plan  was,  when  he  met  with 
any  mystical  interpretation  which  struck 
him  as  probable,  to  consult  the  books 
within  his  reach,  and  if  he  found  the 
same  view  entertained  by  one  or  two 
of  the  ancients,  he  gave  it  to  his  people 
without  scruple,  as  feeling  pretty  sure 
that  he  was  right.  On  my  mentioning 
Wogan,  Keble  said  that  with  him  he 
could  not  go  along,  as  his  mystical  in- 
terpretations were  not  the  interpreta- 
tions of  the  ancient  Church.  He  pro- 
mised to  write  me  something  about  the 
examinations  for  Orders,  if,  on  reflec- 
tion, he  could  think  of  anything  likely 
to  help  me.  At  dinner  we  had  three 
curates,  and  another  clergyman.  Some 
of  the  talk  went  on  the  best  modes  of 
catechising  children,  and  of  managing 
Sunday-schools.  I  spoke  of  what  I 
thought  could  be  done  by  a  teacher  to 
lead  his  scholars  to  compare  different 
passages  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  so,  in  a 
measure,  to  find  out  its  interpretation 
for  themselves.  Mr.  Keble,  dissenting, 
asked  how  far  I  should  think  it  wise 
to  foster  in  the  scholars  the  notion 
that  they  could  themselves  find  out  the 
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moauiog  of  the  Scn|ituru.-i ;  iiQii  was  it 
not  beat  to  \(v\a  Uioui  tlie  iuterpreta- 
tion  with  uulliotity  i 

There  was  sume  talk  about  Bisliop 
"Wilson,  ami  liis  son,  iinJ  tlio  editor  of 
his  works  ;  also  abuul  tUu  aliottrhomed 
cattle  of  tlic  SouUi^imptim  allow.  The 
folloiring  day,  talking  of  llliver  Crom- 
well, Mr.  Kelilc  said  that,  from  some 
letters  now  in  Sir  W.  lloathcote'a  poB- 
aessioii,  it  appeared  tlint  Olivor  Gium- 
well  was  as  sharp  in  biiviiis  land  aa 
in  other  things.  'I'alliiii-  r>f  (.larlyle's 
making  a  hero  of  liiui,  Mr.  Keble  said, 
"  WHiitewasliiiig  \a  a  vi'j'y  giiod  trade, 
and  it  oujjlit  to  liavi'  olevcr  ftOow»  in  it 
as  well  as  'djier  tmiles;"  but  after  a 
pauai.'  iiQ  added,  "The  worst  of  the 
whituwa slung  is.  that  to  be  auceeaaful 
in  it  one  must  blackwaah  such  a  number 
of  othec  people,"  And,  again,  aftsr 
another  pause, — "  The  moat  evident 
Btain  on  Milton's  moral  chariictet  wcnild 
be  removed,  could  Carlylo  be  sucoeaaful 
in  this" — alluding  to  Milton's  iiatteiy 
of  Oliver  Cromwell.  \V'o  had  a  long 
day's  work  in  the  school.  The  boys' 
Bcliool  is  a  remarkably  good  one.  the 
girls'  school  respectable.  Mr.  Keble 
said  afterwards  he  thought  that  ho  and 
I  went  on  two  different  plans  in  teach- 
ing children,  and  that  it  would  he  better 
for  the  future  to  make  the  instruction  a 
mixture  of  analysis  and  synthesis ;  that 
lie  had  been  in  the  habit,  after  reading 
a  passage  of  Scripture,    of  asking  liis 


boya  what  they  had  learned  from  it, 
whereas  I  liad  put  the  conclueiona  be- 
fore them,askiiig  them  for  the  premiaoes; 
t.g.  asking  what  passages  of  Scrlptare 
taught  us  the  fitting  eobjocta  of  prayer, 
and  the  mode  in  which  prayer  should 
he  offered.  In  the  evening  he  took  me 
to  see  the  gardens  of  Huraley  Park  "We 
had  some  talk  about  the  beat  eipoaitora 
of  Scripture  ;  he  said  that  be  believed 
^Newman  recommended  Justiniani'a  ex- 
position of  the  linmans.  He  said  that 
the  volume  of  "Plain  Sermons"  now 
ci:iming  out  was,  hitherto,  all  of  his 
writing;  the  third  volume  being  Posey's, 
the  hfth  volume  Newman's;  that  he 
could  not  always  distinguish  between 
his  brother's  (T.  Keble'*)  sermons  and 
the  editor'a  (I.  Williams). 

On  my  apeaking  of  South  Wales,  ho 
aaked  if  I  were  related  to  you,  I  told 
him  you  were  grown  into  a  rural  dean, 
and  had  just  finished  a  bouae  in  which 
you  would  feel  it  to  be  a  great  honour 
as  well  as  pleasure  to  entertain  himself 
and  Jlrs.  Keble  if  tlieir  travels  should 
ever  bring  them  to  Pembrokeshire.  They 
arc  going  next  week  to  Scotland.  AVe 
}iad  some  talk  about  the  dutifubiess  ol' 
following  tlio  Church's  teaching  in  the 
Suudaj'- school,  so  aa,  if  possible,  to  make 
the  Epistie  interpret  tbe  Gospel.  On 
Tuesday  morning  I  left  to  visit  tlie 
Otterbourue  schools.  I  hope  to  have  the 
pleasure,  however,  of  paying  him  a 
yearly  visit.  J.  A, 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

WHEREIN  WEDDINGS    iiRE  DISCERNED 
AFAR  OFF. 

Henrietta  was  lying  as  usual  in  the 
drawing-room,  with  the  hook  on  her 
lap,  and  the  miniature  vivarium  hy  her 
side,  hut  neither  reading  nor  watching 
the  sea-anemones.  Her  face  was  very 
still,  and  her  eyes  were  shut.  She  was 
thinking.  The  lady's  maid  came  in  and 
peeped  at  her,  and  was  stealing  out  again 
on  tiptoe,  when  she  suddenly  opened 
her  eyes  and  asked  the  hour. 

"  Past  three,  Miss.  Dr.  Vandeleur  is 
coming  up,  Miss ;  I  thought  you  were 
asleep,  and  I  was  going  to  tell  him  so." 

"Ask  him  to  come  in,"  said  Henrietta, 
heginning  to  tremhle  fix)m  head  to  foot, 
hut  trying  hard  to  keep  herself  quiet 
She  gave  him  her  hand  without  speak- 
ing, and  pointed  to  a  chair.  Dr.  Van- 
deleur had  not  seen  her  alone  since  the 
day  when  he  had  asked  whether  he 
might  write  to  ask  her  father's  consent 
to  their  engagement.  Her  lips  had 
scarcely  hreathed  a  "yes"  when  lizzy 
had  broken  the  tite-d-t^te  by  her  un- 
timely entrance,  and  had  commented  so 
rudely  on  it  afterwards. 

"  It  was  a  perfect  godsend,"  said  he, 
sitting  down  just  opposite  her,  "  that  I 
thought  of  calling  to-day  on  the  chance 
of  finding  everybody  out.  I  should 
have  written  if  I  had  been  forced  to  let 
this  day  pass  without  speaking  to  you." 

"  Oh,  Jack,  I  am  glad  you  did  not>" 
said  she,  flushing.  "  People  are  so  pry- 
ing, and  do  say  such  things,  and " 

"  Let  them  pry,"  returned  Vandeleur; 
"  if  they  do,  they  won't  find  out  any- 
thing worse  than  that  two  old  sweet- 
hearts had  a  quarrel  when  they  were 
young  and  silly,  and  made  it  all  straight 
the  instant  they  cut  their  wisdom  teeth." 

Henrietta  laughed.     "  How  late  have 


yours  come  1 "  she  asked.  "  I  cut  mine 
when  I  was  four-and-twenty." 

"  One  isn't  particular  to  a  year  or  so, 
you  know.  Well,  Henrietta,  I  wrote  to 
the  Admiral,  and  the  Admiral  has  re- 
plied with  a  promptitude  worthy  a  better 
cause.  I  suppose  the  long  and  the  short 
of  it  is,  tluit  you're  such  a  charming 
daughter  that  he  can't  make  up  his 
mind  to  part  with  you  for  a  permanency. 
The  feeling  does  him  honour,  I  admit; 
but  we  must  convince  him  between  us 
that  it  mustn't  be  carried  too  fiEUP.  We 
must  steal  a  march  on  him,  Henrietta, 
and  give  him  a  son-in-law  whether  he 
likes  it  or  not."  He  was  rattling  on, 
when  she  stopped  him. 

«  Don't ! "  She  hid  her  face  on  the 
cushion,  and  began  to  cry  quietly,  with 
her  hands  clasped  tight,  as  if  she  were 
in  terrible  pain. 

Dr.  Vandeleur  took  a  hasty  turn 
across  the  room.  "  Confound  that  pig- 
headed old  martinet!"  he  exclaimed. 
"  You  don't  mean  to  let  that  upset  you, 
Henrietta,  surely  1  My  asking  him  at 
all  was  only  a  polite  form.  I've  con- 
sidered myself  an  engaged  man  ever 
since  the  other  day;  and  his  letter 
doesn't  make  one  atom  of  difference  tome. 
Why  on  earth  should  it  to  you  either  ? " 

"Because  he  is  my  father,  you  know," 
she  said,  crying. 

Dr.  Vandeleur  came  and  took  hold  of 
her  hands.  "Henrietta,  look  at  me, 
my  dear.  Tell  me,  now.  You  care  for 
me,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  Why  ask?"  she  said,  crying  still. 
He  knew  how  much  she  cared  for  him. 
She  never,  never  could  have  married 
anybody  else. 

"  That  will  do,"  said  he,  kissing  her 
forehead.  "  Thank  you,  dear,  for  say- 
ing that,  ^ow  I  put  it  to  your  own 
good  sense :  Ought  we  two,  who  have 
been  waiting  a  precious  long  time  as  it 
is,  to  be  kept  waiting  any  longer  on 
account  of  one  old  gentleman's   obsti- 
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nacyl  There  are  bminds  even  to  paren- 
tal aiitliority ;  or  if  not.  tlitre  ouf;lit  to 
be.  You  ate  arrived  at  ytara  of  discre- 
tton"  and  ought  to  jmlgi;  for  yoiirBelf." 

"T]iere  is  this  to  be  said,  Jack,"  she 
re[tlieil,  forcing  herself  tu  be  calm.  "  I 
am  the  oldest.  1  Ilum'  iu'vor  bad  any- 
thing to  do  with  till?  liiiii,L.-iii,!::;-iip  of  my 
sistisra ;  and  I  have  iv  \  ir  ;;iveii  them  a 
good  example  in  anvtliiiiL'  that  I  know 
of  I'apa  18  i.lieadt\illv  -Iri.l  in  soma 
tilings;  in  r.thwa  Ihn'  liriM>  their  own 
■n-ay.  "We  are  a  tu^i..u^  l,..,;M'holii,  Jack. 
I  SQjiposo  Tve  have  -mi  iiil'-n-st  in  each 
other  in  n  ecrfain  way,  ''U^  ■  -no.  I  won't 
critidsc.  I  bavo  liviil  ;i|i:iii  IVom  them, 
a.''  it  were,  and  th^y  m  iiIht  know  me 
snv  I  them,  rightly-  i  v'ill  only  say, 
that  1  am  snre  if  I  inarrired  without 
I'apa's  consent  it.  would  have  a  bad 
inlluonce  on  the  girls.  They  would 
quote  my  behaviour  as  an  excuae  for 
thoir  own,  supposing  a  match  to  be  on 
the  tapis  to  which  Papa's  consent  conld 
not  he  gained.  Tliey  would  not  choose 
to  believe  that  a  woman  may  do  at 
thirty  what  sho  may  not  at  et^'hteen. 
And  then  I'apa  would  say  it  w.ia  all  my 
fault.  And — and — I  could  not  bear 
that.     Do  you  understand  mo,  Jack  1 " 

"  I  understand  that  you  are  the  most 
crotchety  creature  I  ever  had  to  do 
with,"  said  he.  "Do  you  moan  to  say 
you  won't  Lave  mo  for  fear  of  one  of  the 
young  ones  making  a  stolen  match  1 
3)cpend  upon  it,  my  dear,  if  any  of  Uiem 
are  inclined  that  way,  it  will  come  to 
paK8  without  tlie  stimulus  of  your  ex- 
ample. I  think  you  are  treating  me  very 
biidly,  upon  my  word,  Henrietta." 

Henrietta  cried  out  that  s!ie  knew  it, 
but  what  could  she  do )  She  umst  re- 
member that  obedience  to  parents  wa.i  a 
divine  command. 

"  No,  it  was  not,"  roared  Vandeleur, 
walking  to  and  fro.  Not  after  a  certain 
limit.  And  that  limit  had  been  passed. 
Not  all  tlie  fathers  in  creation  should 
make  him  believe  tliat  it  wasn't,  and  ho 
wouldn't  see  Henrietta's  whole  life  sacri- 
iiced  and  take  it  quietly.  He  should 
write  to  the  Admiral,  and  give  him  a 
jiioce  of  his  mind. 

"  No,  dear;  don't  do  that,  please,"  sho 


eoid.  "  It  would  only  make  him  angry. 
It  ia  very  hard,  very  hard  for  both  of 
ua,  but  1  think — 1  hope — I  am  doing 
right  Say  good-bye  now,  dear  Jack, 
and  go " 

"I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  sort," 
quoth  Vandeleur;  "you  lie  back  and  be 
eilent,  or  I  shall  have  you  fainting." 

"  I  had  better  go  back  to  Devon- 
shire," Henrietta  continued  ;  "  I  wish, 
oh,  I  do  wish  I  ha:!  never  come  hero — 
I  thought  I  bad  got  accustomed  to  my 

The  sentence  broke  oU  there  in  along 
sigh;  and  Dr.  Vandeleur  rang  for  the 
lady's  maid  and  sal  volatile,  for  Henrietta 
had  feinted.  Miss  Pincot  was  awed 
into  calmness  by  the  doctor's  presence 
and  did  all  that  was  required  without 
any  flourishing.  He  stayed  till  Henri- 
etta had  regained  consciousness,  and 
then  desired  Pincot  to  find  out  whtm 
Mrs,  Vivian  would  be  home,  aa  he  wished 
to  sec  her,  and  would  wait  in  the  mnm- 
ing-roora  till  she  came.  He  had  waited 
only  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  wheji  the  roll 
of  a  carriage  and  a  succeeding  knock 
told  of  an  arrival. 

Henrietta  was  aware  of  it  too.  Iler 
heai'ing  had  become  painfully  acute. 
Although  the  drawing-room  door  was 
shut,  she  heard  distinctly  the  opening 
and  shuting  of  the  front  door,  the  little 
commotion  in  the  hall,  the  voices  of  Sir 
Louis  and  her  sisters,  Mrs.  Vivian's 
mention  of  her  own  name.  A  moment 
after  they  all  entered;  Lizzy,  once  more 
in  love  with  her  new  bonnet,  ci'ying  out 
to  her  to  admire  it;  Julia  with  an  air 
of  triumph,  and  a  beaming  smile  for 
Sir  Louis,  who  seemed  as  inexorably 
grave  as  ever;  and  Mrs.  Vivian,  full  of 
interjections  at  the  inatructiveness  of 
the  exhibition,  and  inquiries  as  to  Jiow 
she  had  managed  to  amuso  herself 
during  their  absence. 

The  lady's  maid  came  forw.ird  and 
whispered  mysteriously  to  Mrs.  Vivian, 
who  listened,  shook  her  head,  desired 
that  Henrietta  might  not  be  excited, 
and  as  mysteriously  left  the  room. 
Lizzy  impulsively  demanded  what  was 
the  matter,  and  Hir  Louis,  hinting  that 
possibly  Miss  Maurice  might  wish  to  be 
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left  alone,  prepared  to  act  on  his  liint; 
but  Henrietta,  chiding  herself  for  allow- 
ing nervous  fancies  to  get  the  upper 
hand  of  her,  entreated  them  to  remain 
and  tell  her  how  they  had  enjoyed 
themselves.  Julia  proposed  to  have  tea 
brought  up,  and  Sir  Louis  gave  the 
necessary  order,  saying  to  the  two  young 
ladies  as  he  did  so,  "I  shall  take  the 
reins  of  government  in  my  mother's 
absence;  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  that 
only  one  speaks  at  a  time." 

"  Liz  may  begin,"  said  Julia.  Lizzy 
scarcely  waited  for  the  permission.  First 
the  bonnet,  then  the  pictures,  the  people, 
the  heat ;  on  she  ran,  without  a  single 
stop.  And  only  to  think  of  it !  Julia 

**Stop,"  said  Julia.  "Let  me  tell 
my  own  story,  please."  But  there  were 
two  incidents  which  she  left  unmen- 
tioned.  One  was,  the  face  she  had  seen 
in  the  doorway.  The  other  was  what 
had  given  her  that  look  of  triumph  with 
which  she  had  entered  the  room. 

It  was  this.  Sir  Louis  had  stumbled 
upon  them,  as  he  said,  by  mere  chance. 
Mrs.  Vivian,  suddenly  roused  from  her 
slumbers,  had  inquired  suspiciously  how 
he  had  found  them  out ;  to  which  he 
answered,  that  he  had  been  led  to  infer 
their  whereabouts  from  the  fact  of  the 
carriage  being  outside.  Mrs.  Vivian 
immediately  rose  up,  anxious  to  go,  but 
the  girls  pleaded  for  a  last  look,  and, 
begging  his  mother  to  sit  still  and  rest, 
Sir  Louis  offered  an  arm  to  each,  and 
took  them  into  a  room  of  which  they 
had  had  no  more  than  a  hasty  glimpse 
before.  A  picture  caught  Lizzy's  eye, 
and  she  begged  them  to  stop.  She  had 
left  her  catalogue  on  the  bench  by  Mrs. 
Vivian,  and  was  making  conjecture  upon 
conjecture  as  to  the  probable  subject, 
when  Julia  said,  "  I  feel  sure  it's  some 
place  I  have  seen  in  the  south  of 
France."  And  turning  suddenly  to  Sir 
Louis — "  By  the  by,  that  reminds  me, 
Sir  Louis  :  when  are  you  going  to  return 
me  that  portfolio  of  water-colour  draw- 
ings I  lent  you  ever  so  long  agol" 

"  The  water-colour  drawings  ? "  he  re- 
peated, as  if  in  doubt. 

"To  be  sura  Have  you  lost  them  1" 
And  then,  judging  from   his  face  that 
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they  were  lost,  she  continued,  "  I  call 
that  rather  too  bad  of  you  ! " 

"  I  did  not  say  they  were  lost^"  said  he. 

"Well,  yon  looked  it  You  Idoked 
as  if  you  didn't  know  where  to  lay 
your  hand  on  them — as  if  you  were  not 
sure  whether  you  had  ever  had  them." 

**  I  am  sure  of  that  much,  neverthe- 
less. Should  you  take  their  loss  very 
much  to  heart  ?  They  were  the  gift  of 
a  friend,  you  said." 

"  Well,  yes,  a  friend.  I  don't  suppose 
I  should  bre£^  my  heart  if  I  never  met 
her  again,  but  she  gave  me  the  drawings, 
they  are  my  property ;  and  I  don't  like 
people  losing  what  is  mine." 

"  You  would  not  break  your  heart  for 
this  friend — wise  Miss  Julia  Maurice. 
But  you  have  a  keen  sense  of  pro- 
prietorship— even  of  an  old  portfolio  of 
drawings  1 " 

"  Of  course  I  have.  Would  not  you  1" 

"  Suppose  we  settle  it  amicably,  thus. 
Choose  any  picture  you  please,  in  ex- 
change for  this  old  portfolio  I  have — 
mislaid."  This  was  said  in  the  driest 
manner  possible. 

"  You  don't  mean  it,"  Lizzy  put  in. 
"-4  ny  picture?" 

"  Miss  Lizzy,  if  you  were  a  gentleman 
I  should  be  obliged  to  call  you  out  for 
doubting  my  veracity." 

Julia  looked  all  round  the  room.  "  TU 
have  that  one,"  she  said,  pointing  to  a 
wide  stretch  of  orange  sunset,  enclosed 
in  a  gorgeous  frame. 

Sir  Louis  took  out  his  pocket-book  and 
wrote  down  the  number.  "  And  now," 
he  said,  "  we  had  better  go  back  to  my 
mother." 

This  was  the  incident  Julia  passed 
over  in  silence. 

Mrs.  Vivian  seemed  wrapped  in  mys- 
tery after  her  interview  with  the  doctor. 
She  did  not  return  to  the  drawing-room 
till  the  tea  was  cold,  and  when  she  did, 
she  astonished  them  all  by  walking 
straight  up  to  Henrietta  and  kissing 
her.  Then  she  poured  herself  out  a  cup, 
and  drank  it  with  an  expression  of  deter- 
mination which  seemed  more  than  the 
occasion  absolutely  requii-ed.  Her  son, 
sitting  opposite,  noticed  this,  and  asked 
her  whether  she  was  planning  a  con- 
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spii-aijy  ajjainst  any  persim  or  persona, 
to  ivliidi  she  only  reiiliuJ  hy  a  shalce 
of  tlie  licii],  ami  llie  ejaoulaliim  ''Stnff]" 
At  ttinuer  she  began  liRr  mvn  siiup  before 
helping  lier  suu,  and  on  liis  remon- 
Btratiiif;  niliaiy  al  sm.li  lunkwrved  ne- 
glrft.nii-iv'',   .,;.;.    ■  I  1.1-  ^.^ul■  jiiirdon," 


litUo 


rung, 


skwl  nl  Mi!  ..  r,,:ii  ili.  (■vRrlaating 
knitting  in  hvi  h:ai:\<,  tiling  to  keep 
lip  a  ctinvorsatiou  witli  tlm  girls,  ahe 
told  tliom  to  auiu.'jp  (iK'.ii.-rli'ea  in  tlieir 
gwii  way,  and  rulircul  tu  tlie  wnting- 
talili!,  wlienco  tlin  souml  nf  a  scratching 
pen  proceeded  iit  i titer v.ils  for  mora 
than  an  hour.  At  the  cuil  of  that  time, 
she  tore  ui)  the  slieets  ahu  liad  written, 
anil  kft  the  room,  taking  thora  with  her. 

Lizxy  was  at  the  piano,  trying  over 
the  contents  of  the  music-hooka.  "  What'a 
come  to  tlie  old  lady  i "  slie  exclaimed, 
stoppiug  short  in  hor  |iirformanco  of 
Thalberg'a  "  Home,  sm  ■■(■t  Home,"  aa  the 
door  closed  on  Mrs,  A'iviiiii. 

"  I  dare  say  she  can't  writo  because  of 
your  putting  in  all  those  false  notes  in 
the  baas,"  said  Julia  ironically. 

Lizzy  did  not  contradict,  for  Julia's 
criticisms  met  with  unbonaded  respect 
from  the  entire  family  at  Wenibuiy. 
If  Henrietta  or  lira.  Jfaurice  Iiad  ven- 
tured to  hint  at  a  f  ilae  bass,  there  would 
have  been  a  storm.  Eut  as  it  was  Julia 
who  spoke,  Lizzy  shut  the  piano,  and 
eame  over  to  where  her  sister  "iat,  say- 
ing moumfully,  "How  I  wish  I  could 
have  some  lessons  1 

"You  might  plaj  brtti-r  than  that, 
without  lessons,  if  jou  took  the  trouble 
to  look  at  the  notes  " 

"  Oh,  I  daresay."  And  Lizz\  yawned 
at  the  idea.     "  I  do  so  hate  bother,  Ju." 

"Then  you'll  never  get  on  in  life, 
that's  all,"  retorted  Julia,  whose  face  was 
dark  now  that  Sir  Louis  was  not  in  the 
way.  She  had  a  heap  of  the  Times 
newsjjapers  by  lier,  and  was  looking 
nari-owly  down  every  colunm  for 
some  piece  of  intelligence;  vainly,  it 
might  be  supposed,  from  the  hanging 
of  her  lower  lip  and  the  drumming  of 
her  foot  as  she  threw  aside  one  sheet 
after  the  other. 


"  What  are  you  aearohing  fi 
old  papers  1 "  said  Lizzy. 

Julia  frowned  angrily,  and  pointed 
the  other  end  of  the  room  where  Hen- 
rietta lay  reading.  "  She  hears  every- 
thing," she  muttered,  under  cover  of  tho 
broad  paper. 

'■  I  forgot.  She  does  hear  awfully- 
quick,"  answered  Lizzy,  behind  the  same 
screen.     *'  1  vote  we  go  to  bed  early." 

Heni'ietta  might  have  heard  the  last 
words.  She  suddenly  spoke.  "  If  Mrs. 
Vivian  does  not  come  up  presently,  will 
yon  ring  and  ask  them  to  tell  hci'  I  want 
particularly  to  speak  to  her  before  I  go 
to  sleep  to-night  1    'V^Tiat  o'chjck  is  it  1" 

"Ten,  I  should  think,"  said  Julia, 
not  taking  the  trouble  to  look,  and  going 
on  with  her  search. 

"What  do  ]'ou  want  her  fori"  said 
Li2zy. 

Henrietta  might  have  delivered  a 
lecture  (to  the  air)  on  the  bad  taste  of 
asking  questions,  when  Mrs.  Vivian 
t'lilcrL'd,  a-^  bri.-^k  ;i-  u.-iULil,  ant!  vny 
smiling;  quite  divested  of  the  my.^ti'ry 
whicli  had  enwrapjied  her  since  the 
afternoon. 

"  I  was  asking  for  you,"  said  Hen- 
rietta. 

"Me,  my  dear?"  and  Mrs.  Vivian 
walked  up  to  the  sofa  and  gave  lier  a  kiss. 

"  The  second  to-day  !  AVell,  what 
next!"  quoth  Lizzy  aside  to  her  sistyv, 
Julia  put  lier  i^jiers  down  .and  listened. 

"  Well,  my  love  t" says  Mrs.  Vivian, 
cheerfully, 

"  I  wanted  to  say,  that  I  must  think 
now  about  going  home.  Loudon  lias 
done  all  it  can  for  me,  and  time  will  Jo 
the  rest.  I  do  thank  you  for  all  your 
kindness,  dear  5Ii-s.  Vivian.  I  shall 
never  forget  it  :  your  kindness  to  me 
and  my  sisters — like  a  friend  of  years' 
standing,  instead  of  months'." 

As  she  said  this,  Julia  started  up, 
and  stood  with  her  teeth  set,  staring 
hard  at  her  sister 

"Fool !"  she  muttered,  clenching  her 
hands  to  keep  down  the  sudden  passion 
that  swelled  her  throat.  She  had  turned 
pale,  paler  than  when  she  had  seen  the 
face  in  the  doorway, 

Lizzy,  staring  at  her  in  sudden  fear 
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and  wonder,  heard  Mrs.  Vivian  say, 
**  No,  no,  no,  you  must  not  talk  of  going 
yet,  my  dear.  I  have  been  much  pleased 
to  have  you,  and  you  must  stay  a  while 
longer." 

Julia's  face  never  relaxed.  Probably 
she  expected  the  reply  that  came. 

"  You  are  most  kind,  but  I  feel  that 
I  ought  to  go  home  now.  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  that  it  is  best;  so  please 
don't  ask  me  to  stay." 

"Sleep  over  it,  my  dear,"  was  all 
!Mrs.  Vivian  said.  "  When  you  have 
done  with  Pincot,  send  her  to  me,  for 
I  am  going  to  retire  early.  I  find  a 
picture  exhibition  a  fatiguing  thing,  not 
being  accustomed  to  it,  you  know." 

Lizzy  pulled  her  sister's  dress.  "  For 
goodness'  sake,"  she  whispered,  "  don't 
bid  Mrs.  Vivian  good-night  with  your 
face  like  that ! " 

"  What !"  said  her  sister  impatiently. 
But  the  warning  had  been  heard.  She 
shook  herself  free  of  her  rage  in  an 
instant,  with  a  little  laugh,  a  toss  of  the 
head,  and  a  spreading  of  her  airy  flounces. 
She  walked  across  the  room  to  shake 
hands,  completely  her  old  self  again, 
except  that  the  colour  in  her  face 
seemed  concentrated  in  two  scarlet  spots 
on  either  cheek. 

Not  a  word  did  she  say  to  Lizzy,  good 
or  bad,  for  long  after  the  lady's  maid 
had  finished  her  offices  and  was  gone. 
She  sometimes  sat,  sometimes  walked 
up  and  down,  clenching  her  teeth  in 
silent  rage.  By  and  by  she  threw  her- 
self on  the  sofa,  saying,  "  Give  me  some 
sal-volatile,  Liz."  Lizzy  searched  for  it 
among  her  toilette  bottles,  mixed  it,  and 
gave  it  silently. 

Julia  drank  it  down,  saying,  as  she 
gave  back  the  glass,  "  Henrietta  deserves 
to  be  strangled." 

Lizzy  murmured  something  which 
sounded  like  "horrid  old  thing." 

"  To  think  of  her  saying  that  about 
going  away,  to-day  of  all  days,  that  I 
had  begun  to  see  I  was  making  an  im- 
pression !  If  she  had  but  a  grain  of 
sense ! — I  declare,  Liz,  I  sometimes  think 
she  is  artfcd.  This  looks  exactly  as  if 
it  were  done  on  purpose — on  purpose  to 
baulk  me.     And  I  will  not  be  baulked. 


I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  the  best 
match  in  the  circle  in  which  we  move 
shall  be  mine ;  and  better  there  ia  none 
than  this  man.     Look  here,  Liz." 

And  then  she  rapidly  told  the  story 
of  her  engagement  to  Herbert  Waldron. 
"I've  looked  through  the  last  ten 
days'  TimeSf  but  I  can't  find  any  ship's 
arrival  at  Southampton  which  includes 
his  name  in  the  passenger  list,  and  I  am 
in  hopes  he  may  be  all  right — ^in  India — 
I  mean,  and  that  what  frightened  me  so 
may  prove  to  be  only  an  accidental  re- 
semblance. But  I  can't  be  sure  till  we 
hear  from  home ;  and  even  then,  Mamma 
is  such  a  stupid  correspondent  she 
mightn't  mention  it,  and  I  shouldn't 
care  to  ask.  I  wish  to  goodness  I  had 
never  written  to  him.  I  wouldn't  care  a 
twopence  if  I  didn't  know  what  dozens 
of  love-letters  he's  got  of  mine.     'Twas 

all  very  well  just  for  a  time,  but " 

"  But  if  you  said  you  had  changed 
your  mind  ? " 

"  But,  child,  he  isn't  one  of  the  sort 
that  take  things  quietly.  He'd  make  a 
row,  and  it  would  all  come  to  Dad's  ears, 
and  a  nice  mess  I  should  be  in." 

"  That  you  would  !  Why,  the  Guv 
would  box  your  ears  as  soon  as  look,  for 
daring  to  be  engaged  to  a  cousin  !  Be- 
sides, cousin  or  no  cousin,  it's  better  to 
be  a  baronet's  wife  with  a  lot  of  luxuries 
than  the  wife  of  an  officer  in  a  regiment 
of  the  line.  I  think  you're  perfectly 
right,  Ju."  And  then  the  change  in  the 
Baronet's  behaviour  was  discussed,  and 
the  probable  length  of  time  that  must 
elapse  before  Julia  would  succeed  in 
bringing  him  to  the  point  One  thing 
was  certain.  Ultimate  success  depended 
entirely  upon  their  being  thrown  to- 
gether for  a  while  longer.  -  And  again 
Julia's  anger  rose  against  Henrietta, 
"  that  marplot,"  she  vehemently  ex- 
claimed. But  Lizzy's  eyelids  began  to 
droop,  so  the  conference  was  brought  to 
a  close.  "If  Herbert  should  be  in 
England,  and  call  here,  mind,  Liz,  you, 
not  I,  will  see  him.  You  would  be 
doing  me  a  good  turn  if  you  could  make 
him  fall  in  love  with  you ;  it  would 
keep  him  quiet  about  me,  you  know, 
dear.    I  should  think  you  might.     You 
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witbo  it  a  shii  er  of  apprehension  Tlicre 
had  lH.pn  m  nit  re  said  about  Henriettas 
going  awty  and  Mrs  \i\iaii  had  had 
wl  at  "1  c  called  a  di,sipated  week  she 
had  Riven  a  small  dinner-party,  and 
had  taken  Julia  and  Lizzy  out  twice  of 
an  evening,  and  they  had  all  been  at  a 
morning  concert;  even  Sir  Louis,  who 
had  at  first  declared  it  a  shocking  waste 
of  time,  but  had  retracted  when  he  saw 
the  "Moonlight  Sonata"  set  down  in  the 
programme.  They  had  been  to  the 
British  Kluseum,  too,  and  had  sgient  a 
whole  morning  listening  to  Sir  Louis'a 
explanations  of  the  l^yptiaii  remains. 
A  highly  profitable  morning,  Jlre. 
Vivian  called  it  An  awfully  dull  one, 
the  gills  had  thought,  yawning  behind 
their  parasols.  But,  as  Julia  siiid,  "  Only 
get  the  man  to  talk,"  and  she  need  nut 
despair.  She  trotted  out  the  Egyptians 
after  that  morning  whenever  there  was 
an  oi>portunity,  and  dehuled  the  Baronet 
into  lending  her  a  valuable  book  on 
Ancient  Egypt,  under  tlie  supposition 
that  it  was  a  subject  which  she  wag 
eager  to  study.  Lizzy  looked  on  ad- 
miringly at  her  sister's  game,  and 
pricked  up  her  ears  night  after  night, 
expecting   to  hear  of  aa   offer  having 


been  made  and  accepted.  Mra.  Vivian 
saw  something  of  the  game  too,  but  not 
eno  igh  to  frighten  her  Sir  Louia'» 
air  of  com]:lete  unconBctousness  would 
have  reassured  hir  even  had  she  seen 
Johas  purpose  more  distinctly.  And 
she  was  pre  occupied  and  anxious  about 
Henrietta.  After  her  interview  with 
Dr  \  andeleur — when  he  had  fully  ex- 
[  lamed  how  he  and  Henrietta  were 
situated — she  had  written  to  the  Ad- 
miral begging  him  to  reconsider  his 
rejection  of  Dr  Vandeleur  as  a  son-in- 
law  Being  no  great  letter-writer,  the 
composition  of  this  epistle  had  caused 
her  BO  much  trouble  and  what  was 
m  ire  in  her  consideration,  such  a  waste 
of  tream  laid  note-paper  that  she  had 
betaken  herself  to  bir  Louis  in  despair. 
He  'imewhat  to  her  astonishment,  had 
taken  up  Vandeleur's  cause  most  enthn- 
Biastically,  and  besides  throwinK  into 
proper  form  what  his  mother  wished  to 
n  t  All  ral  Al  n  c  ItI  written  a 
unrci  1  ttir  himself  on  his  friend's  Ije- 
I  all  It  was  til  J.  re  occuj  ition  caused 
b>  the  Alminls  silence  Tivhich  made 
Mrs  'Vnian  blind  to  wlat  she  would 
else  have  seen  and  tried  to  obviate. 
But  at  last  her  daily  question,  "  jVny 
letters  for  iwc?"  was  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  She  read  it  hastily  through, 
passed  it  on  to  her  son,  and  hurried 
away  to  Henrietta's  room.  Sir  Louis 
read  the  letter  and  smiled.  He  looked 
quite  handsome  when  he  smiled,  ugly 
fellow  as  he  was.  Presently  he  said  ; 
"  I  suppose  you  know  what  has  been 
on  the  tapis  the  last  few  days.  I  seo 
that  I  am  to  congratulate  you  after  all. 
I  am  truly  glad  for  Miss  Maurice's 
sake." 

Both  girls  could  guess  what  was 
meant.  But  Julia,  not  choosing  to  bo- 
tray  how  slight  her  real  knowledge  of 
facts  was,  merely  said,  warily,  "  Ah, 
yes  !     Poor  dear  Henrietta  ! " 

"  Tt  is  not  often  that  you  find  two 
people  so  constant  to  each  other  as  your 
sister  and  my  friend  Vandeleur,"  ob- 
served the  Baronet. 

"  Xo,  indeed,"  said  Julia,  with  her 
sweetest  smile.  She  knew  all  she- 
wanted  to  know,  now. 


CHAPTER  XXT. 

THE  NEW   OURI 

It  was  autumn.  The  aongH  of  the 
treaders  had  ceased ;  the  vise-pTess 
v/ae  deserted  till  next  year's  vintage  j 
the  crowd  of  Tisitors  had  dispeised ; 
and  Madame  de  Montaigu  was  prepar- 
ing for  her  yearly  pOgrimage  to  Fiohs- 
dorf. 

Formerly  this  journey  had  been 
undertaken  in  company.  The  Count's 
lirother,  hja  wife,  and  the  ancient  aunt 
of  whom  mention  was  made  in  a  former 
chapter,  had  all  gone  together  t«  pay 
their  respects  to  the  illustrious  esile, 
wlioin  they  styled  between  themselves 
"His  Majesty."  But  death  had  gra- 
dually diminished  the  Montaigu  party. 
For  three  years  Madame  had  gone  with 
only  her  husband  and  son.  This  year 
she  must  go  alone ;  for  the  old  Count 
vaa  too  intinn  to  travel  so  far,  and 
JRaymond  had  refused  to  go. 

It  was  this  refusal  which  puckered 
Madame's  proud  forehead,  and  made 
her  sigh  so  bitterly  as  she  looked  oat 
of  her  window  on  the  plain  stretching 
away  beyond  the  chateau,  all  scorched 
up  and  melancholy  with  the  three 
months'  drought.  The  vintage  had 
been  most  successful ;  so  had  her 
dinners ;  so  had  the  a!  fresco  enter- 
tainments and  the  private  theatricals. 
Nevertheless  she  was  saying  to  herself 
that  things  were  veiy  hard  on  her,  and 
that  her  son  failed  in  his  duty. 

She  had  fulfilled  hers,  she  declared, 
in  letter  and  in  spirit.  She  had  accepted 
a  mother-in-law's  reaponsibilities  with- 
out flinching,  and  yet  here  was  Eslelle, 
as  unformed,  as  unconverted,  oa  when 
Itaymond  brought  her  home  in  the 
spring  a  timid  shrinking  bride.  In 
short,  it  was  excessively  provoking. 

"  I  shall  not  take  her  to  Frohsdor^" 
she  had  said  ;  "  I  am  disappointed  in 
my  expectations  of  her."  This  was  to 
her  son,  who  fired  up  instantly. 

"  I  don't  know  what  expectations  yon 
may  have  formed  !  Mine  are  fulfilled 
beyond  my  hopes  1    That  will  console 
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yon,  perbape,  ibr  your  own  disappoint- 
ment" 

"She  has  no  manner j  she  does  not 
know  how  to  receive " 

"  She  haa  manner  enough  when  you 
are  not  by  to  make  her  nervous !"  said 
he,  ai^irily. 

"  And  ahe  has  not  given  the  Cni^ 
any  reason  to  expect  her  reconciliation. 
And  I  certainly  should  not  think  of 
presenting  a  heretic  daughter-in-law  to 
His  Majesty." 

"  So  mudi  the  worse  for  him,"  was 
Raymond's  reply, 

"I  shall  leave  her  at  home  to  take 
care  of  your  father." 

"  And  I,"  said  Raymond,  quietly, 
"  win  stay  at  home  to  take  care  of  her. 
Klake  my  humble  respects  to  His 
Majesty,  and  assure  him  nothing  but 
domestic  duties  would  have  prevented 
me  from  accompanying  you." 

And  then  they  had  a  grand  quarrel, 
in  which  Raymond  said  some  very  dis- 
agreeable things,  and  finally  came  off 
victorious. 

Madame  carried  her  grief  to  Sa 
Grandeur,  who  consoled  her  to  the  best 
of  hie  ability  with  a  few  pious,  com- 
monplace phrases,  and  promised  to  re- 
member her  in  hia  prayers. 

"  Oh  yes,  Monseigneur,  that  is  very 
kind  of  you,"  said  the  Comtesee,  "  but 
she  wants  praying  for  far  more  than  I 
do.  I  assure  you,  I  have  had  masses 
said  for  her  conversion  both  at  the 
Dalbade  and  at  the  Dominican  chapel ; 
twice  I  have  ordered  novenat,  and  all 
to  no  purpose.  And  sometimes  the 
thought  has  crossed  my  mind  that  she 
may  possibly  contaminate  my  son  with 
her  heresy." 

"  Comtesse,  you  should  have  thought 
of  that  before,"  said  Sa  Grandeur, 
sternly. 

"  Heaven  forgive  me  ! "  faltered  the 
contrite  Comtesse.  "She  seemed  so 
docile,  so  teachable ;  I  thought  her 
reconciliation  would  have  been  a  work 
of  days  almost,  when  once  she  was 
withdrawn  from  her  mother's  guidance. 
1)0  you  think,  Monaeigueur,  after  aU, 
that  we  should  not  have  done  better  in 
having  a  Jesuit !  " 
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"  No — a  Ihousanil  times  no  I  "  ex- 
claimed the  An-liliishtpp.  '■  What  a 
hanltcriBi,'  jau  wumc-n  have  after  tli8 
holy  fatliLts  !  You  wiU  miiku  me  tbiuk 
you  a  .K'suit  jirestiitly,  Comt^^esa,  if  yon 
don't  tiilw  rare," 

"  No,  indeed,  McinseipTiour ;  yoa 
in'ou.g  me.  Only  everj'body  knows 
what -icalouK  prDpngandists  tin;  members 
of  the  society  aj.'e." 

"  Your  turi^''  said  tho  j^rclibishop, 
■with  some  lioat,  "  is  wortli  any  pTopa- 
ganilist  among  them  all.  If  I  had  had 
the  piiik  of  all  the  ardiliislioprica  in 
Fmnce,  I  could  not  liavt-  rmiiid  a  man 
more  to  my  mind.  'I'liiil  w.ui.  <  'omtesBe, 
Tbutfot  his  ill  health,  iiii^^lil  hi:  called  to 
Taris  any  day,  Yi;u  do  nut  half  appre- 
ciate ytiur  iivra  good  fortune  in  having 
Idm  as  aiijiirituai  guide." 

"  My  director  lives  in  Toulouse,"  said 
lladanio  de  lloutaij^u.  "  lie  is  a  very 
pious  man,  and  1  have  b^Lu  under  lila 
guidance  fur  many  years.  I  have  no 
wish  to  ehunge." 

"Oh,  certainly,  certainly,"  said  .Sa 
Grandeur,  hastily.  "  If  you  are  satisfied, 
that  ia  all  that  is  needful,  I  dou't  wish 
you  to  change." 

For  Sa  Grandeur  remembered  that 
the  Cure  of  tit.  Etleniie  was  a  men  nut 
likely  to  foi^ive  him,  if  he  were  the 
means  of  withdi-awing  tliia  titled  jreni- 
tent  from  his  guidance  to  tjiat  of  a  mere 
country  euiij — a  new-comer  of  whom 
nobody  knew  anything  beyond  the 
ArcLbiohop's  good  opinion  of  him. 

"  So  you  say  lie  is  in  ill  lieaith  i  It 
is  very  po^j^ihle,"  aaid  Jladame,  "  for  he 
looks  frightfully  emaciated,  1  lliought, 
do  you  know,  that  perhaps  he  had  not 
enough  to  eat,  and  I  t<.ld  him  from  the 
first  that  bis  knife  and  f..rk  were  always 
laid  at  my  table;  but  bo  hiis  never  done 
us  the  honour  to  accept  the  invitation. 
I  suppose  be  is  too  pri;ud.  In  my 
opinion,  a  mire  country  cure  has  no 
light  to  be  I  iron  d." 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  Sa  Grandeur, 
with  an  imperceptible  smile,  thinking 
to  himself  as  ho  sjioke,  "That  is  why 
she  wants  to  get  riil  of  D'Ejiiiu.  lie 
won't  <!ine  at  the  chatean." 

"1  do  not  think,  however,"  he  con- 


tinned,  "  that  the  Abhi5  d'Eyrieu's  fault 
can  be  pride.  Perhaps,  on  Oje  contrary, 
it  is  excess  of  humility.  The  austerities 
ho  practised  formerly  were  frightful  ; 
BO  much  so  that  his  diocesan  forbade 
him,  by  bia  vow  of  obedience,  to  coik 
tinue  them." 

"  In — deed  1"  said  Madame,  pricking 
up  her  ears.  "  You  know  all  about  him 
then  I " 

"  It  ia  my  business,"  said  Sa  Grandeur, 
in  a  tone  which  signified,  *'  It  ia  not 

When  Madame  de  Montaigu  had 
taken  leave,  he  sat  down  and  wrote  a 
note  with  bis  own  hand  to  the  Abbo 
d'Eytieu,  desiring  him  to  present  him- 
self at  the  palace  on  a  certain  day  after 
mass. 

This  letter  reached  the  Cuni  in  the 
evening,  about  dinner-time.  He  had 
just  come  in  from  seeing  a  sick  peison, 
and  as  he  hung  up  his  broad-bnmmed 
bat,  Pi^tronille,  the  coarse-featured, 
loud-voiced  peasant  woman  who  waited 
on  bim  and  styled  herself  housekeeper, 
brought  it  in,  sayhig,  "The  postman 
asked  two  tons  for  bringing  it,  because 
it  was  so  far  out  of  bis  beat." 

The  Cure  felt  in  his  pocket  for  the 
two  sous,  laid  tbtm  on  the  table,  and 
took  up  his  letter.  Having  read  it,  be 
set  to  work  to  brush  his  cassock  and  bis 
bal,  both  pU'ntifully  coated  with  dust 
from  bis  long  walk.  Duting  this, 
Pelrunille  bi-gan  to  lay  the  cloth  on  a 
small  deal  table  in  a  corner  of  the  room, 
called  by  com-tesj  the  dining-room. 

ybe  was  not  exactly  a  pleasant  object 
to  contemplate  as  she  walked  t<D  and 
fro  between  the  salh-d-inaiiger  and  the 
kitchen.  Her  bead  was  enveloped  in 
an  (dd  !-tri}Aed  black  and  yellow  hand- 
kerchief bound  low  across  tbo  fore- 
head, just  above  the  eyebrows,  like 
a  nun's  coif.  She  would  not  on  any 
account  have  raised  it  bigln-r,  fur 
tliat  would  have  proclaimed  lier  to  Ije 
oue  of  the  worldly  at  once  throughout 
the  parish,  and  it  was  but  decent  and 
respectable  that  Jf,  le  Cure's  house- 
keeper should  be  supposed  to  be  rigidly 
l)ious.  yo,  with  the  thermometer  slill 
at  80°  in  the  shade,  the  kercluef  was 
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retained  as  a  badge  of  propriety.  A 
long  tramp  to  the  mill  with  a  bag  of 
maize  on  her  head  had  somewhat  dis- 
turbed her  head-dress;  a  wisp  of  grey 
hair  had  escaped  from  behind,  and  hung 
down  on  her  wrinkled  neck.  Her  dress 
consisted  of  a  coarse  garment  of  half- 
bleached  flax,  with  long  sleeves  rolled 
up  to  the  elbows,  and  of  a  short  petti- 
coat of  a  kind  of  serge,  spun  from  the 
wool  of  the  black  sheep.  Her  legs  and 
feet  were  bare,  dried  up  and  blackened 
with  the  dust  and  sun  of  forty  summers. 
Her  voice  was  hoarse  and  cracked,  and 
she  strengthened  her  conversation  by 
many  vehement,  gesticulations,  which 
appeared  like  menaces  to  those  who  did 
not  understand  her  patois.  The  fact  of 
her  having  been  a  landed  proprietor  at 
one  time  of  her  life — that  is  to  say  owner 
of  a  two-roomed  cabin  and  something 
less  than  an  acre  of  land — gave  her,  as 
she  supposed,  great  influence  at  the 
Presbytery,  and  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
expressing  her  opinions  pretty  freely. 
She  went  on  with  an  incessant  flow  of 
gossip  as  she  came  in  and  out,  the 
process  of  laying  the  cloth  not  being 
thereby  expedited. 

"  What  do  you  think.  Monsieur  le 
Cure  ?  The  miller's  daughter,  Fran- 
9oise,  is  going  to  be  married  at  last; 
one  may  wish  her  husband  joy  of  her. 
I  wouldn't  have  a  son  of  miue  marry 
into  such  a  stingy  family  as  hers.  Her 
wedding  clothes  are  mean  beyond  every- 
thing, and  her  father  has  let  her  take 
but  six  dozen  dinner  napkins  and  ten 
tablecloths  from  his  store.  As  for  the 
sheets,  there  are  but  twenty  pair,  and 
the  half  of  them  turned  sides  to  middle. 
I  saw  that  with  my  own  eyes,  so  I  know 
it  is  so.  If  her  bridegroom's  mother 
were  alive,  poor  woman," — here  P^tron- 
ille  rapidly  crossed  herself,  —  "  they 
would  not  venture  on  such  niggard- 
liness." 

The  Cure  was  conjecturing  the  reason 
of  the  Archbishop's  mandate,  and  made 
no  answer.  But  as  P6tronille  was 
equally  accustomed  both  to  talking  and 
not  being  answered,  she  went  on  again  : 

"  In  some  respects  it  will  not  be  a 
bad  wedding.     Fran5oise  told  me  her 


father  was  going  to  kill  a  sheep,  and 
they  will  have  roast  veal  and  fritters, 
and  there  are  half-a-dozen  hens  fattening 
in  the  poultry-yard.  I  promised  to  go 
down  and  help  the  day  before  I  dare- 
say you  can  manage  to  do  without  me, 
Monsieur  le  Cure,  if  I  leave  you  some 
cold  dinner.  You  see  they  will  be  glad 
to  have  me  :  I  was  a  cook  in  my  younger 
days,  before  I  married,  and  of  course  my 
experience  will  be  of  use.  They  are 
going  to  have  a  cask  of  wine  broached, 
and  a  fiddler  in  the  evening.  It  is  a 
pity  she  is  to  be  married  in  the  next 
parish,  but  I  daresay  you  will.be  invited 
to  the  wedding  nevertheless." 

As  PetroniUe  spoke  the  last  words, 
she  disappeared  into  a  dark  cupboard  in 
the  vestibule.  There  was  a  hurried 
exclamation,  and  an  instant  after  the 
door  was  slammed  violently  to,  and  she 
stood  before  the  Cur6  transformed  into 
a  Megsera,  her  eyes  burning  with  anger 
out  of  their  deep  sockets. 

"  Somebody  has  stolen  the  bread  !  " 
she  screamed,  waving  her  arms  in  tlie 
direction  of  the  cupboard.  "  It  must 
have  been  done  while  I  was  at  the  mill 
And  what  do  you  expect,  M.  le  Cure,  if 
you  will  keep  the  house  door  open  for 
the  first  tramp  to  enter  and  help  him- 
self]" 

"It  was  not  stolen,  my  good  P^tron- 
ille,"  said  the  Curd,  in  polished  accents, 
contrasting  strangely  with  Pdtronille's 
rough  patois;  "I- gave  it  away  this 
afternoon." 

"  Gave  it  away  !  Bread  that  would 
have  lasted  for  two  days  with  care ! 
Well,  Monsieur  le  Cure,  if  you  like  to 
starve  that  you  may  gain  a  better  place 
in  Paradise,  I  prefer  my  bread  to  eat. 
What  am  1  to  do  for  dinner  1 " 

"  Is  there  no  polenta  ? "  asked  the 
Curd  meekly. 

"How  should  there  be,  when  you 
know  we  ate  it  up  yesterday?" 

"  I  think  I  have  two  sous  somewhere." 
But  a  search  only  revealed  the  emptiness 
of  the  Curd's  pockets.  "I  remember 
they  went  to  pay  for  the  letter.  What 
have  we  for  dinner,  Petronille  ?" 

"  There  is  garlic  and  salad,  with  two 
hard-boiled  eggs.     I  was  going  to  mako 
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had  a  dinc-rr  lor  v.yi  ?uch  as  a  L'.iKme 
wo'.ili  have  l--,.-.a  prsui  of.  all  or.iap.i^'d 
of  dishes  s-i-^ha*  th^Popehim^ell  oould 
nnt  ohjwt  to ;  and  sh^  said  she  would 
mak'-  vou  accept  her  invitatiija,  hiTctic 
as  she'is.' 

"I  Iiipe  I  may  di^  justice  to iladamc's 
dinner,"  said  the  Cun;,  who  was  in  truth 
half  famished. 

The  little  dinner-party  was  a  very 
merry  one.  liaymond  and  his  wife  felt 
as  if  a  weight  of  lead  was  gone  when 
Madame  tie  Montaigu's  carria';o  had 
rolled  out  of  sight  that  morning,  and 
their  spirits  had  been  rising  ever  *iiice. 

"Thank  Heaven,"  said  Raymond,  as 
he  embraced  his  wife,  "  for  one  whole 
month  we  shall  bo  left  to  our  own 
devices  without  dady  worry  and  inter- 
forenco.  "We  shall  now  be  able  to  have 
our  honeymoon  properly,  without  inter- 
ruplion." 

The  Abbe  d'Eyrieu,  whatever  austeri- 
ties he  might  be  said  to  practise,  belonged 
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not  to  the  school  of  hypocrites^  of  dis- 
figured face  and  sad  countenance.  In  the 
course  of  a  long  and  arduous  pastorate 
in  the  poorest  parish  of  Lyons,  he  had 
learned,  besides  the  necessity  of  weeping 
with  those  who  weep,  that  no  less  need- 
ful duty  of  rejoicing  with  those  that  do 
rejoice.     As  far  as  a  priest  may  have  a 
wish  of  his  own,  D*Eyrieu  had  wished  to 
die  where  he  had   lived  and  worked, 
among  the  poor  Lyonnais.   His  diocesan 
would  have  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of 
canon,  but  he  besought  him  not,  alleging 
that  he  was  not  a  fit  man  for  dignities  : 
that  he  should  become  pujSed  up,  and 
lose  his  own  soul  by  rising  higher  in  the 
Church.     So  the  archbishop  had  given 
his  friendship  to  D'Eyrieu,and  the  vacant 
canonry  to  another  man.     After  twenty 
years,  Monseigneur  had  made  way  for  a 
new  archbishop,  an  ardent  Ultramontane 
and  friend  of  the  Jesuits.    The  old  arch- 
bishop had  been  a  staunch  Gallican,  and 
had  naturally  got  priests  of  his  own  per- 
suasion around  him.  The  most  prominent 
of  these  the  new  archbishop  resolved  to 
weed  out,  and  D'Eyrieu  was  one.    So  he 
got  his  exeat,  and  came  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Toulouse,  asking  humbly  for  some 
small  cure  in  the  mountains  where  no 
one  cared  to  go,  and  where  he  might 
remain  unmolested  by  Ultramontanists 
and  Jesuits.     And  Monseigueur,  who, 
as  we  know,  hated  the  whole  society, 
put  him  here  instead  of  the  fat  old  Cui^ 
objected  to  by  Madame  de  Montaigu. 
He  had,  proformdy  sent  to  inquire  the 
Lyonnais'  antecedents,   and  had  been 
answered  that  he  was  an  outrageous 
Gallican,  a  man  totally  wanting  in  con- 
servatism, and  capable  of  raising  up  a 
cabal  under  the  archbishop's  very  nose. 
Sa  Grandeur  burnt  this  damnatory  reply, 
saying :   **  Apparently  he  is  an  honest 
man,  this  poor  D'Eyrieu." 

Estelle  wondered  to  see  the  entente 
cordiale  that  sprung  up  between  her 
husband  and  the  Abbe  before  dinner 
was  ended.  She  would  have  wondered 
still  more,  had  she  imagined  that  side 
by  side  with  their  youthful  unsophis- 
ticated merriment  a  thanksgiving  was 
floating  upwards  from  the  he.art  of  the 
shabby  village  Cur6  for  the  domestic 


happiness  which  could  never  visit  his 
own  hearth. 

While  they  were  taking  coffee  in  the 
drawing-room,  the  Cur6  said — 

"I  believe  your  family  has  always 
been  strictly  Legitimist,  Monsieur." 

"  Yes,"  Kaymond  replied,  "  my  femily 
is,  and  has  been.  /  am  not.  L^tim- 
ism  is  very  pretty  in  theory,  but  it  won't 
do  for  the  age.  The  Bourbons — I  say 
it  with  all  respect — are  a  worn-out  race. 
The  guiding  hand  for  us  must  be  a 
vigorous  one.  But" — he  continued,  as 
D'Eyrieu  made  a  gesture  of  assent — 
"  we  don't  say  so  before  my  mother,  M. 
I'Abb^,  for  she  would  be  shocked.  She 
is  the  most  ultra-Legitimist  of  all  the 
Legitimist  party  in  Languedoc.  Her 
creed  may  be  summed  up  in  three 
words :  Monarchy,  Aristocracy,  Hier- 
archy. She  shudders  at  the  very  sound 
of  Progress.  Progress,  she  will  tell  you 
gravely,  means  Reform  ;  Eeform  means 
Liberalism;  Liberalism  means  Socialism, 
Robespierre,  Red-republicanism,  Ruin." 

The  Curd  smiled.  "  I  see  that  I  too 
must  keep  clear  of  politics  in  Madame 
de  Montaigu's  presence.  I  should  be 
sure  to  get  into  trouble,  for  I  do  not 
even  go  with  the  parti-jyretre.  But,"  he 
added  suddenly,  "  what  matters  it  ?  A 
curd  has  no  business  with  politics;  and" 
— turning  to  Estelle — "  I  am  sure  they 
cannot  interest  Madame.  Let  us  speak 
of  other  things." 

Estelle  blushed.  It  was  not  true  that 
she  felt  no  interest  in  politics  ;  she  had 
begun  to  feel  an  interest  in  them  for 
her  husband's  sake.  But  as  the  Cure 
might  have  said  that  by  way  of  changing 
a  subject  he  did  not  feel  it  safe  to 
pursue,  she  immediately  seconded  him 
by  putting  various  questions  as  to  the 
state  of  the  poor  of  turbulent  Lyons, 
where  he  had  so  long  ministered.  On 
such  a  topic  there  was  no  restraint  on 
either  side ;  Estelle  felt  all  her  sym- 
pathies awakened  at  the  recital  of  the 
Cure's  long  experience ;  Raymond  looked 
with  curiosity  and  wonder  at  the  man. 
who  had  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life 
in  viewing  squalor  and  hunger,  which 
he  was  powerless  to  remove,  without 
having  become  either  disgusted  or  hard- 
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1  lato  wlicii  the  Cuii;  took  his 
leave.  KstcUo  tnrntd  to  lior  husband, 
saying,  "  Do  you  not  liki:  him,  Kay- 
monJ  !      l>i  111'  nut  gmid  I  " 

Baiii  KayTin  11  i._;.  :  _■  ■  >  ■  ■.[■  ;  "and 
an  hout.-.t  in.i:'  .    ]  .  ■  --i  [:an  bo. 

But— who  !vii  ■■■  :  ■  ]!■■  ..■..^Lii,u-il,  with 
a  shrug  of  tliu  aliuuliJi:i's — "  ]ioihaps  this 
very  atraiglitforwai'dneas  is  a  mask  put 
on  for  you  and  me." 

"  Oh  !"  ci'ii^d  his  wife.  "  I  am  aura 
he  does  not  wear  a  mask.  I  am  Btue 
none  but  a  gnnd  man  could  ^peok  and 
look  OB  he  docs.  I  think  he  is  just 
the  sort  of  man  I  could  go  to  for  ad- 
vice, supposing  I  were  in  trouble." 

"  Mignomie,  I  will  not  have  you  talk 
Buch  nonsense,"  said  Haymoud,  authori. 
tatively.  "  Yoii  in  troul)le  !  You,  i,if/ 
wife,  seek  counsel  from  a  priest !     I'i 

"  But  married  people  do  have  trouble," 
said  his  wife,  timidly. 

"  "Where  there  is  no  love — yes  ;  but 
for  you  and  me  what  trouble  could  there 
be  except  eoparatiou  t  And  who  or 
what,  except  death,  could  separate  us ! 
Only  death,"  ho  added,  shuddering, 
after  a  pause,  drawing  her  close  to  him. 
"  Only  death  !  Ah,  uiignoniie,  let  us 
make  the  most  of  our  one  life  ;  let  us 
laugh  and  love  while  we  may,  in  despite 
of  the  crowned  skeleton  !" 

She  did  not  shudder  at  his  words; 
neither  did  she  smile  at  his  embrace. 
She  was  sorry  for  him,  for  she  knew 
that  there  was  another  skeleton  at  the 
feast  besides  King  Death.  Woe  to 
them  both  on  the  day  when  H'iymond 
should  first  perceive  it !  IJut  she  would 
eehool  herself,  was  schooling  lierself,  to 
love  him  and  forget  the  other.  She 
lightly  laid  her  hand  on  his,  vowing  to 


hereelf   that  ha   should  never,   nevor 

"  And,"  aaid  her  husband,  fuudly 
stroking  her  hand,  after  a  long  eilcnce, 
"  supposuig — it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
such  a  thing,  for  I  shall  never  ceaas 
to  love  you  as  long  as  I  live — still, 
supposing  anytliing  were  to  happen 
either  to  you  or  to  myself,  requiring 
counsel  or  advice  — remember  thia, 
mignonne  :  Marriage  it  Comfesmsn — 
ought  %a  be,  if  it  ia  not.  I  know  not 
which  fills  me  with  the  greater  horror, 
to  imagine  a  secret  dividing  ua  two,  or  to 
imagineathird  person  the  repoaitor  of  it" 

"  1  wish  you  would  not  speak  so," 
said  his  wife,  i'ow  it  waa  her  turn 
to  shudder.  Now  she  saw  the  other 
skeleton  too  plainly. 

"  You  repudiate  the  idea  of  secrets  1 " 
he  cried,  pressing  his  lips  to  hers.  "  An 
absurd  idea,  is  it  not,  mignounet" 

"  Yea,"  returned  Eatelle,  feintly. 

TbopR  waa  a  thun.lor^torm  that  nigbt, 
so  that  the  Cure's  walk  to  Toulouse  the 
next  day  was  a  muddy  instead  of  a  dusty 
one.  lie  stoii]>ed  to  get  las  slioea  po- 
lished by  the  little  shoe-black  in  the 
Place  dn  Capitule,  and  then  went  to 
the  Cathedml,  where  he  knelt  down  for 
a  few  moments. 

He  had  eudgelli;d  his  brains  the  best 
part  of  the  night  to  know  what  Sa  Gran- 
deur could  possibly  want  of  him ;  but 
had  been  able  to  lind  liiinself  guilty  of 
no  olfence,  cither  in  his  ministry  or  his 
life,  stive  such  as  from  his  weakness  and 
imperfectuess  he  had  been  falling  into 
all  his  life  long.  "If  even  the  greatest 
saints,"  he  cogitated,  "sin  seven  times 
a  day,  what  tan  bo  our  daily  otfenees  % 
Nevertheless,  I  foel  as  if  the  Lord  w-ere 
on  my  side,  and  I  will  not  fear  what 
man  can  do.     Maria  beata,  ora  pro  me." 

"  1  come  by  appointment,"  said  he  to 
the  arc  hie  pise  opal  beadle  at  the  entrance 
of  the  quadrangle. 

"  Ai'o  you  the  Cure  of  Suzoii  1 "  the 
beadle  asked. 
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"This  way,    jMonsieur  lo  Cui 
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''Take  an  arm-cliair,  brother,"  said 
tine  Archbishop^  in  his  most  winning 
manner.  "  I  have  sent  for  you  to  de- 
liver an  admonition.  The  chair  opposite 
me  is  the  most  comfortable  in  the  room. 
Sit  down,  and  take  it  quietly." 

D'Eyrieu  sat  down,  thinking  how  very 
different  this  man  was  from  his  dear  old 
friend  and  diocesan  at  Lyons. 

"  My  dear  brother,"  the  Archbishop 
continued,  "you  know  you  are  not  a 
lady's  man." 

"  Certainly  not,  Monseigneur.  I  have 
always  distrusted  the  company  of  devout 
ladies — drawing-room  nuns,  as  one  may 
say.  God  forgive  me  if  I  ^vrong  them ; 
but  their  conversation  has  always  seemed 
to  me  more  curious  than  profitable." 

"You  are  perfectly  right  in  theory, 
brother.  I  entirely  agree  with  you. 
But  theories  must  be  modified  now  and 
then  in  this  world.  You  have  offended 
the  Comtesse  de  Montaigu.  Now  I  put 
it  to  you,  was  that  necessary  1  Was  it 
wise  1 " 

"I  am  innocent  of  all  intentional 
offence,"  said  the  Cure.  "  I  have  seen 
scarcely  anything  of  Madame  de  Mont- 
aigu." 

"  That  is  just  it.  She  complains  you 
won't  go  there.  She  gave  you  an  invi- 
tation to  dinner,  and  you  have  never 
availed  yourself  of  it" 

"I  plead  guilty  to  that,"  said  the  Cur^. 

"  Well  now,  dear  brother,  I  put  it  to 
you,  was  it  wise  to  do  so  1  You  know 
the  thing  this  poor  dear  Comtesse  has 
so  much  at  heart — the  conversion  of  her 
daughter-in-law.  She  is  quite  in  low 
spirits  about  it,  I  do  assure  you.  And 
she  thinks  you  might  have  done  more 
to  further  her  great  wish ;  indeed  she 
does,  my  dear  Cure." 

"  In  all  submission,  Monseigneur,  I 
would  ask,  whether  it  was  at  all  likely 
a  priest  would  find  the  way  to  a  young 
heart  in  a  house  given  up  to  the  utmost 
frivolities  of  fashion  1  What  would  you 
have  said  yourself,  Monseigneur,  Lad 
you  seen  my  cassock  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowd  of  idle  men  and  women,  bedizened, 
wigged,  and  painted,  spouting  and  pos- 
turing, and  making  fools  of  themselves 
in  every  possible  manner  ?     Would  you 


not  have  told  me  that  I  was  out  of  my 
place,  and  that  my  time  for  seeking  to 
convey  spiritual  instruction  was  when 
the  chateau  was  deserted  by  the  bril- 
liant frivolous  crowd  1  Frankly,  Mon- 
seigneur, the  Comtesse  de  Montaigu  has 
been  herself,  and  will  be,  I  fear,  the 
chief  marplot,  the  chief  obstacle  in  the 
reconciliation  of  her  gentle  daughter-in- 
law." 

"  Peste  !  "  said  Sa  Grandeur,  shrugging 
his  shoulders.  "The  kind  of  woman 
who  thinks  she  can  show  the  way  to 
everybody." 

"  Precisely  so,  Monseigneur.  Without 
her,  I  should  be  hopeful.  With  her, 
this  reconciliation  may  be  the  work  of 
years.    And  there  is  the  husband  too." 

"  Heavens !  Not  turned  Huguenot, 
hashel" 

"  I  was  going  to  say,  I  wish  he  had ; 
for  that  would  show  that  he  had  a  faith 
of  some  sort.  I  very  much  fear  he  is 
an  atheist,  Monseigneur.  That  is  my 
impression,  I  will  say.  I  am  bound  to 
admit  that  it  is  only  an  impression,  and 
that  I  gathered  it  less  from  what  he  said 
than  from  what  he  did  not  say." 

"  Dear,  dear,  what  a  pity ! "  said  Sa 
Grandeur,  elevating  his  eyebrows.  "But 
you  see,  that  does  not  give  this  poor 
Comtesse  any  uneasiness  :  she  has  her 
husband  as  an  example  of  the  salutary 
change  a  severe  illness  may  produce  in 
a  man.  The  Comte,  my  dear  Cur^,  was 
formerly  an  out-and-out  Voltairian ;  and 
now  Yns  life  is  quite  edifying.  So,  I 
pray  you,  be  not  in  future  so  chary  of 
seeking  the  society  of  the  good  people 
of  the  chateau." 

"  I  shall  obey,  Monseigneur."  Pre- 
sently he  added :  "  You  will  like  to 
know  that  I  dined  with  the  son  and  his 
wife  yesterday.  They  were  good  enough 
to  come  themselves  and  invite  me.  I 
passed  a  very  agreeable  evening.  It  has 
rarely  been  my  good  fortune  to  see  such 
exuberant  happiness ;  and  I  wish,  for 
the  good  of  the  community,  that  more 
of  these  love-matches  took  place.  They 
are  a  sight  as  rare  as  blessed." 

"  Very  true,  my  dear  Abb^.  The  only 
drawback  in  this  case  is  the  religion. 
And  really,  as  I  told  the  Comtesse,  she 
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ahoiilil  liave  tliuuglit  of  lliat  before. 
Knouyli !  I  nm  aiue  you  will  <}q  all  you 
call  l(j  brinK  thiiiga  to  a  liappy  ending. 
Yim  will  dine  with  me  to-day,  and  re- 
turn to  Mu/oii  ill  the  caul  of  ihf  evening. 
You  ^vill  only  wt'et  iiiy  ^'ica^-general 
and  my  iPTi\'tito  sucn-tary,  ami  we  ehEdl 
talli  of  lituraturo,  of  tha  vintage,  and  so 
on^yoii  understand," 

And  tliL-a  Sii  Grandenr  launched  fortii 
against  the  great  objects  of  hia  aversion, 
HiK  Jesuits,  who  were  niakiiis  hia  life  a 
burden  tobini  jnat  then- fiuni  their  over- 
weening influence  at  the  euurt  of  Hia 
HalincBS. 

"Everything  I  say  or  do  ia  taken 
hold  of  and  misrepresented  at  Kome," 
he  complained.  "  I  am  sure  there  are 
Jesuit  sjiics  round  me."  Tlic  Cur6  rag- 
gcftud  hia  changing  his  household.  "  Cui 
iioiioV  said  Sa  Grandeur.  "I  might 
get  worse  in  than  what  1  turned  onti 
Have  you  seen  that  ehurel]  of  tbeiis  1 
Four  painted  iviudouw  in  already, — ftll 
of  them  ^fta,— and  mur,'  to  follow." 

(Jlonaeigneur  had  tivo  Jesuits  in  his 
household.  But  how  tie  came  to  find 
thuni  out,  and  wliat  he  did  aftenvarda, 
does  not  enter  into  the  scoj>e  of  the 
present  narration.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  one  of  the  traitors  was  his  private 
seo'etari",  and  the  other  the  beadle.) 

The  October  twilights  are  of  short 
duration  in  Languedoc.  Kight  set  in 
long  before  D'Eyrieu  had  reached  that 
part  of  his  road  which  ran  through  the 
Montaigu  grounds.  The  storm  of  the 
preceding  night  had  refreshed  the  thirsty 
earth,  and  the  summer  of  St.  Martin — 
that  pale,  still  wraith  of  the  (ierce,  dead 
Bnmnier — had  begun  its  ephemeral  reign. 
IJeliind  him  hiy  tUe  plain  in  one  broad 
grand  sweep,  ending  in  a  low  serrated 
■white  line.  Down  in  the  south-west 
quarter  hung  a  heavy  liank  of  cloud, 
promising  soft  rain  and  mist  for  the 
morrow.  Before  bim  the  Jlontaigu 
■woods  stood  out  against  the  violet  cloud- 
flecked  sky.  A  -warm  south  wind  stirred 
the  <Iry  maize- stalks  and  made  the  leaves 
flicker  and  rustle  throughout  the  vine- 
yards, as  if  a  ajiirit  had  passed  over 
them.  From  its  couch  of  mosa  by  the 
■ditcli-siJe,  a  sohtary  bullfrog  piped  its 


monotonous  call  Ite  fellows  in  the 
distance  anawered  in  sweet  thirds  and 
fifths,  and  the  wind  gathered  up  the 
sounds  into  a  chord  of  muaic  and  swept 
it  to  the  silent  north,  along  with  the 
desolate  cry  of  the  nightbird  on  the 
marsh  and  the  faint  flash  of  the  waters 
over  the  weir.  The  gloivworms  hid 
their  lamps  as  the  priest's  gown  brushed 
past  the  bushes,  tha  grey  moth  flew  out 
with  a  dull  whirr,  and  the  bat  skimmed 
away  in  alarm.  One  faint  ray  of  light 
from  the  silent  eh&teau  cast  a  glimmer 

D'Eyrieu  looked  up.  It  came  from 
the  upper  story,  the  abode  of  the  young 
husb^d  and  wife.  He  knelt,  and  spread 
his  hands  in  supplication  for  them ;  both 
so  young,  both  so  happy,  and,  alas  1 
both  astray.  His  heart  melted  ■within 
him,  as  he  reflected  that  happiness  was 
not  likely  to  bring  them  to  the  fold 
from  which  they  bad  wandered ;  and  he 
shrank  aa  the  prayer  passed  his  lips  that 
they  niiylil  hi-  led  bark  to  Holy  r),ur<;h 
through  the  gates  of  sorrow,  rather  than 
live  and  die  in  heresy.  Yet  he  forced 
himself  to  pray  tlmt  it  might  be  so. 
And  then,  with  a  blessing,  he  rose  and 
passed  into  the  shade  of  the  mekncholy 
beech-woods. 

The  solitary  light  came  from  Estelle'a 
chamber ;  she  was  sitting  rocking  herself 
to  and  fro,  and  weeping  quietly  lest  her 
husband  shonld  hear.  And  as  she  wept, 
she  prayed  that  she  might  come  to  love 
Eaymond  heart  and  soul,  even  aa  he 
loved  her. 


CHA1'TP.R  XXVI. 

M  OTHERS- IN- LAW. 

Kever  perhaps  was  a  young  wife's  part 
so  hard  to  play  as  was  Estelle's,  during 
her  licst  year  of  married  life.  Any 
mother-in-law  but  JIadamo  de  Montaigu 
would  have  been  conquered  by  her  never- 
failing  sweetness  of  disposition.  But 
Madame  bad  taken  a  solemn  vow  not 
to  love  her  dauglitcr-indaw  as  long  as 
she  remained  a  heretic.  Sometimes  she 
forgot  her  vow  for  a  few  days,  and  then 
she  was  happy,  hut  as  soon  as  she  re- 
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membered  it  she  felt  it  lier  duty  as  a 
Catholic  to  be  especially  disagreeable  in 
order  to  atone  for  past  amenities ;  and 
all  concessions  on  her  daughter-in-law's 
side  were  forgotten  or  made  light  of — 
the  one  great  result  not  being  obtained, 
namely,  reconciliation  to  the  Church. 

For  instance,  Estelle  accompanied  the 
Comtesse  willingly  enough  to  the  Advent 
and  Lenten  stations,  when  the  pulpit 
was  held  by  famous  Catholic  orators :  she 
went  with  her,  attired  in  deep  mourning, 
on  the  day  when  the  Legitimist  noblesse 
assembled  in  the  Cathedral  to  com- 
memorate the  death  of  Louis  XVL  If 
she  did  not,  as  the  noblesse  present  did, 
renew  a  silent  oath  of  fealty  to  the  exile 
of  Frohsdorf  while  kneeling  in  front  of 
the  catafalque  blazing  with  tapers,  which 
stood  in  the  midst  of  the  darkened  nave, 
she  at  least  was  impressed  more  strongly 
than  most  of  those  present  by  the  fune- 
real shadow  caused  by  the  heavy  black 
serge  curtain  drawn  across  the  choir,  by 
the  incense,  the  dark-robed  crowd,  and 
above  all  by  the  wail  of  the  organ  and 
the  voices  of  the  invisible  choristers  as 
they  poured  forth  the  solemn  ^^  Requiem 
ceternam  dona  ew,"  to  the  pathetic  music 
of  Mozart's  Fifteenth  Mass. 

Madame  de  Montaigu  was  pleased  to 
see  her  daughter-in-law  weep  on  such 
occasions.  She  wept  herself  for  com- 
pany, and  believed  that  the  wish  of  her 
heart  was  about  to  be  answered.  Over 
and  over  again  was  she  disappointed  by 
seeing  that  Estelle,  in  spite  of  her  fa- 
cility at  receiving  strong  impressions, 
never  intimated  a  wish  to  be  instructed 
in  tlie  Catholic  religion.  She  would 
attend  a  Lenten  sermon  or  a  mass  for 
the  dead,  and  come  home  and  say  no 
more  about  it,  in  spite  of  her  emotions 
having  been  excited  during  the  time: 
she  would  even  go  to  hear  a  Protestant 
sermon  the  very  day  after.  Madame 
had  tried  to  instil  some  of  the  Catholic 
tenets  into  her  mind  by  making  her 
read  books  of  devotion  to  her ;  but  Ray- 
mond had  forbidden  this,  and  had  told 
her  that  if  she  required  to  be  read  to, 
she  must  engage  a  companion.  This 
had  so  offended  Madame  de  Montaigu 
that  Estelle  had  at  length,  as  the  only 


means  of  pacifying  her,  presented  a  fine 
set  of  Easter  vestments  to  the  little 
church  of  Suzon. 

Often  did  the  young  wife  long  for  a 
home  less  grand  and  more  home-like, 
where  there  would  be  only  a  husband  ta 
please,  instead  of  a  mother-in-law  whom 
there  was  no  possibility  of  pleasing,  and 
who  was  never  so  much  in  her  element 
as  when  lording  it  over  Raymond  and 
hersel£ 

Raymond  would  say,  after  one  of  the 
frequent  undignified  disputes  with  his 
mother,  "Estelle,  your  mother  would 
never  quarrel  like  that,  would  she  % " 
And  Estelle  could  answer  truly,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  Mrs.  Russell  to 
do  so.  Raymond  would  perhaps  specu- 
late how  much  pleasanter  it  would  have 
been  if  they  had  taken  up  their  abode  at 
the  Hotel  St.- Jean,  instead  of  at  Chateau 
Montaigu;  but  Estelle  never  followed 
him  in  any  such  speculations.  She  could 
not  tell  Raymond  that  her  old  home 
was  hateful  to  her  from  its  associations. 
She  could  only  say  that  she  knew  her 
mother  to  be  strongly  opposed  to  the 
foreign  custom  of  parents  and  married 
sons  and  daughters  living  under  one 
roof.  When  Mrs.  Russell  was  expected 
to  pay  a  visit  at  the  chateau,  it  was 
Raymond  who  looked  forward  with  glad- 
ness to  seeing  her,  not  Estelle.  Estelle 
looked  forward  to  her  coming  with  dis- 
may. Alfred  was  coming  too,  and  Alfred 
would  be  sure  to  ofiend  Madame  de 
Montaigu  before  long;  and  then  Mrs. 
Russell  would  be  offended,  and  there 
would  be  a  quarrel, — or  rather,  Mrs.  Rus- 
sell would  show  her  displeasure  by  pre- 
serving an  icy  silence,  and  Madame  de 
Montaigu  would  show  hers  by  feaying 
all  sorts  of  violent  and  totally  irrele- 
vant things,  and  then  turn  her  wrath 
upon  Raymond  for  not  taking  her  part. 

Beside  this,  she  had  a  latent,  unex- 
pressed dislike  to  the  idea  of  seeing 
her  mother.  Writing  had  been  com- 
paratively easy  work,  for  Mrs.  Russell 
fortunately  asked  no  questions  which 
Estelle  would  have  found  difficult  to 
answer.  But  to  find  herseK  face  to  face 
with  her  mother,  and  feel  that  she  had 
wronged  her  so  cruelly, — and  not  her 
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alone,  tut  Raymonil  also, — wiia  horrible 
even  in  iiTilicipiiLiim.  Slic  knew  th&t 
uvury  kiuil  look  anil  word  slie  save  Eay- 
monJ.  ivas  a  cheat  put  upon  him,  the 
eoinlila^ioe  of  a  love  sht  was  always 
ti'ying  to  fuel,  but  iioulii  not  feol  for  all 
licr  tiyiii;;.  Eveu  iii  Iho  midst  of  hi«i 
greiitost  kindnuss,  the  tlioii^iht  of  how 
aliti  wns  thcatiiig  liini  wuuld  so  over- 
whelm Iier  that  aho  cmihl  mit  keep  her- 
self fnim  the  vain  l"n,L;in^'  that  BOme 
ehnneo  might  Beiirmitt-  iIlidi,  and  relieve 
her  from  listi^niiig  lu  ;i  I-m.'  which  she 
could  not  letuni.  F.iliii;;  ;dl  this,  it 
was  not  pnasihle  for  hii'  t-  wi'ih  to  see 
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111    1     II        1    gatth 
h  t       1   I        1  Ih  t     m 

mi  11    nd 

111  1  t    find 

null  Sh   had 

1  t       dign  ly 

1 1  pos  t  on. 

1  I         I    t    p  rt  from 

I  1       1 1      1    h 

tl       1  f   t  d  t       nth 

tl   n       ]>o  t       m  3   1      <1 

d  pp  ted  Mk  1  -ell  S!  b  d 
c^pected  to  be  Iilf  dau„htei  s  confidanti., 
and  Estelle  had  no  so^jrela  to  tell  lior. 
.She  had  advice  ready  to  be  asked  for, 
and  Estelle  asked  for  none.  She  seemed 
to  make  it  a  point  eipiall,y  with  her 
husband,  that  Ler  mother  was  to  be  en- 
tertained as  au  honoured  guest.  Mrs. 
liussoU  could  not  complain  ut'  being  ne- 
glected. What  slie  complained  of  was 
that  she  was  made  too  much  of;  that 
she  was  too  much  the  guest,  and  not 
enough  the  mother. 

She  felt  tliat  she  was  being  treated 
badly.  Had  she  not  a  claim  on  her 
daughter's  gratitude  %  Had  she  not  se- 
cured for  her  an  excelh'ut  position ) 
Had  she  not  thwarted  her  childish  wishes 
irom  pure  kintlness  to  her  and  pure 
desire  for  her  welfare?  She  had  done 
her  best;  and  if  unhicky  chance  had 
prevented  her  knowing  of  t)ic  sudden 
change  of  fortune  which  had  fallen  to 
that  awkward  young  Ijarrister — what 
then?  Knowing  oTily  what  she  did, 
would  she  have  been  justilied  in  allowing 
Tfstelle  to  throw  herself  away  1 


Was  it  possible,  Mrs.  SubbcII  thought, 

seeing  that  Estelle  bo  studiously  avoided 
speaking  of  herself,  that  this  extreme 
reticence  arose  from  her  not  having  yet 
got  over  her  silly  fancy  i  Ot  had  she 
heard  of  Mr.  Vivian's  aceesaion  to  the 
baronetcy  t  To  both  these  questions, 
however,  she  felt,  after  due  observa- 
tiun,  that  a  negative  answer  might  be 
returned.  Estelle'a  manner  to  her  hus- 
band was  perfect,  Mrs.  Hussell  was  forced 
to  admit.  And  by  dint  of  various  round- 
about inquiries  she  was  convinced  of 
her  daughter's  ignorance  of  Mr.  Vivian 
having  succeeded  his  uncle  It  appeared 
that  th  1 1  f  an  Engh  h  p  pe  f  any 
t  w  nkn  wn  t  th  bateau,  h-ng- 
1   i  p  nd  nts   Estell     bad   n  no. 

Mrs  E  II  a^k  d  in  m  trep  d  tion 
wh  th     J  1     h  d  w   tten  and  was 

m  h  rel  d  to  heax  that  h  had  not 
en  nt  to  tell  Est  lie  f  he  having 
arn    d  h  m    eaf  ly 

Th  t  was  rath  want    f  polite- 

Ml         11        1        1    t    f      ah 
t  w     J     1 1  k    J  I 

I     m  gl    1    1     1       n  w   tt  n," 

E  t  II  S.  1  Aly  hu  1  nd  d  ]  ]  ves 
of  her  verj  .  tron^lj . 

How  much  more  strongly  would  he  dis- 
approve, thought  Mrs,  Euasell,  if  he  did 
but  know  what  she  knew  !  She  could 
not  but  congratulate  herself  on  her  good 
luck  in  having  disposed  of  her  maid 
JFathurine.  With  Matburine  she  felt 
she  never  would  have  dared  return  to 
Toulouse.  She  had  found  a  place  for 
her  with  a  rich  Jewish  baroness,  where 
her  [wrquisitcs  would  be  such  as  to  con- 
sole her  at  quilting  her  English  mistress. 
But  Sirs,  Kussell  did  not  feel  it  pleasant 
to  talk  of  either  Julia  Maurice  or  Ma- 
tburine. To  change  the  conversation 
she  inquired  for  Mademoiselle  Mathilde. 
"  She  is  really  going  to  be  married," 
said  J^telle.  "  ^ladame  Fleuiy  has 
been  taking  her  alrout  everywhere  to  an- 
nounce the  coming  event.  Jil.  Beaucens 
is  a  mvs-pri'fet  now  ;  and  Raymond  told 
Mathilde  that  as  he  would  be  certain  to 
rise,  it  was  proper  that  she  should  know 
Latin  and  Greek,  because  when  her 
husband  gnt  a  prefecture  she  might  have 
all  sorts  of  learned  people  to  entertain. 
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And  poor  Mathilde  blushed  up  to  the 
roots  of  her  hair,  and  looked  distressfullj 
at  her  aunt  Raymond  was  impertinent 
enough  to  say  that  you  had  me  taught 
Latin  and  Greek  for  fear  a  prefet  should 
want  to  marry  me.  Madame  Fleury 
was  so  impressed  that  she  actually  shed 
tears,  and  cried,  *  Alas !  no.  I  have 
not  been  such  a  virtuous  mother  as 
^Madame  Roussel ;  I  have  not  made  to 
learu  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  to  my 
beloved  niece.*  The  best  of  the  joke  is, 
that  a  note  came  down  from  Madame 
Fleury  next  day,  asking  my  old  master's 
address.  And  there  is  Mathilde  having 
a  lesson  every  day." 

Raymond,  coming  in  while  they  were 
laughing  over  this  absurdity,  congratu- 
lated himself  on  having  had  the  tact  to 
leave  them  so  long  together ;  all  the 
while  that  Mrs.  Russell  was  thinking  to 
herself  that  she  should  never  wish  to  be 
tete-ct-tcte  with  her  daughter  again  ;  and 
that  now  there  was  not  a  creature  left 
who  cared  very  much  for  her  except 
Alfred. 

She  began  before  long  to  take  ofifence 
because  of  Raymond's  behaviour  to  this 
boy,  and  to  take  her  daughter  to  task 
about  it.  This  was  soon  after  they  had 
left  Toulouse  for  the  chateau. 

Master  Alfred,  not  finding  room 
enough  in  the  grounds  for  his  exploits, 
had  turned  topsy-turvy  for  a  whole 
morning  over  the  young  asparagus  in 
the  kitchen  garden.  And  Raymond, 
having  caught  him  in  the  act,  had  boxed 
his  ears  by  way  of  compensation  to  the 
outraged  feelings  of  the  upper  gardener. 

"  If  I  had  known  that  my  dear  boy 
was  to  be  treated  in  this  way,  Estelle,  I 
would  never  have  come  to  stay  under 
your  husband's  roof/'  said  the  mother, 
in  great  heat,  as  she  bathed  her  son's 
ear  with  eau-de-Cologne. 

"  Alfred  was  very  provoking,  and  the 
gardener  had  spoken  to  him  several 
timers  ;  and  if  I  had  seen  him  I  should 
have  been  strongly  tempted  to  do  as  my 
husband  did,"  said  Estelle. 

"  No  son-in-law  shall  box  my  boy's 
ears,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Russell,  kissing 
the  right  ear,  which  was  the  reddest. 

"Then  perhaps,  Mamma,"  said  Estelle, 


nettled,  *'you  will  be  good  enough  to 
keep  Alfred  in  something  like  order. 
You  seem  to  forget  altogether  that  the 
house  and  garden,  and  everything  in  it, 
is  my  father-in-law's  property,  and  that 
it  will  not  be  at  all  agreeable  to  my 
husband  to  be  taken  to  task  about  the 
damage  done  by  his  brother-in-law.  And 
I  must  tell  you  it  is  not  Alfred's  first 
offence  ;  the  gardeners  have  complained 
repeatedly  to  my  husband  about  it.  And 
I  hope  he  will  box  Alfred's  ears  again, 
if  he  catches  him  trampling  down 
the  beds." 

"You  have  no  feeling,"  cries  Mrs. 
Russell,  "  not  one  spark.  Look  at  the 
dear  child's  ears  !     What  a  colour  !  " 

"  They  would  be  white  enough  by 
this  time  if  you  had  not  been  rubbing 
them  with  eau-de-Cologne,"  said  Estelle, 
sarcastically.  And  then  Mrs.  Russell 
was  very  much  hurt,  and  showed  it  by 
keeping  an  uncomfortable  silence ;  send- 
ing her  daughter  to  Coventry,  in  short, 
as  far  as  it  was  practicable  for  a  guest  to 
behave  so  to  a  hostess.    But  at  last 

There  came  a  fiue  spring  morning 
when  Madame  de  Montaigu  fluttered  up 
and  down  with  more  thin  her  usual 
importance,  gave  and  countermanded 
orders  by  the  dozen,  changed  the  position 
of  every  knick-knack  in  her  daughter- 
in-law's  drawing-room,  snubbed  her  old 
husband  tenfold  more  than  on  ordinaiy 
days,  and,  in  short,  made  a  gi*eat  com- 
motion, and  enjoyed  herself  uncommonly. 

Raymond  had  walked  unceasingly  up 
and  down  the  house,  until  told  sharply 
by  Madame  that  her  nerves  would  not 
stand  it ;  when  he  subsided  meekly 
into  an  arm-chair,  and  read  the  Debats 
upside  down.  Even  old  M.  de  Mont- 
aigu had  roused  himself  from  his  usual 
apathetic  state,  and,  aided  by  his  son's 
arm,  had  walked  upstairs  to  the  room 
where  his  tiny  grandson  lay  in  a  splendid 
cradle. 

ITie  old  gentleman  sat  down  in  front 
of  it,  and  gravely  put  on  his  gold- 
rimmed  spectacles,  whUe  Raymond  stood 
by,  looking  with  an  air  of  great  satis- 
faction at  the  new-comer. 

M.  de  Montaigu  peered  into  the 
cradle  for  one  moment,  and  then,  taking 
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off  Ilia  spectacles,  wiiieil  tlicni  carefnllf, 
anii  rtpkt'pil  llicni  in  Hii;ir  case. 

"  WeJl,  -what  iln  yuu  tliiiik  of  him  )" 
Eayroonii  iiitjuired,  with  groat  eagerneBB. 

"Very  Tiglyj"  mamblcd  hia  fatlier, 
oraenlariy. 

"Usly!" 

"  licuiarkahly  eo,"  pursued  the  old 
gentleman,  taking  a  pinch  of  snulE 

"Thanks,  Monsieur,"  saiii  liaymond, 
tonsiilerably  nuttlfd  ;  "I  am  sorry  you 
tflok  the  tioiihlo  to  como  upstaira  lo  see 
him."  lie  did  not  mini!  much  on  his 
own  account,  hut  ho  could  not  brook 
the  idea  of  anjthiiij;  belonging  to  Estolla 
being  stigmatized  an  wgly. 

"Yoa,"  said  M.  de-  llonlaigu,  riaiiig 
slowly,  "  it  was  not  worth  whUe  to 
come  up,  certainly.  Xcver  mind.  Your 
nuw  ac'iui.sition  is  a  fine  copper-colour 
Just  now,  but  I  daresay  he  will  tnm  a 
miire  Christian  huo  in  time.  Tou  will 
give  him  the  niimes  of  our  graciaua 
iing,  remember  ;  nnil  jour  mother  must 
write,  in  my  name,  and  beg  his  Stajpsly 
to  stand  sponsor.  I  would  go  to  Prolis- 
dorf  myself  to  beg  the  honour,  but  I  am 
too  feeble.  Give  me  your  arm,  my  son, 
for  I  am  growing  old,  very  old,  alas ! 
and  the  sooner  1  am  out  of  the  way  the 
better.  Take  me  hack  to  my  room,  and 
let  mc-  make  my  salvation  in  peace. 
Will  that  child  cry  loud,  hoy  ?  If  so, 
he  must  be  jmt  somewhere  where  I  do 
not  hear  him.  Noise  distracts  me ; 
your  mother  distracts  mo.  Let  me  ho 
left  to  make  my  salvation  in  jwace ;  do 
you  hear,  liayniond )" 

Eaymond  was  far  too  much  disgusted 
to  make  any  reply.  Ho  saw  his  father 
once  more  ensconced  in  liis  arm-chair, 
and  then  took  himself  off  in  high  dud- 
geon, muttering  things  uneomplinicntary 
to  M.  de  Montaigu. 

The  two  grandmammas  had  already 
come  to  the  verge  of  a  quarrel  several 
times,  although  the  day  was  not  yet 
half  over ;  each  possefisiuf;  her  own 
peculiar  theory  on  that  momentous  sub- 
ject, the  rearing  of  infants,  and  adhering 
thereto  in  spite  of  arguments  and  blan- 
dishments from  the  adverse  side. 

The  nurses,  ton,  had  each  her  own 
particular  and  infallible  system  to  cany 


out;  eo  that  between  ihan  &I],  this 
infant  scion  ijf  the  noble  honse  of  Moot- 
aigu-ISrueilh  might  have  found  Iht)  be- 
ginning of  his  life  very  hard  to  put  op 
with,  had  not  bis  papa  silenced  all 
objectors  by  decreeing  that  U  libe  was 
to  be  managed  as  Madame  Baymond 
chose,  and  in  no  other  way  whatever. 

Madame  de  Montaigu  was  for  sending 
the  child  right  off  to  the  mountains  to 
be  nursed.  She  knew  a  respectable 
iiirmer's  wife 

"Heavens!"  Raymond  ejaculated. 
Send  the  child  awayi  Have  it  changed 
for  the  nurse'a  brat,  perhaps !  What 
could  his  mother  be  thinkiugofi  Whai 
would  his  wife  say  to  such  a  piece  of 
barbarity ) 

What  should  she  say  indeed? 
asked  Madame,  bridling  up.  Of  course 
she  ought  by  this  time  to  know  what 
she  owed  to  herself,  aa  well  as  to  the 
child;  and  if  not,  she — Octavie  de  Mont^ 
aign,  nif.  De  Erueilh — did,  and  could 
inWni  her.  Tt  wa^  her  boiiudrT,  dnty, 
as'  the  wife  of  the  future  Comto  de 
Montaigu,  to  cultivate  society.  She 
owed  it,  not  only  to  Eaymond,  but  to 
her— JIadame  de  JlontJiigu.  If  the  hChe 
were  kept  at  home,  she  would  get  so 
stupidly  fund  of  it  that  she  would  end 
by  going  nowhere.  And  to  iiuuiuro 
herself  for  the  mkc  of  a  mere  infant,  who 
didn't  know  its  mother  from  its  nurse, 
was  too  preposterous  to  dream  of.  And 
Madame  flounced  off  to  the  drawing- 
room,  where  Jlrs.  Russell  sat  in  great 
state  and  dignity,  not  quite  recovered 
from  ber  recent  defeat  in  the  cnp-and- 
nO'Cnp  skirmish. 

Madame,  with  tlie  consciousness  of 
a  late  victorj',  a]>pealcd  to  her  as  a 
mother.  JFrs.  Riusscll  replied  coldly 
that  she  was  not  the  child's  m<)tliei-, 
fortunately,  and  would  have  no  more 

"  liut,"  insisted  Madame,  "  it  is  really 
not  projwr." 

"  A  truce  to  the  proprieties,"  cried 
Raymond,  angrily.  He  had  come  to 
Mrs.  Russell,  hoping  to  win  her  over 
to  his  side.  But  Madame  tunied,  and 
opened  her  whole  verbal  battery  upon 
him  with  such  eiiect  that  ho  Hed  dis- 
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comfited  to  the  conservatory,  where 
his  mother-in-law  found  him  half  an 
hour  later  in  one  of  his  angriest  moods, 
switching  off  the  heads  of  the  plants  as 
he  walked. 

"My  mother  is  a  monster  of  cruelty,*' 
he  hegan. 

"My  dear  Kaymond — "  Mrs.  Eussell 
interrupted. 

"  Stop,  mother-in-law,"  he  cried;  "let 
me  have  my  say  once  for  all.  I  and 
my  wife  want  our  children  to  grow  up 
loving  us.  IN'ow  just  hear  how  I  was 
hrought  up.  In  the  first  place,  I  never 
saw  erther  father  or  mother  till  I  was 
five  years  old.  There  was  an  elder  son, 
and  it  was  not  till  his  death  that  they 
bethought  themselves  that  they  had 
another  child.  When  I  made  my  ap- 
pearance, they  were  so  disgusted  to  find 
that  I  resembled  exactly  the  peasant 
children  amongst  whom  I  had  been 
brought  up,  that  they  packed  me  off  as 
soon  as  ever  my  college  uniform  could 
be  got  ready.  My  mother  took  years 
to  overcome  her  dislike  to  me.  Her  fine 
feelings  were  so  ruffled,  forsooth,  at  my 
bad  manners  and  my  patoisyOnd  above  all 
at  the  unnatural  persistency  with  which 
I  regretted  the  peasant  woman  who  had 
been  a  mother  to  my  infancy.  A  mother 
is  a  mother,  everybody  knows ;  but  I 
do  wish  my  son  to  love  his  mother  a 
little  better  than  I  loved  mine,  when  I 
was  a  boy." 

Here  Madame  de  Montaigu  rustled  in 
and  inquired,  with  an  injured  air, 
whether  Eaymond  had  thought  of  send- 
ing for  the  Cur6  to  have  the  child  bap- 
tized. 

Ko,  Eaymond  said,  he  'had  not.  It 
did  not  matter;  it  could  be  deferred. 

"Deferred!"  Madame  cried.  His 
child  nearly  a  day  old,  and  not  made  a 
Christian  yetl  Supposing  it  died  be- 
fore the  priest  came.  Horrible  thought  I 
She  should  send  for  him  instantly.  It 
was  very  strange  that  Raymond  should 
interfere  in  matters  which  he  did  not 
understand,  while  he  neglected  that 
which  it  was  his  most  sacred  duty  to 
look  after.  She  walked  off  in  great 
anger,  and  Eaymond,  invoking  patience, 
followed  her. 
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"My  dear  mother,"  he  said,  taking 
her  arm,  "I  have  promised  my  wife 
that  she  shaU  bring  up  her  child  in  her 
own  religion,  and  it  is  to  be  baptized  by 
the  Protestant  pastor." 

"  How  could  you  be  such  a  fool  1 " 
exclaimed  Madame. 

"  Fool  or  not,  the  promise  is  passed; 
and  I  abide  by  it." 

"But  you  know,"  she  insinuated, 
"a  promise  made  to  a  heretic  is  not 
binding." 

"  Madame !  would  you  have  me  break  » 
faith  with  my  own  wifel "  said  he  with 
a  voice  of  utter  scorn. 

"  But  she  is  a  heretic,"  persisted  the 
Comtesse. 

"  K  there  is  to  be  peace  between  us," 
retorted  Eaymond,  "  you  will  never  call 
her  by  that  name  again." 

"Have  you  forgotten  the  terms  of 
the  marriage  contract  ? "  Madame  asked 
angrily. 

"  What  of  it,"  said  he,  "  if  she  and  I 
agree  to  set  it  aside  ]  I  believe  that  a 
mother  has  the  first  claim  over  her 
child's  body  and  soul;  and  as  long  as  she 
teaches  him  to  love  and  obey  her " 

"Iisten,Eaymond,"said  the  Comtesse, 
"  I  would  rather  see  your  child  dead 
than  entertain  such  a  horrible  proposal 
There  has  never  been  a  heretic  Mont- 
aigu yet,  and  there  never  shall  be,  while 
I  live  to  prevent  it." 

"Depend  upon  it>  mother,  if  he  wishes 
very  much  to  be  a  Catholic  when  he 
grows  up,  I  shall  be  the  last  man  to 
prevent  him." 

"  So,"  cried  Madame,  with  unfeigned 
horror,  "you  would  leave  it  to  your 
son's  option  to  be  saved  or  damned! 
Very  considerate  of  you,  indeed !  No, 
my  son;  for  you,  indeed,  I  fear  there  is 
but  little  hope,  but  I  will  do  what  I 
can  to  save  my  first  grandchild  from 
perdition.  Heavens  I  that  a  son  of  mine 
should  say  such  things  to  my  face ! 
What  have  I  done  to  deserve  such 'an 
affliction  ?  I  do  not  blame  Estelle.  K 
she,  poor  thing,  wishes  her  child  to  be 
baptized  by  a  heretic,  'tis  because  she 
knows  no  better.  But  to  see  you,  who 
have  received  a  Christian  education,  thus 
calmly  propose  to  barter  your  child's 
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mond.  \\  ill  >oii  phase  tn  understand, 
Madame,  once  for  all,  that  I  decline 
interfertincB  in  ray  affairs  of  any  kind 
whatever." 

"I  do  it  for  the  sake  of  your  eold'a 
salvation." 

"  I  tell  j-Qu,  I  won't  he  interfered  with ; 
I'll  read  what  books  I  please  :  and  hear 
me,  Jfadame,  if  I  and  my  wife  choose, 
every  one  of  our  children  aliall  be  bap- 
tized hy  the  I'aslor." 

"  There  is  no  salvation  out  of  the  pale 
of  the  Church ! "  shrieked  Jladame,  with 
uplifted  hands. 

"And  if  you  don't  keep  quiot,  I'll 
become  a  Protestant  too." 

"  Oil  no,  no,  no  ! "  cried  she,  bursting 
into  tears.  "My  Raymond,  my  only 
son,  turn  heretic  and  kdl  mo  with  grief 
and  shame  ?  Anything  rather  than  see 
you  forsake  the  Catholic  Church," 

Her  distress  was  so  genuine  that  her 
son  was  mollified.  "  Poor  woman,"  he 
thought,  "  I  suppose  she  is  fond  of  mo 
after  a  fashion,  although  she  does  manage 
to  worry  lue  out  of  my  senses.  Well, 
mother,"  he  said  aloud,  "  I  won't  do 
anything  without  duo  consideration. 
Itut  you  please  to  understand  that  I 
meant  what  I  said  just  now  about  non- 
interference in  my  family  concerns.  As 
to  my  wife,  I  am  much  mistaken,  mother, 
if  she  does  not  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven — wherever  that  is — hefore  you 
and  me," 

"  Ah  ! "  sighed  the  Comtesse,  "  if  she 
were  but  Catholic !  If  that  l^'Eyrieu 
had  been  a  man  of  tilent,  he  would  have 
converted  her  iu  a  month.  Raymond,  I 
shall  send  for  my  director " 


I  b  g  you  will  do  nothing  of  th« 
kind  d  he ;  "  for  neither  my  wifo  nor 
I  wish  t  have  anything  to  do  with  him. 
^  w  m  ther,  I  am  going  to  be  quite 
p  n  and  above  board.  I  am  just  abont 
to  wntt  note  to  Pastor  Cazires  to  come 
and  b  pt  e  the  child.  You  can  be  pre- 
sent      n  t,  as  you  ploaae." 

Tl  ank  you,  no,"  said  his  mother, 
turn  ng  up  her  nose.  "  Bo  you  think  I 
would  remain  in  the  same  room  for  %a 
m  tant  w  th  that  man,  so  fat  and  so 
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It,"  Raymond  returned,  "which 
he  poaaessea  in  common  with  the  Arch- 
bishop, our  dear  cousin,  nearly  all  the 
canons  of  the  Cathedral,  and  niaetaSD 
out  of  twenty  vill^e  cunSs." 

There  was  unfortunately  no  denying 
this,  so  Madame  merely  shrugged  her 
shoalders  and  walked  away,  declaring 
she  washed  her  hands  of  Raymond  and  ' 
hie  wife  and  all  belonging  to  them.  . 
After  such  a  declaration,  it  was  with 
cxtromo  surprise  that  Raymond,  a°  he 
followed  Jlrs.  Russell  into  the  drawing- 
room  on  liearing  of  the  Pastor's  arrival, 
perceived  his  mother  there  before  him. 

"  Pray,  how  long  may  it  take  yon  to 
baptize  a  child  I "  Madame  de  Montaigu 
was  saying,  as  she  looked  51.  Cazorcs 
over  from  head  to  foot. 

M.  CaziTcs,  perfectly  undisturbed  by 
the  haughtiness  of  the  Catholic  Com- 
tesse,  replied  that  it  was  simply  an  affair 
of  ten  minutes. 

"  Ten  minutes  !  Pray,  can  you  get  it 
properly  done  in  that  time?" 

"  Oh  dear,  yes ;  what  was  wanted  save 
a  good  hearty  prayer  t "  M.  Cazfres  asked, 
with  a  look  of  extreme  confidence  in  his 
abilities  iu  that  lino. 

Mrs.  Russell  heard  and  gaw  this  skir- 
mishing, and  felt  equally  angry  with 
Madame  and  with  the  Pastor.  Madame, 
of  course,  meant  to  show  her  contempt 
for  Huguenots.  But  why  could  not 
that  vulgar  pursy  man  have  put  on  gown 
and  bauds,  so  as  to  have  looked  at  least 
pseudo-clerical,  instead  of  standing  there 
in  a  dusty  coat,  looking  as  much  as  pos- 
sible like  a  grocer )  Raymond  felt  no 
anger  with  the  Pastor ;  he  took  him  as 
he  found  him.     But  he  was  angry  with 


hie  mother  for  her  bad  taate ;  nor  was  he 
better  pleased  when,  as  the  child's  name 
was  asked,  sfae  took  the  words  oat  of 
his  mouth,  and  named  him  herself.  The 
deed,  however,  was  done,  and  coald  not 
be  cancelled ;  and  conaeqnently,  instead 
of  the  three  names  Baymond  intended 
giving,  bebS  was  carried  back  to  his 
mamma  with  a  string  of  appellations 
belonging  to  him,  about  fif1«en  in  num- 
ber, b^inning  with  Louis  D4sir6  Henri, 
and  ending  with  Marie  Joseph  Jean- 
Baptiste,  just  for  all  the  world  as  if 
he  had  been  a  prince  of  the  Bonrbon 
line. 

Eatelle  was  so  happy,  so  grateful  to  her 
husband  for  having  carried  out  her  wish 
to  have  the  child  baptized  in  her  own 
faith,  that  Baymond  felt  strengthened 
to  re-enter  the  lists  with  his  mother,  if 

! "  whispered 
the  young  mother,  with  a  sigh  of  intense 
happiness.  "  And  what  did  you  call 
him  1     A  family  name,  of  course." 

"  He  has  got  enough  names  to  make 
his  head  ache,"  said  Baymond.  "  A 
conglomeration  of  all  the  ancestral  names 
my  mother  could  think  of  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  of  which,  perhaps,  the 
most  sensible  is  Louis  Ddsirf." 

"  Desire!  There  could  not  be  a  better 
name  than  that"  If  the  very  trees  had 
called  out  the  name  of  Louis,  she  would 
aot  have  cared,  now.     "  D^sir^  I    Ah  I 


Baymond  dear,  yon  ate  glad,  doubtless ; 
but  you  never,  never  can  be  so  glad  as 

"And  to  think,"  said  Baymond 
after  a  pause,  most  injudiciously,  it  must 
be  confessed — "to  think  of  my  mother 
actually  wanting  to  send  him  away  to 
the  mountains  to  be  nursed  1 " 

"  To  the  mountains  I  Send  my  baby 
away !  How  dare  she  interfere )  How 
could  she  be  so  cruel  I "  cried  Eetelle^ 
clasping  her  child  tight.  "Baymond, 
promise  me  I  shall  always  keep  my 
babyt" 

Baymond  promised  willingly  enough; 
bat  hie  injudicious  speech  did  more  harm 
than  he  had  thought  possible.  He  had 
not  imc^ned,  ho  stud  humbly,  when 
taken  to  task  by  the  authorities,  that  the 
maternal  instinct  could  be  so  strongly 
developed  in  so  short  a  period.  Whi^ 
apology  was  received  with  something 
very  nearly  approaching  a  sneer  by  hia 
English  mother-in-law. 

"  Your  wife,"  said  Mrs.  Eussell,  with 
great  emphasis,  "will  be  like  me  in 
that  respect,  if  in  no  other.  I  was  de- 
voted to  my  children  &om  their  birth." 
And,  although  Mrs.  Bussell  praised  her- 
self, she  spoke  with  perfect  truth. 

Raymond  sighed  to  think  of  his  own 
n^lected  infancy.  "  Thank  Heaven," 
he  muttered,  "my  son  will  be  brought 
up  differently.  I  am  glad  I  married  an 
Englishwoman. ' ' 


To  be  cotUimud. 
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I.   RETRO.SPECT. 

The  prpseiit  cnnditioii  of  English  Art 
is  due  ill  ijie  mnin  to  two  revolutionary 
movements — tlie  pre-Raiiliaplite  reaction 
of  1849,  and  the  Froneli  reaction  of 
1862.  It  is  impossible  within  the 
limits  of  an  axticli)  ti>  do  more  than 
sketch  roughly  the  history  of  these 
TOovpnifiits,  and  their  relations  to  other 
phenomena  of  the  time,  Tlut  suth  a 
sketch,  however  imperfect,  will  bring 
us  within  si^ht  of  an  in  terRstiug  question 
or  two,  and  may  have  the  effect  besides  of 
disentanghng  some  obscurely  mingled 
elements  in  the  mental  history  of  annual 
visitors  to  the  lioyal  Academy. 

Of  all  the  departments  of  intellectual 
activity  to  which  the  Renaissance  gave 
new  life,  painting  and  sculpture  were 
the  most  partial  in  their  iniiuence. 
With  an  exception  or  two  in  Spain, — 
Italy  and  the  Low  Countries  produced 
almost  all  the  groat  painters  of  tho 
fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  France  had  Nicolas  Poussin 
and  Le  Sueur;  England  can  show  no 
native  artist  of  tho  first  or  even  of  tho 
second  rank.  Thus  all  the  greater  re- 
volutions in  Art  left  this  country  un- 
affected. There  was  no  native  tradition, 
either  mediaival  or  classical ;  and  Ho- 
garth, the  first  great  English  painter, 
was  also  one  of  the  greatest  originators 
of  whom  the  history  of  Art  contains 
any  record.  By  the  true  qualities  of 
his  genius,  he  belonged  rather  to  the 
sixteenth  than  to  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tvay ;  resembled  Shakespeare  rather  than 
Addison;  founded  no  school,  and  left 
no  successors.  The  theory  and  practice 
of  Reynolds  mark  the  first  introduction 
among  us  of  the  so-called  "  great " 
tradition,  which  he  stated  and  defended 
in  his  Lectures,  though  in  his  work  he 


aaaumed  for  himself  a  humbler  position. 
Til  is  gifted  artist  taught  that  ideal  great- 
ness in  Art  was  dependent  upon  the  ob- 
servance of  a  set  of  mechanical  rules, 
which  might  he  abstracted  from  the  works 
of  the  great  masters.  The  ideal  of  beauty 
was  definable  by  minute  proportions- 
among  the  different  features  of  the  fora 
and  limbs  of  tho  body.  A  composition, 
in  the  great  manner  should  have  a 
principal  tight  occupying  one-eeventh 
of  its  space,  and  a  principal  ehadow 
occupying  one-thiid  of  the  same.  A 
kind  of  generalization  ought  to  dignify 
the  accessories.  The  materials  of  diesBes- 
should  be  of  lio  particular  texture  ;  the 
Euil  anil  plants  in  tlin  furcgioiinil  of 
no  marked  variety.  Tho  actions  repre- 
sented should  be  heroic  or  sacred. 

It  is  no  wonder  if  rules  lite  these  were 
unfavourable  to  the  production  of  great 
works.  To  those  who  have  studied 
Raphael  in  our  day  it  has  become  evi- 
dent that  they  have  no  foundation  in 
his  practice ;  that  he,  like  all  other 
artiste,  founded  his  ideal  creations  on 
the  forms  which  he  observed  around 
him,  and  that,  by  whatever  process  of 
imaginative  elevation  thej*  were  made 
fitting  expressions  for  the  ideas  of  ma- 
jesty or  holiness,  their  original  eharacter 
remained  unchanged.  15«t  the  eigh- 
teenth century  was  possessed  with  this 
illusion  in  reference  to  all  tho  fine  arts, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  its  best  products 
are  those  by  which  it  set  least  store. 
Reynolds'  "Strawberry  Girl"  will  out^ 
live  his  "  IJgolino,"  and  Addison's 
"  Sir  Roger  do  Coverloy  "  will  he  re- 
membered when  his  "  Cato,"  in  spite 
of  Mr.  Andrew  Johnson's  recommenda- 
tion, shall  he  forgotten. 

The  real  work,  both  of  Reynolds  and 
of  Gainsborough,  was  in  the  strictest 
sense  original.  They  observed  English 
landscape  and  English  human  natnrft 
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with  fresh  perceptions,  and  represented 
both  with  a  glowing  sense  of  local  and 
individual  character,  tinged  with  that 
modest  and  refined  poetical  elevation 
which  was  dear  to  the  hearts,  though 
scorned  by  the  lips,  of  their  contempo- 
raries.^ They  have  left  behind  them  a 
manifold  influence.  English  portrait- 
painting  is  to  this  day  unsurpassed, 
and  the  strong  tradition  left  by  their 
achievements  is  as  visible  in  the  Exhi- 
bition of  1869  as  ever.  Through  Con- 
stable our  school  of  landscape  gave 
birth  to  the  French  landscape  of  the 
Romantic  movement ;  and  through 
Turner,  as  well  as  through  Constable, 
Gainsborough  is  the  progenitor  of  our 
own  existing  landscape-painting.  The 
theories  of  the  "Lectures"  have  been 
equally  fruitful,  if  not  equally  bene- 
ficial. On  the  one  hand  the  painters 
of  the  school  of  literary  or  historical 
genre,  including  such  men  as  Collins, 
Webster,  and  Mulready,  were  weakened 
and  disheartened  by  the  conviction  that 
their  work  was  of  an  inferior  kind. 
The  decline  of  drawing  and  science 
which  marked  the  English  school  from 
the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  the 
present  century  was  distinctly  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  studies  which  are 
necessary  to  make  an  accomplished  artist 
were  prescribed  only  with  a  view  to  the 
historical  or  ideal  department  of  sub- 
ject. The  "  Michael- Angelesque  "  be- 
came a  jocose  synonym  for  presumptuous 
alfectation.  The  "  great  masters  "  were 
studied  indeed,  and  revered  from  a  re- 
spectful distance,  but  this  reverence, 
like  devotion  in  the  old  age  of  a  religion, 
bore  no  fruits  of  practice.  The  art  of 
painting  lost  dignity  in  the  han'ds  of 
Webster  and  Mulready,  which  it  did 
not  regain  through  Etty,  and  which 
was  changed  into  contempt  at  the 
impotent  monstrosities  of  Haydon. 
"  Gandish  "  with  his  "  *igh  Art "  survives 
to  mark  the  estimate  which  was  formed 

^  I  speak  of  Sir  Joshua  as  a  landscape 
painter  on  the  strength  of  a  very  beautiral 
specimen  in  Air.  Thomas  Baring's  collection, 
which  recalls  hoth  by  sentiment  and  design' 
the  landscapes  of  Rubens,  another  of  those 
great  men  whose  highest  strength  has  been 
^own  in  the  works  mey  valued  least. 


by  the  best  minds  of  the  pretensions  of 
the  English  school 

In  the  meantime  landscape  had  niade 
vigorous  progress.  Constable  and  Turner.- 
bom  within  a  year  of  each  other,  toolk*^ 
up  the  study  of  nature  where  Gains-^ 
borough  had  left  it.  The  originality  of 
the  former  was  from  the  first  profoundly 
associated  with  his  character  and  con- 
victions. He  was  still  very  young  when 
Sir  George  Beaumont  asked  him  in 
whose  style  he  proposed  to  work,  and 
he  returned  the  heroic  answer,  "In 
God  Almighty's  style.  Sir  George."  We 
are  told  by  lus  friend  Mr.  Uwins,  that 
he  regarded  himself  as  sent  into  the 
world  "  to  convince  mankind  that  nature 
is  beautiful."  The  scenery  of  his  native 
Suffolk  satisfied  him  to  the  last  "I 
love,"  said  he,  "  every  stile,  and  stump, 
and  lane  in  the  village  [East  BergholtJ : 
as  long  as  I  am  able  to  hold  a  brush  I 
shall  never  cease  to  paint  them."  The 
charm  of  his  pictures  arises  from  their 
absolute  fidelity  to  sincerely-felt  im- 
pressions. He  saw  our  English  nature 
in  its  simplest  and  most  obvious  aspects 
— the  earth  wrapped  in  moist  vapour, 
and  clothed  with  juicy  green;  a  sky 
never  clear ;  no  broad  or  masterful  sway 
of  lights  but  all  things  shadowed  and 
restrained  in  a  richly-nourished  tran- 
quillity. From  Constable's  example,  I 
think,  has  been  derived  the' AngHcism 
of  English  landscape.  The  genius  of 
Turner,  as  it  is  far  less  simple,  so  it  has 
exercised  a  far  less  direct  and  natural 
influence  upon  subsequent  art.  His 
greatest  power,  as  well  as  his  greatest 
fame,  has  been  acquired  and  transmitted 
by  the  aid  of  an  interpreter,  whose 
whole  work  will  soon  come  to  be  con- 
sidered in  its  proper  place.  It  is  suffi- 
cient here  to  express,  with  all  respect, 
the  opinion  of  an  individual,  that  the 
position  of  a  great  master — that  is,  of  a 
supremely  successful  executant  of  ori- 
ginal conceptions— can  only  be  claimed 
for  Turner  by  excluding  from  the  esti- 
mate the  last  twenty  years  (at  least)  of 
his  artistic  life.  But  taking  his  work 
as  a  whole,  it  sums  up  an  important 
aspect  of  the  intellectual  history  of 
England  in  his  time — that  extended  as. 


loS  piglith  Art. 

irell  as  inkniiilcil  \{f\  of  Djlural  beaaty 
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or  fi>i„  ttLn  in  tin  lat-ans  ad  pted  to 
satml}  it  IS  iia^oitlidi.'s  th    moat  real 
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this  it  (irij,ii  j1  ionii  tli  il  it  acquired  a 
pojulii  h  wIiilL.  Ills  ]i  lidl\  I  \  I 
betu  £  alkd  lj\  that  o I  auyviiiclj  of 
art, — a  popuhntj  due  to  tlic  fact  tint 
the  1110  t  oUious  limdocapo  effects  arc 
Boiztd  l)j  It  witli  perfi-i-t  ficditj  Tlie 
traii&i  aieiioy  of  tliu  uiuliuiii  jj  peara  to 
tivc  to  uutrdined  spLCtatoio  mi  luiuie 
diate  mill  asiou — of  a  Imiiinuus  itiuu 
tplicu  i  1  evimidc — stroii^u  thiiitliit 
wbidi  llitj  dai\(-  horn  tin-  toin.  [  nd 
log  cHlUs  111  ml  painting  It  is  in 
satibt}  uig  sncli  dumaiids  that  u  atei 
colour  la  most  iitlj  u^d  aa  for  (.xaiiipJo 
in  the  admirable  works  of  lJi\id  Cox, 
whiUi  I.  ircbjHiiid  to  aphoiisiiis  iii  litciit- 
ture,  an  I  secure  iii  like  manner  rjcmesa 
cmphi'^is  jud  a  tcrtam  LoiiMnLiiig 
eloqutiict.  without  tithei  tin.  ri  ks  or 
the  limitdluns  of  uiuit.  aii  taintd  lia 
eouise  Ihc  mcrwat  1  u  o  of  bo  Ij 
colour  lias  bo  fir  modihud  the  piiiLtue 
if  '\vatcreolour  jiaiiitcia,  tLit  many  of 
their  works  have  almost  all  the  qualities 
of  oil-eolour.  Mr.  Burne  Jones's  "  Circe," 
in  this  year's  exhibition  of  the  Old 
"Water-Colour  Society,  is  a  striking  ex- 
iim|do  of  the  foree  and  fulness  of  colour 
which  may  be  attained  in  thia  medium. 
■\Ve  have  sceu  tlien  that  befiw  184U, 


Sngliah  art  included  two  mdigenoiw 

Eind  progressive  clemoiibs — [lortrait  and 
lunja:.api  It  la  imjortanl  to  reuiark 
that  thii  latter  was  in  the  closest  poft- 
aible  relation  with  the  parallel  develop 
mtnt  of  literature,  and  especially  of 
puttry  The  conuaunion  with  Na 
ture  ol  Wordsworth,  had  a  sptcaal 
mmming  to  whith  a  pfuallil  cvpritSBiOD 
m  ObermaQn  or  Jean  Paul  would  fur 
niah  no  reid  analogy  In  all  the 
imaginary  landauipes  drawn  bj  the 
great  vtntora  of  the  Contmanl  with  the 
single  exLeption  perhaps  of  GiMige 
Sand,  the  Sfittimti  I  du  vague  la  apt  to 
rest  upon  a  real  va},ueuess  of  observa- 
tion To  diatiflguish  a  iaule  pifureur 
among  trtea  to  tell  a  hawk  from  a 
hemshuw  is  as  fine  a  distmction  as 
Laiuartme  oi  lIut,o  deaire  to  mate 
Eul  the  Lakiat  who  ds  M  Tamo  puts 
it,  seemb  al^aja  out  for  a  walk,  with  a 
thick  stick  Ul  hifi  Land,  and,  it  may  be 
added,  mostlj  walking  on  a  coagh  path 
uphill — dcah    fir    more     loaely    with 
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<.  JjiiduR  1  c  la  lit  think  1  ^  t 
tuciil  Ihis  mtluuti  n  towarda  oc 
turai,}  of  fuluc  s  oi  knoul  ilf,t.  a^  a  1  elp 
to  cujojnunt  of  Mature  lo  dLLj!}  looted 
111  Ihi,  Engliah  charicttr  luinci  iii 
whom  lh(,  n  ti  nal  pcculiaiili  a  wtrc 
stron^Ij  maiked  tranolattd  tl  ua  liii 
enioti  ii«  into  utatcnKiiti  of  fact  and 
piobibl}  knew  mote  about  the  iiunule 
ifil>ects  aud  Operations  of  linkt,  air 
water  and  \e„ctation  than  my  other 
artibt  that  i.\ei  li\i;d  Mr  Puakm  was 
an  adiiurii — so  to  saj  diseiple — of 
"W  ordaw  ortli  and  became  bj  nitui-al  fit 
nesa  the  luttiprttti  ot  Tiimcr 

1  lit  thit  ekmcut  in  the  moMmenl  of 
1S41  which  w  IS  immediatelj  influential 
on  the  1 1  tctice  of  Lnglish  artibl«  had 
another  source  Ihe  icaetion  in  fatoui 
ol  mediaval  religion,  literature  and  art 
had  been  for  some  tune  duo  inLn^land 
Germany  and  Irunce  had  each  witnessed 
a  vigoTOus  attempt  to  break  the  yoke  of 
tlio  Ke'ualssance  tradition.  The  Revolu- 
tion of  July  had  precipitated  the  conflict, 
wliicli  was  inteusiiied  by  a  change  that 
dissolved  for  ever  the  oiipposed  afllnity 
of  classical  cointutions  for  PLCitublicaii- 
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ism,  and  of  native  traditions  for  mo- 
narchy and  Catholicism.  A  similar 
misunderstanding  had  prevailed  in 
England ;  hesides  ivhich,  a  society 
hardly  touched  by  the  great  Eevolu- 
tion  experienced  Uie  reaction  of  senti- 
ment in  a  milder  form.  Scott's  inac- 
curate but  picturesque  Gothic  contented 
English  readers,  whose  sympathy  stops 
short  in  time  at  the  Eeformation  as 
readily  as  it  does  in  space  at  either 
Channel.  From  all  these  causes,  and 
others,  it  happened  that  the  mediaeval 
revival  on  the  Continent  met  with  little 
recognition  or  imitation  in  England. 
Its  first  appearance  here  was  indeed  un- 
fortunate, for  it  came  in  the  questionable 
shape  of  Puseyism.  The  pre-Raphaelite 
movement  in  its  early  days  was  naturally 
suspected  of  an  alliance  with  Popery, 
and  the  author  of  the  "  Essay  on  Sheep- 
folds"  was  a  valuable  ally,  not  only  on 
other  grounds,  but  also  because  of  his 
undoubted  Protestantism  ;  but  it  was 
soon  seen  to  be  neither  a  Protestant  nor 
Popish  dogma  that  these  young  painters 
felt  called  to  proclaim. 

They  aspired  to  no  more  or  to  no  less 
than  to  be  the  reformers  of  English  art. 
The  academical  theories  had  fallen  into 
a  contempt  which  was  only  too  well 
justified  by  the  doings  of  their  authorized 
exponents.  What  good  work  was  pro- 
duced came  in  spite  of  them,  or  in 
neglect  of  them ;  and  since  artists  as  a 
body  renounced  all  the  higher  claims 
which  had  been  asserted  in  the  great 
times  of  Art,  so  the  lower  efforts  of 
which  alone  they  thought  themselves 
capable  sank  into  mere  manifestations 
of  a  slovenly  conventional  facility.  With 
the  instinct  of  revolutionists,  the  pre- 
Haphaelites  attacked  the  principles  which 
were  asserted  to  form  the  basis  of  the  ex- 
isting practice.  "  Eaphael  is  your  model  1 
But  there  were  painters  before  EaphaeL 
The  "great  manner"  was  the  perversion 
of  a  greater,  before  the  thoughts  and 
works  of  dead  men  had  been  revived 
to  control  the  living.  Mechanical  rules 
cannot  help  you  to  idealize  :  Nature 
herself  will  do  that."  And  then  all 
the  train  of  time-honoured  maxims 
about  the  following  of  Nature,  the  duty 


of  a  humble  attitude  towards  that  which 
is — so  hard  to  deny,  so  much  in  need 
of  explanation  and  limitations-came  in 
with  the  force  of  new  discoveries.  In 
the  Exhibition  of  1849,  the  astonished 
public  saw  these  views  embodied  for  the 
first  time  in  Mr.  Millais'  "Isabella" 
and  Mr.  Hunt's  "  KienzL"  These  works 
were  in  startling  contrast  with  the  prac- 
tice of  the  day,  and,  it  may  be  added, 
with  that  of  all  periods  in  which  Art 
has  in  any  degree  satisfied  love  of 
beauty.  In  their  hard-favoured  coun- 
tenances and  sternly  realistic  forms,  as 
well  as  in  the  minute  treatment  of  detail, 
they  resemble  rather  the  early  Flemish 
and  German  pictures  than  any  of  the 
Italian  schools.  They  followed  the 
practice  of  the  times  when  practice  was 
based  on  insufficient  observation,  by 
banishing  the  use  of  half-tints;  thus 
wiping  out  at  a  blow  atmospheric  truth 
and  the  suggestions  of  imaginative  plea- 
sure which  have  gathered  round  subdued 
colour  and  the  capricious  mysteries  of 
shade.  Finally,  there  was  in  these  and 
in  all  the  early  pre-Raphaelite  pictures 
an  additional  and  peculiar  quaintness, 
apparently  studied,  of  which  the  causes 
are  more  recondite  because  evidently  not 
voluntary.  Something  may  be  due  to 
the  sense  of  constraint  which  an  intense 
desire  to  be  natural  in  an  artificial  world 
provokes  from  the  irony  of  fate.  But 
the  chief  cause  was  probably  that  which 
is  most  obviously  suggested  by  the  cir- 
cumstances. A  certain  tender  simplicity, 
rightly  called  artlessness,  is  proper  to 
the  times  in  which  only  a  smtdl  portion 
of  men's  actions  have  been  brought 
under  the  light  of  reflection,  before 
leisure,  peace,  and  inherited  sensibility 
have  combined  to  produce  a  habit  of 
criticism.  In  the  pro-critical  ages,  men 
were  content  to  remember,  and  capable 
of  enjoying  in  record,  movements,  atti- 
tudes, and  actions  which  to  their  de- 
scendants seem  painfully  discordant  with 
the  sentiments  or  events  to  which  they 
are  attached  by  association.  The  attempt 
to  set  ourselves  back  into  that  lost  state 
of  mind  is  like  trying  to  jump  off  our 
shadow.  The  acquired  nature  has  be- 
come, by  hereditary  transmission,  one 
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Exhibition  of  the  Eoyal  Academy,  con- 
firmed this  view. 

Let  OS  take  account  once  more  then  of 
the  varieties  subsisting  in  English  art 
after  the  pre-Eaphaelite  movement  had 
called  up  again  the  stir  of  life. 

The  old  historical,  or  historical  genrCy 
painters  went  on,  and  most  of  the  ex- 
hibiting youth  followed  them  more  or 
less.  But  in  spite  of  all  the  outcry 
against  it,  pre-Eaphaelitism  was  spread- 
ing lateraUy,  and  improving  especiaUy 
the  colour  of  many  who  little  suspected 
the  fact. 

The  highly  artificial  school  of  land- 
scape which  was  in  possession  of  the 
field  remained  so,  both  at  the  Academy 
and  at  the  Water-Colours,  with  but 
little  lateral  influence  from  pre-Kaphael- 
itism  j  least  of  all  at  the  Water-Colours, 
where  a  facile  and  saleable  method  was 
more  in  request  than  one  founded  on 
this  or  that  principle. 

The  pre-Kaphaelites — who  increased 
very  slowly  in  (exhibiting)  numbers, 
owing  partly  to  Academic  repression, 
partly  to  defections — ^were  changing  or 
developing  their  practice.  Mr.  Millais 
early  deserted  religious  symbolism  for 
subjects  of  history  or  contemporary  life. 
In  the  "Huguenot"  (1852),  he  dis- 
played for  the  first  time  his  greats 
though  apparently  capricious  dr^atic 
faculty.  In  «  Autumn  Leaves  "(1856), 
he  displayed,  for  the  last  time  up  till  this 
day,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  intimate 
and  penetrating  poetry  of  which  he  was 
once  a  master.  From  that  year  to  this, 
he  has  continued  to  gain  in  mastery 
over  the  art  of  painting ;  and  there  is 
now  probably  no  living  man  of  the  same 
vigour  as  a  colourist. 

A  sternly  realist  school  of  landscape 
appeared  in  these  years.  Mr.  Inchbold 
and  Mr.  Brett  may  be  said  to  have  re- 
discovered foreground ;  and  the  minute 
studies  which  they  produced,  chiefly  of 
foreground  details,  showed  both  know- 
ledge and  feeling.  Both  have  since 
painted  greater  subjects  in  a  broader 
style.  Their  work  has  had  many  imi- 
tators, the  majority  of  whom  imitate  the 
look  of  detail  rather  than  the  details  of 
their  subject.    Nothing  is  more  mind- 


less than  this  sham  pre-Eaphaelitism, 
which  takes  in  many  of  the  visitors  to 
the  Academy,  if  one  may  judge  by  their 
remarks.  Eeal  detail  is  worth  spending 
labour  upon,  if  only  as  a  proc^-verbal. 
Sham  detail  is  like  the  "  graining  "  of  a 
door  to  represent  that  wood  of  which  it 
is  not  made.  It  will  please  the  vulgar, 
but  should  deceive  nobody. 

In  spite  of  all  that  pre-Eaphaelitism 
had  done  for  English  art,  it  had  not 
given  that  which  it  was  itself  in  want 
of — technical  knowledge.     By  technical 
knowledge  I  mean,  first,  the  power  of 
drawing,  in  the  most  speedy  and  at  the 
same  time  accurate  manner  ariived  at 
by  human  experience,  the  outlines  and 
varying  surfaces   of   all    things,   more 
especially  of  the  human  frame;   then 
the  method  of  painting,  and  the  value 
of  colours,  light  and  shade,  and  com- 
position,   both    in    lines    and   masses. 
Artists   educated  in  England,  if  they 
possess    these    and    a    hundred    other 
necessary    faculties,    have    laboriously 
acquired   them    for    themselves,   by   a 
process  of  solitary  experiment     For  the 
Academy,  however  academical,  has  never 
yet  done  its  work  in  England  as  a  teach- 
ing institution.     To  pre-Eaphaelitcs,  it 
may  be  presumed,  all  this  seemed  to 
tend  to  the  "  Lectures,"  and  hence  their 
indiflerence,  for  themselves  and  others, 
to  a  refined  accuracy  of  drawing.     But 
it   was   just  when   the   doctrines    ex- 
pounded   by  Eeynolds    were    bearing 
their  most  abundant  fruit  on  the  Con- 
tinent,   that    the   Continental   schools 
were  at  their  lowest — we  had  almost 
said  their  vilest — ^and  it  needed  not  only 
the   French   Eevolution,   but  also   M. 
Jacques  David,  the  intimate  friend  of 
Eobespierre,  to  restore  the  importance 
of  Art.     Under  this   terrible   master, 
French  painting  was  drilled  and  trained 
into  accuracy  and  seriousness  after  its 
period  of  debauch  under  the  two  last 
Louises.     To  drop  metaphor,  he  intro- 
duced an  extreme  severity  of  colour  and 
drawing,   and  got  his  countrymen  to 
accept  it  as  part  of  the  dowry  of  the 
Eevolution.      A   whole    generation  of 
artists  had  virtually  no  other  master ; 
and  though  they  grew  up  in  many  cases 
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1  alk'giiiuce,  j-L't  thej 
eouiii  not  ti.'iitnmi;u  tliiit  uumiiiig  of  the 
banii  whii:l>  tliey  liu<l  uarDi:*!  ld  paint- 
ing nude  lijjiirua  iu  hard  cdM  colour. 
By  a  siiij,'ular  fute,  David,  nfter  the 
Bestoratiuii  ImJ  baiiLilied  tlie  regicides 
from  IViiiicr,  toot  up  his  alioJa  in 
Brussels,  and  Ijecamu,  during  the  last 
ten  years  of  liis  life,  llie  restorer  of  the 
Flemish  sidiool.     As  the  foimiier  of  a 
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maintained  byany  one  that  iu  the  luattcrs 
more  properly  anicnahle  to  diseipliue 
there  lias  hwn  serious  decline.  Mere 
blunders  in  drawiug  arc  regarded  in 
France  as  di^raccful  to  an  artist,  in  the 
same  degree  that  a  hhinder  in  grammar  is 
disgraceful  to  a  public  sijcaker.  In  either 
case,  there  may  he  hcenccs  whieli  are 
actually  called  for  hy  the  sense,  needed 

To  be  c 


or  natural  to  emphaaize  a  point  But^ 
variations  arc  incidental  to  a  fervemt  tem- 
perament, and  have  nolliin;^  in  conunon 
with  ignorance.  Only  long- continued 
observation  and  pracUce  can  enahle  a 
man  to  draw  from  a  model  in  a  difficult 
foailion  with  tolerable  aocuracy ;  how 
much  more  to  predict  and  pat  in  the  exact 
position  of  this  or  that  limb  in  a  crowded 
scene  !  But  it  is  nnnoceesaiy  to  prove 
that  drawing  is  a  most  difficult  art,  and 
ne^ds  to  b«  learnt  long  and  laboriouely, 
from  a  master  whose hnsinesB  it  \e  to  maka  ~ 
sure  that  the  pupU  learns  it,  and  whose 
responsibility  Ls  not  divided.  With  re- 
gard to  painting,  it  will  he  generally 
agreed  hy  those  competent  to  form  aa 
opinion,  that  ther»  is  only  one  place  for 
learning  it,  and  that  ii  the  workshop 
of  a  paint«r. 

^Vhat  wonder,  then,  if  in  technical 
qualities  English  ait  s^nda  lower  than 
that  of  any  Earopean  nation,  seeing  tiiat 
the  teaching  of  drawing  ia  hero  unsys- 
tematic and  pi'rfimctory,  while  there  is 
absolutely  \M  me;ma  wlialever  of  lejini- 
ing  how  to  paint )  Our  deliciencies  in 
these  re^jiect^  were  brought  vividly 
home  to  us  in  18C2,  when  the  foreign 
rooms  at  the  Intornulioiial  Exhibition 
gave  a  refresliing  sense  of  sanity  and 
l>offcr  by  their  contrast  with  the  caprice 
and  ignorance  that  characterised  our  own 
display.  How  the  lesson  told  shall  he 
considered  in  another  article. 
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M.  VICTOE  HUGO'S  NEW  ROMANCE. 


The  merits  and  the  faults  of  M,  Victor 
Hugo  in  his  capacity  of  prose-writer  are 
by  this  time  pretty  conclusively  estab- 
lished and  understood.  Those  who  care 
least  for  his  romances  admit  their  power, 
while  those  who  admire  them  most  ad- 
mit their  extravagance.  The  reader  of 
Les  Miserdbles,  or  Tlie  Toilers  of  tlie  SeOy 
perceives  that  he  is  in  the  presence  of 
an  author  of  superb  imagination,  striking 
power  of  expression,  and  elevated  and 
intense  social  feeling.  In  describing 
the  forces  of  nature,  their  cruelty,  in- 
scrutableness,  blindness,  Hugo  has  no 
rival.  In  describing  the  hardly  less 
blind  and  cruel  working  of  the  forces 
of  society,  of  the  wills  and  passions  of 
men  ruiniug  the  lives  of  blameless  ones, 
of  foregoing  destinies  which  cursed 
human  creatures  before  they  were  bom 
into  the  world,  he  is  impressive  above 
all  men  that  have  written  in  any 
tongue ;  because  to  an  Oriental  sense  of 
the  stupendousness  of  pre-ordained  Fate 
he  adds  the  rebellious  sense,  peculiar  to 
the  Western,  of  its  horror  and  exasperat- 
ing moral  wrong.  But  the  question 
among  critics  with  reference  to  Victor 
Hugo  as  novelist  is  mostly  a  question  of 
excess  or  proportion.  One  school  re- 
fuses to  pardon  to  his  genius  the  absence 
of  balance  in  phrase,  in  sentiment,  in 
construction.  It  finds  his  figures  mon- 
strous, his  colouring  violent  and  un- 
natural, his  composition  theatrical, 
strained,  and  intolerably  self-conscious. 
His  sincerity  of  social  feeling  is  not  im- 
pugned, but  the  self-indulgent  violence 
and  artificiality  of  representation  are 
held  to  bring  this  inner  sincerity  do^vn 
to  the  level,  practically  viewed,  of  actual 
falsehood ;  for  is  not  overstrained  truth 
of  the  nature  of  untruth  ? 

In  distinction  from  critics  of  this 
stamp,  who  worship  form  and  adore 
moderation,  are  others  who,  while  not 
failing  in  their  relish  for  sober  and 
harmonious  tone  and  perfect  finish  and 


proportion,  yet  insist  on  doing  justice 
to  the  art  of  gigantic  strokes,  violent 
contrast  and  colossal  canvas,  provided 
only  it  be  found  along  with  humanity 
of  purpose  and  penetrating  vision.  The 
last  two  justifying  qualities  one  can 
hardly  deny  to  Hugo ;  and  it  is  par- 
ticularly needless  to  deny  them  to  him 
in  connexion  with  his  last  work,  or  to 
enter  into  any  general  discussion  about 
them,  because  this  work  is  so  crowded 
with  absurdities  and  follies  that  the 
author's  characteristic  merits  hardly 
appear,  and  therefore  can  hardly  be 
pleaded  in  set-off,  as,  in  our  opinion, 
they  certainly  ought  to  be  in  the  case 
of  the  Miserahles  or  the  Travailleurs  de 
la  Mer,  In  the  present  instance  the 
question  no  longer  appears  in  its  usual 
form  as  a  question  of  proportion,  har- 
mony, or  balance.  The  striking  faults 
are  not  the  usual  faults  of  excess.  The 
book  is  profoundly  unsatisfactory,  not 
because  the  author  declaims,  or  blows 
out  rhetorical  cheeks,  or  offends  us  with 
passages  of  prolonged  staccato,  or  is 
ever  striking  a  melodramatic  attitude. 
These  evil  things  are  here  too,  abundant 
as  ever,  but  one  loses  sight  of  them  in 
the  universal  medley  of  extravagances. 
And  it  should  be  said  that  a  ^mter  wha 
permits  himself  to  be  extravagant  should 
at  any  rate  never  permit  himself  to  bo 
weakly  extravagant.  Si  peccas  pecca 
fortiter,  H  reality  is  to  be  outraged, 
and  the  course  of  human  probability  to 
have  violence  done  to  it,  at  least  let 
largeness  of  feeling,  and  reasonableness 
of  ultimate  design,  and  size  of  the  form- 
ing ideas,  recompense  us  for  poverty  or 
eccentricity  in  details.  Hitherto  Victor 
Hugo  has  saved  himself,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  catholic  critic  at  aU  events,  for  he 
has  redeemed  much  that  is  ridiculous 
by  more  that  is  sublime.  His  concep- 
tion has  generally  been  great  and  moving, 
and  under  shadow  of  this  a  good  many 
dwarfing  eccentricities  went,  not  exactly 
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«n  lincrveil,  but  easily  ami  gliidly  dis- 
regirikd,  as  not  Ijciiig  tif  t)ie  essence  of 
tlie  niittor,  I'Mhapa  tliiin;  was  always 
absant  that  elGniuiit  uf  aolf- respect  which 
eliould  reslraiu  an  aHist  fi'i^iti  pursuing 
elTeit  at  all  hazard,  without  scmple  or 
liitui  auil  hold  him  hack  from  resort  to 
di.1  ILLS  aud  arts  uii\\'OTthy  of  hig  genius 
au  1  hli  character,  No  man  who  will 
c  ju  Icaceni!  to  take  the  reader  by  storm 
an\hov,  can  be  held  to  resjicet  himself; 
and  the  artist  who  fails  in  the  perfection 
of  Bull'-iBspect  is  tolerably  euro  to  end  in 
the  etrnngcHt  quayniiroa  and  moat  dis- 
tortud  iichievemont.  This  consideration 
is  the  drawback  to  one's  enjoyment  of 
Brtistic  unscrupnloiisncBs  in  connexion 
witli  artistic  power.  AVe  are  clianned 
liy  bolilncss,  originality,  and  a  vehement 
ex|]i'esaion  of  the  writer's  own  persoa- 
alily,  but  we  ought  to  he  filled  with 
alarm  fot  what  all  this  may  come  to  and 
end  in.  The  ijualities  which  have  given 
jou  sTililimity  may,  in  their  degeneracy, 
give  yon  only  the  grotesque  ;  and  a  con- 
tempt for  reserve  and  moderation  an  I 
sclf-reatiiiint,  which  in  the  hey-daj  of 
creative  vigour  is  not  inconsistent  \  tl 
permanently  noble  work,  is  more  lili  ly 
than  not  to  cud  in  the  production  of 
simply  barbarous  ugliness.  This  is  one 
rea.son  why  it  is  worth  while  to  coll 
atti-iitiou  to  !M,  Victor  Hugo's  nei  Ij 
published  novel,  the  most  recent  e 
ample  of  what  unscmpiilous  and  n 
Dinderate  straining  after  ellectmay  bru  g 
even  one  of  the  greatest  of  authoi'S  do  Tl 
to.  The  lesson  is  not  agreeable  or 
pleasant  to  meditate,  for  ojie  would 
always  prefer  to  find  a  man  of  Hugos 
goaius  and  humanity  wholly  admirable, 
or  at  least  to  forgethis  failings  as  kindly 
as  wc  know  how ;  but  if  not  agreeable, 
the  warning  is  wholesome.  Power  ia 
essentially  rebellions  against  accepted 
and  currently  imjwsed  forms,  and  if  the 
rebellion  be  judicious,  it  is  the  secret  of 
new  sliapes  of  artistic  perfection.  If, 
liowever,  it  be  perverse,  wild,  and 
egotistic,  it  only  gives  us  monsters. 

Those  who  knew  how  little  JI.  Hugo 
understands  England,  her  history,  her 
people,  her  tongue,  were  from  the  first 
prepared  for   strange   things,    when  it 
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was  stated  that  the  scene  of  L'TIomme 
f/ni  rit  was  ftsed  in  this  country. 
These  forebodings  of  utrange  thingH 
have  been  more  than  justified ;  we  find 
ourselves  plunged  into  the  midst  of 
things  the  very  strangest  We  have 
hardly  got  through  tlurty  pages  when 
we  are  confronted  by  an  astounding  list 
of  the  English  peerage  in  the  time  of 
Jnmee  II,  ending  with  one,  "Lord 
Linnseus  Clancharlie,"  as  funny  and  im- 
possible a  title  OS  anyone  could  wish  to 
invent.  Lord  Ltnnteus  Claneharlie  hais 
au  illegitimate  son,  fearfully  and  won- 
derfully named,  Lord  David  Dirry- 
Moir;  "he  was  lord  by  courtesy,"  the 
author  explains,  "  hia  mother  being  a 
lady  of  quahty."  Then  there  is  a  Duchess 
Josiane,  an  illegitimate  daughter  of 
James  II,  over  whom,  by  the  by. 
Queen  Anne  has  the  marvelloug  prero- 
gative of  being  able  to  force  her  to 
marry  a  given  person.  Surely,  no  living 
creature  could  have  been  by  any  chance 
stvled  "La.ly  .Tosianc"  at  thi^  time, 
and  "till  1  iss  could  the  Constitutinn  in 
Anne  s  re  „'n  empower  the  sovereign  to 
ord  conipuljiory  marrii^s  upon  royal 
bast,  rds  One  would  like  to  know  too 
hj  I  it  law  of  verbal  formation  we 
en  to  such  a  word  as  Gwynplainc,  the 
nnn  e  of  the  unfortunate  homme  qui  rit. 
A  d  e  er  so  little  pains  would  liave 
ta  ^1 1  M  Hugo  that  it  is  not  only 
nu  ual  but  practically  impossible,  for 
tl  jopul  ce  of  Southwark  to  christen 
a  a  lor  lum-JimJack.  Mark  the  fol- 
io      J,  0    juisitt  bit  of  dialogue  ; — 

Comment  ea-tu  ici,  Gwynplaine  I 
Et  tei,  Tifin  Jiai-Jack,  comnieut  y  vieus-tu  ) 
Tu  fes  ilej-iiisfi  pour  venir  ici,  Gwynplaine. 
Kt  t"i  aiissi,  Tom vJim- Jack. 
Owynplnine,  que  signitie  cet  hal>it  de  sei- 
gneur ? 
Tom -Jim -Jack,  que  signiiie  cet  Iiabit  J'ofK- 


..itl 
OwynplnEne,  je  ne  rgponds  pas 

Ni  nioi,  Tom-Jim-Jack. 
Gwynplaine,  jeue 

Tom- Jim- Jack,  je 

piMiie. 

Gwjii(ilainp,  je  sal 

Je  ania  ici  cliez  nio 

—Vol  iv.  p.  150. 


ippelle  pas  Tom-Jira- 
ra'appeile  pas  Gwyn- 
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These  wldmsical  absurdities  of  desig- 
nation are  the  less  pardonable,  because 
M.  Hugo  is  excessively  fond  of  a  parade 
of  minute  erudition  and  elaborate 
exactitude;  and  his  present  work,  like 
its  predecessors,  has  many  whole  pages 
of  ostentatious  display  of  a  learned 
realism,  which  is  in  truth  uncommonly 
hollow.  Far-fetched  bits  of  knowledge 
may  impose  upon  the  groundlings,  and 
even  upon  the  author  Mmself ;  yet  one 
would  gladly  surrender  the  whole  parcel 
of  these  purple  patches,  if  only  the 
writer  had  taken  the  pains  to  make  a 
sober  acquaintance  with  the  facts  essen- 
tial to  the  truth  and  effectiveness  of 
that  local  colouring  by  which  he  seems 
to  set  so  much  store.  The  chapter  on 
the  Comprachicos  in  the  first  volume  is 
prodigious  in  its  profusion  of  ethno- 
logical strikes,  and  yet  the  whole  nomen- 
clature of  the  book  is  prodigious  for  its 
ethnological  confusion.  How,  we  should 
be  glad  to  know,  did  any  official  in  the 
English  Admiralty  come  to  be  called 
Barkilphedro  1  One  would  look  leniently 
enough  upon  blunders  of  this  stamp,  if 
the  writer  did  not  expressly  invite  our 
attention  to  his  realism  and  his  learning 
by  such  superfluous  devices  as  carefully 
setting  down  the  conversations  of  the 
Comprachicos  now  and  again  in  real 
Spanish. 

But  there  is  a  deeper  unreality  than 
this  of  surfece.  "The  true  title  of  this 
'*  book,"  says  the  author  in  his  preface, 
"  would  be  Aristocracy.  Another  book, 
"  which  is  to  follow,  will  possibly  be 
"  called  Monarchy,  And  these  two 
"  books,  if  it  is  cdlowed  the  author  to 
"  complete  his  work,  will  precede  and 
"  lead  to  another,  to  be  called  '93." 
**L' Homme  qui  rit,"  therefore,  is  de- 
signed for  a  large  study  of  the  aristo- 
cratic spirit  and  its  fruits.  "  It  is  in 
"England  that  this  phenomenon,  la 
"  Seigneurie,  must  be  studied,  just  as  it 
"  is  in  France  that  we  must  study  the 
**  phenomenon  Royalty."  And  tins  is, 
of  course,  quite  true  historically.  In 
France,  the  course  of  development  lay 
towards  a  consolidated  and  centralized 
monarchy,  from  a  bundle  of  detached 
and  half-sovereign  states.     In  England, 


on  the  other  hand,  the  nobles  gradually 
became  strong,  androyal  prerogative  grew 
weak  in  proportion.     In  France,  before 
1789,  the  monarchic  idea  was  supreme ; 
in  England,  after  1688,  a  patrician  oli- 
garchy, recruited  from  commerce,  and 
slightly  from  law,  took  the  reins  into 
their  hands,   and  held   them  without 
much  interruption  until  the  first  Eeform 
of  the  Lower  House.    What  is  still  more 
important,  the  social  power  was  theirs,  as 
it  is  to  so  large  an  extent  theirs  even  to 
this  hour.     It  is  strictly  correct,  then, 
that  the  part  which  oligarchic  or  aristo- 
cratic institutions  and  spirit  have  played 
in  the  history  of  mankind  in  Western 
Europe,  should  be  studied  in  England* 
And  it  is  undeniable,  that  from  M. 
Hugo's  social  point  of  view,  and  with 
the  power  which  he  has  so  abundantly 
shown  in  previous  works  of  vivid,  fiery, 
and  intense  presentation,  the  ideas  of 
our  aristocracy,  the  gulf  which  separates 
them  from  the  labourers  whose  sweat 
earns  their  luxury,  the  meannesses  by 
which  the  new  rich  crawl  towards  the 
class  which  has  the  fortune  to  possess 
ancestors,  would  all  have  furnished  a 
splendid  subject  for  an  impassioned  pro- 
test and  remonstrance  in  the  name  of 
humanity,  love,  and  justice.     We  say 
nothing  as   to    the  philosophic  value 
which  such  a  diatribe  would  have  been 
likely  to  possess,  nor  as  to  its  artistic 
fitness,  nor  as  to  the  help  which  it  might 
have  contained  towards  a  worthy  solution 
of  theproblemsanddifficultiesof  the  time. 
Many  considerations  would  in  such  a 
case  have  deserved  weighing  which  are 
now  wholly  superfluous.      Instead  of  a 
study  we  have  a  burlesque ;  instead  of 
a  sublime  protest  we  have  a  parody :  for 
men  and  women  the  reader  watches 
monsters,  for  a  play  of  passion  the  con- 
tortion of  a  phrenetic  imagination,  for 
high  and  sober  dealing  with  the  niling 
&cts  of  human  relation  a  mere  revel  of 
grotesques.     The  least  that  one  could 
ask  in  a  study  of  aristocracy  or  of  any- 
thing else  is,  that  there  should  be  some 
sort  of  reproduction  of  the  conditions  of 
the   object    studied.      ExaggQ^te    the 
scale  as  largely  as  you  will;   be  inge- 
nious, original,  startling  as  you  will  in 
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the  iliaeoyeTy  of  !!■ 


\i  aqipcts 


stil  beaviiifjs  ;  Imt  in  th-  juime  of  all 
tnitli  utnl  riliii:sB  of  tliiiij^.^,  Ii^t  veriaiini- 
litnili!  ii.uiit  (<iv  n  little  among  the 
wlins  iiftliu  [")Lt.,  mill  tlii.-^  above  all, 
ii'  thi'  ]""-t  liiivt  tiirnfil  rouiiil  und  posed 
himself  aa  tlu^  social  [iliilonopher. 

Tilt-  shape  and  mouhi  of  the  new  stady 
of  OUT  iiristocracy  ia  this.  A  bond  of 
lawless  viigrnnts,  in  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam in.  flppinf!  from  new  laiva  against 
foreigu  vagabonds,  are  disi/Iosed  to  UB  as 
tiiey  embark  on  board  a  strai:i;o  bark  in 
Portland  Day  :  one  aflni  anntlier  of  the 
troop  crosses  the  plank  which  connects 
till'  1m.i^iI  wilh  iho  slmris  imlil  the  last  of 
111'  ■  I  I'-i  :■  ilic  |iliiiik.  li'iiviiig  behind 
:  <  l'i!<l  <^^  h'li.  azuazed  and 
■  i.    !     ■    III    .1.  -111. i(  inn  ill  which  he 

i-  iiiii-  v.,r.ii  illy  Ifli.     The  bandia 

a  hiiud  of  this  Comprachieos,  adepts  is. 
child-stealing,  and  in  the  Buhtlei  arte 
of  tlie  mutilation  and  disfignrement  of 
children  whose  identity,  for  this  reason 
or  for  that,  was  inconvenient  to  anybody 
powerful  enough  to  hire  and  pay  the 
Compracliicos.  Tlie  child  is  one  of  their 
victims,  the  son  of  a  rebellious  and  exiled 
noblcm.in,  Lord  Claneharlje.  James  II, 
hated  the  exile,  and  by  his  orders  the 
unhappy  infant  had  teen  seized  by  the 
Compracliicos,  the  most  skilful  of  whoso 
number  had  then  craftily,  by  knife  and 
searing-iron,  by  handle  and  compress, 
made  the  creature's  face  over  again,  in 
such  sort  that  a  frightful  and  ghastly 
grin  was  stampeil  upon  it  for  all  time. 
Hence,  "L'hmnme  qui  rit."  The  first 
volume,  which  introduces  ua  to  our 
monstrous  hero,  presents  to  ua  also 
Ursus,  a  travelling  showman  of  the 
philosophizing  type,  now  tolerably  fa- 
miliar in  fiction  ;  Homo,  his  dumbly 
philosophizing  wolf;  and  Dea,  whom 
Gwynplainc  had  rescued  on  the  night 
when  ho  had  been  abandoned  by  the 
Comprachicos,  as  she  lay,  an  infant, 
perishing  in  a  snow-drift,  on  the  bosom 
of  a  dead  mother.  The  two  babes  find 
shelter  in  the  depth  of  the  night  with 
the  showman,  and  the  fortunes  of  the 
three  are  henceforth  inextricably  bound 
up  together. 


The  jKiwer  shown  in  the  first  TolmnB 
is,  in  itg  own  order,  supreme ;  though 
to  tho  reader  who  remembers  the  sj3i- 
limitiea  of  La  Travaillnira  de  la  Mer, 
tho  power  has  none  of  the  attraction 
that  springs  of  novel^.  Tho  descrip- 
tion of  Ibe  anow-etorm  at  sea,  in  which 
the  bark  containing  the  fugitiTo  Compra- 
chicos, after  half  a  score  of  magic  escapee^ 
at  length  founders  in  smooth  water,  is 
full  of  splendid  touches,  of  force,  and  of 
a  fine  sustentation.  There  are  introuva 
biU  of  melodrama  and  intruaive  bite  of 
pedantry,  but  they  instantly  pass  forth 
again  from  the  reader's  mind  amid  the 
striking  and  absorbing  horrors  of  the 
nocturnal  t«ropeat.  We  forget  tho 
offence  of  flashy  antithesis,  and  patchy 
erudition,  in  the  power  which  can  call 
up  so  vividly  before  us  the  sound  of  the 
roaring  of  the  ahysEea  of  the  sea,  the 
mysterioufl  eTer-changing  wail  of  the 
winds,  and  the  sight  in  the  daikneaa  of 
the  cloud  of  spectra]  profiles,  preter- 
human shapes,  and  monstrous  tcrrifj-ing 
forms.  Tliero  is  liardly  less  force, 
though  perhajM  it  is  less  effective  on  a 
first  reading,  in  the  companion  piece, 
the  description  of  the  same  storm  on 
land.  One  receives  a  sublime  impression 
of  resistless  desolation ;  tho  wretched 
child  makes  his  way  for  verj'  life 
over  rugged  and  icc-glaied  crags,  over 
moors  swept  by  biting  winds  laden  with 
blinding  anew ;  through  streeta  of  silent, 
darkened,  pitiless  houses;  under  a  gibbet 
where  a  trooji  of  carrion-crows  with  dire 
cries  rend  the  flesh  off  the  hones.  There 
is  possibly  a  strain  after  horrors  in  the 
elaboration  of  the  frightful  scene  of  tho 
gibbet ;  the  hideous  details  of  sight  and 
sound,  of  ghastly  form,  rusty  creaking 
chain,  ravening  bcaka,  are  piled  up  with 
an  effect  that  is  rather  coarse  and  theatric 
than  such  as  a  more  fastidious  and  scru- 
pulous artist  would  desire.  After  all,  it 
is  so  easy  to  be  horrible  ;  no  effect  is  so 
cheaply  attainable,  provided  you  will 
stoop  to  the  cheap  method,  which  it 
must  be  avowed  that  Victor  Hugo  does 
not  alwaya  diadain  to  do.  To  plant  a 
group  of  crows  on  o  gibbet  is  permissible 
enough,  no  doubt;  but  is  it  well  to 
gloat  for  paragraph  after  paragraph  upon 
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so  vile  a  scene  ?  The  long  combat  be- 
tween the  foul  crows  and  the  carcase 
violently  drawn  and  tossed  from  under 
them,  first  in  this  direction,  then  in  that, 
by  the  fitful  vehemence  of  the  wind,  is 
an  excess  of  rebellion  against  the  loveli- 
ness and  harmony  of  art.  "Le  mort 
"  sembia  pris  d*une  vie  monstrueuse. 
"  Les  souffles  le  soulevaient  comme  s'ils 
"  allaient  I'emporter;  on  eAi  dit  qu'il  se 
"  debattait  et  qu'il  faisait  eflfort  pour 
"  s'cvader ;  son  carcan  le  retenait.  Les 
"  oiscaux  r6percutaient  tous  ses  mouve- 
"  ments,  reculant,  puis  se  ruant,  effa- 
"  rouch6s  et  acham6s.  Le  mort  pouss^ 
"  par  tous  les  spasmes  de  la  biso  avait 
"  des  soubresauts,  des  chocs,  des  acces  de 
"  colero,  allait,  venait,  montait,  tombait, 
"  refoulant  Tessauu  eparpill^.  Le  mort 
"  ^tait  inassue,  I'essaim  <$tait  poussi^re. 
"  La  f^roce  volc^e  assaUlante  ne  lachait 
"  pas  prise  et  s'opiniatrait.  Le  mort, 
"  commo  saisi  de  folio  sous  cette  meute 
"  de  bees,"  &c.  &c.  This  is  but  a  touch, 
from  which  the  reader  may  conjecture 
the  rest.  However  wo  may  settle  to 
draw  the  line  between  melodrama  and 
tragedy,  it  is  certain  that  here,  at  any 
rate,  is  melodrama  of  the  coarsest. 

Whatever  may  be  the  faults  of  the 
first  volume,  they  sink  into  insignificance 
when  we  find  that,  compared  with  the 
three  volumes  which  follow,  this  is  fault- 
less. With  one  or  two  exceptions, 
which  we  shall  point  out  presently,  the 
staple  of  three-fourths  of  the  work  is 
moonshine,  and  moonshine  made  ugly 
by  a  hundred  distortions  and  grotesque 
artifices.  The  plot  may  be  stated  very 
shortly  indeed,  such  as  it  is.  Gwyn- 
plaine  and  Dea  wander  over  the  country 
with  Ursus,  the  terrible  hideousness  of 
the  Man  with  the  Grin  exerting  a  pro- 
found fascination  over  the  crowd  at  all 
fairs  and  public  gatherings  at  which  he 
performs.  Eventually  they  come  to  South- 
wark,  at  that  time,  says  M.  Hugo,  who 
must  be  supposed  to  know,  pronounced 
/SoMcfricy" to-day, it  is  ca\ledSousouorc,OT 
something  very  like  it."  One  night  an  as- 
tonishing person  called  "  le  Wapentake  " 
makes  his  appearance  in  "le  Green 
Box,"  and  tapping  Gwynplaine  on  the 
shoulder  with  an  iron  rod  bids  him  fol- 


low, an  injunction  to  which  Gwynplaine 
instantly  submits,  remembering  a  lec- 
ture which  Ursus  had  given  him  a  little 
while  before  upon  the  nature  and  func- 
tions of  the  Wapentake,  and  which  is 
perhaps  as  droll  a  piece  of  absurdity  as 
anything  in  an  absurd  book : 

"  Qu'est  ce  que  e'est  que  le  Wapentake  ?       i 

G*est  le  baiUi  de  la  centaine. 

Qu  'est  ce  que  e'est  que  le  bailli  de  la  cen- 
taine? 

C'est  le  prcepositus  hundredi. 

Qu*est  ce  que  e'est  que  le  proBpositus  htmi> 
dredif 

C*est  un  officier  terrible. 

Qu'est  ce  qu'il  a  k  la  main  7 

C'est  riron-weapon. 

Qu'est  ce  que  rut)n- weapon  ? 

C^est  une  chose  de  fer.** 

And  so  this  most  preposterous  cate- 
chism goes  on  over  some  three  pages. 
No  wonder  that  Gwynplaine  follows  the 
terrible  Wapentake.  By  and  by  he 
finds  himself  in  a  dungeon,  where,  after 
much  melodramatic  conjuring  and  mys- 
tery, it  comes  out  that  the  Comprachicos 
just  before  foundering  had  written  out 
a  confession  of  the  crime  which  they 
had  aided  and  abetted  in  stealing  the 
son  of  Lord  Clancharlie  and  muti- 
lating him ;  that  this  confession,  which 
had  been  enclosed  in  a  gourd,  had 
floated  on  the  waves,  and  somehow 
found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  an  Ad- 
miralty official ;  that  he  had  discovered 
in  the  prisons  of  Chatham  or  elsewhere 
the  member  of  the  vagrant  band  who 
had  actually  performed  and  tended  the 
mutilating  process.  The  malefactor  is 
now  confronted  with  his  victim,  whom 
he  has  no  difficulty  in  recognising,  be- 
cause the  peculiar  operation  of  denasatio 
was  known  to  nobody  but  himself,  and 
he  had  only  performed  it  upon  the  son 
of  Lord  Clancharlie.  Thus  all  becomes 
clear  and  in  order;  and  Gwynplaine 
to  his  amazement  hears  himself  ad- 
dressed as  "my  lord."  "You  fanay 
yourself  Gwynplaine,"  says  one  to 
him ;  "  you  are  Clancharlie.  You 
fancy  yourself  of  the  people ;  you  are 
of  the  nobility.  You  fancy  yourself  in 
the  lowest  rank ;  you  are  in  the  highest. 
You  fancy  yourself  a  mountebank,  you 
are  a  senator ;"  and  so  forth  and  so  forth. 
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III  t,lt   i    1     1   mil    fl      I     I 
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tl      t  d        t  t      t     f 

lb       h  d    II    t  PI        d  lb 

f  fPrt  lb  n  ^  llyth  111 
tiirc  B  bc.ik.  i>till  111  till  Jiiids-t  ol  tho 
iiiiivursnl  htirror  bt:  hns  a  henriiig.  "  My 
lords,"  bii  begiiiK,  "  you  ore  sot  on  high. 
It  is  well.  We  must  cuppose  that  God 
baa  His  reasons  for  this.  Yom  haro 
power,  wealth,  joy,  the  sun  iDiniovalile 
ill  your  zenith,  nutbority  without  limit, 
CBJojiucDt  wilhout  the  participation  of 


th  rs    profound  ohUvion  of  all  the  world    ' 
bes  d  s.     So  he  it.      Bat  there  is  com&-    \ 

thing    indemeath  yon, — ahovo  you  it    i 

nuy  be     My  lords^  1  come  to  bring  you 

w     nf  rmation.      The   human     race 

XLgts        Presently  he  warns  them  that 

th    tn     master  of  the  bouMi  is  aliiout 

t     knock   at  the  door.     What  iR   the 

fhth       f  privilege  J    Chance.  And  what 

t     hild  1    Abuse.     Neither  chance  nor 

b  -c  are  firm.     I  come  to  warn  you.    I 

m    t    d  monnce  your  happiness.     It  is. 

in  d        t  of  the  misery  of  others.     You    t 

h       all  and  this  All  is  composed  out  of 

tb    N  th  ag  of  the  rest."     Warmed  l^y 

h     w  xmg  emotions  and  etung  by  the 

1     t  ridicule   of  the  people    about 

h  m  h    1  Bcomea  aJniost  monosyllabic  in 

th       mpressed  intensity  of  his  speech. 

I  am      symbol.     I  incarnate   all.     I 

repieee  t  humanity  such  as  its  masters 

b       m  de  it.     Man  is  a  being  mtiti^ 

ltd.     What  has  been  done  to  me  has 

b       d        tfl  the  human  race.     For  it, 

1  w  J    t    c,  Inith,  reason,  inlellipenre, 

h        1         distorted,  as  for  me,   t'vcs, 

r=        1  ils ;  as  for  me,  so  for  it,  the 

b      1 1      been  turned  into  a  foiLl  pit  of 

tl        1  miscn',  while  there  is  on  the 

f  sk  of  content.      Where  tho 

fig      f  God  was  placed  tho  claw  of  tho 

k        I       inipix-ssed   itself.     Monstrous 

p  rst  t    n!"  This  is  a  study  of  nubility 

w  th  gennce. 

Th       dofitalliseaailytold.     Gwyn- 
]  I  g  es    in    search  of    Ursus    and 

D  I      believe  him  to  be  lying  in 

J  1  dungeon,  dead  or  alive.  He 
fid  tl  m,  by  the  aid  of  Homo,  on 
bi  d  ssel  in  the  Thames  bound  for 
H  11  d  HieretumgivesDeaaglinpse 
f  p  I  ,  but  the  blow  of  bis  absence 
h  h  too  heavy,  and  Dea  expires. 
I  tl  Im  of  a  deadly  despair  he  goes 
d  k  id  with  a  steady  step  niarchea 
h  d  in  the  darkness  of  a  starless 
night  into  the  sombre  waters  of  the  sea. 
It  wUl  ho  remembered  that  Gilliatt,  in 
like  manner,  in  the  "Toilers  of  the  Sen," 
overmastered  by  a  miserable  destiny,  lets 
the  rising  tide  flow  over  him,  not  earing 
to  live  alter  he  had  lost  all  that  be  had 
lived  for.  There  is  a  deep  beauty,  it 
must  be  confessed,  in  the  episode  of  Dea, 
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She  is  blind,  and  so  does  not  know  the 
hideousness  of  the  man  who  while  yet  a 
child  was  her  deliyerer,  and  who  has 
ever  since  been  her  comrade  and  dear 
protector.  Each  is  the  victim  of  hard 
fate.  To  each,  life  opens  already  ac- 
cursed. Each  is  to  the  other  as  a  star 
in  the  midst  of  a  black  and  silent  gul£ 
The  situation  is  from  the  first  terrible, 
yet  not  imlovely.  Pondering  it,  one 
must  be  struck  by  the  pathos  of  the 
actual  position,  and  the  tragic  significance 
of  all  that  it  is  the  emblem  of :  if  only 
the  surrounding  were  less  grotesque,  the 
want  of  simplicity  and  reality  elsewhere 


less  glaring ;  if  only  the  writer  had  in 
the  rest  of  the  story  tempered  his  in- 
yention  with  the  same  single-minded 
respect  for  nature.  Elsewhere,  indeed, 
there  are  glimpses  of  wide  and  sublime 
prospect,  rich  with  touching  suggestion 
and  impression  that  reaches  to  the  yery 
foundations  and  base  of  reflection.  But 
an  author  of  Victor  Hugo's  power  might 
well  have  found  some  better  way  of  re- 
vealing to  the  world  these  fine  points  of 
inlook  and  outlook,  than  by  diagging 
us  through  a  tangle  of  absurdity  and 
fantastic  unreality  in  order  to  attain, 
them. 
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AFlEii  Ihr:  iniitiinii-le  iMis  the  at- 
tenliLin  ui  ihc;  Uuusc-  <A'  CommonB, 
wiiK'li  liiifi  ratLi-r  fla^tiwl  ovtr  the  last 
pliit~«e  of  ll.u  Iiisli  C'lmrcli  liill,  wiU  be 
diret-itd  lo  llie  condilcralion  of  milituy 
BubJectH,  TLc  ArtuT  IL^iiuateg  hare 
Ijccu  Ion;,'  formally  ljr&u;:Ll  before  line 
notice  of  tbe  Ilfiuse,  liut  ihi-ir  detuk 
Lave  not  yet  been  sprir^urly  rrinsidered  ; 
audit  is  in  tlii?  diacu^ioii  tA  these  de- 
tails tluit  llie  views  of  indiviJual  mem- 
bers on  necesEarj-  militiir)'  refonaa  are 
annoally  expressed.  This  year,  how- 
ever, till:  [la.'iBage  of  the  varions  votes 
demanded  in  the  Army  Estimatsi 
thioui;!!  Committee  will  be  'wstdwd 
with  an  common  iiiteiest  ]  for  tbe 
Secrelarj-  of  8 late  fur  ^Va^  etande 
avowedly  committed  to  military  reform, 
and  iiiQst  Iju  s'>oii  prepared  to  indicate 
to  the  House  the  direction  of  bis  future 
polity. 

Tlie \ihole  'juestiou of  mtlitarj- organi- 
zation in  this  country  is  one  of  insurance. 
Ko  sane  man  can  for  a  moment  believe 
that  England  will  enter  upon  an  unpro- 
vokeil  or  otiensive  war.  Xo  one  would 
wish  to  see  our  military  resources  mani- 
pulated with  such  an  object.  The  arm- 
bearing  men  of  this  country  are  main- 
tained solely  with  tbe  view  of  defending 
the  Avcalth  and  property  of  tlie  nation, 
and  of  its  outlying  possession.':,  and  it  is 
woitby  of  serious  reflection  that  of  the 
numerous  writers  who  have  lately  con- 
triluted  to  military  literature,  all  with- 
out excejition  consider  that,  for  the 
purposes  of  national  security,  our  mili- 
tary forces  are  neither  numerically  nor 
organically  efHcient.  Of  these  writers, 
the  works  of  three'  have  e.vcitcd  parti- 

'  1.  "fliir  Volunteer  Armyr  a  Plan  for  ils 
Organization."  liy  Jnrnes  Bator,  late  8th 
Hussars,  oud  l,icutonant-C'olonel  CambriUge 
University  Vuluntecn. 

2.  "  Army  El-form."  By  ColontlTilentiufl 
Tinker,  Idtli  Roval  Hiiswra. 

3.  "Otir  Defen.'iive  Forces."  Dy  Ficlil- 
Marshol  Sir  John  Fox  liiirgoyne,  Burt.,  CCB, 


enbr  attentiooi,  and  maj  be  trail  selected 
H  expositioBS  of  view*  of  the  sune  mh- 
ject  taken  fiom  thiee  serenl  poiate. 
Sir  John  Batg&yne,  the  vetenn  Eogi- 
neer  officer,  i«f!ajds  our  defeticire  [arvea 
BB  a  whole,  and  seeks  lo  impntve  all  id 
a  proportionate  degree  for  a  comnum 
purpose  and  a  commoa  object.  Colood 
Baker  deitaik  tbe  necessities  of  the  le- 
gQlar  army,  while  lieaienantrColonel 
James  Baker  deals  solely  with  the  most 
nomerous  and  most  internal  of  our  de- 
fensive fiorces,  the  Vnlunteere.  He 
opinions  of  tfaeae  authors,  frirmed  Tmder 
very  dlflTerent  conditions.,  all  colminate 
in  one  point  j  all  enei^tioallj  insist 
Uiat  our  present  system  of  defbnoe  is 
cumbrous,  costlv.  and  tmsatiKfactory, 
.ind  Ih.it  jl  i)ni-i  1-  -i-Mtly  a!t.^.vd  l.,--- 
fore  it  fein  iichieve  the  object.*  for  which 
it  is  intended. 

EePmns  in  the  niilitarj-  constitution 
of  this  ci.amlrj-  must  l>e  conducted  on 
piinciples  which  take  into  consider.itiou 
our  iiiUii.md  c-baMclerislic'?.  It  is  ini- 
possiljf  to  introduce  into  England  ser- 
vile idiigiarisnis  of  Continental  military 
systi-nis,  however  intrinsically  cscelleiit, 
because  the  people  are  not  prepai-ed  to 
underi;ii  a  conscriiiliou,  and  because 
our  imny  is  ri'i|uired  to  find  garrisons 
for  <iullyini.'  colonies  and  dependencies 
which  if^uiro  more  than  half  its  Kit- 
talions  to  be  continuiiUy  absent  from 
home,  and  cngajied  iu  foreign  ceirice. 
Thc.-i'  battalions  while  abroad  must  be 
reinforced,  recruited,  and  relieved  from 
hoiiie  ;  ?[i  that  for  all  practical  puqioses, 
c.veept  the  expeudifurc  of  ammunition 
and  thelossi'sin  Ixittle,  the  British  army 
may  be  cmsidored  to  be  always  engaged 
in  war.  The  admin istni tors  of  our  luili- 
UiTy  system  must  here  find  their  groat 
practical  difficulties  both  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  regular  army  and  its  econo- 
mical maintenance.  The  absence  of 
conscription  entails  a  system  of  vi)luii- 
tary  enlistment  wliich  is  impeded  by  the 
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necessity  of  foreign  service;  and  the 
two  combined  necessitate  a  financial 
expenditure  npon  both  the  recniit  and 
the  soldier  from  which  all  Continental 
Powers  are  exempt. 

Our  military  resources  consist  of  the 
Eegular  Army,  the  Militia,  the  Army  of 
Eeserve,  the  enrolled  Pensioners,  and 
the  Volunteers.  Before  discussing  any 
of  the  suggested  means  of  placing  these 
forces  on  a  more  efi&cient  footing,  it  is 
necessary  briefly  to  consider  for  what 
duties  they  would  be  required  in  case 
of  war.  At  present  the  infantry  of  the 
regular  army  consists  of  7  battalions 
of  Guards,  and  141  of  the  Line.  When 
the  changes  contemplated  in  the  latest 
Army  Estimates  have  been  carried  into 
effect,  sixty-one  of  the  latter  will  be 
stationed  in  England  and  eighty  in 
India  and  the  colonies.  The  garrison 
of  India  can  hardly  be  reduced  in 
the  number  of  its  men,  although  the 
same  number  as  at  present  might  be 
more  economically  diffused  through  a 
smaller  number  of  battalions.  It  has 
been  the  steady  policy  of  our  consecutive 
Governments  of  late  to  reduce  the  Im- 
perial garrisons  of  the  colonies,  and  there 
are  very  strong  reasons  both  on  military 
and  political  grounds  why  this  policy 
should  be  continued.  The  battalions 
stationed  in  the  colonies  are  so  widely 
scattered  that  they  form  no  efficient 
force,  and  in  case  of  war  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, if  the  colony  were  invaded,  be 
made  prisoners  of  war  in  detail ;  and  if 
their  colony  were  not  invaded,  they  must 
be  idle  spectators  of  distant  contests,  in 
which  thev  would  not  be  available.  It 
is  a  well-known  military  axiom  that  any 
dissemination  of  force  is  bad,  and  ex- 
poses the  fractions  so  disseminated  to 
defeat  and  capture  piecemeal  As  Mr. 
Cardwell  truly  obser\'ed  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  our  best  method  of  de- 
fending our  colonies  is  by  declaring 
openly  that  war  with  a  colony  is  war 
with  England,  and  this  will  be  no  idle 
declaration,  of  small  effect,  if  the  military 
and  naval  resources  of  England  are 
placed  on  an  efficient  footing.  "We 
might  then  with  perfect  safety  with- 
draw all  our  troops  from  the  colonies 


properly  so  called,  but  there  will 
always  be  certain  positions  where  we 
must  retain  garrisons,  not  on  account  of 
the  intrinsic  value  of  their  possession, 
but  as  coeding  stations  for  our  squadrons 
and  cruisers.  Such  places  as  Bermuda, 
Ascension,  Aden,  and  other  coaling  sta- 
tions, must  always  be  fortified  and  gar- 
risoned, so  that  the  most  we  can  ever 
hope  to  be  able  to  do  in  the  way  of 
reduction  of  our  foreign  service  may  be 
to  equalize  the  number  of  battalions  at 
home  and  abroad.  K  this  can  be  ac- 
complished— and  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  it  should  not — we  may  con- 
sider that  at  home,  including  the  Guards, 
there  could  at  the  outbreak  of  war  be, 
exclusive  of  foreign  garrisons,  seventy - 
four  battalions  available  for  the  defence 
of  the  coimtry,  and  as  a  nucleus  for 
divisions  to  be  completed  by  battalions 
of  Militia  and  of  Volunteers.  Economical 
considerations  would  forbid  that  these 
battalions  should  be  maintained  at  a 
high  strength  during  the  time  of  peace, 
and  the  Estimates  issued  from  the  War 
Office  calculate  that  the  sixty-one  bat- 
talions at  present  stationed  at  home  are 
to  consist  of  only  560  men  each:  if  the 
number  of  battalions  were  increased,  we 
should  probably  have  to  be  contented 
with  a  peace  strength  of  500  men  for 
each  battalion,  which  Colonel  Baker 
regards  as  the  lowest  possible.  The 
infantry  at  home  would  then  number 
during  peace  39,000  men.  But  it  would 
be  absurd  to  send  battalions  into  the 
field  which  only  contained  500  soldiers : 
with  our  establishments  of  officers  a 
battalion  when  taking  the  field  ought 
to  muster  at  least  1,200  men ;  so  that 
when  war  broke  out  each  battalion  would 
require  700  soldiers  to  complete  it  to 
a  war  strength,  and  these  men  must 
be  soldiers,  not  recruits,  as  they  must 
be  ready  to  take  the  field  within  a  few 
days.  It  is  for  the  provision  of  such 
men  that  a  reserve  is  necessary. 

The  rapid  successes  of  Prussia  in  1866 
first  attracted  universal  attention  to  the 
excellence  of  the  Prussian  system,  by 
which  a  small  peace-aruiy  was  quickly 
filled  up  to  a  very  large  strength  on  the 
outbreak  of  a  war.     The  other  Conti- 
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nental  Powere  quitkly  took  tlip  improve- 
ments of  their  rosiTves  in  Imnd,  and 
Enfrland.  ultempted  the  formation  of  an 
army  (if  resurve  j  thG  effnrl.a  made  by 
General  Peel  liave  been  acknowledged 
to  he  devoid  of  the  desired  result, 
and  foi  ail  practical  coiisidoi-ationB  it 
may  he  said  that  at  the  prtssent  mo- 
meut  we  possess  no  reserve  worthy  of 
the  iianiE.  The  Militia  ami  Volunteeis, 
which  are  commonly  called  I  he  reaervft- 
forcos  of  the  country,  are  not  reserve- 
forces  in  the  sense  understaod  by  Con- 
tinental Powers,  Imt  are  auxiliary  or 
EUpplemcntary  forces,  inaanmcJi  as  the 
men  enrolled  in  those  services  are 
not  liable  in  case  of  emergency  to  be 
draiiHhti'd  into  the  ranks  of  the  army. 
Tht/  t'oiTDatioii  of  an  effective  army- 
reserve  is  one  of  the  prima!  necesaitiea 
of  our  national  insurance. 

But  tbe  formation  of  such  a  reseiTe 
ia  n  problem  of  much  ditiiculty,  and 
ontails  a  considerati<jn  of  the  question 
of  enlistment.  In  Continent.il  ctmatries, 
where  the  conscription  is  in  force,  and 
service  in  the  ranks  compulsory,  it  ia 
quite  easy  to  fonn  a  reserve.  Meu  who 
liave  been  draughted  into  the  ranks  as 
conscrii)t3  are  only  too  happy  to  ex- 
change a  forced  service  under  the  colours 
for  the  comparatively  remote  liabilities 
of  a  service  in  the  reserve.  When  en- 
listment is  volmitarj-,  as  in  England,  it 
is  presumed  that  oiJy  such  men  as  re- 
pent their  bargain  would  avail  them- 
selves of  the  chance  of  exchanging  from 
active  to  reserve  service,  although  if,  as 
Sir  John  Eurgoyno  says,  "  the  sen-ice 
"  in  the  Line  could  be  made  more 
"  jwlatjible,  so  aa  to  induofl  a  more 
"  numerous  and  somewhat  superior  class 
"  to  enter  as  soldiers,  it  would  tend  to 
"  the  greater  diffusion  of  a  general  mili- 
"  tary  caiwibility  throughout  the  commu- 
"  nity  :  and  this  would  be  much  iii- 
"  creased  if,  inst«ad  of  lengthening  the 
"  periods  of  service,  as  is  the  present 
"  effort,  they  could  be  nnich  reduced  ; 
"  and  if  the  soldier  of  some  few  years* 
"  regiUar  traiiiing  wore  again  absorbed 
"  among  the  civil  popuktioii,  and  avail- 
"  able  in  whatever  shape  might  bo 
"  thought  best  for  the  reserve-force," 


Hitherto  the  long  necessary  period  of 
foreign  nervico  has  been  conaidored  a 
positive  reason  for  preventing  ttiiy  abort 
period  of  enlistment,  with  a  snhsequont 
transit  to  the  reserye  in  the  British 
army ;  but  since  the  passage  of  soldiers 
to  India — the  most  important  and  the 
most  garrisoned  of  all  our  foreign  mili- 
tary stations — has  been  reduced  to  one 
month,  it  appeaia  that  a  road  has  been 
opened  to  short  enlistments,  by  which 
at  the  some  time  an  eflicient  army  may 
be  provided  for  foreign  service.  Hitherto 
all  speculations  in  army  reform  have 
assumed  that  short  enlistments  require 
a  rapid  termination  of  the  military  ser- 
vice, but  it  does  not  appear  that  there 
would  bo  any  difficult  in  framing  a 
scheme  by  which  men  might  be  rapidly 
passed  through  the  ranks  for  service 
in  the  reserve ;  while  at  the  satue 
time,  men  with  a  special  aptitude  and 
taste  for  beijjg  soldiers,  might  prolong 
their  first  engftRement  for  a  period 
suitable  fnr  r.-.rM;!ii  f^vrvw^:  If  this; 
scheme  he  adopted,  we  shall  distance 
foreign  nations,  and  shall  obtain  at  the 
same  time  a  reaen-e  and  an  anny  for 
foreign  service.  Such  a  scheme  would 
be,  that  all  men  should  be  enlisted  for  a, 
period  of  two  or  three  years,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  should  select  whether 
they  wish  to  remain  soldiers  or  pass  into 
the  reserve. 

It  is  evident  that  by  tliis  system  all 
the  expense  of  deserters,  bounties,  and 
imprisonment  of  bad  characters,  would 
be  annihilated,  and  a  strong  reserve 
formed  of  young  men  who  would 
fill  up  the  ranks  of  the  battalions  at 
home  in  case  of  war ;  while  at  the 
same  time  a  powerful  and  efficient  army 
would  be  maintained,  which  could  easily 
find  the  garrisons  for  all  our  colonial 
and  foreign  stations.  The  novel  feature 
of  such  a  scheme,  in  contradistinction  to 
all  previously  proposed,  is  tliat  the  enlist- 
ment for  home  sen'ica  is  the  first,  and 
not,  as  generally  proposed,  the  last,  pe- 
riod of  enlistment  for  the  soldier,  and 
that  consequently  two  classes  of  men 
will  enter  the  army.  Those  who  intend 
to  make  a  military  life  their  profession 
will  enlist  and  re-engage,  while  the  nu- 
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merons  class  who  would  like  to  tiy  the 
life  of  a  soldier,  and  find  that  they  are 
more  fitted  for  civil  occupation,  will  pass 
from  the  army  into  the  reserve,  and  still 
be  available  to  swell  the  ranks  in  case 
of  emergency.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  under  such  a  system  a  much  supe< 
rior  class  will  enter  the  army  than  at 
present.  Many  a  man  will  willingly 
undertake  military  service  if  he  knows 
that  at  the  end  of  a  few  months  he  can 
have  the  option  of  respectably  returning 
to  civil  life,  who  will  not  tie  himself  to 
an  engagement  of  ten  years.  The  State, 
too,  will  profit;  as  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  a  bounty  will  be  required  to  induce 
men  to  enlist  for  such  a  limited  period ; 
and  any  man  would  rather  serve  out  an 
enlistment  of  a  few  months  than  expose 
himself  to  the  perils  of  being  declared 
a  deserter,  and  becoming  in  consequence 
amenable  to  severe  punishment.  Colonel 
Baker  does  not  tcJ{:e  this  view  of  the 
creation  of  a  reserve.  He  proposes  that 
the  Militia  should  furnish  the  reserve  for 
the  regular  army,  that  all  men  enrolled 
in  the  Militia  should  be  liable  to  bo 
draughted  into  the  line,  and  that  the 
Militia  itself  should  be  recruited  by 
means  of  the  ballot.  It  is,  however, 
exceedingly  doubtful  if  the  country  is 
prepared  to  see  the  suspended  power  of 
ballot  for  the  Militia  enforced ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  all  members  of  the  com- 
munity would  rather  see  a  reserve  force 
formed  by  a  voluntary  than  by  a  co- 
ercive method.  Kot  that  the  Militia 
would  not,  however,  be  available  as  an 
auxiliary  to  the  formation  of  such  a 
force ;  lor  if  General  PeeFs  Act  for  the 
formation  of  a  militia  reserve  were  car- 
ried into  effect,  and  lucidly  explained  to 
militiamen,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Militia  many  men 
would  certainly  be  forthcoming  to  be 
attached  to  regiments  of  the  Line  in  case 
of  emergency.  The  Act  proposed  by 
General  Peel  provided  that  a  certain 
proportion  of  men  enrolled  in  each 
militia  regiment  should,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  a  slight  increase  of  pay, 
hold  themselves  hable  to  join  the  ranks 
of  the  regular  army  on  the  outbreak  of 
a  war.     As  such  a  liability  is  remote, 


and  the  increase  of  pay  is  immediate, 
there  is  little  doubt  tiiat  many  men 
would  be  willing  to  incur  the  con- 
tingency, if  encouraged  by  the  officers 
commanding  regiments  of  Militia.  Here 
General  Peel's  Act  fidls :  it  prevents  com- 
manding officers  of  regiments  of  Militia 
from  having  any  interest  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  militia  reserve  If  it  were 
extended,  and  if  every  militia  regiment 
were  to  be  allowed  to  enrol  a  recruit  in 
the  place  of  every  man  placed  in  the 
militia  reserve,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  a  strong  force  of  men  of  the  militia 
reserve  would  be  quickly  forthcoming 
to  supplement  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
regular  army  in  case  of  war.  Between 
the  two  sources  which  we  have  noted 
above,  an  adequate  reserve-force  could 
be  without  doubt  obtained,  and  the 
regular  army  could  be  speedily  and  har- 
moniously filled  up  to  war  strength, 
without  expense,  on  any  necessary  occa- 
sion, by  men  who,  if  the  occasion  dis- 
appeared, might  without  loss  be  dismissed 
to  the  reserve  until  their  services  were 
again  required. 

If  such  a  reserve  is  formed,  the  regular 
army  will  be  constantly  in  a  fit  state  to 
take  the  field  at  a  few  days'  notice.  It 
must  always  form  the  nucleus  of  the 
army  of  manoeuvre,  which  must  meet  an 
enemy  who  may  attempt  to  land  upon 
our  shores.  It  will,  however,  have 
valuable  auxiliaries  in  an  intact  Militia 
and  in  the  Volunteers.  The  Militia  is 
formed  of  men  of  the  same  social  position 
as  the  regular  army,  who  will  be  equally 
ready  on  future  occasions  as  they  have 
always  shown  themselves  in  the  past,  to 
volunteer  by  regiments  for  garrison  ser- 
vice abroad,  to  take  the  field  at  home,  or, 
in  case  of  a  war  waged  on  foreign  soil,  to 
volunteer  individually  into  the  regular 
army.  Such  a  force  is  in  the  highest 
degree  valuable,  but  it  must  be  confessed 
that,  as  Sir  John  Burgoyne  says,  the 
Militia  is  sadly  deficient  in  the  element 
of  its  officers.  The  only  reform  which 
is  necessary  in  the  Militia  is,  as  the  same 
author  proposes,  to  subject  all  militia 
officers  to  a  preliminary  education  in  the 
regular  army,  or  to  withdraw  the  appoint- 
ment of  officers  to  the  Militia  from  the 
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thit  it  prLSLiit  so  iiiin\  of  our  cities, 
such  11  IIulI,  Gkigow,  i/IiiihuTgli,  and 
uniij  olhtrs,  111,  etiliM-ly  open  to  un 
nuistLd  iiitrani,e  it  would  c(i'*t  IitUe 
truuMc  ind  small  expciide  tj  protect 
tlicm  with  batteries  \thii.h  tould  be 
armt-d  and  ganiaoiied  Iij  the  Voluutura 
of  the  Icnility  If  tliii  wiri,  done,  these 
impoitint  jKunts  would  he  veuirtd  from 
desultory  attacks,  or,  ^\\\^^,  would  bo 
equally  iticoui enient,  feigned  attacks, 
and  tlic  field  amij  w  aild  be  reidy  to 
be,  iuo\ed  rapidlj  by  raJw  ly  transport 
to  any  ])omt  wheix.  au  assault  was 
thread  ned  in  such  dimensions  as  to 
necessitate  its  presence 


If  such  refonna  were  inaugurated,  the 
deteimive  refNjurcea  of  the  country  would, 
as  iiir  as  infantry  is  concerned,  he  placed 
upou  an  effective  and  ecouonuud  foot- 
ing,  but  an  anny  of  infantry,  howp\pr 
elhcient  m  it«ol^  la  conftisscdly  inade- 
quate to  the  purposes  of  warfare  if  it  bo 
not  complemented  by  an  eqiu  Talent 
fort^e  of  cavalry,  infantiy,  and  engineers 
The  defensive  artillery  of  ooi  aeapart 
towub  may,  if  the^  proposed  arrange' 
menta  are  earned  out,  be  safely  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  volunteer  garnsoaj 
for  held  purposes  hiwever,  «6  must 
rely  entirely  upon  the  artdlery  of  the 
regular  anuy,  for  it  is  not  in  working 
guns  alone  that  field  artillery  is  required 
te  exhibit  its  excellence.  Ihe  drivers 
of  tield  batteries  are  a  most  impor 
taut  corps,  and  reqmre  a  training  which 
can  only  be  acquired  by  conaiderablB 
seFVicB  in  the  regular  ronka  Thu  miut 
be  herup  in  mind  by  all  mlitaiT  ro- 
f'  riiier'-  and  fiimi'.hcs  a  str  ng  cause 
■why  the  field  artillery  of  the  rigiihr 
army  should  be  peiminently  maintained 
at  a  inuth  hifjhtr  proportional*  strciyth 
than  the  infantry  In  the  same  way 
the  I  a\  airy  <  uinot  be  reduced  in  tiino 
ot  petie  m  pirillii  projwrtioii  with  the 
inlintij  On  airy  soldici's  are  not 
readilj  trained,  and  eaiinot  be  -iip- 
pleuientcd  by  any  auxdiaiy  foreo,  tot 
it  inuat  Ite  confessed  tliat  the  yeo- 
manry, liable  as  it  is  to  onH  short 
])enods  of  exercise,  would  not  take  the 
place  of  eaialrj  in  the  line  of  l«ttle 
leiiueii  would  be  e\ceedmgly  usetui 
as  ebeorts  and  orderlies,  and  would  thus 
relicM  tiie  tegular  cavalry  of  man>  cneious 
dutius,  but  here  its  use  would  cease  The 
value  pheed  ujion  jeoiuen  as  beouta, 
because  thej  would  know  the  couiitiy, 
appears  to  be  overrated  How  would 
the  >eomaiiry  of  Lanarkshire  know  the 
country  in  Sussex,  t  If  au  mvasion 
were  imminent  it  would  be  impossible 
to  confine  the  action  of  a  |  articular 
regiment  of  jeomanrj  to  its  own  imme 
dute  locality 

It  must  however  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  an  or>,ani/ition  as  sketched  out 
above  is  only  sutticicnt  to  place  an  army 
in  the  field    but  an  army  engaged  in 
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open  warfare,  or  even  in  the  expectation 
of  warfsure,  does  not  remain  for  a  single 
day  in  its  normal  condition.  Sickness 
makes  daily  inroads  in  its  ranks;  and  if 
battles  are  fought,  whole  brigades  are 
swept  away  in  a  few  hours.  To  meet  the 
current  expenditure  of  war,  reinforce- 
ments are  continually  required  to  supply 
the  vacancies  caused  by  casualties.  These 
can  only  be  afforded  by  a  system  of 
depots.  If  the  country  were  engaged 
in  a  foreign  war  for  a  certain  time,  the 
Militia  would  without  much  inconve- 
nience find  reinforcements  for  the  Line ; 
but,  as  Colonel  Baker  has  pointed  out, 
under  a  prolonged  exhaustion  the  Militia 
dwindled  away,  and  could  only  be  effi- 
ciently recruited  by  means  of  the  ballot. 
To  obviate  this  necessity  it  would  be 
imperative  that  the  dep6t  of  each  bat- 
talion of  the  Line  and  of  each  battalion 
of  the  Militia  which  was  called  into  the 
field  should  be  immediately  expanded 
to  the  dimensions  of  a  battalion,  which 
in  case  of  stringent  need  might  itself 
bodily  go  into  the  field,  or  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  should  supply  rein- 
forcements to  the  ranks  already  opposed 
to  the  enemy.  This  expansion  must  be 
effected  by  means  of  recruiting;  and 
when  we  consider  the  martial  ardour 
which  actuates  all  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion during  a  period  of  war,  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  that  the  recruits  would  not 
be  forthcoming,  provided  that  they  were 
engaged  as  above  proposed  for  a  short 
period  of  service,  and  not  tied  down 
by  a  long  enlistment  to  all  the  contin- 
gencies of  military  service  subsequent  to 
the  t<3rmination  of  the  war. 

Thus  the  men  necessary  to  complete 
an  army  for  active  service  might  be 
obtained.  How  these  men  should  be 
trained  during  times  of  peace,  and  how 
they  should  be  supplied  with  all  the 
accessories  necessary  for  a  campaign, 
still  remain  behind.  We  cannot  but 
agree  with  Colonel  Baker,  that  camps 
of  instruction  should  be  formed,  where, 
during  a  few  weeks  in  the  summer,  all 
the  evolutions  of  active  warfare  should 
be  systematically  practised.  The  pre- 
sent standing  camps  at  Aldershot  and 
the  Curragh  have  degenerated  into  mere 


permanent  barracks,  where  a  few  regi- 
ments are  quartered  for  certain  periods ; 
but  at  these  camps  little  practical  know- 
ledge is  gained.  The  troops  march  out 
of  barracks,  partake  in  a  stereotyped 
field-day,  and  march  home  agsdn  to  their 
quarters.  They  learn  nothing  of  the 
duties  of  outposts  or  of  the  practical 
experience  of  campaigns.  We  could' 
hardly  in  this  respect  do  better  than 
accept  the  Prussians  as  our  modeL 
They  have  perfected  the  system  of 
camps  of  instruction,  and  it  was  not  a 
little  due  to  this  perfection  that  both 
the  officers  and  men  of  their  army  were 
found  so  well  fitted  for  the  duties  of 
active  service  immediately  after  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign  of  1866. 
A  few  weeks  of  exercise,  or  even  a  few 
days  in  such  a  camp,  is  found  to  be  of 
more  benefit  to  aU  branches  of  the 
service  than  any  amount  of  parade- 
ground  drills.  On  such  occasions  am- 
munition is  served  out  as  in  the  field, 
hospitals  are  established,  the  commis- 
sariat is  practised  in  the  supply  of  food ; 
the  troops  are  taught  the  duties  of  ad- 
vanced-guards, of  rear-guards,  of  skir- 
mishers, and  of  reserves  :  in  fact  they 
gain  all  the  experience  of  a  few  days 
of  campaigning  and  battles,  except  the 
actual  loss  of  killed  and  wounded* 
There  is  notoriously  a  difficulty  in  esta- 
blishing such  camps  in  England  because 
of  the  highly  cultivated  nature  of  the 
country;  but  in  many  parts  there  are 
wide  tracks  of  down  or  heather  which 
could  be  usefully  employed,  and  after 
the  crops  are  off  the  ground  it  would  do 
little  harm  if  manoeuvres  were  carried 
out  across  country,  the  £Emners  being 
compensated  by  the  State  for  any 
damage  done  to  them.  By  such  ar- 
rangements it  would  be  possible,  with 
no  change  except  such  as  is  extremely 
desirable,  to  greatly  improve  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  army ;  and,  although 
figures  and  numerical  calculations  are 
too  heavy  matter  for  a  magazine  article, 
it  will  be  found  by  any  who  care  to 
investigate  the  financial  aspect  of  the 
question  that  the  result  would  be  to 
reduce  materially  our  present  military 
expenditure.      We  should  then,  at  a 
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SCIENTiriC  EDUCATION: 

NOTES  OF  AN  AFTER-DINNER  SPEECH. 


BY   PROFESSOR  HUXLET. 


Mr.  Thackeray,  talking  of  after-dinner 
speeches,  has  lamented  that  "  one  never 
can  recollect  the  fine  things  one  thought 
of  in  the  cab,"  in  going  to  the  place  of 
entertainment.  I  am  not  aware  that  there 
are  any  "  fine  things  "  in  the  following 
pages,  but  such  as  tiiere  are  stand  to  a 
speech  which  really  did  get  itself  spoken, 
at  the  hospitable  table  of  the  Liverpool 
Philomathic  Society,  more  or  less  in  the 
position  of  what  "  one  thought  of  in  the 
cab."  T.  H.  H. 

The  introduction  of  scientific  training 
into  the  general  education  of  the  country 
is  a  topic  upon  which  I  could  not  have 
spoken  without  some  more  or  less  apolo- 
getic introduction  a  few  years  ago.  But 
upon  this,  as  upon  other  matters,  public 
opinion  has  of  late  undergone  a  rapid 
modification.  Committees  of  both  houses 
of  the  Legislature  have  agreed  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  in  this  direction, 
and  have  even  thrown  out  timid  and 
faltering  suggestions  as  to  what  should 
be  done  ;  while  at  the  opposite  pole  of 
society,  committees  of  worlang-men  have 
expressed  their  conviction  that  scientific 
training  is  the  one  thing  needful  for 
their  advancement,  whether  as  men,  or 
as  workmen.  Only  the  other  day,  it 
was  my  duty  to  take  part  in  the  recep- 
tion of  a  deputation  of  London  working- 
men,  who  desired  to  learn  from  Sir 
Eoderick  Murchison,  the  director  of  the 
Eoyal  School  of  Mines,  whether  the 
organization  of  the  institution  in  Jer- 
myn  Street  could  be  made  available  for 
the  supply  of  that  scientific  instruction, 
the  need  of  which  could  not  have  been 
apprehended  or  stated  more  clearly  than 
it  was  by  them. 

The  heads  of  colleges  in  our  great 
universities  (who  have  not  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  most  mobile  of  persons) 
have,  in  several  cases,  thought  it  well 


that  out  of  the  great  number  of  honours 
and  rewards  at  their  disposal,  a  few 
should  hereafter  be  given  to  the  culti- 
vators of  the  physical  sciences.  Nay,  I 
hear  that  some  colleges  have  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  appoint  one  or,  may  be,  two 
special  tutors  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
the  facts  and  principles  of  physical 
science  before  the  undergraduate  mind. 
And  I  say  it  with  gratitude  and  great  re- 
spect for  those  eminent  persons,  that  the 
head  masters  of  our  public  schools,  Eton, 
Harrow,  Winchester,  have  addressed 
themselves  to  the  problem  of  intro- 
ducing instruction  in  physical  science 
among  the  studies  of  those  great  educa- 
tional bodies,  with  much  honesty  of  pur- 
pose and  enlightenment  of  understand- 
ing; and  I  live  in  hope  that,  before  long, 
important  changes  in  this  direction  wUl 
be  carried  into  effect  in  those  strong- 
holds of  ancient  prescription.  In  fact,. 
such  changes  have  already  been  made^ 
and  physical  science,  even  now,  con- 
stitutes a  recognised  element  of  the 
school  curriculum  in  Harrow  and  Eugby,. 
whilst  I  understand  that  ample  prepara- 
tions for  such  studies  are  being  made  at 
Eton  and  elsewhere. 

Looking  at  these  facts,  I  might  per- 
haps spare  myself  the  trouble  of  giving 
any  reasons  for  the  introduction  of  phy- 
sical science  into  elementary  education  ; 
yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  may  be 
well  if  I  place  before  you  some  con- 
siderations which,  perhaps,  have  hardly 
received  full  attention. 

At  other  times  and  in  other  places  I 
have  endeavoured  to  state  the  higher  and 
more  abstract  arguments  by  which  the 
study  of  physical  science  may  be  shown 
to  be  indispensable  to  the  complete 
training  of  tlie  human  mind ;  but  I  do 
not  wish  it  to  be  supposed  that,  because 
I  happen  to  be  devoted  to  more  or  less 
abstract  and  ''unpractical"  pursuits,  I 
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am  iiisfTi-^il  \<-  l-i  111-  "viiiiit  v.]ridi  ought 
U<  Ije  ntttiiln-ii  Ir^  U.at  ivliii'li  lias  been 
snid  to  bo  llie  Eii-liali  cuin.i'ption  of 
Paratlirt' — \ir.  "g"Uiii^'  on."  I  look 
Upfm  it,  tlint  "(^011111;,'  dn"  i^  ; 
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liiniibei-  ril  ii';  iviiulJ  iii.'Vi.r  lii'  Ji(i[)elled  to 
those  stTCtclicH  of  fMriiiin  \iliich  make 
ua  vvisor  ami  moTf^  -npnl,!''  men,  if  it 
iveiv  nil,  for  t!ii'  .il'-  ]'U''  in'.^sKity  of 

«■:;         ■  .   ,   ■    ■       ;    :    ..       ■;    "yi^tting 

.\.;V,     IL.       ■,,::u'r     111     ..     l.U.iwk-agO    of 

pbj's.ii;jil  3i.ifiii;e  as  ,i  uiL'aiis  nf  getting 
on,  ia  indubitiible.  Thore  are  hardly  any 
of  our  trailcB,  except  the  merely  buck' 
Htering  ones,  in  which  some  knowledge 
of  scioncQ  may  not  be  directly  profit- 
able to  the  pursuer  of  that  occupation. 
As  industry  attains  higher  stages  of  its 
devclopmcnt,n3it«  processes  becomemore 
complicated  and  rcllned,  and  competition 
more  keen,  llio  sciences  are  dragged  in, 
one  hy  one,  to  take  their  share  in  the 
fray;  and  he  who  can  best  avail  hini- 
siclf  of  their  help  is  the  man  who  will 
come  out  uppermost  in  that  struggle  for 
existence,  wliich  goes  on  as  (iercely  be- 
neath the  smooth  surface  of  modern  so- 
ciety as  among  tlie  wild  inhabitants  of 
the  woods. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  bearing  of 
science  on  ordinary  practical  life,  let  mo 
direct  your  attention  to  its  immense  in- 
fluence on  several  of  the  professions.  I 
ask  any  one  who  has  adopted  tlie  call- 
ing of  an  engineer,  how  much  time  he 
lost  when  ho  left  school,  because  he  had 
to  devote  himself  to  pursuits  which  were 
absolutely  novel  and  strange,  and  of 
which  he  had  not  obtained  the  remotest 
conception  from  his  instructors  T  He 
had  to  familiarize  Iiiinself  with  ideas 
of  the  course  and  powers  of  Nature, 
to  which  his  attention  liad  never  been 
directed  during  his  school-life,  and  to 
learn,  for  the  first  time,  that  a  world  of 
facts  lies  outside  and  beyond  the  world 
of  words.  I  appeal  to  those  who  know 
what  l!!n^'inceriiig  is,  to  say  how  far  I  am 


right  in  respect  to  that  profeaaion  ;  but 
with  regard  to  another,  of  no  less  impor- 
tance, I  shall  venture  to  speak  of  my  own 
knowledge.  There  is  no  one  of  na  who 
may  notatany  moment  be  thrown,  bound 
hand  aud  foot  by  physical  incapacity,  into 
the  hands  of  a  medical  practitioner.  The 
chances  of  life  and  death  for  aU  and  eacli 
of  us  may  at  any  moment  depend  on 
the  skill  with  which  that  practitioner  is 
able  to  make  out  what  is  wrong  in  our 
bodily  frames,  and  on  hie  ability  to  apply 
the  proper  remedy  to  the  defect. 

The  necessities  of  modem  life  ate 
such,  and  the  class  from  which  the 
medical  profession  13  chiefly  recruited 
is  so  situated,  that  few  medical  men  can 
hope  to  spend  more  than  three  or  four, 
or  it  may  be  five,  years  in  the  pursuit 
of  those  studies  which  are  immedi- 
ately germane  to  physic.  How  ia  that 
all  too  brief  period  spent  at  present  1 
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that  capacity  in  the  University  of 
London,  and  therefore  having  a  certain 
practicfj  acquaintance  with  the  subject; 
but  I  miglit  fortify  myself  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  I're.sident  of  the  College 
of  Sui^cons,  Mr.  Quain,  whom  I  heard 
the  other  day  in  an  admirable  addresa 
(the  Iluntcrian  Oration)  deal  fully  and 
wisely  with  this  very  topic.^ 

1  Mr.  Qiinin's  wonls  (Mc'im!  T!»i--i  "nd 
Oa:ct/c,  Kebniary  20)  are  ;— "  A  few  vnnU  as 
to  our  special  Medical  course  of  iiiatruetion 
auj  tlic  lullucucc  u{K)ii  it  of  such  c]inLi};i>s  iu 
tlio  oU'Dicjitary  Bclioola  as  I  Iibve  luentioneil. 
The  sliideiit  now  enters  at  once  upon  several 
Bcienpes — physics,  chemistry,  anatomy,  phy- 
siology, botany,  pharmacy,  themptulics — all 
these,  the  Htcta  anil  the  language  and  the  liws 
of  each,  to  be  mastei'cil  in  eighteen  months. 
Up  to  tlie  beginning  of  the  Mediciil  conrse 
many  have  leamwl  little.  We  cannot  claim 
anytliiug  better  than  the  Examiner  of  tlie 
Univei-sily  of  Lonilon  and  Uie  t'ambridge 
Lecturer  have  reported  for  their  Univeraities. 
Supposing  that  at  school  yonnff  people  had 
acquired  Home  ex.ict  olemeutarj- knowU-dge  in 

Ehysiea,  chemistry,  and  a  branch  of  natural 
iatorv  — say  bntanv  —  with  the  pliysiiJofyr 
conneaed  with  it,  thiiy  n-oulil  then  liave  j^aiiivd 

iniluctiv'c  reasoning.     The  whole  studies  am 

Ccessea  of  ol>servatton  and  induction — thit 
t  discipline  ot  the  mind  for  the  pniposes 
of  life— for  our  purposes  not  lefs  than  ajiy. 
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A  young  man  commencing  the  study 
of  medicine  is  at  once  required  to 
endeavour  to  make  an  acquaintance 
-with  a  number  of  sciences,  such  as 
Physics,  as  Chemistry,  as  Botany,  as 
Physiology,  which  are  absolutely  and 
entirely  strange  to  him,  however  excel- 
lent his  so-called  education  at  school 
may  have  been.  !N'ot  only  is  he  devoid 
of  all  apprehension  of  scientific  concep- 
tions, not  only  does  he  fail  to  attach  any 
meaning  to  the  words  "  matter,"  "force," 
or  "  law  "  in  their  scientific  senses,  but, 
worse  still,  he  has  no  notion  of  what  it 
is  to  come  into  contact  with  nature,  or 
to  lay  his  mind  alongside  of  a  physical 
fact,  and  try  to  conquer  it  in  the  way 
our  great  naval  hero  told  his  captains 
to  master  their  enemies.  His  whole 
mind  has  been  given  to  books,  and  I 
am  hardly  exaggerating  if  I  say  that 
they  are  more  real  to  him  than  nature. 
He  imagines  that  all  knowledge  can  be 
got  out  of  books,  and  rests  upon  the 
authority  of  some  master  or  other ;  nor 
does  he  entertain  any  misgiving  that 
the  method  of  learning  which  led  to 
proficiency  in  the  rules  of  grammar 
will  suffice  to  lead  him  to  a  mastery  of 
the  laws  of  nature.  The  youngster, 
thus  unprepared  for  serious  study,  is 
turned  loose  among  his  medical  studies, 
with  the  result^  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  that  the  first  year  of  his  curriculum 
is  spent  in  learning  how  to  learn.  Indeed, 
he  is  lucky,  if  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year,  by  the  exertions  of  his  teachers 
and  his  own  industry,  he  has  acquired 
even  that  art  of  wts.  After  which 
there  remain  not  more  than  three,  or 
perhaps  four,  years  for  the  profitable 
study  of  such  vast  sciences  as  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  Therapeutics,  Medicine, 
Surgery,  Obstetrics,  and  the  like,  upon 
his  knowledge  or  ignorance  of  which  it 
depends  whether  the  practitioner  shall 
diminish  or  increase  the  bills  of  mor- 

•  By  such  study  (says  Dr.  Whewell)  of  one  or 
more  departments  of  inductive  science  the 
mind  may  escape  from  the  thraldom  of  mere 
words.*  By  that  plan  the  burden  of  the  early 
Medical  course  would  be  much  lij^htened,  and 
more  time  devoted  to  practical  studies,  includ- 
ing Sir  Thomas  Watson's  *  final  and  supreme 
fiti^e  *  of  the  knowledge  of  Medicine." 


tality.  Now  what  is  it  but  the  pre- 
posterous condition  of  ordinary  school 
education  which  prevents  a  young  man 
of  seventeen,  destined  for  the  practice 
of  medicine,  from  being  fully  prepared 
for  the  study  of  nature,  and  from  coming 
to  the  medical  school  equipped  with  that 
preliminary  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  Physics,  of  Chemistry,  and  of  Bio- 
logy, upon  which  he  has  now  to  waste 
one  of  the  precious  years,  every  moment 
of  which  ought  to  be  given  to  those 
studies  which  bear  directly  upon  the 
knowledge  of  his  profession  ? 

There  ia  another  profession,  to  the 
members  of  which,  I  think,  a  certain 
preliminary  knowledge  of  physical  science 
might  be  quite  as  valuable  as  to  the 
medical  man.  The  practitioner  of  medi- 
cine sets  before  liimself  the  noble  object 
of  taking  care  of  man's  bodily  welfare ; 
but  the  members  of  this  other  pro- 
fession undertake  to  "  minister  to  minds 
diseased,"  and,  so  far  as  may  be,  to 
diminish  sin  and  soften  sorrow.  Like 
the  medical  profession,  the  clerical,  of 
which  I  now  speak,  rests  its  power  to 
heal  upon  its  knowledge  of  the  order 
of  the  universe — upon  certain  theories 
of  man's  relation  to  that  which  lies 
outside  him.  It  is  not  my  business  to 
express  any  opinion  about  these  theories. 
I  merely  wish  to  point  out  that,  like  all 
other  theories,  they  are  professedly  based 
upon  matter  o  i  feet.  Thus  the  clerical 
profession  has  to  deal  with  the  facts 
of  nature  from  a  certain  point  of  view ; 
and  hence  it  comes  into  contact  with 
that  of  the  man  of  science,  who  has  to 
treat  the  same  facts  from  another  point 
of  view.  You  know  how  often  that 
contact  is  to  be  described  as  collision, 
or  violent  friction  ;  and  how  great  the 
heat,  how  little  the  light,  which  com- 
monly results  from  it. 

In  the  interests  of  fair  play,  to  say 
nothing  of  those  of  mankind,  I  ask. 
Why  do  not  the  clergy  as  a  body  ac- 
quire, as  a  part  of  their  preliminary  edu- 
cation, some  such  tincture  of  physical 
science  as  will  put  them  in  a  position  to 
understand  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  accepting  their  theories,  which  are 
forced  upon  the  mind  of  every  thoughtful 
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and  int  11  (,eiit  man  whn  ha.  t  k  n  tlie 
troutle  to  at  -u  t  h  uaelf  the  ele- 
ment    f  n  tural  kn     1  ilj,   I 
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In  fact  the  cle  gy  a  e  at  pr  s  nt 
d  V  s  ble  nto  throe  sect  o  s  an  n 
mcnse  b  d>  1  o  ar  g  orant  and  s[  ak 
out  a  small  ;  o]  o  t  on  1  o  know  and 
are  silent ;  and  a  minute  minority  who 
know  and  speak  according  to  their 
knowledge.  liy  the  clergy,  I  mean 
especially  the  Protestant  clergy.  Our 
great  antagonist— I  speak  as  a  man  of 
science— the  Roman  C'atliolic  Church, 
the  one  great  spiritual  organization  which 
is  able  to  resist,  and  must,  as  a  matter 
of  life  and  death,  resist  the  progress  of 
science  and  modem  civilization,  manages 
her  affairs  much  better. 

It  waa  my  fortune  some  time  ago  lo 
pay  a  visit  to  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  institutions  in  which  tlie 
clergy  of  the  Itoman  Catholic  Church  in 
these  islands  are  trained  ;  and  it  seemed 
to  mc  that  the  difTcrence  between  these 
men  and  the  comfortable  champions  of 
Anglicanism  and  of  Dissent,  was  com- 
parable to  the  difference  between  our  gal- 
lant Volunteers  and  the  trained  veterans 
of  S^apoleon's  Old  Guard. 


The  Catholic  priest  is  trained  to  know 
L  B  b  IS  neas,  and  do  it  effectually.  Tho 
profeaaora  of  the  coUege  in  question, 
learned  z^oua,  and  determined  men, 
perm  tted  me  to  speak  frankly  vritb 
them  We  talked  like  outposts  of  op- 
josed  arm  es  during  a  tmoe — aa  friendly 
en  jn  es  and  when  I  ventured  to  point 
out  the  difficulties  their  students  would 
have  to  encounter  from  scientific  thought, 
they  replied  ;  "  Our  Church  has  lasted 
many  a^cs  and  has  passed  safely  through 
many  storms.  The  present  is  but  a  new 
gust  of  tht)  old  tempest,  and  we  do  not 
turn  out  our  young  men  less  fitted  to 
veather  t  than theyhave been, informer 
agee  toe  je  with  the  difficulties  of  those 
tmies  The  heresies  of  the  day  are  ex- 
plamed  t  them  by  their  profesaora  of 
philosophy  and  science,  and  they  are 
taught  bow  those  heresies  are  to  be  met" 

I  heartily  respect  aa  orgaoization 
wh  ch  faces  its  enemies  in  Uiia  way ; 
atil  I  1  tlint  all  ccdcFia-'^tical  nryaui- 
za  n  re  in  as  elective  a  condition. 
I  tl  nk  t  would  be  better,  not  only  for 
them  lut  for  us.  The  army  of  liberal 
tho  {,1 1  at  present,  in  verylooseordor; 
and  n  any  a  spirited  free-thiaker  makes 
se  of  h  freedom  mainly  to  vent  non- 
s  nsG  ■\\  e  should  be  the  better  for  a 
v  gorous  and  watohful  enemy  to  hammer 
us  into  cohesion  and  discipline,  and  I, 
for  one,  lament  that  the  bench  of  I>islioi)S 
cannot  show  a  man  of  the  calibre  of 
Butler  of  the  "Analogy,"  who,  if  he  were 
alive,  would  make  short  work  of  much 
of  the  current  d  priori  "  infidelity." 

I  hope  you  will  consider  that  the 
arguments  I  have  now  stated,  even  if 
there  were  no  better  ones,  constitute  a 
sufficient  apology  for  urging  the  intro- 
duction of  science  into  schools.  The 
next  question  to  which  I  have  to  address 
myself  is.  What  sciencea  ought  to  be 
thus  taught  1  And  this  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  questions,  because  my 
side  (I  am  afraid  I  am  a  terribly  candid 
friend)  sometimes  spoils  its  cause  by 
going  in  for  too  much.  There  are  other 
forms  of  culture  beside  physical  science, 
and  I  should  be  profoundly  sorry  to  see 
the  fact  foi^otten,  or  even  to  observe  a 
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tendency  to  starve  or  cnpple  literary  or 
aesthetic  culture  for  the  sake  of  science. 
Such  a  narrow  view  of  the  nature  of 
education  has  nothing  to  do  with  my 
firm  conviction  that  a  complete  and 
thorough  scientific  culture  ought  to  be 
introduced  into  all  schools.  By  this, 
however,  I  do  not  mean  that  every 
schoolboy  should  be  taught  everything 
in  science.  That  would  be  a  very  absurd 
thing  to  conceive,  and  a  very  mischievous 
thing  to  attempt.  What  I  mean  is  that 
no  boy  nor  girl  should  leave  school  with- 
out possessing  a  grasp  of  the  general  cha- 
racter of  science,  and  without  having 
been  disciplined,  more  or  less,  in  the 
methods  of  all  sciences  ;  so  that,  when 
turned  into  the  world  to  make  their 
own  way,  they  shall  be  prepared  to  face 
scientific  discussions  and  scientific  prob- 
lems, not  by  knowing  at  once  the  con- 
ditions of  every  problem,  or  by  being 
able  at  once  to  solve  it ;  but  by  being 
familiar  with  the  general  current  of 
scientific  thought,  and  being  able  to 
apply  the  methods  of  science  in  the 
proper  way,  when  they  have  acquainted 
themselves  with  the  conditions  of  the 
special  problem. 

That  is  what  I  understand  by  scien- 
tific education.  To  furnish  a  boy  with 
such  an  education^  it  is  by  no  means 
necessary  that  he  should  devote  his 
whole  school  existence  to  physical 
science :  in  fEust,  no  one  would  lament 
so  one-sided  a  proceeding  more  than  L 
NsLj  more,  it  is  not  necessary  for  him 
to  give  up  more  than  a  moderate  share  of 
his  time  to  such  studies,  if  they  be  pro- 
perly selected  and  arranged,  and  if  he 
be  trained  in  them  in  a  fitting  manner. 

I  conceive  the  proper  course  to  be 
somewhat  as  follows.  To  begin  with, 
let  every  child  be  instructed  in  those 
general  views  of  the  phenomena  of 
nature  for  which  we  have  no  exact, 
English  name.  The  nearest  approxi- 
mation to  a  name  for  what  I  mean, 
which  we  possess,  is  "physical  geo- 
graphy," The  (xermans  have  a  better, 
"Erdkunde,"  ("earth  knowledge"  or 
"geology"  in  its  etymological  sense,) 
that  is  to  say,  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  earth,  and  what  is  on  it,   in 


it,  and  about  it.  K  anyone  who  has 
had  experience  of  the  ways  of  young 
children  will  call  to  mind  their  questions, 
he  will  find  that  so  far  as  they  can  be 
put  into  any  scientific  category,  they 
come  under  this  head  of  "  Erdkunde." 
The  child  asks,  "What  is  the  moon, 
and  why  does  it  shine  1"  "What  is 
this  water,  and  where  does  it  run?" 
"  What  is  the  windr  "  What  makes 
the  waves  in  the  sea  1 "  "  Where  does 
this  animal  live,  and  what  is  the  use 
of  that  plant)"  And  if  not  snubbed 
and  stunted  by  being  told  not  to  ask 
fooHsh  questions,  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  intellectual  craving  of  a  young  child ; 
nor  any  bound  to  the  slow  but  solid  accre- 
tion of  knowledge  and  development  of 
the  thinking  faculty  in  this  way.  To  all 
such  questions,  answers  which  are  neces- 
sarily incomplete,  though  true  as  far  as 
they  go,may  be  given  by  any  teacherwhose 
ideas  represent  real  knowledge  and  not 
mere  book  learning;  and  a  panoramic 
view  of  nature,  accompanied  by  a  strong 
infusion  of  the  scientific  habit  of  mind, 
may  thus  be  placed  within  the  reach  of 
every  child  of  nine  or  ten. 

After  this  preliminary  opening  of  the 
eyes  to  the  gi-eat  spectacle  of  the  daily 
progress  of  nature,  as  the  reasoning 
faculties  of  the  child  grow,  and  he 
becomes  familiar  with  the  use  of  the 
tools  of  knowledge — reading,  writing, 
and  elementary  mathematics — ^he  should 
pass  on  to  what  is,  in  the  more  strict 
sense,  physical  science.  Now  there  are 
two  kinds  of  physical  science :  the  one 
regards  form  and  the  relation  of  forms  to 
one  another ;  the  other  deals  with  causes 
and  effects.  In  many  of  what  we  term 
our  sciences,  these  two  kinds  are  mixed 
up  together ;  but  systematic  botany  is  a 
pure  example  of  the  former  kind,  and 
physics  of  the  latter  kind  of  science. 
Every  educational  advantage  which  train- 
ing in  physical  science  can  give  is  obtain- 
able from  the  proper  study  of  these  two ; 
and  I  should  be  contented,  for  the  pre- 
sent, if  they,  added  to  our  "  Erdkunde," 
furnished  the  whole  of  the  scientific  cur- 
riculum of  schools.  Indeed,  I  conceive 
it  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  boons 
which  could  be  conferred  upon  England, 
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if  henceforwarLl  uvtry  uLilil  in  tlis 
country  were  iiistructad  in  tlit:  general 
knoirledf,'!;  of  the  tilings  a!iii\:t  it — in 
the  elements  of  physics,  nnil  of  botany. 
But  I  shouhi  1 10  still  better  pleased  if 
there  coulil  he  aiidcil  Buiui:what  of 
cliemistry,  anil  an  elemcntaiy  acquaint- 
ance with  Jmuiiin  iihyfiiulogy. 

So  far  na  Brhool  filvii';itii>n  ie  con- 
cerned, I  wiiut  togouo  furthLi'juatnow  J 
and  1  belieTP  tliat  .such  instruction 
Would  make  an  exL;i'lli'nl  introduction 
to  that  prep^Tiilnry  ='ii-iit](ii'  training 
which,  Q.-j  T  !i.f.  ■■  iii.V'  .ii  ■'.  \-.  fio  essen- 
tial fc-v  111.  ■       ,■   i  .;:i   of  our 

most   im]ii.:      .,■     |  ■    :  I'ut    this 

modiouni  "I  ii.  Imi'  ii^.'.  iKi.--l  ln'  su  given 
fls  to  ensure  n-al  linowledgi;  and  practical 
discipline.  If  acientilic  education  is  to  he 
dealt  with  as  mere  hookwork,  it  will  be 
better  not  to  attempt  it,  but  to  stick  to 
the  Latitt  Grammar,  which  makes  no 
pretence  to  be  anything  but  book- 
■work. 

If  the  great  benefits  of  scientific  train- 
ing are  sought,  it  is  essential  tliat  such 
training  should  be  real :  that  is  to  say, 
that  tltc  mind  of  the  scholar  should  be 
brought  into  direct  relation  with  fact, 
that  he  should  not  merely  be  told  a 
thing,  but  made  to  see  by  the  use  of  liis 
own  intellect  and  ability  tliat  the  thing 
is  so  and  no  otherwise.  The  great  pe- 
culiarity of  scientific  training,  that  in 
■virtue  of  which  it  cannot  be  replaced  hy 
any  other  discipline  whatsoever,  is  this 
bringing  of  the  mind  directly  into  con- 
tact with  fact,  and  practismg  the  intellect 
in  tho  completest  form  of  indue tion ; 
that  is  to  say,  iu  drawing  conclusions 
from  particular  facts  made  known  by 
immediate  observation  of  nature. 

The  other  studies  which  enter  into 
ordinary  education  do  not  discipline  the 
mind  in  this  way.  Matliciuatical  train- 
ing is  almost  purely  deductive.  Tho 
mathematician  starts  with  a  few  simple 
propositions,  tho  proof  of  which  is  so 
obvious  that  they  are  called  self-evident, 
and  the  rest  of  his  ivork  consists  of 
subtle  de<luctions  from  them.  Tlie 
teaching  of  languages,  at  any  rate  as 
ordinarily  practised,  is  of  the  same 
general  nature, — authority  and  tradition 
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furnish  the  data,  and  the  mental  opera- 
tions of  the  scholar  are  dednttive. 

Again :  if  history  be  the  subject  of 
study,  tho  facts  are  still  taken  upon  the 
evidence  of  tradition  and  authority. 
Ypu  cannot  make  a  boy  see  the  battle 
of  Thermopyhe  for  himself,  or  know  of 
his  own  knowledge  that  Cromwell  once 
ruled  England.  There  is  no  getting 
into  direct  contact  with  natural  &at  by 
this  road ;  there  is  no  dispensing  with 
authority,  hut  rather  a  resting  upon  it. 

In  all  these  re-speota,  science  differs 
&om  other  educational  discipline,  and 
prepares  the  scholar  for  common  life. 
What  have  we  to  do  in  eveiy-day  life  T 
Most  of  the  business  which  demands 
our  attention  is  matter  of  fact,  which 
needs,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  accurately 
obsei-ved  or  apprehended  J  in  the  second, 
to  be  interpreted  by  inductive  and  de- 
ductive reasonings,  which  are  altogether 
similar  in  tbeii  nature  to  those  employed 
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other,  whatever  is  taken  for  granted  is 
so  taken  at  one's  own  i«ril ;  fact  and 
reason  are  tho  ultimate  arbiters,  and 
patience  and  honesty  are  the  great 
helpers  out  of  diflicully. 

But  if  scientific  training  is  to  yield 
its  most  eminent  results,  it  must,  I 
repeat,  be  made  practical.  Tliat  is  to 
say,  in  explaining  to  a  child  the  general 
phenomena  of  nature,  you  iiiust,  us  far 
as  possible,  give  reality  to  your  tcacliing 
by  object-lesaona ;  in  teaching  him 
botany,  he  must  handle  the  plants  and 
dissect  tho  flowers  for  himself;  in 
teaching  him  physics  and  chemistry,  you 
must  not  be  solicitous  to  fill  him  with 
information,  but  you  must  he  careful 
that  what  he  learns  he  knows  of  his 
own  knowledge.  Don't  bo  satisfied 
with  telling  him  that  a  magnet  attracts 
iron.  Let  him  see  that  it  docs ;  let 
him  feel  the  pull  of  the  one  upon 
the  other  for  himself.  And,  especially, 
tell  him  that  it  is  his  duty  to  doubt 
Tintil  ho  is  compelled,  by  tho  absolute 
authority  of  nature,  to  believe  that  which 
is  written  in  books.  Pursue  this  disci- 
pline carefully  and  conscientiously,  and 
you  may  make  sure  that,  however  scanty 
may  be  the  measure  of  information  which 
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yon  have  poured  into  the  boy's  mind, 
you  have  created  an  intellectual  habit 
of  priceless  value  in  practical  life. 

One  is  constantly  asked,  When  should 
this  scientific  education  be  commenced  1 
I  should  say  with  the  dawn  of  intelli- 
gence.  As  I  have  already  said,  a  child 
seeks  for  information  about  matters  of 
physical  science  as  soon  as  it  begins  to 
talk.  The  first  teaching  it  wants  is 
an  object-lesson  of  one  sort  or  another ; 
and  as  soon  as  it  is  fit  for  systematic 
instruction  of  any  kind,  it  is  fit  for  a 
modicum  of  science. 

People  talk  of  the  difficulty  of  teach- 
ing young  children  such  matters,  and  in  . 
the  same  breath  insist  upon  their  learn- 
ing their  Catechism,  which  contains 
propositions  far  harder  to  comprehend 
than  anything  in  the  educational  course 
I  have  proposed.  Again,  I  am  inces- 
santly told  that  we  who  advocate  the 
introduction  of  science  into  schools 
make  no  allowance  for  the  stupidity  of 
the  average  boy  'or  girl ;  but,  in  my 
belief,  that  stupidity,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  ^*fity  non  ruxscitur,"  and  is  deve- 
loped by  a  long  process  of  parental  and 
pedagogic  repression  of  the  natural 
intellectual  appetites,  accompanied  by 
a  persistent  attempt  to  create  artificisd 
ones  for  food  which  is  not  only  taste- 
less, but  essentially  indigestible. 

Those  who  urge  the  difficulty  of  in- 
structing young  people  in  science  are 
apt  to  forget  another  very  important 
condition  of  success — important  in  all 
kinds  of  teaching,  but  most  essential,  I 
am  disposed  to  think,  when  the  scholars 
are  very  young.  This  condition  is,  that 
the  teacher  should  himself  really  and 
practically  know  his  subject.  K  he 
does,  he  will  be  able  to  speak  of  it  in 
the  easy  language,  and  with  the  com- 
pleteness of  conviction,  with  which  he 
talks  of  any  ordinary  every-day  matter. 
If  he  does  not,  he  will  be  afraid  to 
wander  beyond  the  limits  of  the  tech- 
nical phraseology  which  he  has  got  up ; 
and  a  dead  dogmatism,  which  oppresses 
or  raises  opposition,  will  take  the  place  of 
the  lively  confidence,  bom  of  personal  con- 
viction, which  cheers  and  encourages  the 
eminently  sympathetic  mind  of  childhood. 


I  have  already  hinted  that  such  scien- 
tific training  as  we  seek  for  may  be 
given  without  making  any  extravagant 
claim  upon  the  time  now  devoted  to 
education.  We  ask  only  for  "  a  most 
fevoured  nation"  clause  in  our  treaty 
with  the  schoolmaster ;  we  demand  no 
more  than  that  science  shall  have  as 
much  time  given  to  it  as  any  other 
single  subject — say  four  hours  a  week 
in  each  dass  of  an  ordinary  schooL 

For  the  present,  I  think  men  of 
science  would  be  well  content  with  such 
an  arrangement  as  this;  but,  speaking 
for  myself,  I  do  not  pretend  to  believe 
that  such  an  arrangement  can  be,  or  will 
be,  permanent.  In  these  times  ike  edu- 
cational tree  seems  to  me  to  have  its 
roots  in  the  air,  its  leaves  and  flowers 
in  the  ground ;  and  ^I  confess  I  should 
very  much  like  to  turn  it  upside  down, 
so  that  its  roots  might  be  solidly  em- 
bedded among  the  facts  of  nature,  and 
draw  thence  a  sound  nutriment  for  the 
foliage  and  fruit  of  literature  and  of 
art.  No  educational  system  can  have  a 
claim  to  permanence  imless  it  recog- 
nises the  truth  that  education  has  two 
great  ends  to  which  everything  else 
must  be  subordinated.  The  one  of  these 
is  to  increase  knowledge;  the  other  is 
to  develop  the  love  of  right  and  the 
hatred  of  wrong. 

With  wisdom  and  uprightness  a 
nation  can  make  its  way  worthily,  and 
beauty  wiU  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  two,  even  if  she  be  not  specially 
invited;  while  there  is,  perhaps,  no 
sight  in  the  whole  world  more  saddening 
and  revolting  than  is  offered  by  men  sunk 
in  ignorance  of  everything  but  what  other 
men  have  written;  seemingly  devoid;  of 
moral  belief  or  guidance,  but  with  the 
sense  of  beauty  so  keen,  and  the  power 
of  expression  so  cultivated,  that  their 
sensual  caterwauling  may  be  almost  mis- 
taken for  the  music  of  the  spheres. 

At  present,  education  is  almost  en- 
tirely devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
power  of  expression,  and  of  the  sense 
of  literary  beauty.  The  matter  of 
having  anything  to  say  beyond  a  hash 
of  other  people's  opinions,  or  of  pos- 
sessing any  criterion  of  beauty,  so  that 
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■we  mny  dietinguiah  hctwei.'n  the  God- 
like and  the  devilish,  is  Ipft  a-fide  as  of 
no  luomont,  1  think  I  do  not  err  in 
flaying  that  if  science  were  made  the 
foundation  of  education,  instead  of 
being,  at  most,  stnck  on  as  cornice  to 
the  edifice,  this  state  of  tilings  could 
not  exist. 

In  advocating  the  introduction  of 
physical  science  as  a  leading  element 
in  piluoation,  I  by  no  means  rnfer  only 
to  the  higher  schools.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  believe  that  such  a  change  is 
even  more  imperatively  called  for  in 
those  primary  schools  in  M'liich  the 
cliildren  of  the  poor  are  expected  to  turn 
to  the  best  account  the  little  time  they  can 
devote  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
A  great  step  in  this  direction  has  al- 
ready beon  made  by  the  eatabli.^hment  of 
acience-claasea  under  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Alt, — a  measure  which  came 
into  existence  unnoticed,  but  which  will, 
I  believe,  turn  out  to  he  of  more  impor- 
Ijince  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  than 
many  political  changes,  over  which  the 
noise  of  battle  has  rent  thi  air. 

Under  the  regulations  to  which  I 
refer,  a  schoolmaster  can  set  up  a  class 
in  one  or  more  branches  of  science  ;  his 
pupils  will  be  examined,  and  the  State 
■will  pay  him,  at  a  certain  rate,  for  all 
who  succeed  in  passing.  I  have  acted 
as  an  examiner  under  this  system  from 
the  beginning  of  ite  establisliment,  and 
this  year  1  expect  to  have  not  fewer  than 
a  couple  of  thousand  sets  of  answers  to 
questions  in  Physiology,  mainly  from 
young  people  of  the  artisan  class,  who 
have  been  taught  in  the  schools  which 
are  now  scattered  all  over  Great  Uiitain 
and  Ireland.  Some  of  my  colleagues, 
who  liave  to  deal  with  subjects  such  as 
Geometry,  for  which  the  present  teach- 
ing power  is  better  oiganized,  I  under- 
stand are  likely  to  have  three  or  four 
times  as  many  papers.  So  far  as  my 
oivn  subjects  are  concerned,  I  can  un- 
dertake to  say  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
teaching,  the  results  of  wliich  are  before 
me  in  three  examinations,  is  very  sound 
and  good,  and  I  think  it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  examiners,  not  only  to  keep  up 
the  present  standard,  but  to  cause  an 


almost  unlimited  improvement.  Now 
what  does  this  mean?  'It  means  that 
by  holding  out  a  very  moderate  induce- 
ment, the  masters  of  primary  schools  in 
many  parte  of  the  country  have  been 
led  to  convert  them  into  little  fooi  of 
scientific  instruction,  and  that  they  and 
their  pupils  have  contrived  to  find  or  to 
make  time  enough  to  carry  out  this  ob- 
ject with  a  ■very  considerable  degree  of 
elficiency.  That  efficiency  will,  I  doubt 
not,  be  very  much  increased  as  the  sys- 
tem becomes  known  and  perfected,  even 
■with  the  very  limited  leis^ure  left  to  mas- 
ters and  teachers  on  week-days.  And 
this  leads  me  to  ask.  Why  should  scien- 
tific teaching  be  limited  to  week-days  1 

Ecclesiastically-minded  persons  are  in 
the  habit  of  calling  things  they  do  not 
like  by  very  hard  names,  and  I  should 
not  wonder  if  they  brand  the  proposi- 
tion I  am  about  to  make  as  blasphemous, 
and  worse.  But,  not  minding  this,  I 
venture  to  :1p1;.  "Would  tb,Tc  really  be 
anything  wroiiy  in  ujjug  pait  of  Sun- 
day for  the  purpose  of  instructing  those 
who  have  no  other  leisure,  in  a  know- 
ledge  of  tlio  phenomena  of  nature,  and 
of  man's  relation  to  naturel 

I  should  like  to  see  a  scientific  Sun- 
day-school in  every  parish,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  superseding  any  existing 
means  of  teaching  the  people  the  things 
that  are  for  their  good,  but  side  by  side 
with  them.  I  cannot  but  think  that 
there  is  room  for  all  of  us  to  work  in 
helping  to  bridge  over  the  great  abyss 
of  ignorance  which  lies  at  our  feet. 

And  if  any  of  the  ecclesiastical  per- 
sons to  whom  I  have  referred,  object  that 
they  find  it  derogatory  to  the  honour  of 
the  God  whom  they  worship,  to  awaken 
the  minds  of  the  young  to  the  infinite 
wonder  and  majesty  of  the  works  which 
they  proclaim  His,  and  to  teach  them 
those  laws  which  must  needs  be  His 
laws,  and  therefore  of  all  things  needful 
for  man  to  know— I  can  only  recom- 
mend them  to  be  let  blood  and  put  on 
low  diet.  There  must  be  something 
very  wrong  going  on  in  the  instrument 
of  logic  if  it  turns  out  such  c 
from  such  premisses. 
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BY   PROFESSOR  SEELBY. 


I.  THE  GREAT  ROMAN  REVOLUTION. 


In  the  famous  controversy  between 
Julius  Caesar  and  Brutus  the  present 
age  takes  a  different  side  fi*om  the  last. 
Brutus  used  to  be  considered  in  the 
right,  but  public  opinion  now  declares 
for  Caesar.  Caesar's  partisans,  however, 
may  state  their  case  in  two  ways.  They 
may  represent  him  as  having  simply 
achieved  a  great  administrative  reform, 
and  made  government  more  efficient 
at  the  expense  of  republican  liberties. 
This  they  may  consider  to  have  been  on 
the  whole  a  necessary  and  useful  work, 
and  they  may  respect  Caesar  as  a  practical 
statesman,  who  had  the  wise  hardihood 
to  abolish  venerated  institutions  when 
they  had  become,  in  the  lapse  of  time, 
mischievous.  But  it  is  also  possible  to 
represent  him  as  a  great  popular  hero, 
the  hope  of  all  the  subject  nationalities 
of  Rome,  carried  to  power  in  their  arms, 
and  executing  justice  in  their  behalf 
upon  the  tyrant  aristocracy  that  had  op- 
pressed them.  If  we  take  this  view,  no 
admiration  or  enthusiasm  for  him  can 
be  too  ardent;  and  we  not  only  regard 
Brutus  and  Caesar  differently  from  our 
fathers,  but  as  it  were  reverse  their  po- 
43itions.  Caesar  becomes  Brutus,  and 
Brutus  Caesar.  Brutus  is  now  the  tyrant, 
for  he  represents  the  oppressive  aristo- 
cracy, and  Caesar  is  the  tyrannicide,  who 
armed  himself  in  the  cause  of  the 
nations,  and  stabbed  the  oppressor, 
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once  at  Pharsalus,  again  at  Thapsus,  and 
again  at  Munda. 

This  latter  view  might  be  supported 
if  we  could  assume  that  all  the  conse- 
quences of  the  revolution  which  Caesar 
conducted  were  intended  by  him  and  by 
his  party.  By  that  revolution  in  the 
end  the  exclusive  domination  of  the 
Roman  aristocracy  and  of  the  City  was 
destroyed ;  the  provincials,  who  before 
had  been  insolently  oppressed,  now  began 
to  be  more  considered  and  more  merci- 
fully treated.  If  this  could  not  have 
happened  without  the  deliberate  inten- 
tion of  those  who  achieved  it,  then  the 
Caesarians  become  at  once  enlightened 
Liberals,  and  Caesar  the  greatest  Liberal 
leader  that  ever  lived.  We  are  obliged 
then  to  suppose  a  vast  tide  of  enthu- 
siastic sentiment  pervading  the  better 
part  of  the  citizens,  and  the  provincials 
moved  by  an  ecstatic  hope  as  the  cham- 
pion of  mankind  advances  towards  his 
final  triumph,  striking  down  one  after 
another  the  enemies  of  the  good  cause. 
The  Roman  revolution  is  thus  made  to 
resemble  the  French,  and  Caesar  becomes 
a  hero,  a  paragon,  in  whom  appear  the 
popular  talents  of  Mirabeau,  without  his 
betrayal  of  the  popular  cause  ;  the  high 
aims  of  the  Girondins,  without  their 
illusions ;  and  the  genius  of  Kapoleon 
for  war  and  government,  without  his 
egotism  and  brutality. 
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of  tlw  provincials,  that  thi'y  were  in- 
spired by  no  desire  to  establish  any 
ganeral  principle  whatever,  and  by  no 
enthusi as Qi except  a  military  uiithuaiaam 
for  their  leader.  Tbe  true*  nature  of 
the  roToIution  irill  very  clcni'Iy  appear, 
and  its  reseniblimca  to  tha  French. 
Kevolutioii  will  be  ehown  to  be  an 
illusion. 

It  ia  certain,  in  the  first  place,  that 
CaMar  did  not  in  any  de^jrp.e  owe  fais 
elevation  to  the  favour  of  the  provin- 
cials. Ho  owed  hia  elevation  to  the 
admirable  efficiency  of  hia  array,  and  to 
his  admirable  use  of  it.  This  army  con- 
taiDed  no  doubt  Unllic  auxiliaries,  but 
the  great  muster  of  provincials  was  on 
the  aide  of  the  Senate.  Ctesar's  provin- 
cial auxiliaries  wore  better  drilled,  and, 
like  his  Konian  legionaries,  tliey  were 
no  doubt  personally  attached  to  htm ; 
but  that  he  was  the  champion  of  their 
interests  against  the  Senate  never  oc- 
curred to  them.  There  is  no  trace  that 
the  provinces  conceived  themselves  to 
have  any  special  interest  in  the  quarrel. 
According  to  their  personal  coiinexiona 
with  the  two  leaders  they  ranged  theni- 
selve.'i  on  one  aide  or  the  otlier — the 
East  for  the  most  part  with  Pompeius, 
while  Gaul  was  at  the  service  of  Ctesar. 
Their  hearts,  apparently,  were  not  in 
the  conte^it  at  all ;  hut,  if  wc  a-^k  on 
■which  side  were  their  hands,  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  reply  that  so  liitle  did 
they  understand  Crosar  to  be  their 
champion  that  the  majority  of  them 
■were  ranged  against  him  on  the  side  of 
their  oppressors. 

But  let  u-i  go  on  to  ask,  Why  should 
they  have  regarded  Caesuras  their  cliam- 
pion?  What  was  there  in  his  career 
which  might  lead  thi'm  to  su]>pose  him 
more  kindly  disposed  to  them  than  any 


other  proconsul  of  his  time?  His  moat 
conspicuous  act  was  the  conquest  of 
Gaul.  Let  it  be  granted  that  the  greatest 
service  he  could  do  to  Gaul  was  lo  con- 
quer it.  Let  us  even  grant,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  that  ho  wits  himself  aware 
of  this,  that  he  acted  from  purely  phil- 
anthropical  motives,  and  distinctly  un- 
derstood the  conquest  of  Gaul  to  be  a 
necessary  stage  of  the  evolution  of  hu- 
manity. Still  his  conduct  was  surely  of 
a  nature  to  be  misunderstood  by  Gaul 
itself  and  by  the  provincials  generally. 
His  goodwiU  towards  the  nan-Roman 
populations  was  not  so  apparent  that 
it  could  not  be  mistakrai.  He  stood 
before  them  covered  with  the  blood  of 
slaughtered  Gaids,  an  object  certainly 
more  pleasing  to  Kome  than  to  the 
subjeela  of  Rome.  He  might  not  be  de- 
tested so  much  as  the  plundering  pecu- 
lating proconsuls,  but  he  must  have 
been  more  feared ;  and  f^o  far  from  ap- 
pearing to  the  provincials  a  deliverer 
from  the  tyranny  of  Rome,  be  must  have 
seemed  to  represent  and  embody  that 
tyranny  in  its  most  irresistible  and  in- 
exorable form.  ■  • 

But  perhapsCajsar  had,at  some  earlier 
time,  identilied  himself  with  the  pro- 
vincials; perhaps  he  had  introduced 
measures  calculated  to  better  their  con- 
dition and  enlarge  their  franchises;  per- 
bn])s  be  had  expressed  disgust  at  the 
treatment  they  met  with,  and  sympathy 
with  their  suffering.  The  answer  is, 
that  he  had  not  distinguished  himself 
in  any  sucii  way.  One  or  two  prosecu- 
tions of  extortionate  provincial  gover- 
nors which  he  had  undertaken  could 
not  give  him  any  such  distinclion. 
Snch  prosecutions  were  recognised  as 
the  established  way  by  which  young 
men  brought  themselves  into  notice, 
and  also  as  an  established  way  of  an- 
noying the  Senate.  Yet  these  prose- 
cutions were  the  only  service  lie  hml 
ever  rendered  the  provinces.  In  his 
consulship,  at  the  time  when  he  was 
the  recognised  leader  of  popular  legisla- 
tion, ho  had  not  appeared  as  the  cham- 
pion of  the  provincials,  but  of  quite  a 
different  class,  whose  interests  were,  if 
anything,  somewhat  antagonistic  to  the 
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interests  of  the  pTovinciaLs — ^the  poorer 
class  of  Eoman  citizens. 

Again,  if  Cassar  was  no  champion  of 
the  provincials,  neither  was  his  party, 
nor  those  earlier  leaders  of  the  party  to 
whose  position  he  had  succeeded,  llieir 
constituency  from  the  beginning  had 
been  a  different  one.    When  the  great 
controversy  was    opened    by  Tiberius 
Gracchus,   there  were    in  the  Eoman 
world,  not  to  count  the  slaves,  three 
aggrieved  classes :  £rst,  the  poorer  class 
of  Eoman  citizens ;  secondly,  the  Italian 
allies,  who  had  not  yet  been  admitted 
to  the  Eoman  citizenship;  thirdly,  the 
provincials.      Now  if  the  party  which 
the  movement  of  Gracchus  called  into 
existence,  and  which  went  on  increasing 
its  influence  until,  in  the  person  of  Julius 
Caesar,  it  triumphed  over  itself  and  its  ene- 
mies together,  had  really  been  the  party 
of  the  provincials, — if  the  Gracchi,  and 
Marius,  and  Saturninus  had  been  repre- 
sentatives of  the  interests  of  the  empire 
as  against  the  interests  of  the  ruling 
city,  they  would  have  taken  up  the  cause 
of  all    these    aggrieved    classes.     The 
Italian  allies,  and  still  more  the  pro- 
vincials, as  the  most  numerous  and  the 
most  oppressed  class,  would  have  claimed 
a  larger  share  of  their  sympathy  than 
the  -poor  Eomans.     Tet,  in  hct,  none  of 
these  leaders  had  ever  said  a  word  about 
the  provincials,  except,  indeed,  to  propose 
that  lands  taken  from  them  should  be 
granted  to  Eoman  colonists.     On  the 
Italian  allies  they  had  not  been  alto- 
gether silent    Caius  Gracchus  had  even 
undertaken   their    cause,   but  it  then 
appeared  clear  not  only  that  the  party 
he  represented  was  a  different  one,  but 
that  it  was  a  party  decidedly  hostUe  to 
the    Italians.      The   inclusion    of  the 
Italians  in  the  colonization  scheme  of 
Marius  also,  according  to  Appian,  "gave 
offence  to  the  democracy."     The  truth 
is  that  there  had  been  men  in  Eome 
whose  liberality  was  real  and  compre- 
hensive, but  they  were  not  among  the 
democratic  leaders,  the  predecessors  of 
Csssar.     Two  men  in  particular  had  dis- 
regarded  party  watchwords,  and    had 
indulged  sympathies  not  purely  Eoman. 
Both  of  them  were  aristocrats^  and  in- 


clined rather  to  the  senatorian  than  to 
the  popular  party.  These  were  Scipio 
/y<mi1ianus  and  the  great  Eoman  Whig 
Drusus.  The  former  died  probably  by 
the  hand  of  an  assassin  when  he  was 
on  the  point  of  bringing  forward  the 
cause  of  the  Italians.  The  other  suc- 
ceeded for  a  moment  in  effecting  a 
coalition  between  a  section  of  the  nohUsie, 
a  section  of  the  people,  and  the  Italians, 
and  was  prevented  by  an  accursed  dagger 
from  earning  a  place  among  the  most 
beneficent  statesmen  of  all  history. 

The  Italians  forced  their  way  through 
the  pale  of  citizenship  by  a  war  in  which 
the  Senate  and  the  democracy  were  allied 
in  deadly  hostility  to  them.     Marius, 
the  uncle  and  immediate  predecessor  of  • 
Caesar,  fought  against  them  in  this  war, 
no  less  than  Sulla,  the  champion  of  the 
aristocracy.  When  Csesar  appeared  upon 
the  scene,  therefore,  the  cause  of  the 
Italians  was  already  won,  and  there  re- 
mained only  two  aggrieved  classes — ^the 
Eoman    proletariate,  crushed    for    the 
time  by  Sulla,  and  the  provincials.  Now 
it  was  the  former,  not  the  latter  of  these 
classes  of  which  Caesar  made  himself 
the  champion.     The  provincials,  as  such, 
found  no  champion.      Particular  mis- 
governed provinces  were  from  time  to 
time   patronized    by  rhetoricians  who 
were  equally  ready,  as  Cicero  showed 
himself,  to  take  a  brief  from  accused 
and   evidently  gmlty  governors;    but 
neither  Caesar,  nor  any  one  else,  ever 
raised  the  cry  of  justice  to  the  pro- 
vincials.    Except  in  the  case  of  the 
Transpadane  province — a  province  only 
in  name,  b^ng  within  the  limits  of 
Italy,  and  already  in  possession  of  the 
inferior  or  Latin  franchise — Caesar  con- 
nected himself  before  the  civil  war  with 
no  measure  of  enfranchisement,  and  bad 
given  no  pledge  to  the  world  that  any 
oppressed  class  except  the  Eoman  popur 
lace  would  be  the  better,  or  have  any 
reason  to  be  thankful,  for  his  success. 
No  writer  of  the  time  r^ards  Caesar  in  the 
light  of  an  emancipator.   Cicero  gives  no 
hint  that  Caesar's  partisans  defended  his 
conduct  on  those  grounds.     That  some- 
what vacillating  politician  repeatedly  in 
his  letters  balances  the  twoparties  against 
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each  otliET.  TF-   i'\i,l,.;ii^  ivliy,  on  the 

wliolii.  Ill-  I  I   !■■'    1'  !■,;■■  ;:-,  I  lilt,  he  has 

much  tn  -  L  .!      ■■-    r  .  .    ■,  I-  .\ly.o.     In 
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if* he  hail  .;vuv  Ain.Ui',  il,i  .1  ov  was  Bup'- 
posed  tn  have  uinlurl  ik.iu  iuiy  such 
cliaaijiioiiship,  dir,iiis'"i|.  riiid  either 
allowed  or  rejeetod.  (.'i''iTi>,  as  a  studoat 
of  philosophy,  was  i|UUi'  ^ilive  to  en- 
larged and  philantiirfijJi-  i'(iii>iilenitiona ; 
if  any  such  cousii.h.T.itiijn-^  made  for 
Caisar,  we  should  surely  h.ivi>  heard  of 
it.  Btit  there  is  nntliiii;;  in  liia  letters 
toahow  thatinlhe  liol  disiii-isions  which 
must  have  been  evurywln'ii.'  yoing  on 
any  Reneral  principles  wbtl'  appealed  to 
by  the  Cftsarians ;  that  it  hiid  occurred  to 
Bny  Cieaarian  to  sufjgest,  what  oocure  so 
naturally  to  ua  who  know  the  aequel, 
that  it  was  a  monstrous  injustice  that 
the  world  should  he  j;ovei'ned  in  the 
interest  of  a  single  city  ;  tliat  the  Senate 
■were  the  authors  and  supporters  of  this 
eyatem  ;  that  Ca;sar  was  the  man  to  put 
it  down,  aud  had  undertaken  to  do  so. 
The   OiCSariaDS   wore  a   j>arty  without 

It  is  most  easy  to  delude  ouraelvea  into 
the  belief  Uiat  what  actually  happened 
was  intended  to  happen ;  and  since  in  this 
revolution  the  jirovinces  did  something 
towai'da  throwiiig  otf  the  yoke  of  Eome, 
to  describe  the  revolution  as  a  convulsive 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  provinces  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  Komo.  But  the 
facts  are  before  us,  the  process  by  which 
the  revolution  was  accomplished  caa  be 
clearly  traced,  and  we  cau  ace  that  the 
provinces  had  ao  aharc  at  all  in  tlie 
revolution  by  which  they  ultimately 
beneSteU;  that  it  was  a  purely  Itoman 
movement ;  that  the  evil — for  there  was 
BUch  aa  evil — which  the  revolutionaries 
struggled  against  was  of  ijuite  adifferent 
nature,  and  that  the  relief  which  the 
imperial  system  actually  brought  to  the 
provincials  was  an  indirect  and  second- 
ary consequence  of  a  general  improve- 
ment in  the  machinery  of  government. 

How,  then,  did  the  revolution  really 
come  about  9  Undeniably  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  revolution  was  the 
practice,  which  had  gradually  sprung  up. 
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of  conferring  upun  eminent  generals  for 
special  purposes  powers  bo  extravagant 
as  to  enable  the  holders  of  thera  to  rise 
above  the  laws.  "Where  auch  a  dan- 
gerous practice  prevaila  revolution  is 
at  once  accounted  fur,  Such  an  experi- 
ment may  bo  tried,  and  no  revolution 
follow  ;  but  at  Rome  it  was  tried  often, 
once  too  often.  How,  then,  came  the 
Romans  to  adopt  auch  a  practice?  What, 
on  the  one  hand,  was  the  occasion  which 
led  them  to  appoint  these  dangerous 
dictators  I  On  the  other  hand,  how 
came  they  to  overlook  the  danger?  To 
both  these  questiona  it  is  possible  to 
give  a  satisfactory  answer,  and  to  answer 
these  questions  is  to  explain  the  revo- 
lt epublicanism  at  Rome,  though  suc- 
cessful and  glorious  for  so  long  a  time, 
had,  perhaps,  always  been,  as  a  creed, 
confined  to  a  claas.  Lour  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  kinf;s,  it  had  been 
necessary  to  watch  with  extreme  jea- 
louay  every  individual  who  drew  public 
attention  too  exclusively  to  himself. 
Ciisaius,  Maidiua,  Mielius,  perished  for 
their  eminence,  and  this  shows  how 
large  a  proportion  of  the  citizens  were 
felt  still  to  retain  monarchical  predi- 
lections. But  the  republic  succeeded 
BO  well  that  auch  jealousy  at  lenjjth 
became  unnecessary  ;  the  glory  and  the 
regal  disposition  of  Africanus  brought 
no  danger  to  liberty,  though  they 
clouded  the  last  years  of  the  hero  him- 
self with  moody  discontent.  The  disease, 
however,  was  only  kept  under,  it  was 
not  cured.  Tlie  government  of  a  person 
was  the  instinctive  preference  of  the 
lower  orders,  though  the  great  families 
were  able,  as  it  were,  to  divide  their 
allegiance  among  themselves.  Anything 
which  should  weaken  or  disorganize  this 
firm  union  of  ruling  houses,  anything 
which  should  sever  the  lower  orders 
from  them,  would  in  a  moment  bring 
the  monarch  upon  the  stage  again.  For 
more  than  half  a  century  after  the 
mortal  struggle  with  Hannibal  the  as- 
cendancy of  the  nobles  over  the  lower 
orders  continued  unbroken,  and  then, 
through  the  mere  growth  of  the  popu- 
lation and  change  of  circumstances,  it 
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began  to  decay.  It  wbb  simply  a  moral 
ascendancy;  by  the  constitution,  the 
rabble  of  Rome  could  at  any  time  take 
into  their  own  bands  legislation  and 
goyemment.  The  first  Gracchus,  with 
perfectly  pure  intentions,  showed  them 
the  way  to  do  this.  The  second  Grac- 
chus, influenced  perhaps  by  revenge 
and  party-hatred,  took  this  city  rabble 
in  hand,  organized  them,  and  formed 
them  into  a  standing  army  of  revolution. 
Spurius  MsBlius,  in  an  earlier  age,  had 
been  suspected  of  aiming  at  the  tyranny 
when  he  sold  com  at  a  low  price  to  the 
poor  during  a  famine.  Caius  Gracchus 
adopted  the  same  plan.  By  his  lex 
frumentaria  he  at  once  demoralized, 
and  attached  to  the  cause  of  revo- 
lution, a  vast  class  which  had  before 
been  in  the  tutelage  of  the  aris- 
tocracy. The  bond  was  now  broken 
that  attached  the  people  to  the  hereditary 
rulers.  And  how  little  this  people  cared 
for  republican  liberty  became  apparent 
the  moment  it  began  to  think  and  act 
for  itself.  It  did  not  at  once  destroy 
the  existing  government.  The  habit  of 
deference  and  obedience  long  remained 
in  a  people  naturally  as  deferential  and 
fond  of  aristocracy  as  the  English  them- 
selves. But  as  soon  as  any  cause  of 
discontent  arose,  or  public  needs  be- 
came pressing,  they  took  refuge  at  once 
in  a  monarch,  whom  they  created,  in- 
deed, only  for  a  limited  period,  but  from 
whom  they  neither  took  nor  cared  to 
take  guarantees  that  he  would  ever  give 
back  into  their  hands  the  power  which 
they  had  entrusted  to  him.  Thus  Caius 
Gracchus  was  supreme  until  bis  liberality 
began  to  include  the  Italians.  Marius 
was  supreme  for  five  years, — had,  in 
fact,  a  longer  reign  than  Julius  Caesar. 
Pompey  in  his  turn  received  as  much 
power  as  he  cared  to  use ;  and,  finally, 
by  the  Vatinian  law,  the  people  plainly 
told  Caesar  that  they  were  his  subjects 
as  soon  as  he  chose  to  be  their  king. 
At  this  point  the  people  disappear ;  in 
all  subsequent  contentions  the  two  par- 
ties are  the  Senate  and  the  army. 

Still  the  people  showed  no  eagerness 
for  revolution.  As  I  said,  it  was  only 
in  cases  of  need  that  they  created  a 


monarcL  And  it  was  only  because 
these  cases  of  need  occurred  frequently 
that  monarchs  were  frequently  created. 
And  here  arises  the  second  question. 
What  were  these  needs  for  which  no 
other  expedient  could  be  devised  ?  Per- 
haps it  was  the  oppression  practised  by 
the  senatorial  governors  upon  the  pro- 
vincials. If  so,  then  it  would  be  true 
that  the  imperial  system  was  introduced 
in  the  interest  of  the  subject  nationali- 
ties. But  nothing  of  the  kind  appears. 
In  the  quarrels  between  the  Senate  and 
the  moneyed  dass  (called  knights),  the 
wrongs  of  the  provincials  are  often 
paraded,  for  both  the  Senate  and  the 
moneyed  class  had  a  strong  interest  in 
the  provincials,  the  one  as  governors,  the 
other  as  tax-farmers.  But  the  demo- 
cracy never  concerned  themselves  in  any 
way  with  the  treatment  of  the  provincials, 
for  it  was  a  question  which  did  not  at 
aU  aflect  their  interests.  Quite  difierent 
were  the  reasons  which  led  them  to 
call  in  dictators,  and,  if  we  examine  the 
difierent  cases,  we  shall  find  that  the 
real  motive  was  always  the  same.  There 
was  one  evil  to  which  the  empire  was 
constantly  exposed;  one  evil  to  cure 
which,  and  to  cure  which  alone,  the 
imperial  system  was  introduced. 

What  made  the  people  give  supreme 
power  to  Marius,  and  continue  it  to 
him  for  five  years?  Firsts  the  failure 
of  the  aristocratic  government  to  cany 
on  the  war  with  Jugurtha ;  afterwards, 
the  imminent  danger  of  the  empire 
from  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones.  What 
made  them  give  extraordinary  powers 
to  Pompey,  and  afterwards  extend  and 
increase  them?  Firsts  the  alarming 
spread  of  piracy  in  the  Mediterranean, 
stopping  trade  and  threatening  the 
capital  with  fEunine ;  next  the  necessity 
of  exerting  unusual  power  to  crush 
Mithridates.  What  made  them  give 
extraordinary  powers  to  Caesar?  Ku- 
mours  of  an  intended  emigration  of  the 
Helvetii,  raising  apprehensions  of  a 
danger  similar  to  that  which  Italy  had 
experienced  from  the  Cimbric  invasion. 
Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  the 
connexion  of  cause  and  effect  in  these 
cases.    The  history  of  the  introduction 
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of  imperialism  is  bricQy  tliis  :  (;oveni- 
moTit  at  P.ome  was  eo  little  icntraliMcl 
that  the  empire  was  imahle  to  grapple 
with  any  rpnlly  ffirmiiinhle  enomy  that 
assailed  it  eitlipr  from  without  or  within. 
To  save  themselves  from  destruction 
they  were  compelled,  or  thmight  them- 
Holves  compelled,  to  resort  frequently  to 
thB  obvioiia  expedient  of  a  dictator. 
The  more  frequently  thoy  did  this,  the 
mote  did  the  repiihlii.an  j;<ivi?rnmeilt 
fall  into  disuse  and  Cfiiili'm]it,  tlic  mora 
did  men's  minds  and  habits  minpt  them- 
selves to  a  military  rv/itne.  The  new 
scheme  of  government,  whenever  it  was 
tried,  succeeded.  It  accomplished  that 
for  which  it  was  created.  It  guve  the 
empire  inward  security  and  pood  order ; 
it  craslied  foreign  enemies,  and  extended 
the  boundaries  of  dominion  from  the 
Rhone  to  the  Straits  of  l)over,  and  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  EuphratcB. 
What  wonder  that  in  the  end  it  sup- 
planted the  older  constitution,  when  its 
advantages  were  so  unmistalceahle,  and 
the  one  thing  it  took  away,  Liberty, 
was  that  which  the  proletariate  of  Kome 
and  the  democracy  of  Italy  had  never 
either  understood  or  valued  i 

The  Jacobins  used  to  think  of  Cicsar 
as  a  great  aristocrat,  patriotically  assas- 
sinated by  the  noble  saiis-ailnlle,  Brutus. 
I  confess  it  seems  to  me  not  much  less 
untrue  to  describe  him  as  a  ■champion 
of  nationalities,  and  a  destroyer  of  aristo- 
cratic privilege  and  exclusiveness.  It 
was  the  war-power,  not  the  people,  that 
triumphed  in  him.  The  people,  indeed, 
— that  is,  the  people  of  IIaIv  — were  in 
the  first  instance,  th  autl  ors  of  h  s 
elevation,  but  it  was  not  enfranch  e 
ment  that  they  wante  1  t  as  mply 
military  protection.  The  e  e  n  es  tl  ey 
feared  were  not  a  Cat  Ilu  or  a  Cato 
but  Helvetian  or  Cema  hori]  s  It 
It  was  not  aristocratic  pn\ile^e  they 
rebeUed  against,  but  aristocratic  feeble- 
ness, the  feebleness  which  had  led  to 
the  shameful  treaty  with  Jugurtha  and 
the  bloody  defeat  of  Arausio. 

That  the  revolution  was  a  triumph, 
not  of  liberalism,  hut  of  military  organi- 
zation, will  become  still  clearer  if  wc  now 
proceed  to  examine  the  new  institutions 


which  it  introduced.     Had  Ceesar  lived 

longer,  he  would  no  doubt  have  stamped  a 
liberal  eharactotupon  hiawork.  Thoiigh 
he  was  no  champion  of  the  provinces, 
and  though  he  owed  his  elevation  im- 
mediately to  the  army,  and  only  remotely 
to  the  democracy,  jet  hia  diaposition 
was  liberal,  and  his  statesmanship  bold, 
origined,  and  magnanimoue.  He  might 
therefore  have  developed  at  once  and 
forced  into  ripeness  those  germs  of  good 
in  the  new  system  which,  as  it  was, 
ripened  but  slowly.  Ha  might  have 
tsJien  away  from  Italy  that  unjust  pre- 
cedence in  the  empire  which  she  re- 
tained for  three  centuries,  and  raised 
the  provinces  to  citizenship  and  partici- 
pation in  the  honours  of  the  State,  This 
he  might  have  done,  but  had  he  dooe  it 
he  would  have  accompliahed  another 
revolution.  That  the  empire  at  that 
time  did  not  rei^iiiie  ench  ohaagea,  ena 
if  it  would  have  borne  them,  is  plain 
from  thfi  faet  tliiit  his  sDctr.ssnr  Augustus 
was  able  to  found  a  secure  and  durable 
imperial  system, -^waa  able,  in  fact,  to 
conduct  the  movement  which  his  uncle 
had  begun  to  its  natural  goal,  without 
appealing  to  any  liberal  tendencies. 
Augustus  was  in  all  things  aristocrati- 
cally disposed  ;  his  institutions  hear  the 
stamp  of  a  conservative,  exclusive,  old 
Koman  spirit.  This  did  not  prevent 
him  from  proving  a  most  efficient  suc- 
cessor to  the  liberal-minded  Cicsar.  It 
did  not  prevent  him  from  being  more 
completely  successful  than  almost  any 
statesman  in  history.  The  explanation 
of  this  is,  that  Liberalism  was  not  of  the 
e  sen  e  of  Cajsar's  work.  It  adorned 
h  s  ch'iMct  r,  and  helped  him  in  his 
earl  tn "  les,  but  the  revolution  he 
1  com[.l  sh  d  was  independent  of  it,  and 

hen  d  vor  ed  from  it  could  go  on  just 
as  prosperously  as  before. 

After  the  new  system  had  been  per- 
manently settled  in  the  tranquiUity  of 
the  Augustan  age,  the  great  change 
which  had  passed  over  the  empire  was 
found  to  be  this  :  A  standing  army  had 
been  created,  and  thoroughly  organized, 
a  uniform  taxation  had  been  established 
throughout  the  empire,  and  a  new  set  of 
oiBcials  had  been  created,  all  of  a  mill- 
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toy  chaiacter.  aU  wielding  greater  power 
than  the  republic  had  been  accustomed 
to  entrust  to  its  officials,  but^  on  the 
other  hand,  all  subject  to  the  effective 
and  rigorous  control  of  the  emperor. 
In  other  words,  in  the  place  of  anarchy 
there  had  come  centralization  and  re- 
sponsibility. 

We  have  heard  much  lately  of  the 
power  which   all  organisms  possess  of 
differentiating  special  organs  to  meet 
special  needs.     The  operation  of  this  law 
is  very  visible  in  human  society.     In 
fact,  it  might  be  maintained  that  the 
whole  history  of  a  state  is  the  record  of 
a  series  of  such  differentiations.      To 
take  a   simple   example  from   Eoman 
history : — At  an  early  time  the  kings, 
and  afterwards  the  consuls,  were  at  tibe 
43ame  time  generals  in  war  and  judges  in 
peace.     Life  had  not  yet  become  com- 
plex.    But,  as  population  and  activity 
increased,  these  functions  showed  a  ten- 
dency to  separate.     At  first  all  that  the 
citizens  were  conscious  of  was,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  have  three  men  instead 
of  two  to  do  the  work.     So  they  created 
a  prsetor,  with  precisely  the  same  func- 
tions as  the  consuls.     But  Kature  knew 
better,  and  by  the  gradual  operation  of 
a  silent  decree  took  away  from  the  con- 
suls their  judicial  functions,  and  from 
the  prgetor  his  military  functions.     Thua 
a  differentiation  was  accomplished :  and 
whereas  there  had  been  before  but  one 
organ  of  government,  there  were  now 
two  unlike  each  other;  and  whereas 
before  all  authority  was  conceived  as  of 
one  kind,  it  was  now  regarded  as  two- 
fold, administrative  and  judicial.     Now 
we  may  apply  this  principle  to  the  great 
Eoman  revolution,  and  describe  it  as  a 
differentiation.  War  had  originally  been 
conceived  as  a  function  devolving  equally 
upon  the  citizens.     When  the  military 
peason  came  on,  the  farmer  or  shopkeeper 
left  his  peaceful  occupations,  donned  his 
armour,  and  presented  himself  before 
the  consul  in    the    Campus   Martins. 
When  the  campaign  was  over,  he  went 
back  to  his  work.     But  the  larger  the 
territory  of  the  State  became,  the  heavier 
the  task  that  devolved  upon  its  armies, 
the  more  numerous  its  dangers,  the  more 


extensive  its  vulnerable  frontier,  the 
more  imperiously  did  Nature  call  for  a 
military  differentiation.  The  special 
need  must  be  met  by  a  special  organ. 
A  special  class  of  men  must  be  set 
apart  for  special  military  functions.  I 
have  shown  that  it  was  the  necessity  of 
defending  the  State  against  its  foreign 
enemies  that  caused  the  revolution.  In 
the  throes  of  this  revolution  the  new 
organ  made  its  appearance.  On  the 
restoration  of  tranquillity,  the  Boman 
Empire  is  seen  to  be  guarded  by  an 
institution  which  had  been  unknown  to 
the  republic,  by  a  standing  army  of 
twenty-five  legions. 

This  change   constitutes  by  itself  a 
vast  social  revolution  in  comparison  with 
which  any  changes  in  the  form  of  po- 
litical government  are  insignificant.  The 
rise    of   standing    armies    in    modem 
Europe  is  well  known  to  mark  a  great 
epoch.     But  it  was  a  much  leas  sudden 
and  radical  change  than  the  correspond- 
ing change  in  the  Eoman  Empire.     Eor 
when  the  citizen  resigned  his  arms  to 
the    professional    soldier,   he   did   not 
merely,  as  might  at  first  sight  appear, 
relieve  himself  of  a  disagreeable  duty, 
disencumber  himself  of  a  burden  which 
hampered  his  industry.     He  did  much 
more  than  this ;  he  placed  himself  under 
entirely  new  conditions  of  life.      He 
parted    with    all    his    traditions,    and 
blindly  undertook  to   explore  a  new 
world.     In  the  first  place  he  resigned 
his  liberty.     We  in  England,  who  have 
witnessed  the  reconciliation  of  standing 
armies  with  liberty,  may  have  some  dif- 
ficulty in  understanding  how  impossible 
was  any  such  reconciliation  in  the  Eoman 
Empire.      But   it    is  undeniable  that 
under  the  imperial  system  the  Eoman 
did  lose  his  liberty.     With  an  equiva- 
lent, or  without  an  equivalent,  he  parted 
with  it,  and  no  one  who  examines  the 
history  can  doubt  what  cause  principally 
contributed  to  deprive  him  of  it.     The 
emperor  possessed  in  the  army  an  over- 
whelming force,  over  which  the  citizens 
had  no  influence,  which  was  totally  deaf 
to  reason  or  eloquence,  which  had  no 
patriotism  because  it  had  no  country, 
which  had  no  humanity  because  it  had 
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1)0  domi'stic  tiw.  Til  till*  huge  ctigine 
of  despotisiji  it  ivas  vain  tu  oppose  any 
leaiatanci:.  I[umiin  iVee-will  perished 
iu  ita  prcsenre  ns  in  llio  presence  o£ 
neoeasity.  Xot  in  institiitinns  nnJy,  but 
in  Ihi--  li.Mrl-  ..r  II  ■■:.,  li'i.  r.y  v.-ithered 
away,  ami    r  ■'•■  n   I'V  ser- 

vility aiii!  .-:■■  '.I''     I-  ■  ni-'  (Jhria- 

tianity.  l!  i;.  ■■■  ■  i'..  ■  Unt '.-liocka 
to  the  emperiir'.i  nutliority  over  the 
army  might  liave,  heen  Revised.  But 
these  are  modern  notions.  'I'lie  army 
was  called  into  existence  not  hy  eoacU 
xnents,  liiit  by  revolution,  and  there  was 
no  collective  wisdom  anywhere,  do 
parliament  ivhich  crnild  call  attention 
to  the  danger,  or  discuss  it,  or  provide 
safeguards  a^'ainst  it, 

But,  at  the  introduction  of  stand- 
ing armies,  the  Koman  citizen  parted 
with  something  else,  something  wbicli 
lies  not  less  near  than  liberty  to  the 
aprings  of  human  character.  He  parted 
with  the  conception  of  war  aa  the  buji- 
Eess  of  life.  The  great  military  nation 
of  the  world — the  nation  which  had 
bred  up  its  successive  generations  to  the 
task  of  subduing  mankind,  which  by 
unrivalled  firmness  of  cohesion,  by  en- 
during tenacity  of  purpose,  by  methodic 
study  and  science  of  destruction,  had 
crushed  all  the  surrounding  nationalities, 
not  with  a  temporary  prostration  merely, 
but  witli  utter  and  permanent  dissolu- 
tion— now  found  its  work  done  and  ita 
occupation  gone.  T!ie  destructive  the- 
ory of  life  had  worked  itself  out.  The 
army  itself  henceforth  existed  mainly  for 
defence,  and  the  oKlinary  citi7.en  waa  no 
longer  concerned  with  hostilities  of  any 
kind,  whether  offensive  or  defensive. 
Human  life  was  forced  to  find  for  itself  a 
new  object.  The  feelings,  the  aspirations, 
the  tastes,  the  habits,  that  had  hitherto 
filled  it  and  given  it  dignity,  became 
suddenly  out  of  date.  It  was  as  if  a 
change  had  passed  over  the  atmosphere 
in  which  men  lived,  as  if  tho  tempera- 
ture had  suddenly  fallen  many  degrees, 
making  all  customs  obsolete  at  once, 
giving  an  antiquated  and  inappropriate 
look  to  the  whole  framework  of  hfc. 
It  was  a  revolution  which  struck  with 
incotigruousness  and    abortiveness   tho 
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yeiy  instinctive  impuUM  of  men,  placed 
an  irreconcilahle  difference  b«tweeQ 
habit  and  reason,  preconception  and 
fact,  education  and  experience,  tempe- 
rament and  reality,  tho  world  within 
and  the  world  without.  This  might 
have  a  bright  side.  Poets  sang  of  a 
golden  age  returned,  and  they  hymned 
industrialism  in  exquisite  Ii 

"Agiioolain 

But  the  real  enjoyment  of  the  new 
state  of  things  wa.9  still  remote,  and 
required  to  be  nursed  by  habit.  It 
was  an  uncomfortable  transition  when 
the  old  instincts  and  ardours  were 
superannuated  and  no  new  animating 
principle  yet  discovered.  The  new  bot- 
tles had  come  before  the  new  wine : 
the  loss  was  felt  far  more  keenly  than 
the  gain  j  the  parting  gnest  was  shaksn 
hy  the  hand  more  warmly  than  the 
comer.  A  .•^ullen  torpor  rcignrd  in  the 
first  ynws  of  the  miiloniiJunuif  peace,  list - 
lessnessfell  upon  thedwellers  in  that  un- 
congenial Paradise  ;  Mars  and  Quirinus 
were  dead,  and  Ho  who  was  to  consecrate 
peace  was  scarcely  born.  !Men  were  con- 
scious of  a  rapid  cooling  of  the  air, 
chill  gathering  round  them — the  nu 
ness  that  follows  a  great  loss, 
vacancy  that  succeeds  a  great  dcparti 

"  In  urns  anU  altars  round. 


I  hope  to  return  to  this  subject.  Mean- 
while, let  me  point  out  how  the  othei 
institutions  of  the  imperial  system 
determined  by  the  presence  of  the  stand- 
ing army.  Such  a  great  force  could  not 
l>e  kept  up,  particularly  as  Augusti 
renounced  the  profitable  course  of  co: 
quest,  without  a  rigorous  system  of  tax- 
ation. Augustus  organized  a  land-tax  for 
the  whole  empire,  and  laid  thefoundatinn 
of  that  fiscal  system  which  in  the  end 
crushed  the  very  life  out  of  the  people. 
Purther,  a  great  military  system  requires 
that  great  power  shall  be  entrusted  to 
individuals.  Personal  authority  is  the 
characteristic  military  principle.  When, 
therefore,  the  standing  army  was  orga- 
nized, this   principle  received  a  great 
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development.    From  the  beginnings  the 
empire  had  many  more  great  posts  than 
the  republic.     It  created  the  legcUns 
legtonis  or  commander  of  a  legion  (the 
l^on  had  before  been  commanded  in  a 
very  ineffective  way  by  the  tribunes  in 
succession).    This  new  officer,  command- 
ing more  than  six  thousand  men,  held 
praetorian  rank,  and  there  were  not  less 
than  twenty-five  such  officers  at  once. 
Besides  this,  three  new  prefectures  were 
created — ^the  prefecture  of  the  prsBtorian 
guard,  the  prefecture  of  the  city,  and  the 
prefecture  of  the  watch.      If  we  com- 
pare these  new  city  officers  with  the 
city  magistracies  of  the  republic,   we 
find  that  they  confer  a  greater  amount 
of    power    because  their  term  is  not 
limited  to  a  year,  and  also  that  they  all 
beai'    a    military    character,    since    an 
armed    guard    was    attached  to    each. 
Another  office,  still  more  characteristic 
of  the  empire,  was  that  of  the  legatus 
A  ugttsti ;  this  was  the  title  given  to  the 
governor  of  one  of  the  great  frontier 
provinces.     He  united  the  fimctions  of 
civil  governor  with  the  command  some- 
times of  two  or  three  legions  and  as 
many  allied  troops — that  is,  an  army  of 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  men.  He  was 
appointed  by  the  emperor,   and,   like 
every  one  else,  responsible  to  him.     It 
is  true  that  the  proconsuls  and  pro- 
praetors of  the  republic  had  often  held 
power  as  great,  and  with  less  responsi- 
bility;  but  when  the  standing  army 
was  fully  organized  and  the  frontier  of 
the    empire    finally  determined,  these 
great  commands  became  permanent,  and 
not  merely  occasional.  The  great  legates 
of  the  Rhine  were  regularly  appointed, 
always  with  much  the  same  range  of 
power  ;  and  as  they  were  not  chosen  by 
the  haphazard  system  of  popular  elec- 
tion out  of  a  few  privileged  families,  but 
selected  with  tolerable  impartiality,  for 
the  most  part,  out  of  those  who  had 
approved  their  powers  of  government  m 
inferior  positions,  they  appeared  much 
more  considerable  personages  than  the 
provincial   governors  of  the  republic. 
This  seems  to  me  the  fairest  side  of  the 
imperial  system.     Essentially  military, 
it  was  an  incomparable  school  of  great 


military  officers.  It  produced  in  singular 
abimdance  men  capable  of  great  com- 
mands, and  conducting  themselves  in 
such  posts  not  merely  with  ability,  but 
with  justice  and  moderation,  though 
generally  also  with  the  hardness  of  the 
military  profession.  Such  men  as 
Plautius,  Corbulo,  Vespasian,  Agricola^ 
Trajan,  all  held  the  post  of  legatus 
Augtisti,  and  they  are  the  glory  of  the 
empire. 

Surrounded  by  this  splendid  staff 
of  military  officers,  prefects,  legates, 
and  commanders  of  legions,  appeared  the 
Imperator.  In  modem  history,  only 
Napoleon  has  occupied  a  position  at  all 
similar, — absolute  disposer  of  an  army 
of  300,000  men,  and  keeping  his  eye  at 
the  same  time  on  military  operations  as 
distant  from  each  other  as  the  Thames 
from  the  Euphrates.  His  power  was 
from  the  beginning  so  great,  and  became 
so  speedily  unlimited,  that  we  are  apt  to 
lose  ourselves  in  generalities  in  describ- 
ing it.  But  if  we  examine  the  process 
by  which  this  power  grew  up,  if  we 
watch  the  genesis  of  Leviathan,  we  shall 
clearly  see  the  special  need  which  he 
was  differentiated  to  meet — we  shall 
plainly  discover  that  he  sprang,  not  out 
of  democracy,  not  out  of  any  struggle 
for  equality  between  rich  and  poor,  or 
between  citizen  and  provincial,  but  out 
of  the  demand  for  administrative,  and 
especially  military,  centralization.  That 
Jidius  Csesar  began  life  as  a  demagogue 
is  a  fact  which  tends  to  confuse  our 
notions  of  the  system  which  he  intro- 
duced. Let  us  rather  fibc  our  attention 
on  Augustus,  who  founded  and  organized 
the  empire  as  it  actually  was  and  as  it 
lasted  till  the  time  of  Diocletian.  He 
began  as  a  professed  Senatorian,  he 
acquired  the  support  of  the  army,  ho 
became  ultimately  emperor;  but  with 
the  democracy  he  never  had  any  con- 
nexion. It  was  the  object  of  his  life  to 
justify  his  own  power  by  showing  the 
necessity  of  it,  and  by  not  taking  more 
power  than  he  could  show  to  be  necessary. 
The  profound  tranquillity  of  his  later 
years  proved  that  he  had  satisfied  the 
empire.  The  uneasiness  and  unrest 
which  had  filled  the  whole  century  that 


19-J, 

preceded  [lie  Latllo  uf  Ai'liiim  hod 
shciwii  that  tlje  eiujjii'e  vaiiled  Bome- 
tbing  ivliicli  it  could  not  liud.  The 
peace  that  liliEd  the  century  which 
follciivoil    il.    lilt'    p^in'i-iil    loiitentment 

,-■■  ■.":.'        ,    .  .     T::.,  slimved 

tl..  ■■  ;       '    .  .  .  ;  -:,  Lt.,f  whi^h 

it  ■.',.1-  III  ■■■iTi  h.  ]■■!  ii-Miredly  no 
conipri'liciisivf!  eiifraiichisuniPiit,  no  de- 
mocratic levelling  of  cla^sei^,  liad  taken 
place.  K  tiie  ancient  houndaries  had 
lieen  overleaped  in  the  tiiiiea  of  dis- 
turbance,  Augustus  deviited  himself  as 
Boon  as  peace  woa  restored  to  punishing 
Buoh  tranKgressions,  and  pri;vi?uling  the 
recurrence  of  them.  His  le;^L8lati(]D  is 
a  Bjstem  of  exclusions,  a  code  of  privi- 
lege and  class  jealousy.  It  cmisiflta  of 
enactments  to  make  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  slnvM  difficult,  enactments  to 
prevent  freedmen  from  nsauming  the 
privileges  of  tlie  free  born.  He  en- 
deavoured to  revive  the  decaying  order 
of  the  patriciate,  the  olif,'archy  of  the 
oligarchy  itself — a  clique  which  ex- 
cluded Cato,  and  into  ivhich  AuRustus 
himself  liad  gained  admission  only  by 
adoption.  He  took  pains  to  raise  the 
character  of  the  Senate,  which  was  the 
representative  of  the  aristocratic  party, 
and  to  depress  the  Coniitia,  ivhicli  re- 
presented the  democracy.  He  bore, 
indeed,  to  his  uncle  a  relation  not  un- 
like that  which  Sulla  bore  to  Marius, 
Assuredly,  any  one  who  etudies  the 
Augustan  age  alone  wonlil  conclude  that 
in  the  long  contest  between  aristocracy 
and  democracy,  aristocracy  had  come  out 
victorious.  Botli  parties,  indeed,  had 
sacribceil  much,  but  in  the  Angustan 
age  democracy  was  nowhere;  aristocracy 
was  on  the  lips  of  the  prince  and  in  his 
legislation;  it  was  unfashionable  to 
mention  the  name  of  Julius  j  the  f;reat 
historian  of  the  age  spoke  with  admira- 
tion, and  nowhere  witli  reproach,  of  liis 
assassins,  and  earned  from  his  master 
the  epithet  of  the  "  Pompeian."  Yet 
■we  are  told  this  did  not  interrupt  their 
friendship.  The  truth  is,  Augustus  was 
very  much  a  Pompeian  himself:  an 
aristocrat  to  the  core,  and  sympathising 
with  the  old  republic  in  all  things,  be 
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was  yet  the  wurthy  and  legitimate  heir 
of  his  uncle,  because  he  laboured  sac- 
cessfully  to  complete  what  his  uncle 
had  begim  ;  and  this  an  aristocrat  could 
do  as  well  as  a  democrat,  namely,  to 
give  the  Roman  world  centralization. 

Monarchy  has  often  been  used  in  the 
interest  of  the  people  as  a  means  of 
coercing  an  insolent  aristocracy.  The 
Greek  riifitryoi.  of  the  sixth  century  b.c, 
were  popular  sovereigns  of  this  kind. 
But  monarchy  can  also  be  used  in  the 
interest  of  arintocracy  itself.  Thus  the 
monarchy  of  Louis  XIV.  was  oppreasivs 
to  the  people,  and  supported  itself  upon 
the  loyalty  and  sympathy  of  tlie  no- 
blair.  Now  the  Roman  world  wanted 
monarchy  for  its  own  sake,  that  is, 
it  wanted  a  strong  and  centralized 
f[OT6mment ;  whether  the  monarchy 
favoured  the  democracy  or  the  ajisto- 
cracy  was  a  matter  comparatively  of 
iniljffi'n-iirp.  The  first  monarch  was 
democratic,  the  second  aristocratic,  hut 
both  were  equally  successlul,  both 
equally  satisfied  the  wanta  of  the  time. 
For,  unlike  in  most  respects  as  Augustus 
showed  himself  to  Julius,  he  followed 
him  closely  in  the  one  essential  point. 
Though  without  much  talent  or  tasto 
for  war,  he  jealously  kept  in  his  own 
hands  the  whole  military  administration 
of  the  empire.  Here  alone  he  showed 
no  reserve  and  wore  no  disguise,  though 
in  assviming  civil  powei-s  no  monarch 
■was  ever  more  cautious,  or  showed  more 
anxiety  not  to  go  further  than  public 
necessity  forced  him.  He  became  per- 
manent commander-in-chief;  and  — 
■what  shows  clearly  the  conception 
which  was  formed  of  his  special  func- 
tion— ^all  provinces  which  were  in  the 
neigh  hour)  lood  of  an  enemy,  and  in 
which  a  laigo  military  establishment 
was  to  be  kept  up,  were  committed  to 
his  care,  and  governed  by  his  com- 
missioners. He  assumed,  besides,  the 
power  of  a  proconsid  in  every  province, 
by  which  means  he  became  a  kind  of 
Governor-General  of  all  the  conquests 
of  liome.  If  we  examine  the  powers 
which  were  given  to  Pompey  in  tho 
war  with  the  piratea,  we  shall  see  that 
they   were   very  similar  to  these,  and 
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that  in  fact  the  imperial  system  may  be 
considered  as  a  kind  of  permanent 
Gabinian  Law,  an  arrangement  by  which 
a  general  was  empowered  to  wield  at 
his  discretion  all  the  military  force  of 
the  empire,  and  to  interfere  in  civil 
government  so  far  as  he  might  consider 
the  military  exigencies  of  the  State  de- 
manded. It  confirms  this  view  to  find 
that  the  most  serious  embarrassment 
which  Augustus  met  with,  particularly 
in  his  later  years,  was  the  evident  supe- 
riority  in  miUtaiy  abUity  of  Agrippa  to 
himself,  for  this  superiority  carried  with 
it  a  sort  of  natural  title  to  supersede 
Augustus  as  emperor,  and  the  difiBculty 
was  only  surmounted  by  a  kind  of  tacit 
compact  by  which  Augustus  bound  him- 
self to  deny  Agrippa  nothing,  and 
Agrippa  not  to  claim  all,  while  in  the 
meanwhile  they  placed  themselves  as 
much  as  possible  in  distant  parts  of 
the  empire,  and  so  avoided  the  danger 
of  a  collision.  This  view  at  the  same 
time  explains  the  infinite  alarm  with 
which  Augustus  received  the  news  of 
the  defeat  of  Varus  in  Germany,  and 
the  loss  of  three  legions.  Home  had 
weathered  much  worse  storms  than  this. 
But  what  struck  Augustus  was  that  his 
system  could  not  stand  for  a  moment 
if  it  did  not  secure  that  for  which  it 
existed,  the  safety  of  the  frontiers ;  that 
liberty  and  republican  pride  would  be 
felt  to  have  been  sacrificed  in  vain,  that 
Cato,  and  Pompey,  and  Cicero,  and 
Brutus  would  seem  to  have  been  martyrs, 
if  the  empire  was  stiU  liable  to  barbaric 
invasion. 

Considered  in  this  light,  the  imperial 
system  will  appear  to  have  had  for  a 
long  time  a  splendid  success.  Though 
the  imperial  period  is  inferior  as  a  period 
of  foreign  conquest  to  the  period  of 
Marius,  Sulla,  Pompey,  and  Caesar,  this 
is  not  owing  to  any  military  superiority 
of  republicanism,  but  to  the  fact  that 
the  imperial  system  had  been  practically 
introduced  long  before  it  was  legally 
recognised.  It  was  not  by  republicanism, 
but  by  a  temporary  suspension  of 
republican  principles  that  the  great 
generals  I  have  just  mentioned  achieved 
their  conquests.     Pompey  in  the  East 


and  Caesar  in  Gaul  were  as  absolute 
as  Tngan,  and  it  was  because  they  were 
so  that  they  had  such  great  success. 
Their  conquests,  therefore,  may  be 
claimed  for  the  imperial  system,  though 
not  for  the  imperial  period;  and  to 
estimate  the  military  effectiveness  of 
the  republican  system,  we  must  look 
back  to  the  disastrous  years  when 
general  after  general  succumbed  to 
Jugurtha's  gold,  and  army  after  army 
to  Cimbric  hordes.  It  is  true  that  the 
imperial  system  did  not  in  the  long 
run  succeed,  that  the  very  evil  which 
it  was  created  to  avert  fell  in  the  end 
upon  the  empire,  that  the  frontier  was 
passed  at  all  points,  and  that  the  bar- 
baric world  overbore  the  Eoman.  But 
two  centuries  passed  before  the  system 
shawed  any  signs  of  inadequacy. 

Such,  then,  in  its  design  and  in  its 
direct  working  was  the  imperial  system, 
simply  a  concentration  of  military  force. 
Bat  since  it  affected  such  a  vast  area, 
its  indirect  consequences  are  not  less 
important  than  its  direct  ones.  Of 
these  the  principal  were  two,  the  ex- 
tinction of  liberty,  and  the  increase  of 
material  happiness.  Of  the  first  I  have 
already  spoken;  it  is  displayed  in  a 
striking  light  throughout  the  history  of 
the  Senate  in  its  relation  to  the 
emperors.  The  Senate  had  always 
been  the  vital  institution  of  republican 
Home.  In  it  was  embodied  the  force 
which  had  resisted  Hannibal,  which 
had  made  the  Italians  into  a  compact 
and  homogeneous  people,  which  had 
subjugated  Sicily,  Spain,  Greece,  and 
Carthage.  Without  this  institution, 
this  body  of  life-peers  freely  chosen  by 
a  people  who  liked  neither  self-govern- 
ment nor  slavery,  but  liberty  to  choose 
their  governors — without  the  freedom 
of  each  senator  with  respect  to  the  rest, 
and  the  freedom  of  the  people  in  the 
election  of  the  Senate,  Home  could 
never  have  become  great  The  popular 
assemblies  had  always  been  insignificant 
by  the  side  of  the  Senate,  and  Augustus 
was  right  to  elevate  the  Senate  rather 
than  the  popular  assemblies  when  he 
wished  to  persuade  the  people  that 
their  venerated  republic  still  existed. 
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IlencefoTwanl  the  Si;iiato  ar 
peror  confronloJ  each    otlu* 


the 


like  the 
past  and  tlio  jiresent.  TIip  Senate  was 
lespected  ;  it  ivos  replcnislii'd  with  the 
leodinfj  men  of  the-  time ;  trouble  was 
even  tjikea  hy  the  emperor:;  to  main- 
tain its  cliaracter;  it  was  eloquent ; 
its  debates  and  the  lives  of  ita  mem- 
bers  preserved  the  tradition  of  old 
Koman  virtues ;  it  was  allowed  to  talk 
republicanism,  and  to  i?anonize  the 
"Pharsalica  turba,"  the  martyrs  who 
had  fallen  in  resisting  Cirsar  ;  it  waa 
highly  cultivated  and  fond  of  writing 
history,  a  dignified  litcrarj'  club.  But 
it  had  not  power,  in  truth  it  had  not 
reality.  It  is  a  painful  or  a.  majestic 
phenom.enon,  according  as  it  acts  or 
refrains  frotu  action.  "When  it  acta, 
it  is  like  Lear  with  his  hundred  knighta 
hrawling  in  hia  dau;,diter'3  palace.  In 
a  moment  the  wickeil  look  comea  upon 
Kegan's  face  ;  the  feeling  of  his  help- 
lessness returns  upon  the  old  man,  and 
the  hysltma  passw  sliakes  him.  But 
so  long  as  it  remains  passive  it  is  an 
impressive  symbol,  and  there  is  some- 
thing touching  in  the  respect  with 
which  the  emperors  treated  it.  Seldom 
has  any  State  shown  such  a  filial  feeling 
towarils  its  own  past  as  the  Eonians 
showed  in  the  tenderness  with  which 
they  preserved  through  centuries  a 
futile  and  impotent  institution,  be- 
cause it  represented  the  institutions  of 
their  ancestors.  Like  a  portrait  of  tho 
founder  of  the  family  in  some  nobleman's 
house,  such  was  the  Senate  in  the  city 
of  tho  CiEsars.  It  was  not  expected  to 
move  or  act ;  nay,  its  moving  seemed 
prodigious  and  ominous ;  it  was  ex- 
pected "  picture-like  to  hang  by  the 
wall ; "  and  bo  long  as  it  did  this  it 
was  in  no  danger  of  being  despised  or 
thought  supeitiuous,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  held  precious  and  dear. 

Meanwhile  liberty  was  actually  dead, 
and  several  centuries  passed  in  which 
Europe  resembled  Asia.  That  eflemi- 
nacy  fell  upon  men  wliich  always  in- 
fects them  when  they  live  for  a  long 
time  under  the  rule  of  an  all-powerful 
soldiery.  But  with  efieciinacy  there 
came  in  process  of  time  a  development 


of  the  feminine  virtuee.  Men  ceased 
to  he  adventurous,  patriotic,  just,  mag- 
nanimous ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  became  chaste,  tender-hearted, 
loyal,  religioua,  and  capable  of  iirfiiuf« 
endurance  in  a  good  cause, 

The  second  indirect  consequence  was 
an  increase  of  material  happiness. 

The  want  of  system,  which  had  ex- 
posed the  empire  to  foreign  enemies, 
had  created  at  the  same  time  much  in- 
ternal misery.  Imperialism,  introducing 
system  and  unity,  gave  the  Komen 
world  in  the  first  place  internal  tran- 
quillity. The  ferocious  civil  conflict* 
of  Mariua  and  Sulla  had  sprung  out  of 
republican  passions,  which  were  now  for 
good  as  well  as  for  evil  stilled.  The 
piracy  which  had  reigned  in  the  Medi- 
terranean was  no  longer  possible  with 
a  permanent  Gahinian  Law,  wiQi  r 
Pompey  always  at  the  head  of  af^is. 
One  new  danger,  inih'rd.  was  inlroduL'ed 
— the  danger  of  military  revolutions ; 
but,  formidable  as  tho  power  of  tho 
army  was,  it  was  found  possible  to  re- 
strain it  from  the  worst  extremities  for 
two  centuries.  The  dreadful  year  CO, 
which  recalled  the  days  of  Ciuna,  was 
the  only  serious  interruption  to  the 
tranquil  course  of  government  between 
the  accession  of  Augustus  and  the  death 
of  Aurelius.  Whatever  Cajwar  took  from 
his  country,  he  gave  it  two  centuries  of 
peaceful  government. 

ttnce  more  :  he  gave  to  tho  govern- 
ment of  tlie  empire  a  somewhat  more 
equitable  spirit.  It  was  not  for  this 
purpose  that  his  army  raised  him  to 
power,  but  centralization  carried  with  it 
of  necessity  this  result.  The  cruelty 
with  which  tho  provinces  were  governed 
was  of  the  kind  tliat  ia  always  produced 
in  government  by  want  of  system.  There 
was  no  one  upon  whom  it  was  incum- 
bent to  consider  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
vinces. The  Senate,  to  which  all  such 
alfairs  were  left,  consisted  of  the  very 
men  who  bail  the  strongest  interest  in 
plunder  and  extortion.  The  provincial 
governments  were  divided  among  the 
aristocracy  as  so  much  preferment ;  the 
whole  order  lived  upon  the  plunder  of 
the  world,  and  nothing  is  more  manifest 
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than  that  such  a  system  could  never  be 
reformed  from  within.  The  difficulty 
of  getting  the  House  of  Commons  to 
put  down  bribery  at  elections  would 
have  been  as  nothing  compared  to  the 
difficulty  of  inducing  the  Eoman  Senate 
to  reform  the  government  of  the  pro- 
vinces. The  new  power  which  was  now 
created  proved  very  serviceable  for  this 
end.  The  emperor  had  no  interest  in 
any  misgo  vemment ;  he  was  in  a  position 
to  judge  it  coldly,  and  he  had  power  to 
punish  it.  At  the  same  time,  in  the 
general  revision  of  the  whole  admini- 
stration which  now  took  place,  the 
establishments  of  the  provincial  go- 
vernors were  put  upon  a  better  footing, 
and,  in  particular,  stated  salaries  were 
assigned  to  them.  A  better  system 
undoubtedly  was  introduced,  and  we 
may  believe  that  the  monstrous  mis- 
government  of  the  republic  passed 
away.  From  this  time  it  may  probably 
be  said  of  the  countries  conquered  by 
Rome  that  they  were  better  governed 
than  they  had  been  in  their  times  of 
independence.  But  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  were  governed  positively  welL 
Oppression  and  extortion,  though  on  a 
reduced  scale,  seem  still  to  be  the  order 
of  the  day. 

In  conclusion,  then,  that  great  con- 
troversy between  Csesar  and  Brutus, 
that  question  whether  Csesar  was  a 
benefactor  or  a  scourge  to  his  kind, 
seems  to  me  too  vast  to  be  answered 
with  any  confidence.  The  change  he 
accomplished  had  remote  consequences 
not  less  momentous  than  the  immediate 
ones.  If  the  nations  owed  to  him  two 
centuries  of  tranquillity,  it  is  not  less 
true  that  the  supremacy  which  he  gave 
to  military  force  in  the  moment  when 


he  ordered  the  passage  of  the  Eubicon, 
led  to  the  frightful  military  anarchy  of 
the  third  century,  and  ultimately  to  the 
establishment  of  Oriental  sultamsm  in 
Europe.  If  he  relieved  considerably 
the  oppression  of  the  provinces,  he  also 
destroyed  the  spirit  of  freedom  in  the 
Eomans,  and  I  do  not  feel  able  to 
calculate  exactly  how  much  is  lost 
when  freedom  is  lost.  But  what  it 
is  hard  for  us  to  compute,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  Caesar  himself  could  cal- 
culate far  less.  Like  other  great  con- 
querors, he  had  ''  the  hook  in  his  nose," 
and  accomplished  changes  far  more  and 
greater  and  other  than  he  knew.  He 
had  energy,  versatility,  and  unconquer- 
able resolution,  but  he  was  no  philo- 
sopher; and  yet  to  measure  in  any 
degree  the  consequences  of  such  actions 
would  have  taxed  an  Aristotle.  I  be- 
lieve that  he  looked  very  little  before 
him,  that  he  began  life  an  angry  dema- 
gogue, with  views  scarcely  extended 
beyond  the  city ;  that  in  the  anarchy  of 
the  time  he  saw  his  chance  of  rising  to 
power  by  grasping  the  skirts  of  Pompey ; 
that  in  Gaul  he  had  no  views  that  any 
other  proconsul  might  not  have  had,  only 
greater  ability  to  realize  them ;  that  at 
the  head  of  his  army  and  his  province 
he  felt  to  the  full  a  great  man's  delight 
in  ruling  strongly  and  well ;  that  during 
this  period  the  corruption  of  the  Senate 
and  the  anarchy  of  the  city  became  more 
and  more  contemptible  to  him,  but  that 
in  the  civil  war  his  objects  were  still 
mainly  personal;  and  that  it  was  not 
till  he  found  himself  master  of  the 
Eoman  world  that  his  ideas  became  as 
vast  as  his  mission,  and  that  he  became 
in  any  way  capable  of  understanding 
the  purport  of  his  own  career. 
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cuAPTEi;  iir. 

Aftek  this  day,  the  Curate's  family 
beyan  pamfully  to  recogiiiac,  that  they 
■were  really  "poor"  people. 

Not  that  Mr.  Suanlati'a  salary  waa 
Email ;  indeed,  the  Rettor  had  been 
most  liberal :  but  the  teal  property 
of  a  family  consists,  not  so  much  in 
■what  cornea  in,  as  ia  what  yoes  out. 
Had  they  never  been  richer  than  now, 
no  doubt  they  would  have  considered 
themselves  tolerably  well  oH',  and  have 
received  smiling  even  the  thiril  little 
"encumbrance,"  which  ere  long  made 
the  cottage  too  busy  and  too  noisy  for 
Mr.  Seanlan  to  "study"  there  with  any 
sort  of  comfort.  Not  that  he  was  fond 
of  reading,  or  ever  read  very  much ;  but 
he  liked  to  have  his  books  about  him, 
especially  the  Greek  and  Latin  ones: 
it  "  looked  well,"  he  said.  He  had  come 
to  Ditchley  breathing  a  great  aroma  of 
classical  learning,  and  he  did  not  like  it 
to  die  out :  it  gave  him  such  an  influence 
in  the  parish.  So  he  was  much  annoyed 
to  find  that  it  was  now  difficult  to  keep 
up  the  appearance  of  a  man  of  literature; 
for  instance,  his  few  books  had  daily  to 
be  cleared  away  that  the  family  might 
dine  upon  his  study-table — and  though 
that  rarely  incommoded  him  personally, 
ho  being  so  often  absent  at  the  dinner- 
hour — and  invariably  on  "  fast-days,"  as 
Bridget  called  them,  she  having  been 
once  a  Catholic  She  was  not  one  now ; 
having  soon  expressed  her  willingness 
to  turn  Protestant,  or  indeed  any  religion 
that  Mrs.  Seanlan  chose  :  she  wished  to 
go  to  heaven  with  her  mistress,  she  said, 
and  how  she  went,  or  by  what  road, 
was  of  no  great  consequence. 

These  "  fast-days  "  were  always  made 
a  joke  of,  by  both  her,  her  mistress,  and 
the  children,  who  were  brought  up  to 


accept  thorn  as  natund  circumstances. 
But  the  tnith  was,  the  little  family  did 
not  eat  meat  every  day;  they  could  not 
afford  it.  Tliey  always  chose  for  their 
maigre  days,  those  days  when  Mr.  Sean- 
lan was  out — which  happened  pretty 
frequently — for  he  had  all  the  parochial 
visiting  to  do:  the  parish  was  large  and 
the  houses  scattered.  Moreover,  ho  was 
so  agreeable — had  such  a  deal  to  say  for 
himself,  and  such  a  pleasant  Irish  way 
of  Baying  it,  that  everybody  was  delighted 
to  see  him.  His  welcome  from  house 
to  house  was  universal,  and  his  invi' 
titions  ivei'e  endles?.  At  first  ho  used 
to  refuse  them,  not  liking  to  go  any- 
where without  his  wife ;  but  when 
her  accompanying  him  began  to  grow 
difficult,  nay  impossible,  ho  refused  less 
and  less.  The  neighbours  were  so  very 
pressing,  he  said,  and  he  could  not  well 
offend  his  own  parishioners.  Gradually, 
as  summer  advanced,  their  eagerness  for 
his  society  grew  to  that  pass,  that  he 
might  have  dined  away  from  home  every 
day  in  the  week;  in  fact  he  often  was 
absent  threo  or  four  days  out  of  the 

At  first,  I  think,  his  young  wife 
fretted  a  good  deal  about  this.  She  did 
not  care  to  have  him  stopping  at  home 
all  day  long;  the  children  were  a  weari- 
ness and  a  trouble  to  him,  for  there  was 
no  nursery  to  hide  them  in;  and  besides, 
she  could  not  do  her  duty  properly  to 
them  when  he  was  there.  Nor  to  him — 
as  she  often  vexed  herself  with  think- 
ing-^when  they,  poor  little  pets !  were 
always  wanting  her,  and  always  in  the 
way.  But  she  would  have  preferred  to 
see  her  husband  come  regularly  home  of 
evenings.  She  would  have  liked  to  sit 
and  watch  for  him  across  the  common 
at  a  certain  fixed  hour;  to  have  known 
that — punctual  as  the  sun — ho  would 
have  come  in  and  shone  upon  her;  her 
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STm-rising  being  at  the  ordinary  son- 
setting — the  close  of  the  day.  It  would 
have  been  good  for  her,  and  sweet  to 
her,  she  knew,  if,  though  he  disliked  to 
be  troubled  and  worried — and  she  should 
always  avoid  that — he  had  taken  a 
kindly,  husbandly  interest  in  things  at 
home.  It  would  have  helped  her,  and 
made  her  strong,  braver,  and  fresher  to 
bear  the  thousand  little  household  bur- 
thens, that  are,  in  the  total,  so  heavy — 
men  have  .little  idea  how  heavy ! — upon 
women's  weak  shoulders.  Especially 
young  women — ^who  have  yet  to  learn 
how  God  fits  the  back  to  the  burthen, 
and  how  He  never  suffers  the  brave 
heart  to  fail,  however  tottering  may  be 
the  feeble  knees. 

Bat  Mr.  Scanlan  did  not  seem  to 
understand  these  little  diihculties  of 
his  wife.  He  was  very  kind,  very  affec- 
tionate ;  but  it  never  ocxsurred  to  him 
that  she,  being  young  and  inexperienced, 
needed  help  as  well  as  love,  shelter  as 
well  as  sunshine.  He  was  very  good 
when  all  was  smooth  and  bright,  but 
when  any  temporary  cloud  came  over 
Wren*s  Nest,  as  clouds  will  come — 
slight  sicknesses  of  the  children,  or 
small  domestic  cares  of  any  kind — he 
just  slipped  away,  and  left  her  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  battle.  True,  when 
he  reappeared,  he  overwhelmed  her 
with  praise  for  having  borne  it  so  ex- 
ceedingly well ;  which  was  most  pleasant 
to  his  wife's  heart — so  pleasant  that  it 
seldom  occurred  to  her  till  afterwards 
that  the  battle  might  have  been  easier, 
liad  she  not  been  left  to  fight  it  single- 
handed. 

Still,  a  husband  at  home  all  day  is 
a  great  nuisance,  especially  with  a  young 
family;  and  she  was  not  always  sorry 
for  Mr.  Scanlan's  absence,  particularly  at 
dinner-time.  Women  can  put  up  with 
so  many  things  that  are  intolerable  to 
men.  When  but<;her*s  meat  ran  short, 
Bridget  developed  quite  a  genius  for 
puddings,  which  delighted  the  children 
amazingly.  And  then  their  mother  tried 
her  delicate  hand  at  various  French 
cookeries  which  she  remembered  out  of 
"the  days  of  her  youth,"  as  she  began  to 
call  them  now,  and  especially  the  pot- 


au'fai,  which  her  mother  used  to  see 
when,  as  the  young  demoiselle  of  the 
chateau,  she  was  taken  by  her  nurse  to 
visit  old  Norman  cottages.  She  loved 
to  tell  about  this  wonderful  Normandy 
to  her  little  Cdsar,  who  listened  eagerly, 
with  the  precocity  not  rare  in  eldest 
children,  when  the  circumstances  of  the 
household  compel  them  to  the  lot — 
often  a  most  happy  one — of  being  con- 
stantly under  the  mother's  eye,  and 
constituted  the  mother's  principal  com- 
panion. 

These  details  I  take  from  the  Saturday 
night's  journal,  which  Mrs.  Scanlan 
kept  so  scrupulously  and  for  so  many 
years.  It  was,  as  I  have  said,  written 
in  French,  her  fondly-remembered  native 
tongue,  but  it  was  not  at  all  French  in 
its  style,  being  quite  firee  from  that  sen- 
timental exaggeration  of  feeling  which 
makes  French  journals  and  letters  of 
the  last  century  or  half-century  seem  so 
queer  and  affected  to  our  British  un- 
demonstrativenesa  Hers  was  as  plain, 
as  accurate,  as  if  she  had  been  the 
"thorough  Englishwoman" — ^into  which, 
as  their  summit  of  well-meant  praise,  her 
neighbours  told  her  she  was  growing. 
She  records  the  fact,  but  makes  no  com- 
ment thereon. 

Nor  will  I.  I  believe  firmly  in  the 
science  of  anthropology;  that  you  might 
as  well  expect  to  evolve  certain  qualities 
out  of  certain  races,  as  to  grow  a  rose 
out  of  a  tulip ;  but  you  can  modify  both 
rose  and  tulip  to  an  almost  infinite 
extent,  cultivating  their  good  points,  and 
repressing  their  bad  ones ;  and  to  quarrel 
with  a  tulip  because  it  is  not  a  rose,  is 
certainly  an  act  of  supreme  folly,  even 
though  one  may  like  the  rose  far  better. 
I  myself  own  to  having  a  warm  love  for 
roses,  and  a  strong  aversion  to  tulips; 
yet  when  a  certain  great  and  good  man 
once  took  me  to  his  favourite  tulip- 
bed,  and  dilated  on.  its  merits,  exhi- 
biting with  delighted  admiration  the 
different  sorts  of  blooms,  I  felt  tempted 
to  say  within  myself.  Can  I  have  been 
mistaken  ?  is  a  tulip  a  desirable,  not  a 
detestable,  flower  after  all?  And  I  was 
such  a  tender  hypocrite  to  my  old  friend, 
that  I  had  not  the  courage  to  confess 
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1  had  iletosteJ.  tulips  all  my  life,  but 
meant  ht  nee  for  ward  to  liavc  a  kindly 
feeling  towards  them — for  his  sake. 

So  those  of  my  rcaiiera  «-ho  hate 
French  jjoopie  ftnd  Irish  juiople,  with 
their  niitional  characteristics, — may  bo 
a  liltla  lenient  to  both,  as  thoy  read  on 
fai'llipr  ill  this  story. 

JIt.s.  Sr.aiikn'a  neightours,  though 
they  did  ]iay  her  thnsa  doubtful  com- 
plimeuls,  lis  to  liar  foreign  extraotion, 
■wore  very  kind  and  neif;litjoiirly.  They 
admired  her  without  being  envious  of 
her,  for  indeed  there  was  nu  need.  She 
came  into  competition  with  none  of 
them.  Tho  young  ladies,  unto  whom 
her  beauty  mit;ht  have  made  her  a  aore 
rival,  were  iiuite  safe — aht!  was  already 
married.  The  matrons,  witli  whom  she 
might  otherwise  huve  contested  social 
distinction,  were  aho  secure — aho  never 
gave  entertainments,  and  competed  for 
tho  queenahip  of  society  with  no  one. 
The  one  field  in  which,  had  slie  fought, 
she  must  certainly  have  come  nil'  vic- 
torious, there  being  no  lady  for  miles 
round  who  was  her  equal  in  qualities 
■which  I  think  are  niore  French  than 
English — in  the  gifts  of  being  a  good 
talker,  a  better  listener ;  of  making 
people  comfortable  together,  without 
knowing  why ;  and  of  always  looking 
so  sweet  and  pleasant  and  pleased  with 
everything,  that  all  people  were  perforce 
pleased,  both  with  themselves  and  her ; 
— from  that  grand  arena  Mrs.  Soanlan 
retired;  and  so  soon  that  nobody  had 
time  to  dislike  her  for  succeeding  in  it. 
She  bad  another  quality  which  made 
het  popular  at  Ditihley- — she  always 
sympathised  with  her  neighbours,  and 
interested  herself  warmly  in  their  atfairs, 
without  ever  troubling  them  with  her 
own,  I  remember  a  certain  line  out  of 
a  once  popular  ballad,  which  then  struck 
■me  as  a  very  unfair  balance  of  things, 
but  which  I  have  since  recognised  as  the 
easiest  and  safest  plan  after  all,  with 
regard  to  all  but  the  one  or  two  intimate 
friends  that  one  makes  in  a  lifetime — 

"  So  let  us  dope  the  future  as  the  past  lias 
lieen  will  he  : 
I  will  share  with  thee  thy  sorrows,  and  tliou 
thy  joys  with  me." 


It  illuHtratea   esaetly  the 

creed  and  daily  practice  of  Josephine 

Scanlan. 

Thus,  narrow-minded  as  Ditchley  was 
in  some  things — as  all  country  towns 
necessarily  must  be  and  were  then, 
before  the  era  of  railways,  much  more 
ao  than  now — it  had  a  warm  heart,  and 
kept  the  warmest  side  of  it  to  the 
Curate's  wife,  a  stranger  thoufch  afae 
was.  Of  ber  small  outside  world,  Mrs. 
Scanlan  had  nothing  to  complain.  It 
may  have  criticised  ber  pretty  freely : 
very  likely  it  did  ;  but  the  criticiBms 
fell  harmless.  She  never  heard  them, 
or  if  she  had  heard,  wonld  not  have 
heeded.  She  was  so  entirely  free  from 
iU-nature  herself,  that  she  never  sob- 
pected  it  in  others.  If  people  talked 
about  her,  what  harm  did  it  do  hert 
She  was  very  ton  they  never  eaid 
anything  unkind. 

And,  stran;;e  to  relate,  I  believe  they 
never  dj.l.  Sht  w^s  so  t'lUirely  ?iiiiplo 
aud  straightforward- — ay,  from  the  tirst 
day  when  she  explained,  quite  unhesi- 
tatingly, tho  dire  mystery  which  had 
agitated  Ditchley  for  weeks,  the  Scanlan 
A  Co.  porter  bottle! — that  spite  laid 
down  its  arrows  unuse<l,  meanness 
shrank  ashamed  into  its  own  dark 
corners,  and  even  malice  retired  abashed 
before  the  innocent  brightness  of  her 
unconscious  face. 

"  Everylwdy  likes  me,"  she  said  of 
herself  at  this  time.  "  I  really  don't 
know  why  they  do  it,  but  I  am  sure 
they  do.  And  I  am  so  glad.  It  is  such 
a  comfort  to  mo." 

Was  she  beginning  to  need  comfort 
— outside  comfort — even  already  1 

Her  outside  gaiety  was  certainly  ceas- 
ing by  slow  degrees.  She  was  invited 
as  usual,  with  her  husband ;  but 
gradually  it  came  to  be  an  understood 
thing  that  Mr.  Scanlan  went  and  Mrs. 
Scanlan  remained  at  liome.  "  She  could 
not  leave  the  baby,"  was  at  first  a  valid 
and  generally  accepted  excuse,  and  by 
the  time  it  ceased  to  be  available,  her 
absence  had  become  such  a  matter  of 
habit,  that  nobody  wondered  at  it.  For 
awhile  the  "everybody''  who  liked  her 
so  much  missed  her  a  Uttlo,  and  even 
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remonstrated  with  her  as  to  whether 
she  was  not  sacrificing  herself  too  much 
to  her  family,  and  whether  she  was 
not  afraid  of  making  Mr.  Scanlan  angry, 
in  thus  letting  him  go  out  alone)  '^  Oh 
no  !"  she  would  reply,  with  a  faint 
smile,  "  my  husband  is  not  at  all  angry. 
He  quite  understands  the  state  of  the 


case. 

He  did  understand,  after  his  fashion 
— that  is,  he  presently  discovered  that 
it  is  somewhat  inconvenient  to  take  into 
society  a  wife  who  has  no  carriage  to  go 
out  in,  hut  must  spoil  her  elegant  attire 
by  walking.  Or  still  worse,  who  has  no 
elegant  attire  at  all,  and  wherever  she 
appears  is  sure  to  be  dressed  more  plainly 
than  any  lady  in  the  room. 

It  may  seem  ridiculously  small,  but 
the  subject  of  clothes  was  now  growing 
one  of  the  burthens  of  Mrs.  Scanlan's 
life.  She  had  never  thought  much  of 
dress  before  her  marriage,  and  afterwards 
her  rich  toilette  had  been  accepted  by 
her  both  pleasantly  and  naturally. 
Everybody  about  her  dressed  well,  and 
so  did  she,  for  her  husband  liked  it 
Fortunately  her  good  clothes  were  so 
many,  that  they  lasted  long  after  her 
good  days — that  is  to  say,  her  rich  days 
— ^were  done. 

But  now  the  purple  and  fine  linen 
began  to  come  to  an  end,  and  were 
hopeless  of  replacement.  The  first  time 
she  went  to  Ditchley  to  buy  herself  a  new 
dress,  which  her  husband  declared  she 
must  have,  she  was  horrified  to  find  that 
a  gown  like  one  of  her  old  worn-out 
ones  would  involve  the  sacrifice  of  two 
months'  income  to  the  little  household 
at  Wren's  Nest.  So  her  dream  of  a  new 
silk  dress  vanished:  she  brought  home 
a  muslin  one,  to  the  extreme  indignation 
of  Mr.  Scanlan. 

Poor  man !  he  could  not  understand 
why  clothes  should  wear  out)  and  as 
little  why  they  should  not  be  perpetu- 
ally renewed.  He  had  never  seen  his 
mother  dress  shabbily — why  should  his 
wife  do  so  ?  His  wife,  upon  whom  his 
credit  rested.  If  she  had  only  herself  to 
consider,  it  would  not  have  signified ;  but 
a  married  lady — the  Reverend  Edward 
Scanlan's  wife — was  quite  another  thing. 
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He  could  not  see  the  reason  for  it :  she 
must  be  learning  slatternly  ways ;  yield- 
ing to  matronly  untidiness,  as  he  saw 
young  mothers  sometimes  do— which  he 
always  thought  a  great  shame,  and  a  gseat 
unkindness  to  the  husband.  WQiich 
arguments  were  perfectly  true  in  the 
main,  and  Josephine  recognised  the  fact. 
Yet  the  last  one  went  rather  sharply 
into  the  young  matron's  heart. 

She  changed  her  style  of  dress  alto- 
gether. Her  costly  but  no  longer  fresh 
silks  and  satins  were  put  away — indeed, 
they  fell  away  of  themselves,  having 
been  remodelled  and  altered  to  the  last 
extremity  of  even  French  feminine  in- 
genuity. She  now  appeared  almost  ex- 
clusively in  cotton  print  of  a  morning, 
in  white  dimity  of  an  afternoon  :  dresses 
which  Bridget  could  wash  endlessly,  and 
which  each  week  looked  fresh  and  new 
again.  Her  children  the  same.  She  could 
not  give  them  a  clean  frock  every  day, 
as  their  father  wished — every  other  child 
he  saw  had  always  a  clean  frock  on, 
and  why  not  his  children? — but  she 
dressed  them  in  neat  blue- spotted  pina- 
fores— blouses  she  called  them — the 
familiar  French  name — with  a  plain 
leather  belt  round  the  waist — and  they 
looked  so  pretty,  so  very  pretty !— or  she 
and  Bridget  thought  so  many  a  time. 

It  is  a  curious  and  sad  indication  of 
how  things  changed  after  the  first  sun- 
shiny summer  at  Wren's  Xest,  that 
the  mistress  and  servant  seem  to  have 
settled  their  domestic  affairs  together, 
and  shared  their  domestic  griefs  and 
joys,  very  much  more  than  the  mistress 
and  master.  Whenever  there  was  a 
sacrifice  to  be  made,  or  a  vexation  or 
fieitigue  to  be  endured,  it  was  they  who- 
suffered ; — anyhow,  not  Mr.  Scanlan » 
Mrs.  Scanlan  contrived  to  shield  her 
husband — almost  as  she  did  her  little 
children — fromany household  perplexity 
or  calamity,  and  especially  from  a  certain 
dim  sound  heard  in  the  distance,  every 
day  approaching  nearer  and  nearer — the 
howling  of  that  blatant  beast,  "  the  wolf 
at  the  door." 

**  Hardships  are  so  much  worse  to  him 
than  to  me,"  she  would  reason.  "  With 
me,  it  is  but  just  going  back  to  old  times, 
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whtn  I  livi-il  at  l.omowitli  my  fatteir— 
iind  WQ  wure  so  very  poor — and  ho  veiy 
luppy  tod,  I  think- — whereas  with  my 
hu.'^band  it  is  difrurcnt.  lie  has  beoa 
rollin;^  in  money  all  his  lifo — poor 
Edward !  " 

Xo  doubt  this  was  tnip,  Nor  do  I 
wish  to  judge  the  Curate  more  Lnrshly 
than,  his  wife  judged  him.  Besides, 
jieaple  are  variously  constituted;  their 
ideals  of  happineaa  are  different.  I  can 
imagine  that  wlieii  Josephine  Scanlan 
sat  in  front  of  her  neat  cottage — with 
Ciisar  and  Adrienne  playing  at  her  feet, 
and  her  baby-hoy  asleeii  on  her  lap — 
sewing  hardj  for  sho  had  never  done 
sewing — yet  stoppiiig  a  minute  now  and 
trhoii  to  refresh  her  eyes  with  the  aweet 
landscape — green  low  hills,  smuoth  and 
sunny,  which  shut  out  the  not  very 
distant  Bea,  beyond  which  lay  la  btlU 
France,  which  she  had  always  dreamed 
of,  but  never  beheld,— I  can  imagine,  I 
say,  that  it  mattered  very  little  to  Jose- 
phine Scanlan  whether  she  lived  in  a 
great  house  or  a  small  one ;  whether  she 
went  clad  in  satin  and  velvet,  or  in  the 
<^ommo^.  dimity  gown,  which  llridget 
often  sat  up  half  the  night  to  wash  and 
iron  for  Sundays,  and  io  which,  as  she 
went  to  church  with  a  child  in  cither 
hand,  poor  Bridget  declared,  the  mistress 
looked  "like  an  angel  just  dropped  from 
the  sky." 

Wiiether  the  rest  of  the  congregation 
were  of  that  opinion  cannot  now  be  dis- 
covered. They  still  paid  occasional 
visits  to  Wren's  Kest,  stopping  in  car- 
riage-and-pair  at  the  garden-gate,  and 
causing  Bridget  a  world  of  ilurry  to 
get  a  clean  apron  and  smoothe  her 
hair  before  rushing  to  open  it.  But  it 
is  a  very  different  thing,  paying  visits 
in  a  carriage  after  an  idle  morning,  and 
paying  them  on  foot  after  a  morning's 
hard  work  in  arranging  the  house  affairs 
and  looking  after  the  children.  Mrs. 
Hcanlan  had  to  explain  this — which  she 
did,  very  simply — to  such  of  hor  hus- 
band's parishioners  as  were  specially 
kind  to  her,  and  with  whom  she  would 
have  liked  to  associate,  liad  fate  allowed. 
Her  excuses  were  readily  and  gra- 
ciously accepted  ;  but,  after  a  time,  the 
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natural  resnlta  of  such  an  uneq^ual  ba- 
lance of  things  ensued.  Her  visitors  be- 
came fewer  and  fewer:  sometimes,  in 
winter,  whole  weeks  pissed  without  a 
single  foot  crossing  the  threshold  of 
Wren's  Hest. 

I^ecessarily,  too,  there  came  a  decline 
in  other  branches  of  parish  da^  that 
ilr.  Scanlan  considered  essential,  and 
urged  hia  wife  to  keep  up ;  which  ebe 
did  at  first  to  the  utmost  of  her  power — 
Dorcas  societies,  district  visiting,  village 
school-feasts,  and  so  on ;  various  forms 
of  benevolence  which  had  lain  dormant 
until  the  young  curate  came.  Ditcliley, 
having  a  very  small  number  of  poor,  and 
abounding  in  wealthy  families  with 
nothing  to  do,  soon  found  charity  a 
charming  amusement ;  and  the  different 
schemes  which  the  new  clergyman 
started  for  its  administration,  made  him 
very  popular. 

But  with  Mrs.  Scanlan  the  case  wii.s 
different. 

"  I  can't  sit  making  clothes  for  little 
negroes,  and  let  my  own  children  run 
ragged,"  said  she  once,  smiling :  and 
arguing  half  in  earnest,  half  in  jest — 
for  she  found  that  the  latter  often 
answered  best— with  her  husband,  who 
had  been  sharply  reproving  her.  "And, 
Edward,  it  is  rather  hard  to  sit  smilingly 
distributing  fuel  and  blankets  to  the 
'  believing  poor,'  as  you  call  them,  when 
I  remember  how  thinly-covei'ed  is  poor 
Bridget's  bed,  and  how  empty  our  own 
coal-cellar.  Still,  I  will  do  my  best, 
since  you  wish  it." 

"Do  so — there's  a  dear  girl!"  replied 
he,  carelessly  kissing  her.  "  Charity 
looks  so  well  in  a  clergyman,  and  a 
clergyman's  wife.  And,  besides,  giving 
to  the  poor  is  lending  to  the  Lord." 

Sirs,  Scanlan  cast  a  keen  glance  at  her 
husband — she  always  did  when  he  said 
these  sort  of  things.  She  had  begun  to 
wonder  how  much  they  meant — at  least 
how  much  he  meant  by  them,  and 
whether  he  really  considered  their  mean- 
ing at  all.  I  am  afraiil,  for  a  clergy- 
man's wife,  she  was  not  as  religious  a 
woman  as  she  ought  to  have  been;  but 
she  had  had  too  much  of  religion  when 
she  lived  in  Merrion  Square.     In  that 
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particular  set  to  which  her  hnshand 
belonged)  its  cant  phraseology  hsd  been 
painfully  dinned  into  her  ears.  She 
recognised  all  the  intrinsic  goodness  of 
the  Evangelical  sect,  their  sincere  and 
earnest  piety,  but  she  often  wished  they 
could  do  without  a  set  of  stock  phrases 
— such  as  Edward  Scanlan  had  just  used 
—which  gradually  came  to  fall  on  her 
ear  as  mere  words,  implying  nothing. 

"  Lending  to  the  Lord ! " — said  she. 
"  Then  I  wish  He  would  begin  to  pay 
back  a  little  that  He  owes  me.  I 
wish  He  would  send  me  a  new  pair  of 
shoes  for  each  of  the  children.  They 
want  them  badly  enough." 

At  which  ^Ir.  Scanlan  looked  horri- 
fied, especially  as  this  unfortunate  speech 
had  been  made  in  presence  of  his  rector, 
Mr.  Oldham,  who  had  just  come  in  for 
a  calL  Possibly,  he  did  not  hear,  being 
very  deaf,  and  using  his  deafness  some- 
times both  conveniently  and  cleverly. 

He  was  the  one  visitor  whose  visits 
never  ceased,  and  were  always  welcome, 
for  they  caused  no  inconvenience. 
If  the  mother  were  busy,  he  would  be 
quite  content  to  talk  to  the  children ; — 
who  liked  him  well  enough,  though 
they  were  a  little  afraid  of  him,  chiefly 
through  their  father's  always  impressing 
upon  them  that  they  must  behave  so 
exceedingly  well  when  they  went  to  the 
Eectory — ^which  was  now  almost  the  only 
house  in  the  neighbourhood  they  did  go 
to.  At  first,  when  C^sar  and  Adrienne 
had  acquired  sufficiently  walking  capa- 
bilities and  good  manners,  their  father 
amused  himself  by  taking  them  about 
with  him  pretty  often ;  but  being  not 
angels,  only  children,  they  sometimes 
vexed  him  considerably.  They  would 
get  tired  and  cross;  or,  from  the  great 
contrast  of  living  at  home  and  abroad, 
they  would  be  tempted — poor  little  souls 
— to  overeat  themselves,  which  naturally 
annoyed  the  Curate  mucL  By  degrees 
both  they  and  their  mother  found  that 
going  out  with  Papa  was  not  unmixed 
felicity;  so  that  when  the  habit  was 
given  up,  it  was  a  relief  to  all  parties. 

Gradually,  the  parents  and  children 
seldom  appeared  in  public  all  together, 
except  when  they  were  invited  to  the 


Eectory — as  they  had  been  lately — to 
enjoy  a  strawberry  feast,  in  the  garden 
of  which  its  owner  was  so  justly 
proud. 

"I  am  glad  you  approve  of  my  roses," 
said  Mr.  Oldham,  when,  with  a  half- 
deprecating,  half-threatening  look  at 
his  wife,  lest  she  should  make  some 
other  unlucky  observation,  Mr.  Scanlan 
had  disappeared  on  important  parish 
business.  **  I  often  think,  madame," — 
(he  changed  his  old-fashioned  "madam" 
into  madame,  out  of  compliment  to  her 
birth,  and  because  he  liked  to  air  his 
French  a  little,) — "  I  think,  my  garden 
is  to  me  what  your  children  are  to  you. 
I  only  hope  it  may  be  equally  flourish- 
ing, and  may  rewauxi  me  as  well  for  all 
my  care." 

The  Eector  was  sitting  in  the  porch, 
his  stick  between  his  knees — he  always 
wore  breeches,  gaiters,  a  long  coat,  and 
a  large  clerical  hat — watching  C6sar, 
who  was  pulling  up  weeds  in  the  some- 
what neglected  borders  in  front  of  the 
garden,  but  doing  labourer's  work  with 
the  air  and  mien  of  a  young  nobleman 
in  disguise,  a  real  Vicomte  de  Bougain- 
ville. One  does  see  these  anomalies 
sometimes,  though  I  grant  not  often; 
poor  gentlefolks'  children  are  prone  to 
sink  to  the  level  of  the  ordinary  poor  ; 
but  Josephine  had  taken  great  pains 
in  the  up-bringing  of  hers.  As  her 
eyes  followed  the  direction  of  "Mi,  Old- 
ham's, and  then  both  their  eyes  met, 
there  was  in  one  countenance  a  touch 
of  envy,  in  the  other  of  pity, — which 
accounted  for  his  frequent  visits  and 
the  kindly  welcome  which  she  always 
gave  him. 

That  is,  of  late  'years.  At  first,  Mrs. 
Scanlan  had  been  rather  shy  of  her  hus- 
band's rector,  perhaps  like  the  children, 
because  her  husband  always  impressed 
upon  her  the  importance  of  being  civil 
to  him.  Kot  until  she  found  this  need- 
less— ^that  the  little  old  bachelor  exacted 
nothing  from  her,  and  that,  moreover, 
there  was  nothing  to  be  got  out  of  him 
— did  Josephine  become  as  friendly  with 
Mr.  Oldham  as  she  was  with  her  other 
neighbours.  Her  coldness  seemed  rather 
to  amuse  him;  nor  did  he  ever  take 
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"  Oh  yes  of  course  he  will  be  most 
happy." 

"I  should  like  you  to  meet  Lady 
Emma/'  pursued  the  old  gentleman; 
**  she  was  a  nice  little  girl,  and  I  dare 
say  has  grown  up  a  sweet  young  woman. 
She  will  be  sure  to  take  to  you — I  mean, 
you  w41l  suit  her  better  than  most  of  the 
ladies  of  Ditchley." 

"  Indeed  ! "  said  the  Curate's  wife, 
smiling. 

"  You  see,  they  will  all  stand  in  such 
awe  of  her" — and  there  was  a  slight 
satirical  expression  on  the  Hector's  thin 
mouth.  **It  is  not  often  a  *lady'  in 
her  own  right  comes  our  way.  Though 
the  most  innocent  eagle  that  ever  was, 
Emma  will  flutter  our  dovecote,  even  as 
Coriolanus  'fluttered  the  Volflces  in 
CoriolL'    You  will  see  ! " 

"ShaU  II  No ;  I  fear  I  shall  not. 
I  am  sorry  to  decline  your  kindness, 
Mr.  Oldham,  but  you  know  I  never  go 
out  now.  I  have  not  been  at  a  dinner- 
party for  years." 

"  So  your  husband  said  ;  but  he  said 
also  that  meeting  Lady  Emma  was  an 
exceptional  case,  and  that  I  was  to  per- 
suade you  to  go,  as  he  wished  it 
extremely." 

"Did  he?  did  he  really?"  said  Jose- 
phine, with  a  sudden  glow  of  pleasure ; 
she  had  not  grown  quite  insensible  to 
the  amusements  of  life,  still  less  to  that 
keenest  enjoyment  of  them — to  a  wife — 
the  consciousness  that  her  husband  likes 
to  enjoy  them  with  her;  that  he  is 
proud  of  her,  and  admires  her  himself, 
besides  having  a  natural  satisfsiction  in 
seeing  other  people  admire  her  too.  But 
scarcely  had  she  spoken  than  the  glow 
faded.  "  I  think  you  must  have  mis- 
taken him,  Mr.  Oldham.  My  husband 
knows  very  well  I  do  not  visit.  Indeed, 
I  cannot  do  it" 

"Why  not?" 

The  Hector  was  a  daring  man  to  put 
the  question,  but  he  had  often  wished 
to  get  an  answer  to  it.  Observant  as 
he  was,  his  observation  only  went  a  cer- 
tain length ;  and  intimate  as  Mrs.  Scan- 
Ian  now  was  with  him,  her  intimacy  had 
its  limits  too.  So  neat  was  Wren's 
Kest  whenever  he  called,  so  great  was 


its  mistress's  feminine  ingenuity  in  keep- 
ing in  the  background  all  painful  indi- 
cations of  poverty,  that  the  rich  man, 
who  had  been  rich  all  his  days,  never 
guessed  but  that  his  curate  was  exceed- 
ingly comfortable  in  his  circumstances, 
indeed  rather  well-oflf  for  a  curate.  Thus, 
when  he  asked,  "Why  not?"  he  had 
no  idea  that  he  was  putting  any  painful 
or  intrusive  question,  or  saying  anything 
beyond  an  innocent  joke,  which,  as  an 
old  man  and  a  clergyman,  he  might  well 
venture.  When  he  saw  Mrs.  Scanlan 
look  grave  and  troubled,  he  drew  back 
immediately. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Pray  do  not 
answer  me." 

"  No ;  I  think  I  had  rather  answer, 
once  for  all,"  said  she,  after  a  pause. 
*'It  is  but  honest,  and  it  will  prevent 
your  thinking  me  ungrateful  or  rude.  I 
have  given  up  visiting,  because,  in  truth, 
we  cannot  afford  it." 

"I  am  aware,  madame,"  said  Mr. 
Oldham,  "that  fate,  which  has  given 
you  almost  everything  else,  has  denied 
you  riches ;  but  I  think  that  should  not 
affect  you  socially — certainly  not  in  the 
visits  with  which  you  honour  my  house. 
Let  me  hope  still  to  see  you  on  Thurs- 
day." 

"  I  cannot,"  she  said,  uneasily ;  then 
laughing  and  blushing,  "  If  there  were 
no  other,  there  is  one  very  ridiculous 
reason.  This  is  a  grand  bridal  party, 
and  I  have  no  suitable  clothes ! " 

"  Why  not  come  as  you  are  ?  This  is 
white,"  touching,  half-reverentially,half- 
patemally,  ,her  dimity  dress.  "  Would 
not  this  do?" 

She  shook  her  head.  "  I  should  not 
mind  it;  if  I  were  dressed  ever  so 
plainly,  I  should  like  to  come.  But — 
my  husband " 

She  stopped,  for  the  same  slightly 
satirical  expression  crossed  the  old 
man's  mouth. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  my  friend  Scanlan 
has  perfect  taste;  and,  being  an  old 
bachelor,  I  cannot  be  expected  to  under- 
stand how  husbands  feel  on  the  subject 
of  their  wives'  dress.  Still,  if  I  had  a 
wife,  and  she  looked  as  charming  as 
madame  looks  at  this  moment   what- 
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ever  her  costume  might  be,  I  should • 

But  we  will  Hut  futther  Jia:;ui3  iha  sab- 
ject  Thursday  is  a  giK>ii  way  oflf;  be- 
fore then  I  shall  hope  to  bring  yon  OC 
jour  husband,  or  bo'.li.  round  to  mj 
opimon.  ^Idv  I  go  into  the  hoiue, 
ilrs.  :>ijjnl,in  (  fyr  it  is  grooving  nthx 
chill  otii^iile  far  an  old  man  iite  ma." 

He  weni  in,  and  sal  a.a  hour  or  mora 
with  her  and  the  children;  but,  thon^ 
lie  tfdked  on  inditfereut  subject^  amd 
asked  no  futthet  que^tiouf.  she  could 
ste  his  sharp  ey&s  wanderin^'  here,  tben^ 
and  ererj-where,  aj  ii  a  ucw  light  had 

to  discover  every  thing  he  could  nspoctang 
the  internal  economy  of  ^Vren'a  N»L 
Such  a  ebabby  liltle  nest  a^  it  was  iww 
growing:  with  carpels  wearing  Ihimd- 
bare  and  curtains  all  darned,  and  fiir- 
ntture  which  had  to  be  kept  neat  and 
pretty  by  every  concrivable  device — all 
those  things  whith  ;i  wouiin's  eye  at 
once  diMOvers,  a  man's  never,  unless 
they  are  brought  pointedly  to  his  notice, 
or  his  attention  is  awakened  so  that  he 
begins  to  hunt  them  out  for  liini.iplt" 

Mr.  Oldham  talked  a  good  deal,  and 
looked  about  him  a  good  deal  more:  but 
not  a  svllabie  said  he  with  reference  to 
the  matter  wbiuh.  the  moment  s!,e  had 
referred  to  it.  Josephine  cuuld  have  bit 
het  tongue  olT  for  diiing  so.  Not  that 
she  was  ashamed  of  her  poverty,  in  itself 
— she  had  been  brought  up  in  too  lofty 
a  school  for  that^but  she  was  ashamed 
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they  not  eome  to  jtm  for  ttdvic*  aad  ^l»- 
path  J  on  bU  uocwionB  I    la  tbera  a  bitth    ' 
oi  a  death  or  a  wedding  in  the  |«riah 
that  jou   doo't  know  all  about  belure 


"Who  so  fitting!  Are  you  not  h.ond- 
in-glove  with  all  uur  neighbours  i     l>o 


'it  need  to  b«  ao,"  she  said,  half- 
amused,  half^adlj ;  "  and  if  not  now, 
petfaapa  it  is  my  fkult.  But  tell  no 
whom  yoo  mean  to  innta.  I  aboold 
lika  to  bearaU  aboat  the  eBtstaiimeiit, 
thoo^  I  do  not  go.  It  is  meh  aa  int- 
pootant  erenl  in  DitcU^,  a  dinner- 
par^  at  the  Bedoiy,  and  to  a  Towtg 
bode." 

So  she  took  penal  and  paper,  and 
Bade  ant  a  Uat  of  thiwi,  he  dictating 
them — for  the  idd  man  aemned  quite 
pjeaaed  with  hi*  Uttla  outbniat  of  hospi-  ! 
talt^ — uatU  tikey  came  to  one  at  which 
ib%.  Seaalan  Mopped.  \ 

■•Dr.aadMiB.WataB.    ITo;  that  will     I 
be  nsdeas.     She — die  does  not  go  tnA."     * 

■■  VAi<.)  cy  ^oul.  I  bad  fjrp'tten.  How 
stupid  of  me  !  "  cried  Jlr.  Uldhaju ;  and 
then  he  too  stopped,  ;ind  his  keen,  in- 
quisitive eyes  sought  Josephine's.  But 
she  had  dropped  them,  and  was  making 
idle  marks  upon  the  paper,  to  hide  a 
certain  awkwanlness.  They  had  both 
evideutly  hit  upon  a  subject  in  which 

knew. 

■■  I  ought  not  to  have  forgotten.  My 
gOL'd  old  friend  I  Of  course,  I  must  ask 
him :  and — his  wife.'' 

■■  l\.u  hid  belter  ask  him  without 
his  wife,"  s,iiJ  Josephine,  quietly,  with 
her  eyes  still  east  down.  "  If  you  ask 
her.  and  she  hears  of  it.  she  is  sure  to 
want  to  come  ;  and — she  ought  not  to 

■■  I  suppiise  not  Poor  Mrs.  Waters  ! 
she  is — ahem  ! — a  great  invalid.' 

Mr?.  Scanlan  was  silent, 

"l  thought,"  said  the  Hector,  clearing 
his  throat,  "that  mv  poor  old  friend 
and  I  had  arranged  all  between  us,  so 
that  uoboviy  in  Ditcldey  was  any  tlie 
wiser  for  this — this  sad  affair.  I  hato 
giistiip,  and  gvwsip  about  such  a  painful 
thing  would  be  h.-ird  to  bear.  Waters 
and  1  took  every  precaution,  and  his 
house  is  a  large  house,  and  quite  out 
of  the  toivn  :  one  would  have  thought 
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a  person  could  be — ill — ^theie,  without 
the  whole  town's  knowing." 

^'  I  am  not  aware  that  the  town  does 
know;  I  hardly  see  how  it  can/'  said 
Josephine,  gently,  for  she  saw  how 
troubled  the  Hector  was.  She  well  knew 
why,  only  she  had  not  expected  so  much 
warm  feeling  in  the  cold-mannered, 
lonely  old  man,  who  was  supposed  to 
care  for  nobody  but  himself. 

^  But  yoxJL  know)*'  said  he,  anxiously. 
"Yes,  fifom  your  face  now  I  am  sure 
of  it.  Tell  me  frankly,  how  much  do 
you  know  % " 

"Everything,  I  believe.  I  found  it 
out  by  accident." 

"  How  long  since  ? " 

"  Six  months  ago." 

"And  you  have  never  told — ^not  a 
creature  ?  And  in  the  many  times  that 
I  have  spoken  to  you  about  the  Waters 
family,  you  have  never  once  betrayed 
that  you  knew  anything  %  Well,  you  are 
a  wonderful  woman — the  only  woman  I 
ever  knew  who  could  hold  her  tongue." 

"Am  I?"  said  Josephine,  smiling, 
half-sadly,  for  she  had  had  a  few  sharp 
lessons — conjugal  and  domestic — ^before 
arriving  at  that  height  of  perfection. 

Still  anxious,  Mr.  Oldham  b^ged  she 
would  tell  him  exactly  what  she  knew, 
and  there  came  out  one  of  those  terrible 
domestic  tragedies,  which  people  always 
hide  if  they  can,  and  which  had  hitherto 
been  successfully  hidden,  even  firom 
gossipping  Ditchley.  Dr.  Waters*  wife, 
of  whom  he  was  very  fond,  had  suddenly 
gone  mad,  and  tried  to  destroy  both  him 
and  herself.  The  fit  over  without  harm, 
she  had  partially  recovered,  but  still 
required  to  be  kept  in  strict  seclusion  as 
a  "  great  invalid,"  appearing  little  out- 
side her  own  house,  and  then  only  with 
her  so-called  "nurse," — in  reality  her 
keeper.  This  woman,  once  meeting 
Mrs.  Scanlan  when  she  had  lost  her 
mistress  on  the  common,  and  was  fran- 
tically searching  for  her,  had  betrayed 
the  whole  sad  truth,  imploring  her  to 
keep  the  secret,  which  she  did  faith- 
fully. 

"  Even  ficom  your  husband  % "  inquired, 
rather  pointedly,  Mr.  Oldham. 

"Yes.     It  did  not  affect  him,  nor 


would  he  have  taken  much  interest  in 
the  matter,"  she  answered,  half  apolo- 
getically. She  could  not  say  the  other 
fact — that  he  would  have  told  it  the 
next  day,  quite  unwittingly,  to  every- 
body in  Ditchley.  "Besides,  I  had 
promised,  and  a  promise  ought  to  be 
kept  implicitly." 

"  Certainly,  my  dear  madame,  cer- 
tainly ! " 

The  old  man  sat  rubbing  his  hands, 
and  looking  at  her  with  great  admira- 
tion«  "  A  remarkable  woman — the  most 
remarkable  woman  I  ever  knew  1"  Then, 
as  a  knock  came  to  the  door,  "  There  is 
Scanlan  coming  home  to  his  tea,  and  I 
must  go  to  my  dinner.  I  will  just 
shake  hands  with  him,  and  depart. 
Adieu,  madame.     Au  re  voir." 

He  bowed  over  her  hand — his  quaint, 
formal,  little  bow — and  disappeared. 

But  the  next  day  Mrs.  Scanlan  re- 
ceived by  coach,  from  the  largest  linen- 
draper's  shop  in  the  county  town,  a 
magnificent  silk  dress,  richer  than  any- 
thing ever  seen  in  Ditchley.  With  it 
was  an  envelope,  addressed  to  herself, 
containing  these  lines,  written  in  French, 
and  in  the  delicate,  precise  hand,  which 
was  at  once  recognisable,  "  Erom  an  old 
man,  in  token  of  his  respect  for  a  lady 
who  can  both  keep  a  promise  and  hold 
her  tongue  about  it." 

Alas!  by  this  time  there  was  no  need 
for  Mrs.  Scanlan  to  hold  her  tongue  any 
longer.  Mrs.  Waters  had  had  another 
"  attack,"  during  which  she  had  gone»- 
Ditchley  never  quite  knew  how — to  that 
world  where  she  would  wake  up  in  her 
right  mind,  and  Heaven  would  be  as 
tender  over  her  as  her  dearly-loved  and 
loving  husband  was,  to  the  last,  in  this. 

There  was  no  dinner-party  at  which 
to  show  off  the  beautiful  new  gown ;  the 
Bector  was  too  shocked  and  sad  to  give 
any.  But  Lady  Emma  came,  and  Mrs. 
Scanlan  saw  her,  greatly  to  Mr.  Scan- 
lan's  delight  Nay,  the  bride  praised  so 
warmly  his  Josephine,  that  he  admired 
her  hunself  more  than  ever,  for  at  least 
ten  days,  and  took  great  interest  in  the 
handsome  appearance  she  would  make 
in  her  new  silk  dress.  But  Mrs.  Scan- 
lan herself  had  little  pleasure  in  it ;  and 
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though  she  tli.inkcJ  the  Iloctor  for  it, 
and  accepted  iL  kiuiily — as  indeed  tlie 
kindness  of  the  gift  deserved — ahe  laid 
it  by  in  ii  drawer,  almost  as  sadly  aa  if  it 
had  hecn  a  mouiiiing  weed. 


CIIAPTKR  IV. 

O.v  Josejihine  Scankn'a  Invely  faC8  ct 
slight  aliadow  was  now  deepening  every 
year  and  with  every  child— for  a  child 
came  almost  eveiy  year.  Fortunately — 
or  at  li'sat  an  said  the  ncighboura — hut 
did  the  mother  )^ fortunately,  not  all 
were  living ;  but  ere  ten  years  were 
past,  Wreu's  Nest  contained  eis  little 
nestlings,  growing  uji  from  bahies  into 
big  boys  and  girla — CiJsar,  Adrienne, 
Louis,  Gahrielle,  Jlartin,  C'atherinR 
Josephine  had  insisted  on  tlua  latter 
name,  in  remembrance  of  her  gentle, 
kindly,  vulgar,  good  old  mother-in-law, 
now  long  gone  to  her  rest.  Curiously 
enough,  exce[)t  Adrienne,  who  was  the 
plain  one  of  the  family,  but,  as  if  by 
tender  compensation,  the  sweetest  little 
soul  among  thera  all,  the  whole  of  the 
children  were  De  Bougainvilles — hand- 
8ome,  well-grown,  graceful ;  a  young  tribe 
that  any  mother  might  be  proud  of. 
And  she  was  very  proud  of  them,  and 
very  happy  in  them,  at  times — yet  still 
the  shadow  in  her  face  grew  and  grew. 

There  is  a  portrait  of  her,  taken  about 
this  time,  I  believe,  by  a  wandering 
artist  who  had  settled  for  the  summer 
at  Ditchley,  and  with  whom  the  Curate 
struck  up  one  of  his  sudden  friendships. 
Mr.  Summerhaycs,  attracted  by  Mrs. 
Scanlan's  beauty,  requested  permission 
to  paint  hor,  and  afterwards,  out  of 
politeness,  painted,  as  a  companion  pic- 
ture, her  husband  likewise. 

Xho  two  heads  are  very  characteristic. 
The  one  is  full  of  a  lo\'ely  gravity,  nay, 
Bomething  more,  for  the  expression  ia 
anxious  even  to  severity ;  in  the  other  is 
that  careless  insouciance,  which  may  be 
charming  in  itself,  but  which  has  the 
result  of  creating  in  other  people  its 
very  opposite.  That  painful  earnestness 
about  great  things  and  ainall,  that  un- 
natural and  exaggerated  "  taking  thought 


for  the  morrow,"  which  sometimes  grows 
to  be  an  actual  misfortune,  bo  as  to  make 
the  misery  of  to-day — might  never  hwa 
come  to  Josephuie,  if  her  Edward  had 
been  blessed  with  a  little  more  of  these 
qualities.  There  is  no  need  to  do  morft 
than  look  at  the  two  portraits,  speaking 
80  plainly  through  the  silence  of  years, 
in  order  to  detect  at  once  the  secret  of 
their  married  Lfe ;  how  that  the  hur- 
tben  which  the  man  shirked  and  shrunk 
from,  the  woman  had  to  take  up  and  bear. 
Josephine  Scanlan  did  this,  and  did  it 
to  the  end. 

Without  murmuring  either,  except, 
perhaps,  just  at  the  first.  There  might 
have  been  a  season  when,  like  moet 
young  wives  and  many-childed  mothere, 
ebe  had  expected  to  be  cherished  and 
taken  care  rf ;  to  be  protected  as  well  u 
loved  ;  helped  as  well  aa  admired  ;  but 
that  time  had  passed  by.  Not  without 
a  struggle  ;  still  it  did  pass,  and  she  ac- 
cepted her  destiny ;  accepted  it  as  a 
fact;  nay,  more,  as  a  natural  necessity. 
She  was  young  and  strong ;  physically, 
quite  as  strong  as  her  husband,  delicate 
though  her  appearance  was ;  morally,  no 
person  who  was  in  their  company  for  an 
hour  could  have  doubted  the  relative 
calibre  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scanlan.  A 
man  is  not  necessarily  "a  man,"  in  the 
true  spiritual  sense,  because  ho  happens 
to  wear  coat  and  trousers :  nor  is  a 
woman  always  of  the  "weaker  sex," 
because  she  has  a  soft  voice,  a  quiet 
manner,  a  feeble  and  feminine  frame.  I 
have  seen  many  and  many  a  couple  in 
which,  without  any  great  external  show 
of  the  thing.  Nature  seemed  to  'have 
adapted  herself  to  circumstances,  and 
"  turned  the  tables  "  in  a  most  wonderful 
way  between  husbands  and  wives,  giving 
to  the  one  wherewithal  to  supply  the 
other's  lack  ;  and  that  so  gradually,  so 
imperceptibly,  that  they  themselves 
scarcely  recognised  how  completely  they 
had  changed  places — the  man  becoming 
the  woman,  and  the  woman  the  man.  A 
sad  sight,  theoretically :  hut,  practically, 
often  not  so  sad  as  it  seems. 

Possibly,  Mrs.  Scanlan  grew  to  be 
dimly  conscious  of  one  fact  as  concerned 
herself  and  hei  husband, — that,  whether 
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or  not  she  was  the  deYerer,  he  being 
always  considered  such  a  brilliant  and 
talented  young  man, — she  was  certainly 
the  stronger,  wiser,  more  sensible  of  the 
two. '  But  at  any  rate  she  experienced 
its  results,  and  accepted  them,  and  the 
additional  duties  they  involved,  with  a 
great,  silent  courage,  such  as  the  ur- 
gency of  the  case  demanded.  For  she 
was  a  mother,  and  mothers  must  never 
know  either  despondency  or  fear. 

If  she  began  to  look  anxious  and  care- 
worn, so  careworn  that  it  spoiled  her 
beauty  and  made  her  husband  gradually 
become  indifferent  to  whatever  sort  of 
dress  she  wore,  it  was  no  wonder.  The 
mere  thought  of  her  children  was  enough 
to  weigh  her  down  night  and  day;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  incessant  physical 
weariness  of  taking  care  of  so  many  little 
folk,  bright,  loving,  mischievous  mon- 
keys, who  had  all  the  activity  of  healthy, 
country-bred  children,  placed  under  the 
very  simplest  discipline,  and  a  discipline 
that  was,  of  necessity,  wholly  maternal : 
for  the  father  took  less  and  less  notice 
of  them  every  day. 

She  did  not  spoil  them,  I  think — at 
least  Bridget  protested  she  never  did; 
that  she  always  kept  a  wholesome 
authority  over  them,  and  never  in- 
dulged them  in  any  way.  Poor  little 
souls !  there  was  small  opportunity  for 
indulgence  in  their  primitive,  all  but 
penurious  life ;  but  she  was  obliged  to 
see  them  growing  up  around  her,  almost 
as  wild  as  young  colts ;  deprived  of 
every  advantage  which  good  food,  good 
clothes,  good  society,  and  above  all  good 
education,  give  to  young  people ;  that 
unconscious  influence  of  outward  things, 
which  affects  children,  even  at  that  early 
age,  far  more  than  we  suspect 

Their  mother  saw  all  this ;  knew  all 
that  they  lacked;  which  she  would  have 
given  anything  to  provide  them  with. 
Yet  here  she  was,  bound  hand  and  foot 
\'ith  the  iron  bands  of  poverty ;  able 
tc  do  almost  nothing  for  them,  except 
love  them.  She  did  that.  God  only 
knows  how  a  mother's  heart  goes  out 
to  her  children — with  a  perfect  torrent 
of  passionate  devotedness — when  in  its 
other  channel,  deepest  and  holiest  of  all. 


the  natural  stream  is  slowly  drying  up ; 
or,  becoming,  as  Wordsworth  mournfully 
sings  of  it,  no  longer  a  living  fountain, 
but 

"A  comfortless  and  hidden  well." 

I  have  no  right  to  take  anything  for 
granted :  but  straws  show  which  way 
the  wind  blows  :  and  I  find  in  Mrs. 
Scanlan's  journal,  hidden  under  its  safe 
French,  many  a  sentence  such  as  this, 
which  betrays  a  good  deal  more  than 
appears  on  the  srurface. 

"  My  poor  Adrienne  is  ailing,  which 
casts  a  gloom  over  the  whole  house,  and 
makes  me  busier  than  ever ;  for  she  has 
grown  to  be  such  a  help  to  her  mother, 
dear  child  !  I  wish  I  could  take  her  to 
the  sea,  if  only  for  a  week  ;  but  how 
could  I  leave  home ;  leave  Papa  all  to 
himself?  Things  would  be  sure  to  go 
wrong  if  I  did ;  and,  besides,  Edward 
would  be  so  very  uncomfortable.  Nor 
should  I  like  to  propose  it :  for  it  would 
cost  a  deal  of  money ;  nearly  as  much 
as  that  projected  journey  of  his  to 
London  with  Mr.  Summerhayes,  against 
which  I  have  set  my  face  so  firmly,  tell- 
ing him  he  must  give  it  up ;  we  could 
not  possibly  afford  it. 

"Nor  can  we.  Even  with  all  the 
lightening  of  my  housekeeping  through 
Mr.  Oldham's  kindness"  (the  Kector  had 
long  ago  given  the  children  what  he 
called  "  a  quarter  of  a  cow,"  namely  a 
can  of  new  milk  daily,  with  eggs  and 
butter,  fruit  and  vegetables  in  unlimited 
supply,  from  his  own  farm  and  garden) — 
"  even  with  all  this,  I  shall  scarcely  suc- 
ceed in  making  ends  meet  this  Christ- 
mas; and  if  we  have  any  extraneous 
expenses  out  of  the  house,  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  pay  our  Christmas  bills. 
And  oh!  what  a  terrible  thing  that 
would  be;  sorer  than  anything  which 
has  yet  happened  to  us." 

Sore  things  had  happened  them,  occa- 
sionally; but  she  rarely  noted  them 
down  except  by  implication.  This,  per- 
haps, was  one  of  them. 

"  C^sar,  mon  petit  C^sar,  wearies  me 
to  let  him  learn  drawing  of  Mr.  Sum- 
merhayes. Not  that  he  has  any  par- 
ticular talent  for  it,  but  it  amuses  him. 
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ana  lie  likoa  it  LuUer  Iha 
And  it  takes  liira  away  I'vom  Lome — 
from  our  pour  littlo  house — goingsketch- 
ing  about  the  country  with  I'npa  and  Mr. 
Summerhayes.  Not  that  they  do  maoh 
work  i  indetd,  I  thiuk  Mr,  Summer- 
hayes has  little  need  to  work,  lie  is  not 
a  '  pool''  artist  apparently ;  but  it  is  a 
lively,  wandering  pleasant  life,  such  as 
moat  men  take  to  eagerly,  1  wish  Ed- 
ward did  not  take  to  it  quite  so  much ; 
it  does  no  good,  audit  is  very  expensive. 
I  myself  have  ou  great  faitli,  nov  a  very 
warm  interest  in  thifl  Mr.  Sumnieihayea. 
Still,  ho  is  a  pleasant  young  fellow 
enough  ;  my  husband  likes  him  and  ao 
do  my  children,  especially  my  two 
eldest,  toor  little  Adrienne,  who  at 
eleven  years  old  ia  twice  as  clever 


ried  Edward  Scanlan,  she  was  a  mere 
girl,  little  beyond  a  child,  aod  he  a 
grown  man,  at  least  he  considered  himaelf 
as  such.  Whem  she  developed  into  the 
woman  that  ahe  was,  a  creature  em- 
bodying mora  than  anyone  I  ever  knew 
Wordsworth's  picture  o£ 


her  brother  in  her  drawing 
things,  though  she  is  such  £ 
a  cbild — Adrienne,  I  see,  i 
Mr. 


ly  dot  of 
tii  adores 


"My"  children — alas!  adeep  meaning 
lies  under  that  siaall  word,  that  unim- 
pressive, apparently  unimportant  "  my." 

There  came  a  period  in  Jlrs.  Scanlan's 
marriage — as  it  does  in  many  a  marriage, 
which  looks  comfortable  enough  to  the 
world,  and  jogs  on  fairly  to  the  last — 
when  the  wife  was  gradually  bccominf» 
absorbed  in  the  mother.- — Now,  a  voice 
at  my  elbow,  and  one  I  carmot  choose 
but  listen  to,  knowing  it  is  often  both 
wiser  andtenderer  than  my  own,  whispers 
that  thie  is  a  wrong  thing,  a  wicked 
thing:  that  any  woman  who  deliberately 
prefers  her  chUdren  to  her  husband  is 
unworthy  the  name  of  wife.  To  which 
I  reply  that  no  man,  worthy  the  name 
of  husband,  need  ever  fear  that  his  wife 
will  love  him  less  than  she  loves  her 
children — the  tiling  ia  unnatural,  im- 
probable, impossible.  But  all  the 
shams  in  the  world  will  not  exalt  an 
unworthy  husband  into  a  position  whicli, 
even  if  he  had  it,  he  could  not  keep. 
He  will  hud  his  level,  and  the  children 
will  find  theirs,  in  the  heart  which  is 
never  likely  to  be  very  false  to  either, 

But  of  that  mysterious  thiug,  love, 
it  is  as  true  as  it  is  of  most  other  things, 
—  what  people  win  they  must  earn. 
When  Josephine  de  Bougainville  mar- 


be  remaining  still  what  he  was,  an 
overage  young  man,  no  better  than  most 
young  men  and  inferior  to  many, — the 
difference  between  the  two  ehowed  fear- 
fully plain.  Less  in  their  mental  than 
in  ^eir  moral  stature  ;  Edward  Scanlan 
was  a  very  clever  fellow  in  bis  way ; 
brilliant  with  all  Hibernian  briUiancy, 
and  the  Hibernian  aptitude  of  putting 
every  talent  well  forward,  so  that,  Uke 
the  shops  in  the  Bue  de  Bivoli  uid 
the  Palais  Boyal — all  the  jewallery  was 
ill  Ibe  windows.  ( If  mere  braiii.s  he  had 
quite  as  much  as  she  ;  or  even  if  he  had 
not,  it  would  have  mattered  little.  JIany 
a  clever  woman  loves  passionately  a  not 
particularly  clever  man,  when  she  sees 
in  his  nature  something  which  is  dif- 
ferent from,  and  nobler  than,  her  own. 
And  seeing  this  she  can  always  place 
herself,  quite  naturally,  in  the  inferior 
attitude,  which  to  all  women  and  wives 
is  at  once  so  delicious  and  so  indis- 
pensable. 

But  to  wake  up  from  that  love-dream 
and  lind  that  its  object  ia  quite  another 
sort  of  person  from  what  he  was  fondly 
imagined  to  be ;  that  her  affection  to- 
wards him  must,  if  it  is  to  continue  at 
all,  entirely  change  its  character,  and 
become  not  a  loving  up  but  a  loving 
down — an  excusing  of  weaknesses,  a 
covering  over  of  faults,  perhaps  a  delibe- 
rate pardoning  of  sins — this  must  be,  to 
any  ivife,  a  most  awful  blow.  Yet  it 
has  happened,  hundreds  of  times ;  and 
women  have  survived  it,  even  as  they 
survive  love-disappointments,  and  losses 
by  death,  and  other  agonizing  sorrows, 
by  which  Heaven  teaches  us  poor  mor- 
tals that  here  is  not  our  rest ;  and  tliat, 
deeper  than  anything  stock  phraseology 
can  teach,  comes  back  and  hack  upon  us 
the  lesson  of  life — to  lay  up  o 
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not  OTer-much  in  this  world,  but  in  that 
world  ''where  neither  moth  nor  rust 
doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  do  not 
break  through  nor  steal'' 

The  blow  falls,  but,  happily,  it  seldom 
falls  suddenly.  And  being  so  utterly 
irremediable,  womeu,  especially  those 
who  have  children,  become  reconciled 
to  it  j  make  the  best  of  it ;  take  it  as 
other  women  have  done  before  them, 
and  pass  gradually  out  of  its  first  blind- 
ing darkness  into  that  twilight  stage  of 
much-enduring  matrimony,  which  seems 
to  be  the  lot  of  so  many,  and  with 
which  so  many  are  apparently  quite 
content.  Nevertheless,  to  those  happy 
wives,  who,  thank  God !  know  what  it 
is  to  live  daily  and  hourly  in  the  fall 
daylight  of  satisfied  love,  such  a 
region  appears  only  a  better  sort  of 
Hades,  peopled  with  the  flitting  ghosts 
of  departed  joys. 

Into  that  silent  valley  of  endless 
shade,  the  young  matron,  Josephine 
Scanlau,  had  slowly  passed. 

I  do  not  allege  that  her  husband  was 
unkind  to  her :  personal  unkindness  was 
not  in  his  nature ;  he  was  for  too  easy 
and  good-tempered  for  that.  It  would 
almost  have  been  better  if  he  had  been 
a  little  unkind  sometimes.  Many  a  bad- 
tempered  man  is  not  essentially  a  bad 
man,  and  a  woman  like  Josephine  could 
have  borne  patiently  some  small  ill- 
usage,  had  it  come  from  a  husband 
whom  in  other  things  she  could  deeply 
respect.  I  have  heard  her  say  some- 
times, ''  that  common  men  bretJc  their 
wives*  heads,  and  gentlemen  their  hearts : 
and  the  former  was  a  less  heinous  crime 
than  the  latter."  Be  that  as  it  may,  I 
think  she  herself  would  have  borne 
any  personal  wrong  easier  than  to  sit 
still,  and  endure  the  maddening  sight 
of  watching  her  youth's  idol  slowly 
crumble  down  into  the  very  conunonest 
of  clay. 

It  may  be  urged,  first,  why  did  she 
set  him  up  as  an  idol,  when  he  was  but 
an  ordinary  man?  Well,  that  may 
have  been  a  very  silly  thing,  yet  do  not 
all  women  do  it?  And  would  their 
love  be  much  worth  having  if  they  did 
not  do  it  % — Secondly,  finding  him  to  be 


what  he  was,  why  did  she  not  try  to 
improve  him  1 

It  is  a  melancholy  fetct,  that  some  men 
cannot  be  improved.  A  strong  nature, 
warped  to  evil,  may  be  gradually  bent 
back  again  to  good ;  but  over  a  weak 
nature  no  person  has  any  power ;  there 
is  nothing  to  catch  hold  of;  it  is  like 
throwing  out  the  ship's  sheet-anchor 
into  shifting  sands.  Edward  Scanlan's 
higher  impulses  were  as  little  permanent 
as  his  lower  ones.  ''  Unstable  as  water 
thou  shalt  not  excel,"  had  been  his  curse 
through  life;  though — so  bright  and 
sweet  are  the  self-delusions  of  youth — 
it  was  not  for  some  years  that  his  wife 
discovered  it. 

And,  mercifully,  Ditchley  did  not  dis* 
cover  it  at  all,  at  least  not  for  a  long 
time.  It  was  one  of  those  failings 
which  do  not  show  outside.  He  was 
still  the  most  interesting  of  men  and  of 
clergymen;  played  first  fiddle  in  all 
societies;  and  if  he  did  hang  up  that 
invaluable  instrument  at  his  own  door, 
why,  nobody  was  any  the  wiser:  his 
wife  never  told.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it 
was  rather  a  comfort  to  her  to  have  the 
fiddling  silenced  within  the  house — ^it 
would  have  been  such  a  cruel  contrast 
to  the  struggle  that  went  on  there  :  the 
continual  battle  with  toil,  poverty,  and 
grinding  care. 

The  one  bit  of  sunshine  at  Wren's 
Kest  was  undoubtedly  the  children. 
Eough  as  they  were,  they  were  very 
good  children,  better  than  many  rich 
men's  offepring  in  their  self-denial,  self- 
dependence,  and  uncomplaining  gaiety 
amidst  all  deprivations,  which  they, 
however,  having  never  known  anything 
better,  did  not  much  feeL  Here,  too, 
the  Irish  light-heartedness  of  their 
&ithful  Bridget  stood  them  in  good 
stead ;  and  their  mother's  French 
adaptability  taught  them  to  make  the 
best  of  things.  The  little  girls  began 
to  do  house- work,  sew,  and  mind  the 
baby;  the  little  boys  to  garden  and  help 
their  mother  in  all  sorts  of  domestic 
ways;  and  this  at  an  age  when  most 
chUdren  are  still  in  a  state  of  nursery 
helplessness,  or  worse.  The  incessant 
activity  of  little  people,  which  in  well- 
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look  oftener  ihan  lie  could  help  into 
G^sai^s  honest  eyes,  wluch  sometimes 
expressed  such  intense  astonishment,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  at  the  father's  words 
and  ways;  and  he  gave  up  petting  little 
Adiieune,  who  sometimes,  when  he  did 
something  that  "grieved  Mother,"  fol- 
lowed him  about  the  house  with  mute 
looks  of  such  gentle  reproach  that  he 
could  not  stand  them.  His  love  of  ap- 
probation was  so  strong  that  he  could 
not  bear  to  be  disapproved  of,  even  by 
a  child;  but  he  did  not  try  to  amend 
matters  and  win  approval ;  he  only  got 
vexed,  and  took  the  usual  remedy  of  an 
uneasy  conscience — he  ran  away. 

Alas  for  his  wife !  the  woman Jwho 
had  to  excuse  him  not  only  to  herself 
but  to  these  others — the  quick-sighted 
little  people,  whose  feelings  were  so 
fresh  and  clear — ^what  must  her  diffi- 
culties have  been )  And  when,  all  ex- 
cuses failing  before  her  stern  sense  of 
absolute  right, —  the  justice  without 
which  mercy  is  a  miserable  weakness  or 
a  cowardly  sham  —  the  duty  towards 
Grod,  which  is  beyond  all  obedience  to 
man — she  had,  as  her  sole  resource,  to 
maintain  a  dead  silence  towards  her 
children  with  regard  to  their  father 
— ^how  terrible  her  trial  1 

The  only  comfort  was,  that  nobody 
knew  it.  r.  Ditchley  pitied  the  Curate's 
wife  for  many  things :  because  she  had 
such  narrow  means  and  such  a  large 
family;  because,  being  such  a  charming, 
elegant,  and  accomplished  woman,  she 
was  only  a  curate's  wife,  doomed  to 
have  her  light  hidden  under  a  bushel 
all  her  days.  But  it  never  thought  of 
pitying  her  for  the  one  only  thing  for 
which  she  would  have  pitied  herself — 
the  blank  in  her  heart  where  an  idol 
should  have  been — the  sad  silence  there 
instead  of  singing  —  the  dull  patience 
and  forbearance  which  had  taken  the 
place  of  joy  and  love. 

No  wonder  that  her  beauty  began  to 
fade,  that  her  cheerfulness  declined,  or 
was  only  prominent  in  her  intercourse 
with  childGren — ^her  own  and  other  peo- 
ple's. Grown-up  people  she  rather 
avoided;  her  neighbours,  with  whom 
she  had    been  so  popular  once,   said 


among  themselves  that  !MJrs.  Scanlan 
was  not  quite  so  pleasant  as  she  used  to 
be ;  was  overridden  by  domestic  cares, 
and  growing  rather  unsocial,  hard,  and 
cold.  Kay,  some  of  them  sympathised 
with  her  husband  in  having  so  little  of 
a  companion  in  his  wife,  and  quite 
understood  how  it  was  he  went  out  so 
much,  and  alone;  one  or  two  married 
ladies,  who  were  very  well  off  and  had 
no  children,  blamed  her  openly  for  this ; 
and  said  it  was  "all  her  fault  if  Mr. 
Scanlan  went  too  much  into  society." 

Mrs.  Scanlan  heard  it,  of  course. 
Birds  of  the  air  always  carry  such  a 
matter.  She  heard,  and  set  her  Ups  to- 
gether in  that  stem  hard  lino  whidi  was 
becoming  natural  to  them,T~but  she  said 
not  a  word.  She  never  defended  her- 
self at  all,  either  then  or  afterwards^ 
So,  by  degrees,  the  kindliest  of  the 
Ditchley  ladies  left  her  to  herself,  to 
carry  out  her  lonely  life  at  Wren's  Nest> 
which  was  a  good  mile  away  from  the 
town  and  its  prying  gossip.  Often  she 
passed  days  and  weeks  without  receiving 
a  single  visitor,  and  then  the  visiting 
was  confined  to  an  exchange  of  caUs,  at 
long  intervals,  kept  up,  Ditchley  owned, 
for  civility's  sake,  and  chiefly  out  of 
respect  to  Mr.  Scimlan.  He  was  popu- 
lar enough ;  not  run  after  quite  as  much 
as  at  first,  perhaps,  yet  still  very  well 
liked  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  always 
welcotne  in  any  society.  But  it  was 
such  exceedingly  up-hill  work  keeping 
up  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Scanlan. 

One  person,  however,  maintained  to- 
wards her  a  firm  fidelity,  and  that  was 
the  Eector.  Kot  that  he  showed  it  in 
any  strongly  demonstrative  way — he 
was  by  no  means  a  demonstrative  man 
— but  he  always  spoke  of  her  in  the 
highest  terms,  as  *'  a  first-rate  woman," 
and  specially  "  a  woman  who  could  hold 
her  tongue."  And  though,  from  some- 
thing she  let  fall  in  thanking  him  for 
her  silk  dress,  he  delicately  forbore 
making  her  any  more  personal  presents, 
his  thoughtful  kindness  with  regard  to 
the  children  was  continual. 

He  did  not  raise  his  curate's  salary, 
in  spite  of  many  a  broad  hint  from  that 
gentleman;  but  he  helped  the  house- 


its  Avas  broached.  "  I  won- 
cM  j<ay?  Anyhow,  she'd 
tliaii  most  men;  and  she'd 
[o<s  which  isn't  always  the 
ur  ]•  arsons.  Their  religion's 
1  and  in  their  months;  I'd 
it   a   bit  plainer  in  their 

si  low  that  the  Curate's  was 
"  religious  "  family.  They 
the  forms  of  piety;  had 
e  a  day,  and  so  on;  the 
always  open  on  Mr.  Scan- 
an«l  tossing  about  in  his 
Avas  read  aloud  enough, 
3  Epistles,  for  all  the  house- 
V  it  by  heart.  But  Bridget 
,  her  mistress  had  confessed 
rs,  to  hear  certain  portions 
J  read  actually  turned  her 
lie  liad  laid  it  aside  long 
•me  to  it  with  a  fresh  and 
g  soul,  free  from  all  the 
iations  of  the  past. 
'  Scanlan  household  strug- 
g  "from  hand  to  mouth" — 
^  ide  space  between  the  hand 
ith ;  while  many  a  time  it 
)sephine's  vigilance  to  take 
I  the  hand  which  led  to  the 
e  ])oor  hungry  mouths  of 
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Scanlan  would  go  on  for  days  and 
playing  on  the  brink  of  a  pre< 
rather  than  acknowledge  it  was 
cipice,  or  speak  of  it  as  such.  K 
liked  even  to  open  his  lips  on  wl 
called  "  unpleasant  subjects."  H 
all  these  to  his  wife.  "Do  you  ni 
it,  my  dear,"  he  would  say ;  "you  w 
so  beautifully."  The  little  flatter 
now  awoke  in  her  a  passing  smil 
she  managed  the  troubles  for  all  tl 

At  length  a  day  came  wher 
could  not  manage  them  any  lo 
when  she  was  obliged  to  insist 
her  husband's  speaking  out  his  m: 
her  upon  the  critical  position  of 
affairs. 

Very  much  astonished  was  poo 
Scanlan !  Surely  this  pressure  mi 
all  a  mistake,  springing  from  his 
overweening  anxiety  about  mone^ 
ters ;  an  anxiety  common  to  all  mo 
he  thought 

"  It  is  not  a  mistake,"  said  she  ci 
though  with  a  hot  cheek.    "  See  li 

And  she  laid  before  him,  writtei 
in  plain  black  and  white,  all  the 
they  owed  and  all  the  money  the 
in  hand  to  meet  thenL  It  was  a  ] 
deficit 

Mr.  Scanlan  took  up  the  Danei 
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you  with  it.    Kor  would  I  have  done 
80,  till  the  last  extremity/' 

"  I  can't  conceive  what  you  mean  by 
the  last  extremity.  And  how  has  it  all 
come  about  ?  It  must  be  your  fault,  for 
you  manage  everything,  and  spend  every- 
thing." 

"  Kot  quite,"  said  she,  and  put  before 
him  a  second  list  of  figures,  in  two  lines, 
headed  severally  "  House  expenses"  and 
"  Papa's  expenses."  It  was  remarkable 
how  equal  the  sum  total  of  each  was; 
and,  naturally,  this  fact  made  Papa  very 
angry.  He  burst  out  into  some  very 
bitter  words,  which  his  wife  received  in 
stolid  silence. 

I  do  not  here  praise  Josephine  Scan- 
Ian;  I  think  she  must  have  gradually 
j,'ot  into  a  hard  way  of  saying  and  doing 
things,  which,  no  doubt,  was  very  aggra- 
vating to  the  impulsive  Irish  nature  of 
her  husband.  He  was  fond  of  her  still,  in 
his  sort  of  selfish  way,  and  he  liked  to 
have  her  love  and  her  approbation.  He 
would  have  been  much  better  pleased,  no 
doubt,  had  she  put  her  arms  about  his  neck 
with  "  Never  mind,  dearest  Edward  !" 
and  passed  the  whole  thing  over,  instead 
of  standing  in  front  of  him  thus — the 
embodiment  of  moral  right — a  sort  of 
domestic  Themis,  pointing  with  one 
hand  to  those  terrible  lines  of  figures, 
and  pressing  the  other  tightly  upon  her 
heart,  the  agitated  beating  of  which  he 
did  not  know.  But  she  stood  quite 
still,  betraying  no  weakness.  The  thing 
had  to  be  done,  and  she  did  it;  in  what 
seemed,  to  her,  the  best  and  only  way. 
There  might  have  been  another,  a  gentler 
way  :  but  I  do  not  know.  Alas  !  that 
one  unfailing  strength  of  a  wife,  the 
power  of  appeal  to  her  husband's  con- 
science, certain  that  eyen  if  he  has  erred 
a  little,  his  sense  of  duty  will  soon  right 
itself;  this  engine  of  righteous  power 
was  wanting  to  poor  Mrs.  Scanlan.  She 
had  tried  it  so  often  and  found  it  feU, 
that  now  she  never  tried  it  any  more. 

She  stood  in  dead  silence,  waiting 
until  his  torrent  of  words  had  expended 
itself ;  then  she  said, — 

"  !N"ow,  without  more  talking,  we  had 
better  see  what  is  best  to  be  done." 

"Done?    Why,  what   can  we  do? 


Where  was  the  use  of  your  coming  to 
me  about  all  this  %  I'm  not  Midas ;  I 
can't  turn  pebbles  into  pounds  !"  And 
even  in  the  midst  of  his  annoyance  Mr. 
Scanlan  smiled  at  his  own  apt  illus- 
tration. 

His  wife  might  have  replied,  that  to 
throw  away  pounds  like  pebbles  was 
more  in  his  line,  but  she  checked  the 
sharp  answer  and  made  none  at  all. 

"  I  cannot  imagine  what  is  to  be 
done,"  he  continued.  "  If  we  had.  any 
relatives,  any  friends  to  whom  I  could 
have  applied " 

"  We  have  none,  happily." 

"  Why  do  you  say  happily  1  But  I 
know  your  crotchets  on  this  head.  You 
are  totally  mistaken,  Josephine.  Friends 
ought  to  help  one  another.  Does  not 
Scripture  itself  say,  *  Give  to  him  that 
asketh,  and  from  him  that  would  borrow 
of  thee,  turn  not  thou  away.'  " 

"  But  Scripture  does  not  say,  *  Go  a 
borrowing,  knowing  all  the  while  that 
you  never  can  pay.'  " 

"  Nonsense !  We  should  pay  in 
course  of  time." 

"  We  might,  but  I  should  be  sorry  to 
risk  the  experiment.  No :  fortunately 
for  them  and  us,  we  have  no  friends." 

She  spoke  in  such  a  measured,  impas- 
sive voice,  that  Mr.  Scanlan  looked  at 
her,  uncertain  whether  she  were  in  jest 
or  earnest,  pleased  or  vexed. 

"You  are  an  odd  kind  of  woman, 
Josephine;  much  more  so  than  you 
used  to  be.  I  can't  understand  you  at 
all.  But  come,  since  my  idea  is  scouted, 
what  plan  do  you  propose  1  I  leave  it 
all  to  you,  for  I  am  sick  of  the  whole 
matter."  And  he  threw  himself  on  the 
sofa  with  a  weary  and  much  injured  air. 

She  sat  down  by  him,  and  suggested 
a  very  simple  scheme — selling  some  of 
her  jewellery,  which  was  valuable,  and 
almost  useless  to  her  now.  But  she 
had  reckoned  without  her  host.  The 
sacrifice  which  to  Mrs.  Scanlan  had 
seemed  trifling,  to  l^lr.  Scanlan  appeared 
quite  dreadful. 

"  What  !  part  with  these  lovely 
emeralds  and  diamonds,  which  have 
been  so  much  admired,  and  which  make 
you  look  well-dressed,  however  careless 
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yiiu  are  in  other  ways  i  Anil  sell  them 
in  Uitchlpy,  tli.it  Bomt'  nf^iglitour  may 
parado  thora  before  your  vory  face,  and 
proclaim  to  all  tlie  worlil  how  poor  we 
nro  )  Intolerable  !  I  will  nuver  aUow 
it ;  you  must  not  think  of  such  a 
thing." 

But  finding  she  still  diil  think  of  it, 
ho  took  another  tack,  aud  appealed  to 
her  feelings. 

"  [  wonder  at  ynu  !  To  sell  my  gifts, 
and  my  poor  father's  and  miHlier'a — the 
pretty  things  you  used  to  look  bo  sweet 
in  when  we  woro  first  married  !  Jose- 
phine,  you  must  have  the  heart  of  a 

"Have  11"  cried  she.  "I  almost 
wish  1  had."  And  as  her  husband  put 
his  arm  round  her,  she  burst  into  tears  ; 
Tipon  wliich  he  began  to  caress  and 
coax  hor,  and  she  to  excuse  liim. ;  think- 
ing, after  all,  it  was  loving  of  him  to 
wish  not  to  part  with  these  mementoes  of 
old  days.  "  Oh,  Edward,"  she  said,  lean- 
ing her  head  against  his  shoulder,  "we 
used  to  be  so  fond  of  one  another." 

"  Used  to  be  ^  I  hope  we  are  still. 
You  are  a  very  good  wife  to  me,  and  I 
am  sure  I  try  to  he  a  good  husband  to 
you.  Wc  should  never  have  these  dif- 
ferences at  all,  if  you  would  only  mind 
what  I  say,  and  not  huld  to  your  own 
opinion  so  firmly.  Iteinember,  the  hus- 
band is  head  of  the  wife,  and  she  must 

Here  Edward  Soanlan  assumed  rather 
a  lordly  air,  which  he  usually  did  when 
his  Jose]>hine  was  particularly  humble. 
Like  most  men  of  his  character,  he  re- 
sembled that  celebrated  nettle  which,  if 
you  "tenderly  touch  it" — 


"It  is  no  use,  ray  dear,"  continued 
he ;  "  you  must  give  in  to  me  a  little 
more.  The  root  of  aU  our  miseries  is 
our  being  so  poor,  which  wo  always 
shall  be  while  we  stick  in  the  mud  of 
Uitchley — this  wretched  country  town, 
where  I  am  not  half  appreciated.  As  I 
have  so  often  said,  we  must  remove  to 
London." 


A  Brave  Lady. 


Mra.  Seanlan  drew  back  from  him, 
turning  so  white  that  he  waa  frigh- 
tened. 

"  My  dear,  you  are  ill.  Have  a  glass 
of  wine,     Bridget !    Here,  Bridget  1 " 

"  Don't  call  her.  I  need  it  not.  And, 
hesides,  there  is  no  wine  in  the  house." 
"Then  there  ought  to  be,"  returned 
Mr.  Seanlan,  angrily ;  for  this  too  wa« 
a  sore  subject.  He  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  old-fashioned  school  of  con- 
sidering stimulants  a  necessity.  Old 
Mr.  Seanlan  used  to  imbibe  his  bottle 
of  port  a  day,  and  young  Mr.  Soanlaa 
his  three  or  four  glasses  :  which  habit, 
Josephine,  accustomed  to  her  father's 
French  abstinence,  had  greatly  disliked, 
and  succeeded  in  breaking  bim  olS'  from 
Just  in  time,  before  their  changed  circum- 
stances required  him  to  do  so  as  a  point 
of  economy.  He  did  it  cheerfully  enough, 
for  he  was  no  drunkard  ;  still  be  some- 
times went  hack  to  the  old  leaven,  en- 
joyed and  envied  the  wine  at  other 
men's  tables,  and  grumbled  sorely  at  the 
want  of  it  at  his  owa. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Josephine,  I  won't 
stand  this  miserable  penury  any  longer. 
That  a  man  like  me  should  he  hidden 
in  this  hole  of  a  place,  deprived  of  every 
comfort  of  life,  and  hindered  from  taking 
his  rightful  position  in  the  world,  is  a 
very  great  shame.  It  must  be  some- 
body's fault  or  other." 

"  ^\'hose  V — At  the  flash  of  her  eyes 
his  own  fell. 

"  Kot  yours,  my  dear  ;  I  never  meant 
to  accuse  you  of  it.  Xor  the  children's 
— though  it  is  an  uncomfortable  fact 
that  a  man  with  a  family  is  much  more 
hampered,  and  kept  back  in  the  world, 
than  a  man  who  has  none.  Still,  tbey 
can't  help  it,  poor  little  things  !  But 
I  am  sure  it  would  he  a  great  deal  better 
for  them,  and  even  for  you,  if  we  had  a 
ivider  sphere.     ^Ve  Jiiust  go  and  live  in 

But  he  said  "  must "  very  doubtfully, 
being  aware  of  his  wife's  mind  on  the 
subject. 

This  bone  of  contention  had  been 
thrown  between  the  husband  and  wife 
by  Mr.  Summerhayes,  the  aitist.  Ho 
had  persuaded   Edward   Seanlan,  who 
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was  easily  enongli  persuaded  by  any- 
body >  tbat  his  great  talents  for  preaching 
were  entirely  wasted  in  the  provinces  ; 
that  if  he  came  to  the  metropolis,  and 
reQted  a  proprietary  chapel^  crowds 
would  flock  to  hear  him  :  Irish  elo- 
quence was  so  highly  appreciated.  He 
would  soon  become  as  popular  in  London 
as  he  had  been  in  Dublin,  and  derive  a 
large  income  from  his  pew-rents,  besides 
being  in  a  much  more  independent 
position  as  preacher  in  a  licensed  Church 
of  England  chapel,  than  as  curate  of 
a  country  parish.  At  the  time,  Jose- 
phine had  been  able  to  reason  the  scheme 
out  of  his  head,  showing  him  that  the 
whole  thing  was  a  matter  of  chance, 
built  upon  premises  which  probably  did 
not  exUt,  and  running  certain  risks  for 
very  uncertain  benefits.  Her  arguments 
were  so  strong,  that,  with  his  usual 
habit  of  agreeing  with  the  last  speaker, 
her  husband  had  agreed  with  her — at 
first :  still  he  went  back  and  back  upon 
the  project ;  and  whenever  he  was  rest- 
less, or  sick,  or  dissatisfied,  brought  it 
up  again — using  all  the  old  complain- 
ings, and  old  inducements,  just  as  if 
she  had  never  set  them  aside ;  proving, 
with  that  clear  common  sense  of  hers, 
that  such  a  project  was  worse  than  im- 
prudent— ^all  but  insana  Still,  by  this 
time  she  had  ceased  to  argue ;  she  simply 
held  her  peace — and  her  own  opinion. 

"  We  must  not  go  to  London,  Edward. 
It  would  be  utter  ruin  to  both  me,  the 
children,  and  yourself." 

*'Ay,  there  it  is,"  returned  he  bit- 
terly ;  "  *  me '  first,  the  children  second, 
your  husband  last — always  last." 

This  form  of  her  speech  had  been 
purely  accidental,  and  if  it  sprung  from 
an  underlying  truth,  that  truth  was 
unrecognised  by  herself.  So,  naturally, 
her  whole  soul  sprang  up  indignant  at 
her  husband's  injustice. 

"  I  do  not  think  of  myself  first ;  that 
is  not  my  way — not  any  mother's  way. 
My  whole  life  is  spent  for  you  and  the 
children,  and  you  know  it.  I  am  right 
in  what  I  say.  And  I  will  not  have 
my  poor  lambs  carried  away  from  here, 
where  at  least  we  have  bread  to  eat,  and 
one  or  two  people  who  care  for  us,  and 
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taken  up  to  London  to  starve.     I  mil 
not  J  Edward." 

She  spoke  so  loudly  that  Adrienne 
put  her  Uttle  anxious  face  in  at  the  par- 
lour-door, asking  "if  Mother  called)'* 
Then  the  mother  came  to  her  right 
senses  at  once. 

"  No,  my  darling,"  she  whispered,  put- 
ting the  child  out,  and  shutting  the  door 
after  her.  **  Run  away ;  Papa  and  I 
are  busy  talking." 

Then  she  turned,  saying  gently, 
'*  Husband,  I  beg  your  pardon." 

"You  have  need,"  said  he,  grimly. 
But  he  was  not  of  a  grim  nature,  and 
when  she  further  made  concessions,  he 
soon  came  round. 

"  Nevertheless,"  she  said,  when  they 
were  quite  reconciled,  "I  hold  to  my 
point.  I  cannot  consent  to  this  scheme 
of  yours,  or  rather  of  Mr.  Summer- 
hayes'." 

"You  are  very  unjust — you  always 
were — ^to  my  friend  Summerhayes.  He 
is  a  capital  fellow,  worth  any  number 
of  the  stupid  folk  of  Ditchley — associa- 
tions quite  unfitted  for  a  man  like  me. 
But  if  you  will  have  me  thrown  away 
— bury  your  husbamd  all  his  life  down 
here,  like  a  diamond  in  a  dung-hill — 
why,  take  your  way !  Only  you  must 
also  take  the  consequences." 

"  I  will !  "  she  said.  And  then  her 
heart  smote  her  once  more.  She  had 
been  so  furious,  Edward  so  good-tem- 
pered, and  he  had  yielded  to  her  so 
completely,  that  her  generous  nature 
recoiled  from  accepting  what  seemed 
such  a  sacrifice  from  him  to  her.  She 
could  not  have  done  it,  were  there  only 
herself  to  think  of.  But  —  those  six 
children !  And  a  vision  rose  up  before 
her  of  London  as  she  had  seen  it,  only 
once  in  her  life — passing  through  from 
Ireland  to  Ditchley ; — ghastly  London, 
where,  in  the  midst  of  splendour,  people 
can  so  easily  die  of  want  As,  supposing 
her  husband  were  unsuccessful,  her  poor 
little  children  might  die.  No,  she  could 
not  consent.  Besides,  what  use  would 
it  be  if  she  did  ?  They  had  no  money 
whatsoever,  not  even  enough  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  journey. 

Still,  remorse  for   her  hardness  to* 


iider  nt  you  !  To  sell  mygifls, 
jiooi'  f^Ulior's  and  mother's — the 
iiigij  yi>u  used  to  look  bo  sweet 
1VC  were  first  married  I  Joae- 
011  tiHL.'it  have  the  heart  of  a 


iried  she,     "  I  almost 
her  husband  pnt 
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'ounil  her,  she  buret  mto  tears  ; 
iiicli  lib  began  to  caress  and 
,  and  she  to  excose  him  :  think- 
r  all,  it  was  loving  of  him  to 
.  to  part  with  these  mementooa  of 
.  "  Ob,  Edward,"  she  said,  lean- 
head  against  hie  shoulder,  "we 
be  BO  fond  of  one  another." 
d  to  be  ?  I  hope  we  ai*  still, 
a  very  good  wife  to  me,  and  I 
I  trj'  to  be  a  good  husband  to 
I'e  slitiuld  never  have  those  dif- 
at  all,  if  you  would  only  miiid 
say,  and  not  hold  to  your  own 
so  fimily.  Bemember,  the  hus- 
licad  of  the  wife,  and  she  must 

EdwanI  Scanlan  assumed  rather 
air,  ivliich  he  usually  did  when 
phine  was  particularly  humble, 
ist  nii-'n  of  his  character,  he  re- 
that  OL'lebrated  nettle  which,  if 
iderly  touch  it" — 


up  in  the  old-fi 
sidering  stimulants  a  necessi 
Mr.  Scanlan  used  to  imbibe  1 
of  port  a  day,  and  young  Ml 
his  three  or  four  glasses:  wh 
Josephine,  accustomed  to  hei 
French  abatlnetice,  bad  greatly 
and  succeeded  in  breaking  bin 
just  in  time,  before  their  change 
stance?  required  him  to  do  so  t 
of  economy.  Hediditcheerfull 
for  he  was  no  drunkard  ;  still 
times  went  back  to  the  old  h 
joyed  and  envied  the  wine 
men's  tables,  and  grumbled  soi 
want  of  it  at  his  own. 

■'  I  tell  you  wbat,  Josephint 
stand  this  miaerable  penury  ai 
That  a  man  like  me  sbould  1 
in  this  hole  of  a  place,  deprivei 
comfort  of  life,  and  hindered  fri 
hia  rightful  position  in  the  v 
very  great  shame.  It  must 
body's  fault  or  other." 

"  Whose  1  "—At  the  flash  a 
Iiis  own  fell. 

"Sot yours,  my  dear;  I  nff 
to  accuse  you  of  it.  Nor  ths 
— though  it  is  an  uncomfot 
that  a  man  with  a  family  is  a 
hampered,  and  kept  back  in  1 
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was  easily  enough  persuaded  hj  any- 
body,  that  his  great  talents  for  preaching 
were  entirely  wasted  in  the  provinces  ; 
that  if  he  came  to  the  metropolis,  and 
rented  a  proprietary  chapel^  crowds 
would  flock  to  hear  him  :  Irish  elo- 
quence was  so  highly  appreciated.  He 
would  soon  become  as  popular  in  London 
as  he  had  been  in  Dublin,  and  derive  a 
large  income  from  his  pew-rents,  besides 
being  in  a  much  more  independent 
position  as  preacher  in  a  licensed  Church 
of  England  chapel,  than  as  curate  of 
a  country  parish.  At  the  time,  Jose- 
phine had  been  able  to  reason  the  scheme 
out  of  his  head,  showing  him  that  the 
whole  thing  was  a  matter  of  chance, 
built  upon  premises  which  probably  did 
not  exist,  and  running  certain  risks  for 
very  uncertain  benefits.  Her  arguments 
were  so  strong,  that,  with  his  usual 
habit  of  agreeing  with  the  last  speaker, 
her  husband  had  agreed  with  her — at 
first :  still  he  went  back  and  back  upon 
the  project :  and  whenever  he  was  rest- 
less, or  sick,  or  dissatisfied,  brought  it 
up  again — using  all  the  old  complain- 
ings, and  old  inducements,  just  as  if 
she  had  never  set  them  aside ;  proving, 
with  that  clear  common  sense  of  hers, 
that  such  a  project  was  worse  than  im- 
prudent— all  but  insana  Still,  by  this 
time  she  had  ceased  to  argue ;  she  simply 
held  her  peace — and  her  own  opinion. 

"  We  must  not  go  to  London,  Edward. 
It  would  be  utter  ruiii  to  both  me,  the 
children,  and  yourself." 

"Ay.  there  it  is,"  returned  he  bit- 
terly ;  "  *  me '  first,  the  children  second, 
your  husband  last — always  last." 

This  form  of  her  speech  had  been 
purely  accidental,  and  if  it  sprung  from 
an  underlying  truth,  that  truth  was 
unrecognised  by  herself.  So,  naturally, 
her  whole  soul  sprang  up  indignant  at 
her  husband's  injustice. 

"  I  do  not  think  of  myself  first ;  that 
is  not  my  way — not  any  mother's  way. 
My  whole  life  is  spent  for  you  and  the 
children,  and  you  know  it.  I  am  right 
in  what  I  say.  And  I  will  not  have 
my  poor  lambs  carried  away  from  here, 
where  at  least  we  have  bread  to  eat,  and 
one  or  two  people  who  care  for  us,  and 
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taken  up  to  London  to  starve.     I  mil 
noty  Edward." 

She  spoke  so  loudly  that  Adrienne 
put  her  Uttle  anxious  face  in  at  the  par- 
lour-door, asking  "if  Mother  called?'* 
Then  the  mother  came  to  her  right 
senses  at  once. 

"  No,  my  darling,"  she  whispered,  put- 
ting the  child  out,  and  shutting  the  door 
after  her.  **  Run  away ;  Papa  and  I 
are  busy  talking." 

Then  she  turned,  saying  gently, 
"  Husband,  I  beg  your  pardon." 

"You  have  need,"  said  he,  grimly. 
But  he  was  not  of  a  grim  nature,  and 
when  she  further  made  concessions,  he 
soon  came  round. 

"  Nevertheless,"  she  said,  when  they 
were  quite  reconciled,  "I  hold  to  my 
point.  I  cannot  consent  to  this  scheme 
of  yours,  or  rather  of  Mr.  Summer- 
hayes'." 

"You  are  very  unjust — you  always 
were— to  my  friend  Summerhayes.  He 
is  a  capital  fellow,  worth  any  number 
of  the  stupid  folk  of  Ditchley — associa- 
tions quite  unfitted  for  a  man  like  me. 
But  if  you  will  have  me  thrown  away 
— bury  your  husbamd  all  his  life  down 
here,  like  a  diamond  in  a  dung-hill — 
why,  take  your  way !  Only  you  must 
also  take  the  consequences." 

"  I  will !  "  she  said.  And  then  her 
heart  smote  her  once  more.  She  had 
been  so  furious,  Edward  so  good-tem- 
pered, and  he  had  yielded  to  her  so 
completely,  that  her  generous  nature 
recoiled  from  accepting  what  seemed 
such  a  sacrifice  from  him  to  her.  She 
could  not  have  done  it,  were  there  only 
herself  to  think  of.  But — those  six 
children !  And  a  vision  rose  up  before 
her  of  London  as  she  had  seen  it,  only 
once  in  her  life — passing  through  from 
Ireland  to  Ditchley ; — ghastly  LondoUi 
where,  in  the  midst  of  splendour,  people 
can  so  easily  die  of  want  As,  supposing 
her  husband  were  unsuccessful,  her  poor 
little  children  might  die.  No,  she  could 
not  consent.  Besides,  what  use  would 
it  be  if  she  did  1  They  had  no  money 
whatsoever,  not  even  enough  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  journey. 

Still,  remorse  for   her  hardness  to* 


nlor  at  you !  To  sell  mygifta, 
loor  father's  and  motlier'a — the 
iig^  ynu  used  to  look  bo  aveet 
ivc  wiTo  first  married  !  Jose- 
)ii  iiHist  haye  the  heart  of  a 
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iJ."  And  as  her  husband  put 
ounj  lier,  she  buist  into  tears  ; 
lich  ho  began  to  caress  and 
and  she  to  excuse  him  :  thint- 
all,  it  was  loving  of  him  to 
to  pi^rt  'with  these  mementoes  of 
"  t>h,  Edward,"  she  said,  lean- 
lead  iij^ainst  his  shoulder,  "we 
)e  BO  fond  of  one  another." 
I  to  be  ?  I  hope  we  are  atill. 
a  very  good  wife  to  me,  and  I 
I  try  to  be  a  good  husband  to 
'o  should  neyer  have  these  dif- 
at  all,  if  you  would  only  mind 
iay,  and  not  hold  to  your  own 
>o  firmly.  Eemember,  the  hus- 
lead  of  the  wife,  and  she  must 

i^dwan-il  ^canhm  assumed  rather 
air,  which  he  usaally  did  when 
diiue  was  particularly  humble, 
st  mou  of  hia  character,  he  re- 
tliat  Li^lebrated  nettle  which,  if 
derly  touch  it" — 


up  in  the  o1d-& 
sidering  atimnlsnta  a  neceedi 
Mr.  S(»nlan  used  to  imbibe  b 
of  port  a  day,  and  young  Hi. 
his  three  or  four  glasses  :  whi 
Josephine,  accustomed  to  her 
French  abstinence,  had  greatly 
and  succeeded  in  breaking  him 
just  in  time,  before  their  changei 
stances  required  him  to  do  so  a 
of  economy.  He  did  it  cheerfuU; 
for  he  was  no  drunkard  ;  still 
times  went  back  to  the  old  la: 
joyed  and  envied  the  wine 
men's  tables,  and  grumbled  son 
want  of  it  at  bis  ovrn. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Josephine, 
stand  this  miserable  penury  an 
That  a  man  like  me  should  b 
in  this  bote  of  a  place,  deprived 
comfort  oflife,  and  hindered  fro 
his  rightful  position  in  the  w 
very  great  shame.  It  must  I 
body's  fault  or  other." 

"  Whose  1  "—At  the  flash  <j£ 
his  own  fell. 

"  Not  yours,  my  dear ;  I  n« 
to  accuse  you  of  it.  Nor  the  i 
— though  it  is  an  uncomforl 
that  a  man  with  a  lamily  is  m 
hampered,  and  kept  back  in  t 
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was  easily  enough  persuaded  by  any- 
body, that  his  great  talents  for  preaching 
were  entirely  wasted  in  the  provinces  ; 
that  if  he  came  to  the  metropolis,  and 
rented  a  proprietary  chapel,  crowds 
would  flock  to  hear  him  :  Irish  elo- 
quenC/C  was  so  highly  appreciated.  He 
would  soon  become  as  popular  in  London 
as  he  had  been  in  Dublin,  and  derive  a 
large  income  from  his  pew-rents,  besides 
being  in  a  much  more  independent 
position  as  preacher  in  a  licensed  Church 
of  England  chapel,  than  as  curate  of 
a  country  parish.  At  the  time,  Jose- 
phine had  been  able  to  reason  the  scheme 
out  of  his  head,  showing  him  that  the 
whole  thing  was  a  matter  of  chance, 
built  upon  premises  which  probably  did 
not  exist,  and  running  certain  risks  for 
very  uncertain  benefits.  Her  arguments 
were  so  strong,  that,  with  his  usual 
habit  of  agreeing  with  the  last  speaker, 
her  husband  had  agreed  with  her — at 
first :  still  he  went  back  and  back  upon 
the  project:  and  whenever  he  was  rest- 
less, or  sick,  or  dissatisfied,  brought  it 
up  again — using  all  the  old  complain- 
ings, and  old  inducements,  just  as  if 
she  had  never  set  them  aside ;  proving, 
with  that  clear  common  sense  of  hers, 
that  such  a  project  was  worse  than  im- 
prudent— all  but  insane.  Still,  by  this 
time  she  had  ceased  to  argue ;  she  simply 
held  her  peace — and  her  own  opinion. 

"  We  must  not  go  to  London,  Edward. 
It  would  be  utter  ruin  to  both  me,  the 
children,  and  yourself." 

*'Ay,  there  it  is,"  returned  he  bit- 
terly ;  ** '  me  *  first,  the  children  second, 
your  husband  last— always  last." 

This  form  of  her  speech  had  been 
purely  accidental,  and  if  it  sprung  from 
an  underlying  truth,  that  truth  was 
unrecognised  by  herself.  So,  naturally, 
her  whole  soul  sprang  up  indignant  at 
her  husband's  injustice. 

"  I  do  not  think  of  myself  first ;  that 
is  not  my  way — not  any  mother's  way. 
My  whole  life  is  spent  for  you  and  the 
children,  and  you  know  it.  I  am  right 
in  what  I  say.  And  I  will  not  have 
my  poor  lambs  carried  away  from  here, 
where  at  least  we  have  bread  to  eat>  and 
one  or  two  people  who  care  for  us,  and 
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taken  up  to  London  to  starve.     I  mil 
7ioty  Edward." 

She  spoke  so  loudly  that  Adrienne 
put  her  Httle  anxious  face  in  at  the  par- 
lour-door, asking  "if  Mother  called?** 
Then  the  mother  came  to  her  right 
senses  at  once. 

"  No,  my  darling,"  she  whispered,  put- 
ting the  child  out,  and  shutting  the  door 
after  her.  "  Run  away ;  Papa  and  I 
are  busy  talking." 

Then  she  turned,  saying  gently, 
"  Husband,  I  beg  your  pardon." 

"You  have  need,"  said  he,  grimly. 
But  he  was  not  of  a  grim  nature,  and 
when  she  further  made  concessions,  he 
soon  came  round. 

"  Nevertheless,"  she  said,  when  they 
were  quite  reconciled,  "I  hold  to  my 
point.  I  cannot  consent  to  this  scheme 
of  yours,  or  rather  of  Mr.  Summer- 
hayes'." 

"You  are  very  unjust — you  always 
were— to  my  friend  Summerhayes.  He 
is  a  capital  fellow,  worth  any  number 
of  the  stupid  folk  of  Ditchley — associa- 
tions quite  unfitted  for  a  man  like  me. 
But  if  you  will  have  me  thrown  away 
— bury  your  husband  all  his  life  down 
here,  like  a  diamond  in  a  dung-hill — 
why,  take  your  way !  Only  you  must 
also  take  the  consequences." 

"  I  will !  "  she  said.  And  then  her 
heart  smote  her  once  more.  She  had 
been  so  furious,  Edward  so  good-tem- 
pered, and  he  had  yielded  to  her  so 
completely,  that  her  generous  nature 
recoiled  from  accepting  what  seemed 
such  a  sacrifice  from  him  to  her.  She 
could  not  have  done  it,  were  there  only 
herself  to  think  of.  But — those  six 
children  !  And  a  vision  rose  up  before 
her  of  London  as  she  had  seen  it,  only 
once  in  her  life — passing  through  from 
Ireland  to  Ditchley ; — ghastly  London^ 
where,  in  the  midst  of  splendour,  people 
can  so  easily  die  of  want.  As,  supposing 
her  husband  were  unsuccessful,  her  poor 
little  children  might  die.  No,  she  could 
not  consent.  Besides,  what  use  would 
it  be  if  she  did  ?  They  had  no  money 
whatsoever,  not  even  enough  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  journey. 

StiU,  remorse  for   her  hardness  to- 
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From  the  proceeds  of  the  lent^  also, 
interest  has  been  paid  on  the  capital 
spent  in  building  a  laige  room  where  the 
tenants  can  assemble.  Classes  are  held 
there — for  boys,  twice  weekly ;  for  girls, 
once  :  a  singing  class  has  just  been  es- 
tablished. A  large  work-class  for  mar- 
ried women  and  elder  girls  meets  once 
a  week.  A  glad  sight  it  is — the  large 
room  filled  with  the  eager,  merry  faces 
of  the  girls,  from  which  those  of  the 
older  careworn  women  catch  a  reflected 
light.  It  is  a  good  time  for  quiet  talk 
with  them  as  we  work,  and  many  a 
neighbourly  feeling  is  called  out  among 
the  women  as  they  sit  together  on  the 
same  bench,  lend  one  another  cotton  or 
needles,  are  served  by  the  same  hand, 
and  look  to  the  same  person  for  di- 
rection. The  babies  are  a  great  bond  of 
union  ;  I  have  known  the  very  women 
who  not  long  before  had  been  literally 
fighting,  sit  at  the  work-class  busily 
and  earnestly  comparing  notes  of  their 
babies*  respective  history.  That  a  con- 
sciousness of  corporate  life  is  developed 
in  them  is  shown  by  the  not  infre- 
quent use  of  the  expression  '*  One  of 
us.'' 

Among  the  arrangements  conducive 
to  comibrt  and  health  I  may  mention, 
that  instead  of  the  clothes  being  hung 
as  formerly  out  of  front  windows  down 
against  the  wall,  where  they  could  not 
be  properly  purified,  the  piece  of  ground 
in  front  of  the  houses  is  used  as  a 
drying-ground  during  school  hours. 
The  same  place  is  appropriated  as  a 
playground,  not  only  for  my  younger 
tenants,  but  for  the  children  from  the 
neighbouring  courts.  It  is  a  space  walled 
round,  where  they  can  play  in  safety. 
Hitherto,  games  at  trap,  bat,  and  ball, 
swinging,  skipping,  and  singing  a  few 
Kinder  Garten  songs  with  movements 
in  unison,  have  been  the  main  diver- 
sions. But  I  have  just  established 
drill  for  the  boys,  and  a  drum  and  fife 
band.  UnhappUy,  the  mere  business 
connected  with  the  working  of  the 
houses  has  occupied  so  much  time,  that 
the  playground  has  been  somewhat  ne- 
glected ;  yet  it  is  a  most  important  part 
of  the  work.     The  evils  of  the  streets 


and  courts  are  too  evident  to  need 
explanation.  In  the  playground  are 
gathered  together  children  habitually 
dirty,  quarrelsome,  and  violent.  They 
come  wholly  ignorant  of  games,  and  have 
hardly  self-control  enough  to  play  at  any 
which  have  an  object  or  require  effort. 
Mere  senseless,  endless  repetition  is  at 
best  their  diversion.  Often  the  games 
are  only  repetitions  of  questionable  sen- 
tences. For  instance,  what  is  to  be  said 
of  a  game  the  whole  of  which  consists 
in  singing  :  **  Here  comes  my  father,  all 
down  the  hill,  all  down  the  hill "  (over 
and  over  again),  and  replying,  "We 
won't  get  up  for  his  ugly  face — ugly 
face"  (repeated  ad  liJbitunCj'i  Then  come 
the  mother,  the  sister,  the  brother,  to 
whom  the  same  words  are  addressed. 
Finally,  the  lover  comes,  to  whom  the 
greeting  is,  **  We  will  get  up  for  his 
pretty  face."  This  was,  perhaps,  the 
best  game  the  children  knew,  yet,  in 
as  far  as  it  had  any  meaning  or  influence, 
it  must  be  bad.  Compare  it,  or  the 
wild,  lawless  fighting  or  gambling,  with 
a  game  at  trap,  arranged  with  ordered 
companions,  definite  object,  and  pro- 
gressive skill.  The  moral  influence  de- 
pends, however,  on  having  ladies  who 
will  go  to  the  playground,  teach  games, 
act  as  umpires,  know  and  care  for  the 
children.  These  1  hope  to  find  more 
and  more.  Until  now,  except  at  rare 
intervals,  the  playground  has  been 
mainly  useful  for  the  fresh  air  it  affords 
to  the  children  who  are  huddled  together 
by  night  in  small  rooms,  in  the  sur- 
rounding courts.  The  more  respectable 
parents  keep  them  indoors,  even  in  the 
day-time,  alter  school-hours,  to  prevent 
their  meeting  with  bad  companions. 

Mr.  Ruskin,  to  whom  the  whole  under- 
taking owes  its  existence,  has  had  trees 
planted  in  the  playground,  and  creepers 
against  the  houses.  In  May,  we  have 
a  May-pole  or  a  throne  covered  with 
flowers  for  the  May-queen  and  her  at- 
tendants. The  sweet  luxuriance  of  the 
spring-flowers  is  more  enjoyed  in  that 
court  than  would  readily  be  believed. 
Some  months  after  the  first  festival  the 
children  were  seen  sticking  a  few  faded 
flowers  into  a  crevice  in  the  wall,  saying. 
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tliey  wiinteil  tn  nialif  it  "like  it  yna 
the  ihy  we  Lad  tlir?  ^rilv■l>.■■l■■.■' 

I  Live  triei!,  ns  flir  a^  u!ii"irtiinityhM 
permittL'il,  tfi  develo])  iIil'  luvi^  nf  beauty 
amnng  my  tennnts.  Thu  [nmr  of  London 
need  joy  and.  beauty  in  tboir  lives. 
TherR  is  no  more  tttie  and  ctirnal  law 
to  b(i  recngnised  aliout  tliem  than  that 
which  Mr.  Dickens  shows  in  "Hard 
Times" — tha  fact  that  every  man  haa  an 
imagination  which  needs  dpvi'lnpment 
and  satisfaction.  Mr.  Slearoy's  speech, 
"Penple  niutht  be  an)Of>t!ie.|,  Thiiuire," 
is  often  recalled  1o  my  iiiiiiil  in  dealing 
■with  the  pnnr.  They  ivorl;  Imrd  ;  their 
lives  are  motintonoiia  ;  llicy  seek  low 
places  of  amnsement ;  they  break  ont 
into  laivless  "  sprees."  Almost  nil  amuae- 
menta— singing,  dancing,  acting,  expe- 
ditions into  the  cnimtry,  p.itinfi  sai 
drinking— are  liahle  to  abuse ;  no  rnlea 
are  subtle  enough  to  prevent  their  lead- 
ing to  harm.  But  if  a  lady  can  know 
the  individuals,  and  ask  them  as  her 
invited  guests  to  any  of  these,  an  innato 
sense  of  honour  and  respect  preserves 
the  tone  through  the  wiiolo  company. 
Indeed,  there  can  hardly  bo  a  more 
proudly  thankful  moment  than  that, 
when  we  sec  tlicse  many  people  to  whom 
life  is  dull  ind  full  of  inxiety  jjathered 
ti     tl  tl  f       1    ly    1    pij 

CI      tn      f  g     g       t  t 

Bom  f  n  1  [  t  p  t  tl  b  ht 
umm     t  m    b       I  to  tl      h 

th  f     mn   n     1      n  h  p  p 

I  1    f       w         lytl 

presemi,  of  those  whom  they  loie  and 
who  love  them.  Such  intervals  of  bright 
joy  are  easily  arranged  by  friends  for 
friends  ;  but  if  strangers  arc  invited 
en  mmsf,  it  is  diHieidt  to  keep  any  of 
these  recreations  innocent. 

All  these  ways  of  meeting  are  in- 
valuable as  binding  «s  togetbcr ;  still, 
they  would  avail  little  were  it  not  for 
the  work  by  which  we  are  connected — 
for  the  individual  care  each  member  of 
the  little  circle  receives.  Week  by 
week,  when  the  rents  are  collected,  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  each  family  sepa- 
rately occurs.  There  are  a  multitude  of 
matters  to  attend  to:  first  there  is  the 
mere  outside  business — rent  to  be  re- 


ceived, requests  from  the  tonant  respect- 
ing repairs  to  be  considered;  sometimea 
decisions  ttnichiag  the  behaviour  of  other 
tenants  to  b«  made,  sometimes  reirakos 
for  untidineas  to  be  administered.  Then 
come  the  aad  or  joyfal  remarks  abcmt 
health  or  work,  the  little  hishiries  of 
the  'week.  Sometimes  grave  questiong 
arise  about  important  changes  in  the 
life  of  tho  family — shall  a  danghter  go 
to  sen-ice)  or  shall  the  sick  child  be 
sent  to  a  hospital  t  &c 

Sometimes  violent  quarrels  mast  be 
allayed.  &lnch  may  be  done  in  this 
way,  80  ready  is  the  response  in  these 
affectionate  natures  to  those  whom  they 
tntst  and  love.  For  insluice :  two 
women  among  my  tenants  fought;  one 
received  a  dreadful  kick,  the  other  had 
hair  torn  fiom  her  faetid.  Tbej  wan  | 
parted  bj  a  lad  who  lived  in  the  honao,  ' 
The  women  occupied  ad}(iining  rooms, 
tliey  met  in  tbe  passages,  they  used  the 
same  yard  and  wash-house,  endless  were 
the  opportunities  of  collision  while  they 
were  engaf;ed  with  each  other.  For 
ten  days  I  saw  them  repeatedly :  I  could 
in  no  way  reconcile  them— words  of 
rage  and  recriniinatiou  were  all  that 
they  uttered;  while  the  hair,  which  had 
been  carefully  preserved  by  the  victim, 
was  continually  exhibited  to  me  aa  a 
sufficient  justification  for  lasting  anger, 
(.)nc  was  a  cold,  bard,  self-satisfied,  well- 
to-do  woman;  the  other  a  nervous,  aflec- 
tionate,  passionate,  very  poor  Irish- 
woman. Now  it  happened  that  in  speak- 
ing to  the  latter  one  evening,  I  nien- 
tioncil  my  own  grief  at  the  quarrel :  a 
look  of  extreme  pain  came  over  her 
face;  it  was  a  new  idea  to  her  that  I 
should  care.  That,  and  no  sense  of  the 
wrong  of  indulging  an  evil  passion, 
touched  her.  The  warm-hearted  crea- 
ture at  once  promised  to  sbako  hands 
with  her  adversary;  but  she  had  already 
taken  ont  a  summons  against  the  other 
for  assault,  and  did  not  consider  she 
could  affonl  to  make  up  the  quarrel, 
because  it  implied  losing  the  two  shil- 
lings the  sunmions  had  cost.  I  told 
her  the  loss  was  a  mere  nothing  to  her 
if  weighed  in  the  balance  with  peace, 
but  that  I  would  willingly  pay  it.     It 
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only  needed  that  one  of  the  combatants 
should  make  the  first  step  towards  re- 
conciliation for  the  other  (who  indeed 
rather  dreaded  answering  the  summons) 
to  meet  her  half-way.  They  are  good 
neighbours  now  of  some  months'  stand- 
ing. A  little  speech  which  shows  the 
character  of  the  Irishwoman  is  worth 
recording.  Acknowledging  to  me  that 
she  was  very  passionate,  she  said :  "  My 
husband  never  takes  my  part  when 
I'm  in  my  tanthrums,  and  I*m  that  mad 
with  him;  but,  bless  you,  I  love  him 
all  the  better  afterwards ;  he  knows 
well  enough  it  would  only  make  me 
worse."  I  may  here  observe  that  the 
above-mentioned  two  shillings  is  the 
only  money  I  ever  had  to  give  to  either 
woman.  It  is  on  such  infinitesimally 
small  actions  that  the  success  of  the 
whole  work  rests. 

My  tenants  are  mostly  of  a  class  far 
below  that  of  mechanics;  they  are,  in- 
deed, of  the  very  poor.  And  yet,  al- 
though the  gifts  they  have  received  have 
been  next  to  nothing,  none  of  the  fami- 
lies who  have  passed  under  my  care 
during  the  whole  four  years  have  con- 
tinued in  what  is  called  "distress," 
except  such  as  have  been  unwilling  to 
exert  themselves.  Those  who  will  not 
exert  the  necessary  self-control  cannot 
avail  themselves  of  the  means  of  liveli- 
hood held  out  to  them.  But,  for  those 
who  are  willing,  some  small  assistance 
in  the  form  of  work  has  from  time  to 
time  been  provided, — not  much,  but 
sufficient  to  keep  them  from  want  or 
despair.  The  following  will  serve  as  an 
instance  of  the  sort  of  help  given,  and 
its  proportion  to  the  results. 

Alice,  a  single  woman,  of  perhaps 
fifty-five  years,  lodged  with  a  man  and 
his  wife — the  three  in  one  room — ^just 
before  I  obtained  full  possession  of  the 
houses.  Alice,  not  being  able  to  pay 
her  rent,  was  turned  into  the  street, 
where  Mrs.  S.  (my  playground  super- 
intendent) met  her,  crying  dreadfully. 

It  was  Saturday,  and  I  had  left  town 
till  Monday.  Alice  had  neither  furni- 
ture to  pawn,  nor  friends  to  help  her; 
the  workhouse  alone  lay  before  her. 
Mrs.  S.  knew  that  I  esteemed  her  as  a 


sober,  respectable,  indostrious  woman, 
and  therefore  she  ventured  to  express  to 
Alice's  landlord  the  belief  that  I  would 
not  let  him  lose  money  if  he  would  let 
her  go  back  to  her  lodging  till  Monday, 
when  I  should  return  home,  thus  risk- 
ing for  me  a  possible  loss  of  fourpence 
— not  very  ruinous  to  me,  and  a  sum 
not  impossible  for  Alice  to  repay  in  the 
future. 

I  gave  Alice  two  days'  needlework; 
then  found  her  employment  in  tending 
a  bed-ridden  cottager  in  the  country, 
whose  daughter  (in  service)  paid  for  the 
nursing.  Five  weeks  she  was  there, 
working,  and  saving  her  money.  On 
her  return  I  lent  her  what  more  she 
required  to  buy  furniture,  and  she  then 
took  a  little  room  direct  from  me.  Too 
blind  to  do  much  household  work,  but 
able  to  sew  almost  mechanically,  she 
just  earns  her  daily  bread  by  making 
sailors'  shirts;  but  her  little  home  is 
her  own,  and  she  loves  it  dearly ;  and, 
having  tided  over  that  time  of  trial, 
Alice  can  live — has  paid  all  her  debts 
too,  and  is  more  grateful  than  she  would 
have  been  for  many  gifts. 

At  one  time  I  had  a  room  to  let 
which  was  ninepence  a  week  cheaper 
than  the  one  she  occupied.  I  proposed 
to  her  to  take  it;  it  had,  however,  a 
different  aspect,  getting  less  of  the 
southern  and  western  sunlight.  Alice 
hesitated  long,  and  asked  me  to  decide, 
which  I  declined  to  do ;  for,  as  I  told 
her,  her  moving  would  suit  my  arrange- 
ments rather  better.  She,  hearing  that, 
wiBhed  to  move;  but  I  begged  her  to 
make  her  decision  wholly  irrespective 
of  my  plans.  At  last  she  said,  very 
wistfully,  "Well,  you  see.  Miss,  it's 
between  ninepence  and  the  sun."  Sadly 
enough,  ninepence  had  to  outweigh  the 
sun. 

My  tenants  are  of  course  encouraged 
to  save  their  money.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  remarked,  that  I  have  never 
succeeded  in  getting  them  to  save  for 
old  age.  The  utmost  I  have  achieved 
is  that  they  lay  by  suificieut  either  to 
pay  rent  in  times  of  scarcity,  to  provide 
clothes  for  girls  going  to  service,  or 
boots,  or  furniture;    or  even  to  avail 
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tlieniBelvcis  r.if  ojipurLtinities  i.f  advance* 
meut  wliich  must  be  cluai^ii  to  them  if 
tbey  hiid  not  a  little  rcatTVB  fnud  to 
meet  ex[ieii8ea  of  tlm  clianiii', 

Orn'  ••vmi  .iihMiiU^'ij  iirifliiiij  from  the 

maiiii^' !  •-■■    !'.■■  i-:i-.-  i-;,  that  they 

form  .1  '     ■    ■  I'    .'  J.!'  Il  ]"'ij])le  may 

provL'  ll,  ..  -.  , .  .■. .  1 1  ir.  :.t  liii,'her  aitua- 
tious,  ^ui  il  ii'i»  s'i  till-  i.riuuiU  have  been 
pei'soni^  who  hiiJ  sunk  biiluw  the  stratum 
where  once  tliey  iveru  knoivn  ;  and  some 
ofthtjae,siiiipl.vby[>rovinf,'thyircharacl«r, 
have  been  eiiableil  to  re^iiin  their  former 
Blatiilns.  One  Hihh,  twenty  years  ago, 
hiid  been  a  gen  lie  man's  aurvant,  had 
saved  money,  j^oiio  into  businesfi,  luar- 
rieii,  liiiled,  aud  tlifti  fomiii  hiruaelf  otit 
of  tilt-  -wove  uf  w.irk.  Wiien  I  maiie 
Iiis  uei|imiiita[it7e,  he  waa  earning  a 
miseraljle  [litiance  for  hia  wife  and 
seven  iinhoaltliy  ehililren,  and  all  the 
nine  souk  were  sutfering  and  sinking 
unknown.  After  watchingand  proving' 
him  for  three  years,  I  was  able  to  re- 
commend hiiE  to  a  gentleman  in  the 
country,  where  now  the  whole  family 
are  proliting  by  having  six  rooms  instead 
of  one,  fresh  air,  and  resjular  wages. 

But  it  is  far  easier  to  be  helpful  than 
to  have  patience  and  self-control  sutli- 
cient,  when  the  timea  come,  for  seeing 
suffering  and  not  relieving  it.  And 
yet  the  main  tone  of  acliuu  must  be 
severe.  There  is  much  of  rebuke  and 
repression  needed,  although  a  deep  and 
silent  under-current  of  sympathy  and 
pity  may  flow  beneath.  If  the  n-nt 
is  not  ready,  notice  to  quit  must  Ije 
served  ;  the  money  is  then  almost  always 
paiil,  when  the  notice  is,  of  coursi',  with- 
drawn, Jlesides  this  inexorable  demand 
for  rent  (never  to  be  relaxed  without 
entailing  cumulative  evil  on  the  de- 
faulter, and  setting  a  bad  example  ti)0 
readily  followed  by  others)  there  must 
be  a  perpetual  crusade  canied  on  against 
small  evils, — vor3'  wearing  somelinius. 
It  is  necessary  to  believe  that  in  thus 
setting  in  order  certain  s]iols  on  (lod's 
earth,  still  nioi'e  in  presenting  to  a  few 
of  Ilia  children  a  somewhat  higher 
standard  of  right,  we  are  doing  His 
work,  anil  that  lie  will  not  permit  us 
to  lose  sight  of  Ilia  large  laws,  hut  will 


rather  make  them  evidonl  to  ue  throng 
the  small  details.  , 

llie  resolution  to  wat«lt  pun  whidu 
cannot  be  radically  relieved  except  b^ 
the  sufferer  himself  is  moat  diDbult  lo' 
maintain.  Yet  il  is  wholly  hmm^aboi^ 
in  certain  eases  not  to  help.  Where  M 
man  persistently  refuaea  to  exert  himrij 
self,  external  help  is  worse  than  useleesi] 
By  withholding  gifts,  we  say  to  him  in^ 
BCtion  more  mournful  than  words :  "Yew 
will  not  do  belter :  I  was  ready,  I  wiU! 
be  ready  whenever  you  come  to  youtJ 
eelf;  but  until  theji  you  must  pu»aK 
your  own  course."  This  attitude  haJ 
often  to  be  token ;  but  it  usually  provev 
ft  summons  to  a  more  energetic  spirib 
producing  nobler  effort  in  great  matteiu 
just  as  the  notice  to  quit  arouses  resoltW 
tiou  and  self-denial  in  pecuniary  concorou 

Ctnuing  together  so  much  as  we  dS 
utua!    duties,    for 


Yith 


Ji'y. 


?pa- 


ratfl  want  or  fault  having  been  dealt 
with  as  it  arose,  it  will  be  readily  under- 
stood that  in  such  a  crisis  as  that  which 
periodically  occurs  in  the  Kast  End  of 
Londim,  instead  of  being  unpi-e]iared,  I 
feel  myself  somewhat  like  an  oftiuer  at 
the  head  of  a  well- control  led  little 
re.L-iment,  or,  m..re  accurately,  like  a 
country  proprietor  with  a  moderate 
iHiniber  of  well-ordered  tenaiLts. 

For,  firstly,  my  people  are  numbered  ; 
nut  merely  counted,  but  known,  man, 
woman,  and  child.  I  have  seen  their 
self-denying  eii'orts  to  pay  rent  in  time 
of  trouble,  or  their  reckless  extrava- 
gance in  seasons  of  abundance ;  their 
patient  labour,  or  their  failure  to  use 
the  self-control  necessary  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  more  remunerative  kinds  of 
work  ;  their  eii'orts  to  keep  their  chil- 
dren at  school,  or  their  selfish,  lazy  way 
of  living  on  their  children's  earnings. 
Could  any  one,  going  smidenly  among 
even  so  small  a  number  as  these  thirty- 
four  families- — however  much  penetw- 
tion  and  zeal  he  might  possess — -know 
so  accurately  as  I  whiit  kind  of  assist- 
ance would  he  really  helpful,  and  not 
corrupting  %  And  if  positive  gifts  muat 
be  resorted  to,  who  can  give  them  with 
so  little  pain   to  the  proud   spirit,  so 
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little  risk  of  undermining  the  feeble 
one,  as  the  friend  of  old  standing ) — the 
friend,  moreover,  who  has  rigorously 
exacted  the  fulfilment  of  their  duty  in 
punctuul  payment  of  rent ;  towards 
vhom,  therefore,  they  might  feel  that 
they  had  done  what  they  could  while 
strength  lasted,  and  need  not  surely  be 
ashamed  to  receive  a  little  bread  in 
time  of  terrible  want? 

But  it  ought  hardly  ever  to  come 
to  an  actual  doling  out  of  bread  or 
alms  of  any  kind.  During  the  winter 
of  1867-8,  while  the  newspapers  were 
ringiDg  with  appeals  in  consequence  of 
the  distress  prevalent  in  the  metropolis, 
luring  on  the  Continent,  and  unable  to 
organize  more  satisfactory  schemes  of 
aj<sistance,  I  wrote  to  the  ladies  who 
were  superintending  the  houses  for  me 
to  suggest  that  a  small  fund  (which  had 
accumulated  from  the  rents,  after  de- 
haying  expenses  and  paying  interest) 
should  be  distributed  in  gifts  to  any  of 
llie  families  who  might  be  in  great 
j)overty.  The  answer  was,  that  there 
were  none  requiring  such  help.  Now, 
how  did  this  come  to  pass  1 

Simply  through  the  operation  of  the 
various  influences  above  described.  The 
tenants  never  having  been  allowed  to 
involve  themselves  in  debt  for  rent 
(now  and  then  being  supplied  with 
employment  to  enable  them  to  pay  it), 
they  were  free  from  one  of  the  greatest 
(h-Hgs  upon  a  poor  family,  and  had, 
nioieover,  in  times  of  prosperity  been 
ahle  really  to  save.  It  is  but  too  often 
the  case  that,  even  when  prosperous 
times  come,  working  people  cannot  lay 
by,  because  then  they  have  to  pay  off 
arrears  of  rent.  The  elder  girls,  too, 
were  either  in  service  or  quite  ready  to 
go ;  and  so  steady,  tidy,  and  respectable 
as  to  be  able  to  fill  good  situations. 
This  was  owing,  in  many  cases,  to  a 
word  or  two  spoken  long  before,  urging 
their  longer  attendance  at  school,  or  to 
their  having  had  a  few  happy  and  inno- 
cent amusements  provided  for  them, 
which  had  satisfied  their  natural  craving 
for  recreation,  and  had  prevented  their 
breaking  loose  in  search  of  it.  Health 
had  been  secured  by  an  abundance  of 


air,  light,  and  water.  Even  among  this 
very  lowest  class  of  people,  I  had  found 
individuals  whom  I  coul4  draught  from 
my  lodging-houses  into  resident  situa- 
tions (transplanting  them  thus  at  once 
into  a  higher  grade),  simply  because  I 
was  able  to  say,  **  I  know  them  to  be 
honest,  I  know  them  to  be  clean.'' 
Think  of  what  this  mere  fact  of  being 
known  is  to  the  poor! 

You  may  say,  perhaps,  "  This  is  very 
well  as  far  as  you  and  your  small  knot 
of  tenants  are  concerned^  but  how  does 
it  help  us  to  deal  with  the  vast  masses 
of  poor  in  our  great  towns  ?  "  I  reply, 
'^  Are  not  the  great  masses  made  up  of 
many  small  knots  ?  Are  not  the  great 
towns  divisible  into  small  districts] 
Are  there  not  people  who  would  gladly 
come  forward  to  undertake  the  syste- 
matic supervision  of  some  house  or 
houses,  if  they  could  get  authority  from 
the  owner?  And  why  should  there 
not  be  some  way  of  registering  such 
supervision,  so  that,  bit  by  bit,  as  more 
volunteers  should  come  forward,  the 
whole  metropolis  mi^ht  be  mapped  out, 
all  the  blocks  fitting  in  like  little  bits  of 
mosaic  to  form  one  connected  whole  ? " 

The  success  of  the  plan  does  not 
depend  entirely  upon  the  houses  being 
the  property  of  the  superintendent.  I 
would  urge  people,  if  possible,  to  pur- 
chase the  houses  of  which  they  under- 
take the  charge;  but  if  they  cannot, 
they  may  yet  do  a  valuable  little  bit  of 
work  by  registering  a  distinct  declara- 
tion that  they  will  supervise  such  and 
such  a  house,  or  row,  or  street ;  that  if 
they  have  to  relinquish  the  work,  they 
will  say  so ;  that  if  it  becomes  too  much 
for  them,  they  will  ask  for  help ;  that 
any  one  desiring  information  about  the 
families  dwelling  in  the  houses  they 
manage  may  apply  to  them. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  societies  at 
work  among  the  poor  are  so  numerous, 
and  labour  so  independently  of  each 
other,  that,  at  present,  many  sets  of 
people  may  administer  relief  to  a  given 
family  in  one  day,  and  perhaps  not  one 
go  near  them  again  for  a  long  interval ; 
y^t  each  society  may  be  quite  systematic 
in  its  own  Held  of  operation.     It  seems 
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may  lead  t-o  3tran<;e  self  questioning 
abont  wages.  Afjam,  if  people  will 
■watch  carofally  the  different  eliect  of 
self-help  and  of  alms  how  the  hlter 
lito  ttio  outdoor  relief  systern'mnlor  tin 
old  I'onr  Low  tcmN  ti  lower  wv*""- 
nndcrmines  the  providince  of  the  poor 
it  may  make  tliem  put  =ome  sewhin^' 
questions  to  theinseh cinpon  thoiiisdom 
of  backing  up  wage^  with  gift^j  Then 
they  may  begin  to  consider  pnelifally 
whether  in  their  oivn  small  sphere  they 
can  form  no  schemes  of  help,  which  shall 
be  life-giving,  stimnliting  hope,  enirsv, 
foresight,  self-denial,  and  choice  of  right 
rather  tinn  wrong  expcniiiture. 


They  may  earnestly  strive  to  discover 
plana  of  help  Afbt[:h  shall  free  them 
from  the  oppressive  responsibility  of  de- 
ciding whether  aid  is  deserved — a  ques- 
tion often  complicated  inextricably  with 
another,  namely,  whether  at  a  given 
moment  there  is  n  probability  of  reforma- 
tion. All  of  ns  have  felt  the  impossi- 
bility of  deciding  either  question  fairly, 
yet  we  have  been  convinced  that  "ifta 
coming  at  tho  wrong  timo  are  often 
deadly.  Earnest  workers  feel  a  heavy 
weight  on  their  hearts  and  consciencea 
from  the  conviction  that  the  old  com- 
mand "Jndge  not"  is  adi^-ino  one,  and 
yet  that  the  dislribiitioa  of  alma  irre- 
spective of  character  is  fatal.  These 
difficultiea  lead  to  variable  action,  which 
is  particularly  disastrous  with  the  poor. 
But  there  are  plans  which  cultivate  the 
qnalities  'wherein  they  are  haMtaall; 
witnting,  namely,  Relf-conlrol,  energy, 
prudence,  and  industry;  and  such 
plnns,  if  wo  will  do  our  part,  may  bo 
ready  at  any  moment  for  even  Ihe 
least  deserving,  and  for  those  who  have 
fallen  lowest. 

Further  details  as  to  modes  of  help 
must  vary  infinitely  with  eireum stances 
and  character.  Itiit  I  may  mention  a 
few  laws  which  become  clearer  and 
clearer  to  me  as  I  work. 

Tt  is  best  strirlly  to  enforce  fulfiliJient 
of  all  such  duties  as  payment  of  rent,  itc. 

It  is  far  better  to  give  work  than 
either  money  or  goods. 

Tt  is  most  helpful  of  all  to  strengthen 
by  sympathy  and  counsel  the  energetic 
elfort  which  shall  bear  fruit  in  time  to 
come. 

It  is  essential  to  remember  tliat  each 
man  has  his  own  view  of  his  life,  and 
must  bo  free  to  fulfil  it;  that  in  many 
ways  he  is  a  far  better  judge  of  it  tli;in. 
wo,  as  ho  has  lived  through  and  felt 
what  we  bavo  only  seen.  Otir  work  is 
rather  to  bring  him  to  the  point  of  con- 
sidering, and  to  the  spirit  of  judging 
rightly,  than  to  consider  or  judge  for 

The  poor  of  London  (as  of  all  large 
towns)  need  tho  development  of  every 
power  which  can  open  to  them  noble 
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THE  STORY  OF  AN  AFTERNOON 


The  clonds  were  up  in  the  sky, 

And  I  was  down  on  the  earth, 
And  a  little  heather  was  round  about, 

And  a  bareness,  and  drought,  and  dearth. 
A  waste  of  withering  heather, 

A  barren  land  and  a  poor, 
And  nothing  except  the  clouds  in  heaven, — 

And  none  but  I  on  the  moor; 
And  a  weary,  weary,  desolate  day 

Going  dolefully,  dolefully  by, 
With  somebody  ill  on  the  earth  away. 

Or  well,  away  in  the  sky ! 

Oh  well,  away  in  the  sky! 

But  ill  for  me  were  it  so — 
To  be  never  more  under  the  light  of  those  eyes. 

With  its  rain-like  overflow  ! 
To  be  left  for  ever  outside 

Of  the  holding,  folding  arms, 
All  undefenced  in  a  wide,  bleak  world. 

And  a  host  of  possible  liarms  ! 
Ah,  well  for  her  in  the  quiet  sky; 

But  ill  for  me  if  she  were, 
And  a  sore  heart  now  that  I  cannot  tell 

Which  world  containeth  her! 


Could  I  know  she  was  up  and  at  home, 

I  might  bethink  me  then 
Of  all  the  terror  and  trouble  of  heart 

That  would  never  be  hers  again. 
I  would  think  of  the  trembling  tone, 

And  the  failing,  uncertain  look. 
And  the  "  dare  not "  of  the  averted  eyes. 

And  the  hand  that  strained  as  it  shook, 
And  the  terrible,  terrible  love 

That  durst  not  look  ahead 
To  the  certainty  of  being  mourned. 

Or  of  mourning  over  the  dead ! 
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CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE  OF  THE  LAST  CENTURY. 

BT   MISS  TONGE. 
I.— NURSERY  BOOKS  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 


"  Books  for  children," — the  press  groans 
with  their  multitude,  and  their  illustra- 
tions have  absolutely  become  exquisite 
works  of  art.  Each  risen  <reneration 
repeats  to  the  rising  one,  that  there  was 
nothing  like  it  in  its  departed  child- 
hood, and  each  mourns  over  the  dissipa- 
tion of  mind  created  by  the  profusion 
of  reading,  till  we  are  sometimes  startled 
to  find  that  the  same  things  were  said 
of  us  that  we  are  now  saying  of  our 
children. 

The  fact  is,  that  infantine  literature, 
as  indeed  all  sorts  of  class-literature,  is  a 
recent  production.  Up  to  the  Greorgian 
era,  there  were  no  books  at  all  either 
for  children  or  the  poor,  excepting  the 
class-books  containing  old  ballads,  such 
as  "  Chevy  Chase,"  "  Fair  Rosamond," 
"  Jane  Shore,"  "  The  Children  in  the 
Wood,"  and  short  tales  such  as  "The 
King  and  the  Cobbler,"  "  Whittington 
and  his  Cat,"  "Robin  Goodfellow," 
"  The  History  of  the  Seven  Champions," 
•"The  Seven  Wise  Masters,"  "The 
Nine  Worthies,"  all  told  witiiout  any 
endeavour  to  simplify  the  language, 
but  rather  dealing  in  grandiloquence. 
Little  gilt  books,  the  covers  clouded 
with  scarlet  and  blue,  with  a  running 
pattern  of  gold  creeping  over  all,  and 
probably  representing  the  last  tradition 
of  illumination,  appeared  at  fairs  in 
company  with  gilt  gingerbread  equally 
gaudy,  and,  when  the  gentlefolk  paced 
through  the  booths  in  stately  gracious- 
ness,  were  often  bought  and  conned  by 
the  young  people,  pleased  to  exercise 
the  powers  painfully  acquired  upon 
horn-book  or  primer. 

Nor  did  their  elders  trouble  them- 
selves with  scruples  as  to  the  ideas  they 
might  derive  from  their  studies,  nor 
think  that  they  would  be  corrupted  by 
the  tears  plentifully  bestowed  on  Rosa- 
mond in  her  bower  or  Jane  in  her  white 


sheet.  A  book  was  a  book,  in  the  eyes 
of  squire  and  dame,  let  it  be  what 
it  might ;  and  Master  Jacky's  "  bookish 
turn"  was  thought  to  mark  him  as  a 
scholar  and  parson,  whether  he  read 
"  Tom  Jones,"  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  or 
"  The  Pilgrim's  Progress." 

For  after  the  gilt  book  stage,  or  in- 
deed during  it,  the  child,  if  he  read  at 
all,  read  the  books  provided  for  the 
grown-up  part  of  the  family.  Evelyn's 
wonderful  boy,  "  Master  Clench,"  read 
history  and  classics  in  their  ponderous 
folios,  and  even  later  than  this,  childi'en 
still  depended  on  the  odd,  worn  volumes 
of  the  "Spectator,"  or  any  other  book 
that  chance  consigned  to  their  hands. 
Hannah  More's  father  repeated  the  lines 
of  Homer  and  Virgil  in  the  original 
to  please  his  own  ear  and  hers,  and 
then  translated  them ;  and  Mrs.  Trimmer 
(then  Sarah  Kirby),  when  only  fourteen 
years  old,  carried  about  "  Paradise  Lost" 
in  her  pocket  as  well  as  in  her  head,  and 
was  presented  by  Dr.  Johnson  with  the 
"Rambler,"  in  testimony  of  approba- 
tion. Some  years  later  the  solace  of 
Walter  Scott's  long  illness  was  acting 
over  the  sieges  and  battles  in  Orme's 
"War  in  Hindostan."  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  tho»e  who  read  at  aU 
in  those  days  must  have  done  so  from 
genuine  taste  for  literature,  and  that 
though  an  idle  child  could  not  be 
safely  disposed  of  by  setting  it  down  to 
a  baby  book,  yet  that  real  power  was 
cultivated,  and  the  memory  provided 
with  substantial  stores,  at  the  time 
when  it  is  most  retentive  ;  and  as  there 
was  no  harassing  the  young  mind  by 
examinations,  and  requirements  of  all 
being  comprehended  and  immediately 
reproduced  in  words,  the  brain  was  not 
overwrought,  but  left  free  to  assimilate 
what  it  could  or  would. 

Already,    however,    these    days    of 
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imhtililuil  ill  a  course  of  lengthy 
of  the  Italian  or  Spanish  ortler,  but 
wlieTc  predicaments  oucur  iu  which  the 
heroi's  and  jieroints  sil  f;till  tu  1*11  and 
hear  their  tales  with  L'xfiniiliiiy  patience, 
or  usi!  them  to  lull  tin;  Ji^aluiis  guardia,n 
till  Iho  elupemoiit  is  ready.  Some  un- 
it nuwii  caterer  for  Enghsli  readers 
importi'd  the  choicest  of  the^e  tales 
scparali'ly  iuto  their  little  hooks,  and 
the  "  Contea  do  Corami  re  TOie  "  alo&e 
seem  to  have  continued  in  their  un- 
broken condition.  "  The  Wliito  Cat  " 
— lier  previous  and  suleequeiit  hiatory 
judieioiisly  shorn  away — "  The  Sleepin;; 
Beauty,"  "  ISeauty  and  the  Beast,"  and 
"  I'usg  in  Boots,"  "  Cinderella,"  and 
"  Fortunio,"  then  took  possession  of  the 
British  niiiicl  in  their  present  shape — the 
more  completely,  perhaps,  for  meotiiif; 
with  some  old  more  homely  forms  of  the 
same  tradition,  which  it  must  have  siuce 
absorbed.  Poor  authors  were  employed 
by  the  booksellers  in  Uie  translation  of 
tiicse,  or  in  original  composition,  and 
thus  "Goody  Two  Shoes"  came  forth 
as  a  bit  of  hack-work,  but  sparkling  all 
over  with  brilliancy,  a  true  grain  of  gold 
among  the  sand  around  her,  and  winning 
tender  reiuenibrances  from  many  an 
adniiwr  who  never  suspected  lior  of 
being  a  chip  from  the  wheel  of  a  verit- 
able Goldsmith  (if  the  pun  he  allowed 
us).  Do  the  present  generation  know 
Margery  Two  Shoes,  and  Topimy  her 
brother  i  How  well  we  remember  our 
own  old  copy,  a  small  square  paper 
l>ook,  with  a  frontispiece  in  which 
Margery  elahoralcly  displayed  her  new- 
shod  feet  in  the  lirat  position,  and  wliero 
the  eagerness  of  tlie  parish  to  receive 
her  instructions  must  have  been  taken 
from  Irish  eagerness  rather  than  English 
stolidity.     Then  there  is  a  chapter  fully 


worthy,  in  its  quiet  humour,  of  "The 
Vicar  of  "Wakefield,"  entitled  "How 
the  whole  Parish  was  Frightened." 
"  \S'ho  does  not  know  Lady  Duckling- 
tou,  or  who  does  not  know  how  she  was 
biu-ied  at  this  parish  church  1 "  Alas  ! 
in  the  lust  edition  that  fell  into  our 
hands,  the  ghost  had  been  exorcised  as 
a  concession  to  the  theory  that  children 
are  never  to  bear  of  ghosts.  Margery 
is  by  chance  shut  up  in  the  ehurch, 
and  rings  the  bell  to  procure  her  release, 
but  the  disturbance  is  taken  to  be 
"  Lady  Sucklington's  ghost  dancing 
among  the  bells."  "A  ghost,  you  block- 
head," says  Mr.  Long  in  a  pet,  "  did 
either  of  you  ever  see  a  ghost,  or  know 
anybody  that  didl"  "Yes,"  says  the 
clerk,  "  my  father  did  once,  in  the 
shape  of  a  windmill;  and  it  walked  all 
around  the  church  in  a  white  shee^ 
with  jaek-boots  on,  and  had  a  gtm  by 
its  side  instead  .,f  a  sword," 

Margery's  own  account  of  lier  sensa- 
tions is  very  simple  and  sweet,  and 
stamps  the  authorship  upon  the  tale. 

Mr.  Marshall,  "  at  the  corner  of  St. 
I'aul's  Churcbyaid,"  commenced  a  manu- 
facture of  little  books  of  which  some 
have  a  real  merit,  independent  of  the 
curious  pictures  they  give  of  manners. 
"\Vo  knew  a  few  of  them  in  a  reprint 
already  forty  years  old,  and  confess  to 
still  loving  them  much.  There  was 
the  "Village  School,"  to  which  the 
clergyman's,  farmers',  and  labourers' 
sons  and  daughters  all  came  on  terms  of 
perfeet  equality.  Good  Mrs.  Bell  does 
not  scruple  to  [int  Miss  Polly  Kight 
into  a  corner  with  a  surreptitiously  in- 
troduced doll's  tca-cliest  suspended  from 
her  nock,  though  ilr.  Itight  marches 
through  the  playground  in  shovel  hat, 
wig,  gowD,  and  bands,  looking  the  pic- 
tuTO  of  ancient  orthodoxy;  and  Itoger 
Eiot,  the  squire's  son,  is  always  far 
subordinate  to  the  pattern  Frank  West, 
child  of  a  cobbler,  whose  companion  in 
perfection  is  a  young  lady  called  Miss 
Jenny  Meek,  in  long  gloves,  and  a  little 
Hat  shepherdess's  hat.  "Was  this  a 
Utopia,  or  wore  village  schools  thus 
really  universal  and  impartial  I  IVe 
suspect  that  they  did  in  truth  collect 
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all  those  capable  of  payment,  and  that 
the  children  of  the  better  classes  fre- 
quented them,  while  the  lowest  class  of 
all  ran  utterly  wild.  The  "  Perambula- 
tions of  a  Mouse"  was  another  favourite, 
in  spite  of  language  such  as  might  be 
anticipated  from  the  name.  To  say  the 
truth,  it  is  the  only  impossible  auto- 
biography we  ever  really  relished.  There 
was  an  exceeding  charm  in  the  first 
start  in  life  of  the  four  brother  mice, 
JS'imble,  Longtail,  Brighteyes,  and  Soft- 
down;  and  considerable  pathos  (at  least 
to  the  infant  mind)  in  the  gradual  dimi- 
nution of  the  brotherhood,  until  Nimble 
remained  to  the  last.,  alone  to  tell  his 
tale.  And  the  conversations  he  over- 
hears are  related  with  such  spirit,  that 
one  only  longs  to  hear  more  of  such 
interesting  people.  There  is  a  dialogue 
between  two  little  girls  in  bed  on 
imaginary  teiTors  of  robbers,  which  is 
as  good  as  anything  we  ever  read ;  and 
another  about  fears  of  mice,  which  we 
did  not  appreciate  the  less  because  it  is 
carried  on  between  a  nurse,  in  the  act  of 
undressing  the  baby,  and  the  footman 
whom  she  has  called  in  to  destroy  poor 
Softdown,  already  caught  in  a  trap. 
We  should  like  to  know  who  was  the 
author  of  the  "Perambulations,"  for  it 
certainly  obtained  the  sort  of  lodgment 
in  our  mind  that  has  generally  been 
unconsciously  taken  possession  of  by 
works  of  real  inherent  talent.  "  Jemima 
Placid  "  had  more  renown,  but  we  doubt 
if  it  were  as  good  as  the  mouse.  In 
recalling  it,  the  old  nurse's  injunction 
always  to  pin  up  the  hole  at  the  top  of 
a  nightcap  for  fear  of  catching  cold  at 
it,  is  the  prominent  recollection;  toge- 
ther with  a  story  of  a  spur  which  was 
applied  by  the  Mentor  of  a  family  in 
every  case  of  ill-manners  or  awkward- 
ness. These  three,  and  "  Keeper's  Tra- 
vels," were,  we  believe,  the  elite  of  the 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard  literature — with, 
perhaps,  the  addition  of  "Mrs.  Teachem," 
a  most  grotesque  picture  of  a  young 
ladies'  boarding-school ;  but  to  judge  by 
their  advertising  lists,  and  by  the  notices 
in  Mrs.  Trimmer's  "  Guardian  of  Educa- 
tion," there  must  have  been  many  more. 
For  the   didactic    age    of   youthful 


literature  was  fast  setting  in.  ^Irs. 
Trimmer  was  its  parent  in  England,  and 
her  impulse  probably  came  far  more 
than  she  knew  from  Bousseau.  Or  it 
may  be  true  that  the  religious  woman, 
as  well  as  the  original  thinker,  both 
felt  that  tools  were  wanting  to  them  in 
forming  the  yoimg  mind,  and  simul- 
taneously set  the  forge  to  work.  Eous- 
seau,  indeed,  did  not  personally  write 
for  the  young,  but  his  "Emile"  set 
many  pens  going  in  France,  Germany, 
and  England,  such  as  Berquin,  Madame 
de  Genlis,  Kampe,  and  the  Aikin, 
Day,  and  Edgeworth  school,  while  l^Irs. 
Trimmer  was  soberly  and  earnestly 
working  at  her  didactic  works  for  the 
young.  "The  Rational  Dame"  is  to 
modern  eyes  intolerably  dull  and  dreary, 
and  we  are  sensible  of  the  famine  that 
must  have  prevailed  when  we  find  that 
it  was  regarded  with  enthusiastic  delight 
by  the  children  of  the  last  century,  whose 
next  step  was  into  Goldsmith's  "Ani- 
mated Nature."  Her  "  Fabulous  His- 
tories" have  quite  another  kind  of  charm: 
Robin,  Dicky,  Flapsy,  and  Pecksy,  have 
real  character,  quite  enough  to  carr}'  the 
reader  over  all  the  long  words  in  which 
the  parent  robins  and  their  patrons  in- 
dulge, and  all  the  rigid  "  delicacy  "  that 
makes  Mrs.  Benson  hesitate  to  allow 
her  eleven  yeai-s'  old  daughter  to  ascend 
three  rounds  of  a  ladder  to  look  into 
the  redbreast's  nest  four  feet  from  the 
ground.  We  are  glad  to  see  them  re- 
produced with  beautiful  illustrations. 

Yet  these  were  still  counted  as  baby- 
books.  In  "Ccelebs"  we  find  that  in 
the  pattern  family  the  children  at 
eight  years  old  have  to  resign  en  masse 
their  story-books,  and  take  to  "such 
books  as  men  and  women  read."  The 
father  inaugurates  this  stage  with  "  John 
Gilpin;"  and  probably  the  "Spectator," 
Rollin  and  Goldsmith,  Shakespeare,  and 
Pope's  "Homer,"  would  have  been 
Hannah  More's  staple  reading  for  the 
young. 

She  herself  was  the  real  originator  of 
books  written  exclusively  for  the  poor 
in  the  "Cheap Repository  Tracts,"  which 
were  called  forth  by  her  desire  to  arm 
the  peasantry  against  the  doctrines  more 
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nr  lees  afloat  at  the  lime  of  l.lie  outbreak 
of  the  lirst  French  liuvoliition.  Both 
ahe  and  her  sister  F.itty  were  really 
iniisterly  writera  in  this  linn,  full  of 
good  sense,  Ijumoiir,  and  real  insight 
intochanidiT  -'lU--  Mh,.i,li,'i-,i  nf  Salis- 
bury I'liiiii.  :  .■■i:  'li  i  i).i'  I  :■  1(11  an  actual 
charactiT    n  1  ■      ■  'Mrli.Ts,   is  a 

eortol'  Clii;  ■,  .  .  Ai  :.,■„  II, .1  "Black 
Gilesthei'..L,;i„.i/-  l,i.vi.>  i:,i^hol,"and 
"  Hester  Wihiiot  "  are  cajiiUii  rBaUing  to 
this  day,  though  probably  the  change 
of  manners  wimld  prevent  jiersona  of 
the  class  for  wliieli  tlii'v  \y'it>  designed 
from  carinj;  flit  them.  Tiii-i'  tracts  were 
not  intended  fnr  i-liililiiii,  but  their 
simplicity  and  intcrrst  in.t-\r  ihem  to  be 
eagerly  read  by  the  yoimL;,  especially 
when  there  was  an  alisolute  daarlh 
of  all  interesting  or  comprehensible 
".Sunday  reading,"  except  the  "Kl- 
grini's  Progress." 

The  tide  of  what  wa  have  called  the 
Hoiiaseaii -in spired  books  waa  by  Ihia 
time  setting  into  England.  I'erlinps 
one  of  the  cleverest  of  thein  waa  by  the 
German,  C.  S.  Sahniann,  tranfihite.I,  or 
perhaps  more  truly  adapted,  by  Mary 
Wollstone craft,  under  the  strange  name 
of  "Elements  of  Morality."  There 
must  have  been  a  strong  flavour  of 
genius  about  the  book,  for  we,  without 
possessing  it,  heard  the  traditinns  iif  it 
from  the  older  generations  that  had 
been  nurtured  thereui>on,  and  always 
regarded  a  reading  of  it  as  one  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  houses  where  the  an- 
cestral copies  still  abode.  Wliat  the 
German  originals  were  we  cannot  tell, 
but  they  must  have  been  much  trans- 
mogrified, since  the  father  of  the  family 
figured  as  Mr.  Jones.  We  suspect  that 
he  waa  forma!  and  prosy,  but  the  noble 
art  of  skip  carried  us  over  all  that,  and 
the  adventures  were  admirable,  and 
indeed  wore  the  originals  of  many  a 
subsequent  story  in  other  hooks.  There 
was  the  boy  bewildered  in  a  wood 
{which  we  now  know  must  have  been  a 
German  forest),  seeing  "  gorgons,  and 
hydras,  and  chimeras  dire"  in  every 
bush,  admiraldy  given  in  the  illustra- 
tions, until  he  is  found  by  a  virtuous 
curate,  who  takes  him  to  his  homo,  and 


regales  him  with  simple  fAre  luul  pmd 

Ailviou.      I'hia  curuta  autat  httve  hvm  a 
regular  German  pastor,  for  tlio  ffrMefui 
Charles,  going  afterwards  to  mue  him 
a  visit,  linda  the  whole  family  proslnted 
by  the  smallpox,  all  in  ono  room.  Them 
are  the  children  left  to  spend  ■  Any 
afl«r  their  own  devices  {an    idis  often 
repeated) ;  and  th«  horrid  disaster  of  the 
boy  who,  kicking  against  a  door,  im- 
paled his  foot  on  a  projecting  nail.    We 
well  remember  that  in  one  of  the  two 
copies  we  bad  the  occasiuiial  felicity  of 
studying  there  was  a  print  of  thin  on- 
happy  being,  on  which  we  need  to  guB 
with  awed  fascination  ;  and    there  wh 
also  B  miser  in  a  ragged  gamtent,  and 
a  benevolent   Jew,    whose     forms    im- 
pressed  themselves  on  our  imagination 
before  our  tenth  year,  though  what  part 
they  played  in  the  story  is  so  entirely 
forgotten  that  probably  it  waa  beyond 
the  childish  comprehenfiion.     And  wall 
uiijiht  these  be  so   memoniblf.    for   the 
designer  was    no    other    than     Blake, 
though  then  we  little  knew  it.      This 
first  edition  had,  however,  an  objection- 
able preface,  which  we  never  attempted 
to   read.      It  is    odd  that    the    almost 
coeval  work,  the  "  Swiss  Family  Robin- 
son," did  not  find  its  way  to  England 
till  many  years  later.     It  was    written 
by   Joachim    Heinrich    Kampe,     tutor 
to    Baron   Humboldt ;   and    one    longs 
to    know    whether   the   pupil's     spirit 
of  enterprise  fired   the    tutor,    or    the 
tutor  formed  the  pupil.     The  English 
edition  is   greatly  and   advantageously 
abbreviated.     It  has  been  one    of  the 
greatest   of    favourites,    until    Captain 
Slarryat'a    nautical    criticisms     cruelly 
disclosed  its  absurdities.     To  be  sure, 
when  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  no  one 
but   a   German  could  have  thought  it 
practicable  to  land  the  whole  family  in 
a  row  of  washing  tubs  nailed  together 
between   planks,    and    the    island    did 
contain  peculiar  fauna  and  flora ;  but 
the  book  is  an  extremely  engaging  one 
for  all  that,  and  we  decidedly  would 
prefer  reading  it  at  this  moment  than 
the    rather    characterless   "  Masterman 
lieady "  by  which  Marryat  superseded 
it  in  the  youthful  library. 
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But  we  ore  anticipating.  ''  The  Swiss 
Eobinson  "  was  still  in  his  native  Ger- 
man, when  Berquin's  bright  little  tales 
and  dramas,  terse  and  rounded  as  only 
French  powers  could  make  them,  were 
already  widely  spread.  Many  were 
transferred  into  an  English  book,  pom- 
pously termed  "  The  Looking  Glass  for 
the  Mind."  There  figured  the  four 
sisters  who  quarrelled  and  retired,  like 
the  four  bulls  of  fable,  into  the  four 
comers  of  the  room,  but,  unlike  the 
bulls,  made  it  up  in  peace,  and  never 
fell  out  again.  There  was  the  boy 
who  rudely  fumigated  his  father's 
tenant  when  he  came  to  pay  his  rent, 
and  was  punished  by  being  left  behind 
when  his  sister  was  taken  to  the  farm, 
and  regaled  with  rural  dainties.  There 
was  "  the  pert  little  vixen,  whose  name 
was  Cleopatra,"  and  whose  ill -temper 
was  suddenly  cured  by  a  visitor's 
remark,  that  a  pair  of  moustaches 
would  suit  the  fierceness  of  her  coun- 
tenance. There  is  the  kind,  bird- 
feeding  girl,  said  to  have  been  suggested 
by  the  example  of  Madame  Helvetius. 
There,  too,  is  the  capital  description  of 
the  little  Caroline,  who  insisted  on 
taking  a  country  walk  in  the  full  fashion- 
able dress  of  the  period,  including 
powdered  hair,  pea-green  shoes  with 
high  heels,  and  the  tightest  possible  of 
stays.  The  dramas,  which  are  not 
translated  in  the  "  Looking  Glass,"  but 
are  so  in  the  "  Children's  Friend,"  are 
likewise  very  pretty.  There  is  a  very 
droll  one  (lately  reproduced  among 
Wame's  Victoria  stories)  of  a  little 
boy,  whose  longing  for  a  swoid  is 
gratified  on  condition  he  never  draws 
it.  In  a  passion  he  breaks  his  piomise, 
and  brings  to  light  a  turkey's  feathev. 
The  insolent  airs  of  the  young  noble, 
and  the  cringing  of  his  r»turter  guest, 
give  us  a  lucid  notion  of  the  pre- 
Eevolution  manners. 

Berquin's  tales  were  suggestive  to 
the  Aikin  family  of  their  **  Evenings  at 
Home."  But  the  two  collections  remind 
us  of  the  French  criticism  on  our 
national  gait,  that  while  a  French  lady 
walks  easily  and  gracefully,  an  English- 
woman always  moves  as  if  bent  on 
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hurrying  somewhere.  There  is  a  light, 
laughing,  good-humoured  touch-and-go 
moral  in  LAmi  des  EnfariBy  while  every 
''Evening  at  Home"  has  its  earnest 
purpose.  Both  alike  steer  so  entirely 
clear  of  religion  that  no  one  could 
guess  what  creed  was  held  by  the 
authors  of  either ;  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  subject  being  in  that  chapter  of 
the  "  Evenings  "  where  the  father  says, 
pointing  to  the  fainting  woman  whom 
every  one  of  all  parties  ran  to  assist, 
"Here  all  men  were  made  to  agree," 
and  to  the  various  places  of  worship 
whence  the  assistants  issued  with, ''  here 
all  men  were  made  to  differ."  Every 
chapter  conveyed  some  clearly  defined 
bit  of  instruction,  and  in  looking  back 
at  these  little  performances  we  are 
struck  by  the  perfect  precision  and 
polish  of  language,  even  of  the  most 
simple,  such  as  renders  them  almost  as 
complete  epigrams  as  /Esop's  fables, 
and  contrasts  with  the  slovenly  writing 
of  the  present  day.  Perhaps  the  most 
memorable  of  them  are,  "  Transmigra- 
tions of  Indur,"  the  now  almost  pro- 
verbial **  Eyes  and  No  Eyes,"  and  "  The 
Travellers,"  an  idea  recurring  in  Mrs. 
Catty's  "Little  Victims."  The  ex- 
cellence  of  the  two  first  of  these  has 
caused  them  to  be  included  in  the 
reading-books  of  the  National  School 
Society,  where  they  will  probably  sur- 
vive long  after  the  other  Evenings 
are  forgotten.  For  somehow  there  was 
little  to  love  in  these  well-written 
books  j  they  had  a  certain  bright  cold- 
ness which  extends  to  all  Aikinism, 
except  perhaps  to  Mrs.  Barbauld's 
"  Prose  Hymns,"  in  their  odd  metre,  a 
sort  of  pious  imitation  of  Macphersca*^ 
Ossian.  These  hove  lately  leappeared 
in  all  the  charms  of  exquisite  illustra- 
tion, and  if  some  wsre  found  to  love 
them  in  pale  type  and  russet  binding, 
they  ought  to  be  the  more  adsured  in 
their  present  form ;  but,  judging  by 
ourselves,  we  do  not  think  they  could 
ever  have  been  very  dear  to  any  one. 
Sentences  in  praise  of  the  God  of 
Nature  may  be  very  lovely,  but  the 
Christian  heart  yearns  for  a  deeper 
touch  of  mystery  and  tenderness  than 
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Anna  Ljititln  T.iLtlmiil.Vs  li>iiela  allowed 
her  tn  yivi-.  H-t  K>^y  L.-^.-ona  were 
ii  niHi-'li  niorp-  trur  ?i:r-oi-;^.  "Litlle 
Cliark's,''  as  cviry  Ikhi-lIihIiI  tenderly 
calls   "  I'/irly    Li'.—iiii^,''    ili-jilaeed    the 

proliiilily  III!'  i;.-  ,:;ciitry  of 

the  llii'i'i'  I  .'■  1  ■  iiiive  learnt 
to   n::[il  I.    i  .  :  ■    .  iii  .=pite  of 

the  coinii.il     ■!       ii.  ■  '\i  lii,[;liljex- 

periniPui.L;  ■■     ■      ■:  111  ill  Edge- 

worth's  "  I'l  I  ■■    ■  ■    ■ji." 

Tha  T;i.ylu.-  i.l  '  >:.-.i  r.  ■  u- .in  offshoot 
of  the  Aiiiin  sclioiJ.  hi;!  .lf.:rrvo  special 
mention,  as  thu  be^^t  nf  llir:  poets  for 
ehilJliood.  Of  hyran-\\rit..T3  ahildpen 
liiive  hail  only  thii?i_'  ir-illy  sncoesafiil 
ones — Dr,  "Watts,  at  a  iiiiiilicfirlLeT  period, 
Jane  Taylor,  and  rcnntlv,  Mra.  Alex- 
ander;  nnd  of  thesr-T.LnnTiiyloTwas  the 
least  really  able.  Her  forte  lay  in  her 
secular  poems,  their  nsttmiahing'  aitt- 
plitity  without  puerility,  their  pathos, 
and  arch  drollery.  The  incident  of  the 
little  girl,  in  "  Original  Poems,"  who, 
seeing  a  lady  in  the  towering  headdress 
of  the  jieriod,  exclaimed — 


wa.-i,  ^Irs.  Schimmelpcnninck  tells  ns, 
tiiken  from  hei'sclf.  "  Jleddlesonie 
flattie "  paying  the  penalty  of  a  peep 
into  grandmamma's  snuff-box ;  the 

"  Duck  who  had  20t  such  a  h.ihit  of  stnfliiiff. 
That  all  tlie  day  luii^'  slio  nas  iHiiitiiig  and 
inimn-;;" 

the  little  boy  who  in  his  new  nankeens, 
and  "  buttons  bright  as  gold,"  full  into 
the  embraco  of  a  chimney-sweeper ;  the 
vain  child  who  held  herself  to  be  "  better 
than  Jeniiy,  my  nurse,"  ami  is  finally 
told, 


"  For  'tis 


That  the  truest  gentility  lies;" 
are  al!  fixed  in  our  inind  by  the  peculiarly 
lively  lilt  of  the  verse.  We  never  enter 
Cavendish  Wquaro  without  recollecting 
how  "  little  -'inn  am!  her  mother  were 
passing  one  day  "  in  that  direction,  and 
;ho  palhoa  must  have  been  great  in  the 
sadder  poems,  for  the  only  compositions 


that  evur  drew  tears  from  us  in  child- 
hood were  "  The  Lamentation  of  Foot 
Puss,"  and  the  "  Life  and  Adventnroa  of 
poor  Dog  Tray,"  both  of  which  wo  ttabod    ■ 
accordingly. 

Rousseau  Lad,  aa  we  said  before,  set 
people  theorizing  on  education,  and  two 
mora  of  hia  brood  remain  to  be  noticed. 
All  were  contemporary,  but  for  the  sake 
of  convenience  wo  will  mention  Madnm« 
de  Genlia  firat.  The  extraordinary  vanity 
of  the  woman  has  made  her  antobiofiraphy 
lower  our  estimate  of  her,  and  scarcely 
do  her  justice,  for  really  the  governess 
who  trained  up  Louis  Philippe  so  exactly 
in  the  way  ho  did  go  could  have  had 
no  common  powers.  To  read  of  the  young 
prince  in  the  Chevaher  deRoseville's  cor- 
respondence in  "Adelaet  Theodore,"  and 
watch  the  career  of  the  heir  of  Orleans 
ia  really  enoi^h  to  make  one  believe  thak 
hnman  nature  is  the  wax  educational 
theorists  would  have  us  believe  it.  How- 
ever, "AdMo  et  Theodore"  ia  not  n 
child's  book.  It  wa.?  the  "  VeilK^es  du 
Chateau "  on  which  the  authoress  set 
her  fame  as  a  writer  for  children,  so  that 
she  was  firmly  persuaded  that  it  was 
personal  animosity  that  conferred  tho 
prize  of  the  Academy  by  preference  upon 
"  Uonversations  'I'Emilie."  We  confess 
to  agreeing  with  the  Acailemy  so  far, 
that  ever  since  we  could  appreciate  the 
delicate  aroma  of  French  wit  ami  irony, 
wehave  infinitely  more  relished  "Emilie" 
than  Mdmc.  de  Genlis'a  "Veillces," 
though  a  young  child  would,  of  course, 
like  story  better  than  mere  dial<^uc.  M'o 
suppose  the  book  is  hardly  extant  noiv, 
except  where  old  juvenile  libraries  have 
been  tenderly  preaerved,  but  it  is  worth 
reading  for  its  freshness  and  grace,  ainl 
the  delicate  refined  banter  with  which  the 
mother  treats  Emilie's  little  follies.  The 
child's  confused  way  of  telling  a  story 
ia  drolly  depicted,  and  so  ia  her  self- 
sufficiency  in  having  learnt  the  three 
names,"Amn)al,vegetahle,and  mineral," 
There  is  a  capital  dialogue  when  Emilio 
conies  in  from  the  Tuileries  gardens  im- 
mensely scandalized  by  a  little  girl  whom 
she  describes  as  attracting  the  attention 
of  "  /Old  h  mon</e  "  by  her  airs  and  appre- 
ciation of  her  own  ncends  de  manches. 
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Tout  le  monde  is  reduced  by  tlie  mother 
to  two  little  girls  and  their  bonnes,  and 
Emilio's  indi<:piation  is  turned  back  on 
her  own  foibles  most  dexterously.  Her 
desire  to  read  her  father*s  business -letters 
is  gratified  by  giving  her  an  enormously 
long  one  from  his  notary,  which  when  we 
(tu/  adventure  to  read  it,  we  found  full  of 
curious  complications  of  seignorial  rights, 
and  wliicli  poor  Emilie  is  forced  to  read 
aloud  at  full  length,  without  pause, 
comment,  cough,  or  sigh.  Altogether 
there  is  a  dainty  perfume  about  the 
whole  that  makes  us  wish  it  could  be 
more  known,  but  it  is  too  light  and  fine 
for  children,  and  grown  people  would 
hardly  take  it  up. 

Success  has  certainly  been  with  its 
rival,  the  '*  Veillees  du  Chateau."  The 
three  children,  Cesar,  Caroline,  and 
Pulchurie,  were  portraits  of  Mdmo.  de 
Genlis's  own,  the  two  girls  by  name ; 
and  the  giddy  but  warm-hearted  Pul- 
cherie  is  so  engaging  that  it  is  disappoint- 
ing to  know  that  her  original  was  in 
after-life  estranged  from  her  mother. 
According  to  the  fashion  that  had  pre- 
vailed ever  since  the  days  of  Boccacio, 
there  is  story  within  story.  The  virtuous 
mother,  Madame  de  Glemire,  retires  to 
spend  the  time  of  her  husband's  absence 
with  her  three  children  and  their  grand- 
mother in  the  country,  in  the  dismal 
Chateau  de  Champcery,  where  the  wolves 
arc  said  by  the  disconsolate  maids  to 
parade  on  the  snow  every  winter  night. 
Here  the  children  are  weaned  from  the 
Countess  d'Aulnoy's  fairy  tales,  by  tales 
related  in  turn  by  their  mother  and 
grandmother.  Delphine,  the  spoilt  child, 
who  was  reformed  by  a  residence  in  a 
cow-house,  under  the  treatment  of  an 
excellent  Swiss  doctor — then  really  the 
fashionable  cure  for  consumption;  i^lan- 
tine,  the  excellently  described  indolent 
young  lady,  who  was  cured  by  losing 
her  Ibrtune ;  and  the  humble  couple 
who  built  a  house  for  themselves  in  the 
wood,  are  all  excellent ;  and  best  of  all  is 
the  story  Madame  de  Cl^mire  writes  on 
being  challenged  to  produce  authentic 
wonders  equalling  those  of  fairyland.  It 
iomewhat  reminds  us  of  those  school 
illustrations  of  natural  phenomena  where 


rainbows,  waterspouts,  volcanoes,  earth- 
quakes, geysers,  flood  and  fire,  and  all 
possible  catastrophes,  are  represented  as 
occurring  on  one  square  foot  of  paper, 
but  the  ingenuity  is  really  wonderful. 
Alphonse,  the  frivolously  educated  son 
of  a  parvenu  minister  in  Portugal,  is 
interesting  for  his  simplicity  and  wonder- 
ful proneness  to  get  into  scrapes.  His 
father  is  first  disgraced,  and  then  loses 
all  his  property  in  the  great  earthquake 
of  Lisbon,  when  poor  Alphonse,  by  one 
of  Madame  de  Genlis's  touches  of  irony, 
perils  his  life  to  save  the  false  pedigree 
in  which  he  devoutly  believes,  but  leaves 
the  jewels  to  their  fate.  Wandering  sub- 
sequently about  the  country,  Alphonse, 
while  sentimentalizing  at  the  fountain  of 
Ines  de  Castro,  saves  a  beautiful  young 
lady  from  a  mad  bull,  which  immediately 
after  is  demolished  by  a  poisoned  pin 
stuck  into  the  nape  of  its  neck  by  the 
fair  Dalinda's  father,  the  wise  Thelismar. 
(The  good  lady's  explanatory  notes  never 
mention  how  to  stick  your  pin  into  your 
bull.)  Desperate  love  for  Dalinda  is  the 
consequence,  and  finding  that  Thelismar 
is  a  Swede  sent  to  travel  on  a  scientific 
mission,  Alphonse  runs  away  from  his 
father  and  follows  him,  in  spite  of 
beholding  a  meteor  and  of  being  caught 
in  a  bloodlike  shower,  and  then  stuck 
fasfi  by  the  nails  in  his  boots  to  a  load- 
stone mountain,  for  which  Madame  de 
Clemire  must  really  have  gone  to  the 
Calenders  with  one  eye.  In  spite  of 
these  slight  obstacles  he  joins  Thelismar, 
and  obtains  leave  to  accompany  him,  but 
in  the  meantime  the  fair  daughter  has 
been  sent  back  to  Sweden.  It  is  too 
long  to  relate  how  all  wonders  of  nature 
and  art  combine  to  persecute  or  amaze 
Alphonse ;  how  he  gets  nearly  murdered 
in  a  cave  of  the  Guanches,  and  is  almost 
drowned  by  an  inundation  in  the  Azores ; 
how  the  "  guide.  Indicator,  shows  him 
the  road  "  to  a  bees'  nest,  and  the  grotto 
of  Policandro  dazzles  him  with  its  native 
sculpture  and  jewellery ;  how  automatons 
draw  and  play  to  rebuke  his  conceit, 
and  pistols  go  off  when  he  tampers  with 
the  locks  of  drawers ;  how  Thelismar 
repeats  Franklin's  experiments  with 
lightning,   and    becomes    perfectly  in- 
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in  the  eiirlier  onus,  ''  Olynijje  et  Theo- 
dora "  is  neither  very  comprehenBible  to 
children,  nor  very  cdifyinj;,  if  it  ivtro, 
except  as  an  example  of  tho  use  of 
the  ktfri'  de  carhet  against  a  contuma- 

Kveii  the  ever-memorable  "  I'alais  de  la 
Vi'rite,"  capital  aa  is  the  idea,  is  really 
a  satire  on  the  untruthfulness  of  the 
fashiiinable  society  and  the  court,  on 
the  <iutskirta  of  which  Madame  dc 
Oenlis  lived.  It  could  hardly  be  other- 
wise.  The  young,  "  wliose  tliought  ia 
speeth,  and  speech  ia  truth,"  would 
have  suifui'cd  little  in  tho  halls  where 
each  person's  earcfuUy-franied  words 
were  forced  unknown  to  themselves 
to  express  their  real  mind,  where 
co(|uettcH  explained  perforce  the  object 
of  every  pretty  air,  and  flallcrera  com- 
placently uttered  the  broadest  per- 
Bonalilics,  And,  most  comical  and  ii-on- 
ical  notion,  the  only  person  ]>rotected  by 
a  natural  bulwai'k  from  being  wounded 
by  those  home  truths,  or  even  from 
hearing  them,  is  an  author  reading  aloud 
his  own  works.  To  what  order  of  beings 
the  owner  of  the  palace,  le  Giinie  Pbanor, 
may  be  tliouglit  to  behmg,  we  are  per- 
fectly nnablo  to  say.  Whether  he  he  a 
classical  genius  or  a  Persian  djinn — or, 
as  his  production  of  a  drama  would  lead 
U8  to  suppose,  a  genius  in  the  modern 


sense  of  the  word — no  one  can  a^;,liiit'l 
he  has  a  quot-u  wife  und  daa)j>hter,  « 
hie  affection  haa  been  conUnded  for  by 
various  fairies  spiteful  and  b«n«ficeDi. 
It  is  cguite  possible  that  he  was  a  por- 
trait of  some  cbaractei  at  that  tima 
exbmt  at  Paris.  Two  other  stories  in 
tho  same  vobime,  one  of  a  kind  of  mock 
Arcadia,  the  other  of  the  quarrels  of 
French  ncndemieians,  are  perfectly  un^ 
readable  from  sheer  du1ne«s.  Madain« 
de  Uenlis  did  much  better  for  children 
in  her  later  work  "  Les  petits  Kmigr**," 
though  evvB  there  she  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  running  off  into  » 
novel  These  were  the  last  cootribD' 
tions  of  France  to  English  child-lit»< 
rature  for  many  a  year,  with  the 
exception  of  ilodame  le  Prince  da 
Beaumont's  quaint  volumes  of  dialoguei^* 
the  "  Magaains  des  Eufan^  des  Ado-. 
leacena,  et  des  Uamea,"  where  the  coih 
versations  are  between  En-jtifh  young 
laiiirs  and  a  F pnu-h  gov.NTi.'s^  !»tid  very 
good  conversations  they  are,  though 
noboily  reads  them  now.  French  mas- 
ters and  governesses  uniformly  discou- 
rage the  reading  of  pre- He  volution  books 
as  being  antiquated  in  style,  instead  of 
perceiiing  that  the  composition  of  that 
pifriod  was  far  superior  to  the  present — 
wiiiuli  in  gimeral  deals  in  far  more  free 
and  easy  and  unidiomatic  writing. 

liut  while  no  one  in  France  could  do 
more  than  watch  aghast  the  fearful 
march  of  public  events,  the  quickened 
spirit  of  tliought  in  England  was  in  full 
activity.  Children,  aa  far  as  common 
sense  woidd  allow,  were  being  brought 
up  on  the  Rousseau  system ;  R.  I>, 
Edgcworth  tried  it  on  one  of  his  sons, 
and  found  it  in  its  full  completeness 
such  a  failure  that  the  son  was  allowed 
to  drop  out  of  sight  Mrs.  Schimmel- 
pen ni nek  weathered  it  by  her  own 
strong  warm  nature  ;  and  Thomas  Pay, 
after  capturing  two  girls,  to  aff<]Td  him 
a  choice  of  a  wife,  brought  up  on  the 
most  perfect  plan  of  simplicity  in  habits 
and  cultivation  of  intellect,  found  one 
hrea.k  down  from  native  dulness,  and 
cast  off  the  other  when  on  tlie  point  of 
marrying  her,  because  she  turned  out 
too  sophisticated  to  wear  an  uufashion- 
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able  dress.  As  we  know,  Felix  Graham 
tried  the  same  experiment  with  Msuy 
Snow  in  our  own  day,  just  as  Miss 
Edgeworth  had  portrayed  the  like  at- 
tempt and  failure  on  the  part  of  Cla- 
rence Harvey  in  her  novel  of  "  Belinda." 
Her  "  Forester,"  the  uncouth  original 
youth  in  "  Moral  Tales,"  is  we  believe 
a  far  truer  likeness  of  Day  than  the  fine 
gentleman  Clarence,  only  for  the  sake 
of  the  moral  Forester  had  to  be  tamed, 
and  Day  never  was.  He  is  best  known 
as  the  author  of  '*  Sandford  and  Mer- 
ton,"  once  a  child's  classic  standing  next 
to  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  and  really  con- 
taining much  that  is  very  charming, 
though  mixed  with  much  queer  unsatis- 
factory stuff  of  the  theorist  author. 
Miss  Zornlin  has  of  late  vears  tried  to 
weed  it,  but  it  is  one  of  those  books 
that  there  is  no  paring  down — they  must 
stand  or  fall  all  together ;  and  we  doubt 
if  many  of  the  present  young  generation 
have  ever  had  enterprise  enough  to 
learn  how  Tommy  Merton  tried  sledg- 
ing with  a  kitchen  chair  and  the  big 
dog — how  Harry  Sandford  piloted  him 
across  the  heath  by  the  aid  of  the  pole- 
star,  and  saved  him  from  the  violence 
of  a  baite(i  bull :  another  strange  trait 
of  past  manners.  There  is  another  tale 
of  Day's,  much  less  celebrated  but  very 
effective,  called  "  Little  Jack,"  where  a 
foundling  is  nursed  by  a  goat,  reared 
by  an  old  man  on  a  common,  becomes 
iirst  a  blacksmith,  then  a  soldier,  is 
cast  on  a  desert  coast  and  taken  pri- 
soner by  the  Tartars,  when  his  genius 
in  saddlery  raises  him  to  high  favour 
with  the  Khan,  and  he  finally  comes 
home  a  rich  man,  and  builds,  a  house  on 
the  original  common.  Probably  Mr. 
Day  meant  to  inculcate  the  advantages 
of  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  Jack's 
nurture,  but  the  story  was  to  us  a  mere 
charming  tissue  of  enterprise  and  ad- 
venture, and  conveyed  no  lesson  of 
democracy. 

Our  copy  of  "  Little  Jack  "  was  the 
first  in  a  volume  named  "The  Children's 


Miscellany,"  a  sort  of  prevision  of  an 
annual,  and  containing  likewise,  besides 
an  unreadable  history  of  the  world,  and 
"John  Gilpin,"  the  story  of  "PhiUp 
Quarl,"  by  Defoe — a  desert  island  story, 
in  which  the  castaway  sailor  was  solaced 
by  a  delightful  monkey;  and  a  very 
clever  story  of  a  child  queen  who,  being 
despotic,  beinishes  all  insects  because  a 
wasp  stung  her,  and  then  finds  she  can 
have  neither  honey  nor  silk  ;  and  when 
she  is  incommoded  by  the  leaves,  has 
them  all  stripped  off  and  their  place 
supplied  by  rose-coloured  gauze.  A 
general  rebellion  is  caused,  and  her 
father  returns  to  the  rescue.  We  re- 
member, too,  a  "  Spoilt  Child,"  who 
was  taught  to  read  an  alphabet  of  spun 
sugar,  and  allowed  to  eat  every  letter 
he  knew  ;  then  cured  of  cruelty  by  the 
dreadful  warning  of  Charles  the  Ninth's 
history ;  and  recreated  With  historical 
anecdotes  of  Damon  and  Pythias,  Alcan- 
der  and  Septimius — one  of  the  latter  ol 
whom  got  into  trouble  hj  firing  d  pistol 
in  a  robber's  cave.  But  the  books  of 
the  last  century,  with  their  dim  type, 
long  s,  and  united  ct,  were  already 
scarce  in  our  time ;  and  perhaps  the 
last  of  the  period  was  a  French  story, 
published  by  subscription  in  England, 
(how  we  used  to  wonder  at  the  list 
of  names !)  called  "  Le  Sonterrairij" 
where  Gabrielle  and  Angelique,  two 
young  ladies  whose  parents  were 
in  trouble  in  the  Revolution,  spent 
seven  years  in  a  cavern,  and  were  finally 
discovered  there  in  a  grand  tableau^ 
playing  on  the  harp  and  the  davegin, 
both  dressed  in  white  muslin,  and 
jonchees  with  rose-leaves.  How  beauti- 
ful we  thought  it,  and  how  little  we 
concerned  ourselves  with  the  salubrity 
of  the  Souterrain  I 

But  that  age  of  sentiment  and  impro-  , 
bability  was  waning,  and  with  the  nine- 
teenth century  reason  came  into  the 
nursery,  and  with  it  realism  and  pur- 
pose strong ;  and  before  entering  on  the 
didactic  school  we  pause. 
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To    return    to    Madamo  di; 

AftlT     williCSS-in.i:     tfjO     U\'\l: 


H  III  -.  .'ii  i  ii  i^;Il|.  .  . .;  1..  I  ..M  jiusbaad 
hy  iiii  "ulljuist  all  iLi:  luuru  violent 
from  llic  rustraint  she  liaJ  jiut  upon 
lieraelf  jiisL  before. 

"  Wull,  wtl!.  matters  will  be  arraogod 
somehow,  I  diiro  say/'  said  JL  le  Comte, 
not  Iiaving  much  idea  hoiv  matters  could 
be  arranged,  since  the  deed  was  dont', 
but  wishinj,'  to  soollio  his  angry  wife.  It 
was  foolish  of  llaymoiid  to  thwart  her 
so.  he  thought.  If  !u'  would  have  the 
hint  christoiiod  by  a.  Huguenot  iiastoi', 
why  not  h:ive  it  done  on  the  sly  1 

"Ye.4,  1  will  arrange  matters,"  vs- 
elainied  MaUanio,  as  she  retired  to  her 
boudoir,  where  she  sat  iihmyed  in 
thoufiht  for  nearly  an  hour,  wliilo  a 
steadfast  Sfowl  contracted  her  forehead. 
At  last  she  rose,  and  moving  (juictly  to 
a  clothcs-jiress,  took  out  a  long  blaek 
hood,  of  exactly  the  same  6ha[ic  and 
texture  as  that  worn  by  Die  peasanU 
women  and  most  of  the  shoiikeeping 
chiJis.  when  fjoiiig  to  mass  or  to  con- 
fession. Urawing  it  round  her  so  as  lo 
conce;d  lier  figure  entirely,  she  turned 
to  leave  the  mom,  taking  a  glance  at  her 
mirror  as  she  jiassed.  The  view  seemed 
not  altogether  satisfaefory,  for  she  maile 
aiiimjialient  exclamation, and  put  up  one 
hand  to  s  moot  he  away  the  wrinkles 
fram  her  fuwljead.  She  stopped  a 
moment  ln-ferc  the  glass,  trying  to  give 
her  fe;ilures  a  less  harassed  expression. 

"Tlmt  woman  will  make  me  fjrow 
old  hefure  niy  time," she  cried.  '-There 
's  only  one  consol.ition  in  the  midst  of 
''  alJ,  and  that  ia,  that  if  she  dies  now, 


her  money  won't  go  back  to  h«F  fatnilj. 


1'hat  son  of  mine  is  an  infatuated  fooL 
I  do  believe  Im  ia  as  much  in  lova  with 
her  as  wlieD  fitBt  they  wore  mamed." 
And  with  a  deep  sj^h,  Hadame  gav« 

her  forehead  anotlinr  sutoothing,  and 
slipped  off  the  diamond-ring  site  wnrQ 
on  her  middle  finger.  Thi^n,  drawing 
the  hood  round  her  face  so  as  to  escapo 
recognition,  she  opened  her  lioor.  aad 
glided  Btetdthiiy  through  the  soi'vaiits' 
conidor  to  a  little  side-door  opening  on 
the  garden.  Once  there,  she  walked  oa 
briskly  through  the  thiiJcata  of  roses  and 
Persian  lilac  till  she  got  to  tlu  path 
letading  down  thiough  the  viueyoid  ta 
the  village  Presbytery.  Under  tho 
sli';di>w  of  the  hUA^  hoodahe  w.?iit 
buldly  past  the  uien  who  were  at  work 
mending  the  road,  and  entered  the  I'ros- 
hytery,  whose  front  door  stood  wide 
open,  according  to  the  Ahbo  d'Eyrieus 
invariable  custom.  Seeing  that  the 
piiest's  three -cornered  beaver  Lung  on 
its  nail,  she  went  to  the  door  of  the 
dining-room  and  listened,  intending  to 
return  lo  the  chateau  williout  speaking, 
if  ho  had  any  one  with  him.  iShe  heard 
in  11  moment  that  the  Aljbe  was  reading 
his  breviary  half-aloud,  so  she  knocked 
— no  timid,  gentle  knocli  as  of  a  peni- 
tent, hut  with  a  sort  of  authority.  The 
AbliL',  however,  still  weut  on  leading  ; 
upon  which  Sladamc  made  a  gesture  of 
impatience,  and  knocked  again.  This 
time  the  priest's  voice  cried  : 

"  Come  in,  my  child  :" — supposing  it 
to  bo  one  of  the  village  children  come 
to  see  him.  They  were  his  only  visitors 
ou  a  week-day.  The  voice,  cheery, 
geniil,  and  sympathetic,  smoothed  the 
wrinkles  from  tjio  Comtesse's  brow  as 
if  by  magic,  in  spite  of  U'Eyrieu's  being 
out  of  her  good  i;racos  on  account  of  his 
ill-success  in  tliat  matter  of  Estelle's 
conversion.  ISlie  enteieJ,  and  closed 
the  door  carefully  after  her. 

Some  time  after,  Pctronillc  came  in 
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with  a  pitcher  of  water  on  her  head,  and 
catching  the  sound  of  voices  in  the 
dining-room,  immediately  put  her  pitcher 
down  and  applied  her  ear  to  the  key- 
hole. That  was  not  much  good,  for 
the  conversation  was  being  carried  on 
in  a  provokingly  low  tone.  At  length 
she  managed  to  catch  a  few  words  in 
French,  not  patois^  which,  however, 
only  satisfied  her  that  the  conference 
was  coming  to  an  end.  "At  eleven, 
or  a  quarter-past.  It  is  welL"  And 
almost  before  she  had  time  to  start  back 
and  stand  in  the  kitchen  doorway,  the 
door  opened,  and  a  woman,  muffled  in  a 
long  black  hood,  passed  out,  without  so 
much  as  a  look  or  a  word  for  P^tronille, 
and  took  the  lower  road  to  the  chateau 
farm. 

The  Abb<^  followed  the  stranger  out, 
and  then  went  into  the  kitchen,  where  he 
kept  P6tronille  talking  so  long,  that  by 
the  time  she  was  free  to  look  out  on 
the  road,  it  was  deserted.  .  .  . 

Long  did  the  old  priest  walk  up  and 
down  his  room  after  tiie  departure  of  the 
Comtesse. 

Her  errand  may  have  been  guessed 
already.  It  was  to  apprise  D'Eyrieu 
of  her  firm  resolve  to  have  her  grandson 
baptized  in  the  Catholic  Church  on  the 
very  fijst  opportunity.  At  any  hour  of 
the  day  or  night  he  was  to  hold  himself 
ready  to  obey  her  summons.  What  had 
he  to  do  but  to  obey  1  As  a  priest,  his 
duty  lay  clear  before  him.  And  yet— he 
groaned  as  he  thought  of  the  friendly 
feeling  which  had  sprung  up  between 
himself  and  the  young  married  pair ; 
and  which  would  be  replaced  by  angry 
estrangement  when  they  learnt — as  they 
would  before  long,  for  Madame  de  Mont- 
aigu  would  never  be  able  to  keep  silence 
— that  he  had  been  the  instrument  in 
frustrating  their  express  wishes  regard- 
ing their  first-born.  They  would  never 
foi-give  him  ;  and  Eaymond,  poor,  mis- 
guided soul,  would  hate  the  Catholic 
religion  with  a  yet  deeper  hatred. 

Mechanically  putting  his  breviary 
under  his  arm,  D*Eyrieu  walked  out 
through  his  garden  on  to  the  copse 
skirting  the  Montaigu  vineyards.  Two 
men  were  struggling  hard  within  him. 


One,  the  priest,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
in  the  Church's  thrall ;  the  other,  the 
gentleman  of  a  hundred  ancestors :  for 
D'Eyrieu  had  ancestry,  though  he  was 
poor  and  of  small  account  among  men ; 
and  the  gentleman  within  him  was 
whispering  persistently  the  word  "under- 
hand," and  applying  it  to  the  act  he  was 
contemplating. 

Yes.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not 
baptism  a  necessity  ?  Because  the  father 
was  so  smitten  vdih,  blindness,  should 
he  hesitate  therefore  as  to  the  right  or 
wrong  of  bringing  the  child  within  the 
pale  of  salvation )  If  the  father  were 
indeed  so  blind,  surely  his  duty  was  but 
the  plainer. 

Thinking  thus,  he  came  upon  Eay- 
mond himself,  smoking  lus  cigar.  In- 
stantly his  cigar-case  was  opened,  and 
offered  to  the  priest,  who  was  not 
smoking.  D'Eyrieu  refused.  He  was 
going  to  do  what  would  put  an  end  to 
his  friendship  with  this  man ;  how  could 
he  accept  a  gift  from  him  ?  A  gift,  too, 
so  eminently  social,  so  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  the  bread  and  salt  covenant. 

But  he  refused  it  with  such  a  dejected 
gesture,  that  Baymond  looked  at  him. 

"Refuse  a  cigar!"  Something  in- 
deed must  have  befallen  the  Abbd. 
Could  he  know  ? 

D*Eyrieu  waved  his  hand  and  re- 
plied not.  Presently  he  said,  "  I  ought 
to  congratulate  you.  Monsieur  Raymond, 
on  your  accession  to  paternal  dignities.'' 
"  Yes,*'  Raymond  answered  simply ; 
"  as  if  I  were  not  happy  enough  before, 
I  have  this  over  and  above.  I  am  a 
lucky  fellow,  dear  Abbd." 

"  And  yet  this  child's  birth  may  bring 
— nay,  will  bring — ^more  strife  than 
peace  to  many  of  us." 

"  Peste !  "  thought  Raymond  ;  the 
priest  was  then  cognizant  of  all  the 
quarrelling  which  had  been  going  on 
that  day  up  at  the  ch&teau.  Well, 
well  I  What  else,  after  all,  should  he 
expect  ]  He  replied  aloud  :  "  With 
people's  quarrelling  I  have  no  concern. 
Let  them  quarrel  till  they  are  hoarse ; 
I  and  my  wife  are  of  one  mind,  and 
will  be,  I  trust,  always." 

D'Eyrieu  walked  on;    then  turned 


sudderlv,  skiving,  "  Monsiiiur  IJiivinond, 
I  ivnulil  i.,'(i,„l  v.iu  WIT.'  not  "of  one 

iiiiT,  I.  IN  ■■,.■  1 1, !■,■_■  ,it  li'iL^t,  I  wish 
til  I'  ■.  ■  ■  ■  :  i:l.'  it  it  were  your 
ill'.'  r  -Mil  Ipaplimd  into 

tiiu  (.:„■,;. ..;i.  ..la  \\>:->^uA\r.  uijurch." 

iLiLyiiiuiiil  [ii<.'i'4i)>I  his  lip9  together; 
he  was  begiuniiiH  to  get  anf^.  Hm 
motlier,  hp  tljuii^Hit,  hiul  bean  setting 
tlio  priwt  on  him.  Ha  eiiclfavoured  to 
spBftk  oiilnily: 

"Such  is  not  my  intention."  Then 
he  adJetl,  "  My  wife's  wish  wiis  that  the 
child  fihiiuld  bi-  brijitizediu  her  religion, 
and  I  «aw  no  reason  for  not  gratifying 
that  wish.  My  theory  is,  that  for  the 
first  six  or  sevi-n  years,  tho  whole  direc- 
tion of  the  child  should  ho  given  up  to 
the  mother.  For  my  own  part,  I  wonid 
rather  not  h^ive  had  the  child  baptized 
at  all." 

"  Good  Trod  ! "  was  the  priest's  ex- 
clamation, as  he  involuntarily  crossed 
himself.     After  a  pause  he  said  ; 

"This  lias  deeply  grieved  your 
mother." 

"  My  mother,"  returned  Eaynioiid, 
"  is  always  deejily  grieved  when  she 
can't  have  her  own  way." 

This  was  so  true  that  there  was  no 
replying  to  it. 

"I  will  accompany  you  one  turn 
more,"  said  Raymond,  "and  then  I 
must  bend  my  steps  lioniewanls." 

They  had  nearly  reached  tlie  entrance 
to  the  viueyard,  when  D'Kyrieu  stopped 
and  said : 

"  Jlonsieur  liayniond,  let  me  thank 
you  anc!  your  wife  fur  the  many  little 
kindnesses  wliich  have  smoothed  my 
lot  since  I  camo  to  this  parish.  This 
may  bo  ray  last  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing  " 

"  You  are  not  going  away  ]  "  inter- 
rupted Raymond. 

"No.  But  you  will  not  wish  our 
intercourse  to  continue,  when  1  inform 
you  that,  seeing  by  your  own  admission 
that  your  son  as  yet  only  enjoys  the 
privilege  of  Jiaptistn  as  conveyed  through 
n  heretic,  and  that  you  yourself  would 
even  deny  him  such  a  i>aeudo-haptisni 
— I,  as  a  priest  of  the  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Church,  am  bound  to  confer 


nil  bim  that  birthright  of  which  jam 
would  tbitx  cruelly  deprive  him.  Afl 
I    shall    thus   be    going  diMuetrically 

Dgaiiift  yoar  will,  I  ex}<eet  Uiat  you  will 
henceforth  treat  me  an  a  etiung«r,  or, 
worse  than  that,  na  au  enemy.  Yet,  if 
you  can  and  will,  I  would  ejitraat  you 
to  remember  me  kindly,  to  auiuid«r 
that  I  am  as  n  soldier  under  orders,  and 
that  my  orders  are  very  plain." 

Raymond  looked  at  him  for  a  moment 
in  silence. 

"M.  I'Abb^,"  ho  said,  taking  off  his 
Iiat,  "  if  1  don't  respect  the  Catholic 
religion,  I  respect  you.  You  are  an 
honest  man,  air,  and  I  beg  yoo  will 
honour  me  with  your  friendahip  M 
hitherto." 

The  Abh*5  was  surprised.  H©  bad 
expected  anything  but  tbie;  fae  had 
braced  himself  up  to  endure  ecom,  aBd 
here  was  the  right  hand  of  fellowdiip 
offered  instead, 

'•.\h  !"  he  sigli,'il.  'Mf  y'>n  would 
but  believe  !  " 

"No  more  of  that,"  said  Eaymond. 
"  JJon't  cajiile  me  into  argument  You 
know  it  is  no  good  ;  1  was  bom  a  free- 
thinker, and  what  is  bred  in  the  bone 
muat  come  out  in  the  flesh.  Besides, 
you  would  not  he  quiet  and  hear  mi/ 
side  of  the  question,  for  fear  I  should 
convert  you." 

"  God  forbid  ! "  was  the  priest's 
answer.  . . . 

And  so  they  parted,  each  secretly 
admiring  and  pitying  the  other.  , . . 

Madame  de  Montaigu  was  so  radiant 
that  evening,  so  cordial  to  Mrs.  Russell, 
so  complaisant  to  Monsieur,  and  so 
caressing  in  her  manner  to  her  son,  that 
Raymonrl,  even  without  his  convei-sation 
with  D'Eyrieu  in  the  wood,  would  have 
felt  sure  she  was  plotting  something:;  or 
other.  Hut  what  the  pl'>t  was,  became 
quite  plain,  when,  while  smoking  at  his 
window,  he  perceived  a  faint  glimmering 
in  the  little  window  above  the  altar  of 
tho  old  chapel.  "  Oh  ho,  my  lady 
mother,"  he  thought,  as  he  blew  the 
long  whiifs  into  the  nighl^air,  "  are  yoo 
going  to  bring  my  son  and  heir  into  the 
Catholic  Churoh  by  the  back  sfairs  } " 
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He  went  and  barred  the  entrance  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs,  and  the  servants*  door, 
which  stood  wide  open,  and  then  sat 
down  in  the  vestibule  to  wait  the  result 
As  the  drawing-room  timepiece  struck 
half-past  eleven,  he  heard  his  mother 
ascend  the  stone  staircase  and  pant  be- 
fore the  door  for  a  minute  or  two.  Then 
she  turned  the  handle,  and  seemed  in 
consternation  at  finding  the  bar  up. 

"  What  can  have  possessed  them  to 
bar  the  door  to-night  of  all  nights  ? "  he 
heard  her  say,  as  she  descended.  Tlie 
attempt  was  repeated  at  the  servants* 
entrance,  and  then  Eaymond,  returning 
to  his  study,  saw  the  light  disappear 
from  the  chapel  window,  and  lauglied 
long  and  silently  at  his  mother's  dis- 
comfiture. 

^ext  morning  at  breakfast  he  could 
not  resist  asking  her  whether  she  had 
been  disturbed  about  midnight,  by 
people  walking  about ;  and  admired  the 
imperturbability  with  which  she  assured 
all  whom  it  might  concern  that  she  had 
retired  to  rest  earlier  than  usual,  and 
had  slept  remarkably  well 

But  Madame  could  bide  her  time. 
One  day,  when  Eaymond  had  taken  his 
mother-in-law  for  a  drive,  she  suddenly 
made  her  appearance  in  £stelle*8  room, 
and  ordered  the  nurse  and  baby  out  for 
a  walk  on  the  terrace.  Five  minutes 
later,  she  had  them  both  safe  in  her 
own  carriage,  and  was  whirling  down 
the  avenue,  and  out  on  the  road  to 
Toulouse. 

Eut  not  unobserved.  Master  Alfred, 
finding  time  hang  heavy  on  his  hands, 
had  taken  to  the  daily  pursuit  of  bird- 
nesting,  and  was  in  the  act  of  robbing  a 
tree  in  the  avenue  when  he  observed 
the  approach  of  the  carriage.  Leaving 
the  nest  for  another  time,  he  dropped 
from  bough  to  bough,  till  he  reached 
the  branch  nearest  the  ground,  where 
he  waited  till  the  carriage  passed ;  then, 
dropping  lightly  to  the  ground,  he  ran 
after  it,  and  got  up  behind,  intending 
to  have  a  ride  down  the  road  and  then 
come  back  for  his  nest.  But  as  they 
rolled  along,  he  thought  he  heard  an 
infant  cry,  and  resolved  to  hang  on, 
and  see  &e  end  of  it.    For  it  struck 


him  that  Madame  de  Montaigu  was  a 
sort  of  spiteful  fairy,  who  would  stick 
at  nothing  which  could  annoy  his  sister; 
and  she  might  be  going  to  hide  the 
baby  away  somewhere.  Across  the 
bridge  and  through  the  town  they  went, 
with  Alfred  clinging  on  behind — a  most 
disgraceful  spectacle — and  so  on  through 
the  Kue  de  la  Pomme  to  the  Cathedral, 
where  they  stopped.  Alfred,  dodging 
behind  the  wheel,  saw  Madame  descend 
with  nurse  and  baby,  and  enter  the 
(Cathedral,  where,  after  waiting  time 
enough  for  them  to  take  the  holy  water 
and  say  an  ave,  he  followed,  and  tracked 
them  to  the  baptistery  on  the  left  of  the 
nave.  The  baptistery  of  St.  Etienne, 
truth  to  tell,  loses  much  of  its  imposing 
appearance  from  being  turned  into  a 
storeroom  for  the  divers  kinds  of  candles 
required  for  divine  worship.  However, 
none  of  the  party  present  thought  of 
that,  the  business  in  hand  being  to  get 
the  blessed  child  made  a  Christian  as 
fast  as  possible.  And  Alfred  being  hot 
and  tired,  was  not  at  all  sorry  to  have  a 
candle-box  to  sit  on,  while  he  watched 
the  ceremony.  He  accompanied  the 
carriage  back  as  far  as  the  entrance  to 
the  Montaigu  grounds,  where  he  got  otf, 
ascended  his  tree,  and  brought  down  his 
nest  in  triumph. 

Meantime,  Mrs.  Russell  had  returned 
from  her  drive,  and  was  distracting  her- 
self with  conjectures  as  to  her  boy*s 
whereabouts;  the  last  accounts  of  him 
being  that  he  had  been  seen  going 
towards  the  marsh  down  by  the  river. 
She  and  Eaymond  were  about  starting 
off  to  look  for  him,  when  Jean-Marie 
appeared,  hauling  the  delinquent  in, 
torn,  scratched,  and  green  all  over,  with 
his  bird's  nest  in  his  hand.  Of  course 
there  was  nothing  to  do  except  to  kiss  and 
scold  him,  and  in  the  commotion  caused 
by  his  being  missed,  and  his  reappear- 
ance, Madame  got  the  nurse  and  baby 
up  to  their  own  apartment  through  the 
garden  door  without  remark,  and  dressed 
for  dinner  in  perfect  charity  with  all 
the  world,  Estelle  included. 

But  at  dinner.  Master  Alfred,  who,  I 
am  forced  to  admit,  was  in  tiie  habit  of 
monopolizing  the  conversation  without 
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Emch  regard  for  Ida  elders,  took  octaslaii 
to  remark  to  !iis  bcoUier-iii-lnw  ; 

"  I  was  in  Toulouao  thia  moruiDg." 

"In  Toulouse!"  exclaimed  his 
iHotlier;  ""wliy,  child,  you  must  b« 
tii'eil  to  death.  And  how  could  you  beso 
wJ(;kL'd  na  to  "walk  nil  the  way  in  the  hot 
sun  1    Youinight  have  hadn  i-uiistroke." 

"  1  ilid  not  ualk,  M&maia.  Madame 
ivits  SCI  kind  as  to  lake  me." 

"I!"  criea  Madame.  "  What  does 
Ihe  diild  mean  I" 

"Yes,"  continued  j\irrcJ.  "I  hod 
a  vt'i'y  joUy  ride.  Ji'ot  inside  ;  up  be- 
hind, you  know.  1  went  all  the  way ; 
and  once  a  dirty  street-boy  called  out, 
M^'hiji  behind.'  If  I  elv-  that  toy 
u;;iiiii,  I'll  lick  him.  And  1  ^vunt  with 
!AIaiI:i[iiG  and  nurse   iuto  St.  Etienne, 


"  What  nonsenso  !  The  lioy  has  lostr 
his  head,"  Madame  cried,  looking  very 
angry. 

"And' I  saw  baby  christened.  And 
didn't  liy  stiuall  like  a  young  jng,  that'a 
nil!" 

There  was  an  awful  silence.  Old  M. 
dc  Jlijutaigu  looked  uncomfortable,  !M;i- 
diimc  triumjdiant,  Jlrs.  Uussell  olfeiided, 
and  Itaymond  the  very  quiiitesseuee  of 

After  dessert,  instead  of  retiring  to 
Madame'a  drawing-room  for  coifee,  Mra. 
liussidl  opened  her  lips  and  said  icily  : 

"  You  will  allow  mo  to  bid  you  adieu, 
Madame,  and  retire  to  my  ajwrtment, 
as  I  wish  to  set  out  early  to-morrow 
morning.  Monsieur,  I  wish  you  a  good 
evening."  And  with  her  most  ccremo 
nioiis  curtsey,  she  left  the  ro  m 

panied  by  her  son-in-law,  and  foil       d 
by  Alfred,  in  some  doubt  as  to    I   tl 
he  should  get  a  scolding  or      t 

"Mother-in-law,"  said  1  i  J 
when  tliey  were  upstairs,  "11  t 

accept  my  liumble  excuses  II  I  1  d 
hud  the  courage  to  break  tl  ro  1  tl 
pernicious  custom  of  living  u  1  tl  e 
same  roof  as  the  parents  aft 
thia  might  never  have  hapj.  1111 
the  insult  to  yoTirself,  my  da  M  d  n  e 
most  acutely.  I  scarcely  d  b  j  u 
to  overlook  it.  But  for  my  il  sake 
f  you  will  be  so  good " 


But  Mrs.  KusBell  was  iniplnaUau 
She  waved  h»r  hand,  Baying,  "  LiCt  nw 
hear  no  more,  Raymond,  I  b«g.  I  go 
to-morrow."  And  ahs  added,  mor«OT«r, 
to  herself,  "And  I  will  never  enter  this 
house  again  aa  long  ae  UomtessA  Octsvie 
is  il«  miatreas." 

Comtessa  Octavio,  for  h^  p&tt,  coied 
nothing  whatever  for  Mrs.  fiussell's  icy  , 
displeasure.  She  had  saved  her  giattd- 
Bon  from  a  possible  Limbo,  and  she  had 
frastratfid  her  daughter-in-law's  wish. 
That  kept  her  happy  for  a  long  time. 

CHAPTER  XXVm. 
aaowB  WHAT  A  woMis'f 


Teib  spirit   of  prophecy  descended 

Madame   in   no    small    degree    as    the 
summer  voie  on,  and  her  crony  IMadsme    ] 
de   LuEoichea   got  into   the    habit    of  ' 

shaking  her  heud  like  a  Cliineso  man- 
darin, whenever  Est<?lle's  name  was 
mentioned.  For,  of  course,  she  was  at 
the  bottom  of  all  thia  Anglomania  of 
Itaymoiid's.  And  what  the  future 
L'onitc  de  Montaigu  would  gi'ow  to,  no 
one  could  dare  say,  at  this  rate.  To  begin 
with,  the  daily  amount  of  soaping  and 
sousing  was  a  scandal,  while  as  for  the 
friction  intlicted  on  that  precious  child, 
it  was  a  veritable  abomination.  Yes, 
lie  was  rubbed  and  scrubbed  and 
rubbed  again,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
young  pig  belonging  to  a  peasant 
of  Luz ;  and  not  a  vestige  of  cap  or 
swaddling  clothes  !  That  was  absurd, 
WIS  it  not  then,  in  a  woman  who 
St  1  d  tie  liiblul  "I  told  her,  my 
d  f  d,"  said  Madame,  "  that  I 
had  my  d  rector's  word  for  it,  that  the 

nf  nt  Je  us  was  wrapped  iu  swaddling 

I  th  s  — my  director  is  a  very  well- 
d  man  you  know — and  was  not  that 
fl      utirecedenti     And  she  laughed 

t  t     the  nose,  my  dear,  she  who 

t,  1  rsdf  airs  of  sanctity,  and  talks 
ab  ut  ducating  the  child  to  be  a 
LI      t    n  pliilosopher  !    The  arrogance 

f  tl         lluguenota,  it  is  overwhelm- 

I   heard  her  forbid   her   maid, 

on    day    to  say  ncin  Jiku — that  simple 

es.  lamat  on — telling  her  it  was  offensive 
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to  the  Deity.  As  if  the  hon  Bieu  had 
not  something  to  do  besides  to  make 
note  of  all  those  trivial  exclamations ! 
And  as  for  that  child,  it  will  grow  up 
deaf  and  crooked,  and  then  my  son 
will  be  sorry.  But  I  shall  have  warned 
him." 

Yes,  she  had  warned  him.     And  in 
one  respect,  as  she  saw  with  grim  satis- 
faction,  her  warning  was   come   true. 
Estelle  was  making  a  hermit  of  herself, 
in  her  stupid  senseless  fondness  for  the 
child,  and  was  further  off  than  ever  from 
satisfying  Mrs.  Russell's  wish  to  see  her 
a  drawing-room  queen.    At  the  chateau, 
once  up  those  stone  stairs,  and  past  that 
creaking  oak  door,  she  was  queen,  Eay- 
moud's  queen,  Bebe's  queen ;  and  with 
that  little  world  at  her  feet,  what  cared 
she  for  the  world  outside?     Madame*s 
visitors — young  creatures  just  promoted 
to   the   coveted  title  of  Madame,  and 
taking  their  full  swing  of  the  joys  of 
society  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives — 
or  oldish  ladies,  whose  only  reason  for 
ever  staying  at  home  was  an  economical 
one,  9-  hard  necessity, — considered  this 
strange  whim  of  Estelle's  with  a  shrug 
of  contemptuous   pity,   and   expressed 
their  thoughts  delicately  to  Madame  on 
this   newly-imported,    insular  fashion. 
And  ;^^adame,  mourning  viciously  over 
her  daughter-in-law's   dereliction   from 
plain  duty,  would  confide  to  one  and  all 
in  whispers,  that  the  worst   was,  her 
actually   beguiling    Eaymond    to   stay 
at  home  with  her. 

"  Yes,  he  positively  goes  out  less  and 
less.  And  their  intimates  are  of  the 
strangest  description.  One  would  think 
that  with  my  experience  they  might 
have  consulted  me  in  making  up  their 
list  of  friends.  But  no,  all  is  done 
without  consulting  me.  And  the  con- 
sequence is,  they  have  sometimes  the 
stranf];est  people  staying  with  them. 

*'Eor  instance,  only  lately,  they  had 
that  Gascon  poet,  Jasmin,  to  stay  ^ 
week.  I  considered  that  insulting  on 
Raymond's  part,  when  one  thinks  that 
Jasmin  is  an  Orleanist,  and  that  our 
family  has  always  adhered  faithfully  to 
the  direct  line.  Yes,  and  I  used  to 
watch  them  day  after  day,  walking  up 


and  down,  up  and  down  the  terrace; 
Jasmin  in  the  centre,  with  my  son  and 
his  wife  and  that  everlasting  child  be- 
side him — yes,  I've  seen  her  carry  that 
child  for  half  an  hour — ^then  first  he 
would  spout,  then  Raymond,  then  he 
again  ;  and  she  looking  on  all  the  while 
as  if  she  could  devour  both  with  her 
two  eyes.  Then  he  complimenting  her, 
and  she  kissing  the  child,  pah !  .  .  .  . 
That's  the  kind  of  thing  that  went  on. 
And  when  I  have  said,  *  You  don't  cul- 
tivate Madame  So-and-so,  who  is  a 
woman  perfectly  well  received  here  and 
at  Paris,'  she  says  coolly,  *  I  think  her 
frivolous,  and  Raymond  does  not  care 
about  her.'  And  then,  you  know,  she 
is  as  heretical  as  ever,  and  that  is  a  great 
grief  to  me,  dear  friend,  as  you  may 
well  suppose." 

Madame's  complaints  always  wound 
up  with  this  chorus  ;  this,  and  Ray- 
mond's infatuation  for  his  Huguenot 
wife. 

But  on  the  second  summer  after  her 
grandson's  advent,  seeing  that  he  was 
neither  awry,  nor  a-squint,  nor  lame,  she 
proposed  to  herself  a  slight  distraction 
in  the  way  of  making  a  match  between 
Mademoiselle  Hortense  d'Albaret,  a 
young  lady  of  seventeen,  from  the  con- 
vent of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  a  certain 
third  cousin  named  Adrien  Dubreuilh, 
who  was  voted  by  the  family  council  to 
stand  in  great  need  of  being  reclaimed. 

'*  And,  parhleu"  said  old  M.  le  Comte, 
between  two  pinches  of  snuff,  "  if  you 
want  him  to  become  steady,  go  seek  hinj. 
a  wife  like  my  Huguenot  daughter-in- 
law.  It  is  a  miracle  the  way  in  which 
that  little  witch  has  got  Raymond  under 
her  thumb,  with  her  soft  voice  and  her 
quiet  ways.  He  worships  her  shadow, 
1  can  see." 

"He  is  failing  fast;  getting  quite 
childish,  you  see,  my  dear,"  said  Madame 
aside  to  M.  Adrien's  mamma. 

"Madame,  I  am  doing  nothing  of 
the  kind,"  rejoins  M.  le  Comte,  "and 
my  hearing  is  remarkably  good.  My 
daughter-in-law  sits  with  me,  and  readis 
the  newspaper  when  you  are  at 
church ;  ay,  and  books  of  devotion 
too ;    anything  I  ask  her.     And  she 


wears  quiet  (lri-.== 
my  n 


ii'b  (Inii't  agitate 


"That  ia  ii'it  Ui  ttii.'  ]ioirit.,''  says  Ma- 
dRmB.  Ami  tbmi  llii'v  eiiii'ii^d  into  the 
ranri?  iiiti'TCFtiiiL'  ti'pir  of  Mmtenioisclle 
]lMii. ■:,..■'.  !■  V.  ■  ,  l.|,,,.  \ii,„'  nff  juto  a 
.■■-.  l.m-F,  which 

M  .  1  h  '     :  .'■  lii^r  fingers' 

I'ri  I-,   I-  !'■    Mi.i    - ■:!■  --  :iTii|  a  prec- 

lifiil  »-niii:,ii.  Ilmlrii.-  liAllarfit'sdoT^ry 
■was  not  (iTLTiihi'liniiiL',  rirlainly,  bat 
she  was  nn  or|ih[iii  wiili  vmuypr  Bistora, 
and  it  was  highly  iir>i'i->,n\  to  establiBh 
her  early  in  lil'i",  l)iitli  (>ii  Ihcir  account 
and  hci  nwn.  And  M.  Adrien  was 
thoTonglily  wfll-ljiirn  and  \vp11 -bred,  and 
fiiiue  aettied  wiuld  iiiiikc  a  charming 
husband,  fit  fur  ii  tiiin  int  IhtiI  girl. 

While  thia  ni:LiTJi],.>iii;i]  affair  was 
pending,  tbiit  mit^i.ir  m.iHl],  for  which 
J^stellf  cared  ro  Hltli'  b'-'aii  to  find  6nt 
that  there  was  i  m  tl  ii  t%5i>cl  w  *•« 
after  aJl  As  s  ii  i  tl  Anbbisbop 
became  aware  of  the  iiiji  s-un  m  1  r 
favour,  he  loudh  iricliinied  that  1  ii 
own  imprcBiion  had  tiepn  favourable  ill 
along  Ihe  mtrll — nitlim  a  ridnis  nl 
ten  mdes  rouii  1  tin  <!i  ittau — thereupin 
patted  Itself  on  the  back  reech'td 
Monieigneur  9  hclum  sdenced  Jfadimo 
de  Montai^u  and  fi\^  in  early  day  fi  r 
young  Madame  liayniond's  reconciliation 
to  the  Church.  The  day  had  already  been 
fixe<l  two  or  tlirei!  times  by  a  sanguine 
few,  and  they  had  been  no  more  dis- 
couraged by  the  non-fullilnient  of  their 
predictions  than  are  our  English  and 
Scotch  propliets  when  the  universe  per- 
sists in  going  on  he,yon<l  the  date  tlioy 
have  fixed  for  its  final  eombustion. 

For  this  sudden  popularity,  Estclle 
was  partly  indebted  to  her  mother-in- 
law.  People  were  getting  weary  of 
Madarae'a  continual  wailing  over  her 
daughter-in- law's  heresy,  and  began  to 
remember  that  she  had  consented  very 
freely  to  the  marriage  for  the  sake  of 
the  heretic's  money.  But  the  proximate 
cause  was  this.  Es telle,  wishing  to 
show  her  gratitude  for  what  had  bei;n 
to  her-— ead  and  tremiilons  as  she  Wiis 
then,  and  fearful  alike  of  prospect  and  of 
.-etrospect — a  very  advent,  namely,  her 
«y's  birthday,  had,  after  consulting  her 


hiutinnd,  forni(^  •  p1«n  fur  a  Cbildm^ 
Home,  in  which  twelve  of  the  mwl 
afflicted  of  God's  little  anra  m^ht  be 
himsf«]  and  nurtured. 

She  would  willingly  have  done  As 
in  silence,  and  enught  help  in  practiol 
detwla  from  hei  husband  only.  Bnl 
Kaymond,  though  he  dfteatpd  the  cl«fj 
as  a  body,  felt  strongly  that  aniess  yn- 
tected  by  the  Church,  the  whale  (tcVcne 
would  Cill  to  the  gronnd.  The  Hone, 
therefore,  wa§  placed  under  the  Abbe 
D'Kyrieu's  superviiiion,  as  chaplain  and 
visitor,  and  both  liaytnoiid  and  his  wifr 
felt  themselves  fortunate  in  hnrtog  to 
do  with  a  priest  whom  at  the  saine  tiinr 
they  could  so  entirely  respect  tu  a  mm. 
But  D'Eyrieu  coald  not  accept  the  off*r 
of  the  chaplaincy  without  aaking  iV 
permission  of  his  diocesan,  and  eo  ic 
all  came  out  and  D'Eyrieu,  quite  nueoa- 
aciouely,  got  the  credit  of  having  hnnif^ 
abiitt  the  11  h  !p  thing  an  1  was  voted  .i 
mm  if  riri  ti!  nt  1 1  ill  the  anti-Jesuit 
part\  Mjdmie  ii  s-)on  as  she  Siin- 
which  wi\  the  wind  lai  steered  her 
cour-e  nceordingh  in'^i-.ted  on.  havinj; 
the  Home  formally  opened  by  Sa 
Grandeur  and  iniitid  a  select  party  tn 
meet  him  at  bieakfa=t  Sa  Grandeur 
iminved  this  i(p<rtunit^  of  practising 
his  spiritual  blandishments  on  the  future 
Comtesse,  all  the  more  that  it  was  evident 
the  Comle  was  getting  sadly  shnky,  and 
that  cousin  Octavie  was  eonsequentiv 
verj'  near  putting  in  her  claim  to  the 
dowager's  ifiiite  of  rooms  upstairs.  So 
much  for  the  Archbishop  and  the  Cathi>- 
lic  party.  If  Estellc  was  less  liberal  in 
appearance  to  the  Protestants,  it  was 
well  atoned  for  in  fact  by  the  private 
donations,  which  poured  into  their 
charity-boxes.  Even  II.  Cazeres  let  pass 
her  occasional  remissness  in  attending 
his  preaching,  in  consideration  of  her 
unbounded  liberality  ;  while,  aa  to  this 
particular  charity  which  she  had  or^- 
nized,  if  it  were  solely  for  Catholics, 
well  and  good  ;  Protestants  nugbt  be 
tampered  with,  and  good  to  the  bodv 
would  be  jiaitied  by  the  loss  of  the  soul. 
It  was  fur  better  that  he  and  his  col- 
league should  apply  her  donations  at 
their  own  discretion. 
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liaymond,  too,  had  his  full  share  of 
popularity  ahout  this  time,  on  quite 
another  account. 

To  all  who  are  not  Languedocians,  it 
may  be  a  matter  of  very  small  moment, 
even  supposing  that  they  are  aware  of  it 
at  all,  that  there  exists  in  Toulouse  a 
most  ancient  literary  institution,  calling 
itself  the  Society  of  Floral  Games,  and 
deriving  its  origin  from  the  ancient 
troubadours. 

This  Society  has  for  patroness  and 
founder  an  apocryphal  lady — Cl^mence 
Isaure — who,  it  is  said,  revived  the 
science  of  the  "  Gai  Sgavoir "  in  Tou- 
louse, in  the  year  of  grace  1333.  Apo- 
cryphal she  is  not  to  the  members  of 
the  Society ;  in  proof  of  their  belief  in 
her,  they  make  a  pilgrimage  yearly  in 
May  to  the  church  of  La  Daurade,  in 
which,  say  they,  her  tomb  once  was; 
and  then,  after  an  Ave  and  Pater  or  so, 
pattered  for  the  repose  of  her  soul,  they 
adjourn  to  the  great  hall  of  the  ancient 
Capitouls,  where,  before  a  select  audience, 
they  distribute  to  various  competitors, 
prizes,  consisting  of  golden  and  silver 
flowers — the  violet,  amaranth,  eglantine, 
marigold,  and  lily — for  the  best  com- 
positions in  verse  and  essays  in  prose, 
for  which  the  directors  give  the  subject. 
The  year  before  her  marriage,  Estelle 
had  attended  the  distribution  of  prizes 
with  Madame  Fleury  and  Mademoiselle 
Mathilde,  and  had  giggled,  girl-like, 
behind  her  veil,  at  the  mumblings  of  a 
toothless  old  gentleman,  who,  after 
making  various  halts,  at  last  finished 
the  reading  of  a  paper  which  turned 
out  to  be  a  memoir  of  the  Tomb  of  La 
Reine  Pedauque,  a  lady  of  whom  it 
need  only  be  said  that  the  immensity 
of  her  goodness  and  of  her  feet  was 
equally  celebrated.  Mademoiselle  Ma- 
thilde would  have  giggled  willingly  too, 
as  soon  as  it  was  explained  to  her  that 
the  paper  was  all  about  a  queen  goose- 
leg,  and  that  the  writer  of  it  had  actually 
gained  the  first  prize,  but  Madame 
Fleury  was  close  by,  and  she  was  Tou- 
lousan  bom,  and  thought  the  Floral 
Games  not  an  institution  to  be  made 
game  of;  besides  which,  the  pious  young 
man  to  whom  Mademoiselle  Mathilde 


was  destined,  had  written  a  poem,  which, 
though  Estelle  had  thought  it  miserable 
trash,  was  listened  to  with  equanimity, 
and  gained  the  silver  lily.  This  was, 
of  course,  important  to  Mademoiselle 
Mathilde,  and  she  had  felt  aggrieved 
that  it  should  not  be  known  by  all  her 
friends  that  she  was  to  be  the  wife  of 
such  a  talented  young  man  as  M.  Theo- 
dore Beaucens. 

This  year,  Estelle  had  attended  the 
distribution  of  prizes  with  a  feeling 
that  it  was  no  longer  for  her  an  affair 
to  be  laughed  at,  even  though  the  papers 
should  all  be  mumbled  over  by  old 
gentlemen  with  never  a  tooth  in  their 
heads.  Even  the  dust-covered,  nose- 
less statue  of  Clemence  Isaure  in  her 
cold  niche  had  gained  a  right  to  respect. 
For  Raymond  was  a  member  of  the 
institution,  and  a  poem  of  his  was  to 
be  read,  which  Estelle  was  sure  ought 
to  gain  the  first  prize.  She  felt  her 
heart  beat  when  the  opening  lines  were 
read ;  and  glanced  round  timidly  as  the 
reading  proceeded,  to  see  whether  the 
subject  carried  the  audience  with  it. 
As  she  marked  one  face  and  another 
roused  to  an  expression  of  lively  in- 
terest, the  exultant  feeling  in  her  own 
bosom  rose  far  higher  than  it  did  in 
Raymond's.  She  could  feel  wholly 
proud  of  her  husband ;  he  was  criti- 
cising his  work,  and  wishing  he  had 
done  it  better.  The  poem  gained  the  first 
prize,  and  people  came  up  to  congratu- 
late. Raymond,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  felt  his  friends*  praise  to  be  un- 
deserved, and  got  away  outside  the  halL 
It  was  Estelle  who  received  these  adu- 
lations ;  they  were  doubly  sweet  to  her, 
because  she  believed  every  word,  and 
she  treasured  up  the  honied  phrases  to 
repeat  to  her  husband.  But  the  sum- 
mit of  her  exultation  was  reached  when 
Jasmin  wrote  telling  Raymond  that  he 
would  be  heard  of  in  Paris  before  long. 
Then  Raymond  himself  took  heart  again, 
and  consented  to  see  some  merit  in  his 
poenL  Jasmin  had  criticised  his  per- 
formances too  often  for  him  not  to  be- 
lieve  that  his  praise  was  genuine.  One 
thing  iu  Jasmin's  letter  was  distasteful 
to  Raymond.     Jasmin  advised  him  to 
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kcpp  flcir  nf  pdlitii/".  Ami  iJnymond 
(lid  Tlfil.  v.-h]\  U'  liri'p  Hrar  nf 'til cm  J 
■hut.,  on.  llio  I'onlrnrv,  wislii>il  to  incrBaBo 
his  lfii"wlnl-i>  of'RiiPh  tilings  as  «« 
rtinoiilrr''!!  nf>ro=u;irv  fur  n  politician  to 
I,r  -■  |-i;;i'f.J  lvi"^!.^!'^  ^1hntnt3ome 
<li  ■  .    '    !  .'■'..■.[  rrimblifi, 

.     .    ■        ..  ■        .1   W.fer  of 

:,  ;   .  ;  ■■   ill..  Ifnglh 

r.l  ,      ■  :     ^h>-    Lad 

TV  ilii^  lienuLy 

;ii.  .       !■■■■.■      .  ".Ill  fonii  nf 

-..vim  :■  III,  |;.  ;.].  -  li  I  .  arrive  at 
tlds  [i.Tf^'t  Mut'i  ijf  alV,iir=  it  was  neces- 
sary for  .1  irntion  to  wnde.  lliroiigh  such 
seaa  nf  hinotl  as  France'  had  done,  aha 
Tvnnli!  rather  that  things  should  go  on  in 
the  eld  Tvay  In  ipite  of  all  Ra^mond'a 
arf>iiinpii1s,  "ihn  hid  not  as  \et  been 
hrouRht  to  see  that  thpsp  spat  of  Wood 
might  1>B  1  "holy  necp=isity  '  Wtat 
Hho  did  think  it  no  harm  to  wish  tot 
wa'?  that  there  nught  somo  di-v  hn  i 
free  rarinment  m  Iranci",  where  i  nnn 
niiLdit  speak  out  hn\(h  hi=  n«n 
thouffht'!,  in  I  evpie«  tli:  iMslic  nf 
hi")  Cfinftitntnls,  mthnut  fpir  tf  the 
Tndeni  s  I  iit  t;  snch  a  tliiiii;  Ti  x 
free  Pirhament  did  not  =citii  ti  he 
within  Ihe  reiih  of  tlie  nation  it  pn 
sent,  her  fliih  VII  not  in  e^er  present 
one  lliat  liih.  ihonhl  be  well  and 
fit  ind  th  it  ha v'l^ond  s  pnhtieal  studies 
shoni  1  not  mtoifcre  with  hi'i  untmg 
poetry ,  were  the  things  of  greatest 
importance  to  her  As  dbi.  grew 
ohler,  he  wis  taught  thit  thoiigli  he 
nii<;ht  do  iihit  he  pleased  an}where 
else  in  the  house,  Pipa-:  stud;  i\as  a 
sieied  phee,  in  whiih  he  must  keep 
quiet  ind  touch  nothing  Snwell  "ms 
he  inide  to  undcr'stand  thi^,  that  his 
father  never  found  it  nece-.san  to  ';hut 
himself  «p  fom riling  ind  reidin^'  hut 
coull  read  pohtus  or  wnle  ^  r  e^ 
with  the  hoj  on  his  knee  and  E-.tello 
by  his  iide,  reidj  to  tike  htr  ptt  i3 
soon  as  silence  and  stillness  benme 
'i\eaTisonic to  liim  ]ui^  niond got tothink 
it  1  st  til  it  he  M  rote  lietter  m  such  com 
piny  thin  wlien  alone  Whether  he 
did  or  not,  iinttera  httle  to  this  stnrj, 
Thich  has  to  do  with  hini  only  so  far 
iS  his  life  affected  EstoUe'?.     But  under 


different  conditions;  as,  forr  insbitio^ 
that  his  wiFQ  had  been  n  tasey,  msiUng 
woman  like  his  mnthnr,  or  thst  B^bc 
had  been  multipHod  by  hnlf-fl-^02m. — 
I  am  inclined  to  iupporethat  Raymomj, 
in  spite  of  a  finely  balanced  nervotu 
system, — or,  if  you  like  better,  th* 
natural  love  of  a  Fronchcian  ff^  noise 
and  clatter, — would  have  perched  him- 
self and  his  writing-table  up  in  the  torret 
furthest  from  the  uurseTy.  But  to 
return. 

The  terms  of  the  marriage- contract 
having  been  settled,  Madame  de  Mont- 
nign  became  extremely  busy  nbout  liet 
pri/te/j6c's  wedding-outfit ;  what  Willi 
that,  and  the  putting  on  of  a  Httia  mors 
wurldly  poliih  than  the  good  annp  had 
thought  either  necessary  or  desimhio 
for  a  girl  whom  thoy  chose  to  faehev* 
dntmed  to  th«  cloister,  ibdama  liail  her 
hands  foil.  Hortensewas  doeilto  mouKb, 
havinfT  prictivfl  im-]iiestirmrt;  obeli- 
ence  at  Ihi  rfn\eTit  almnst  c\ir  since 
hir  chillhnrid,  in  I  Jradnme  liei^in  to 
think  tint  it  ivoidd  he  a  much  jdea- 
smter  task  to  take  hir  out  into  society 
after  her  niarmge,  thin  it  had  been  in 
tht  cise  of  the  'marble  Englishwomm." 
llorteuse  was  ifnid  of  Lstelle  at  hr-t, 
hi\ing  heirl  her  sti:;matizeil  both 
in  the  consent  and  out  of  it,  a-  a 
"  hardened  heretic  '  But  the  attrac- 
tion of  a  rniup  wUh  Biln,  overcame  her 
fears,  and  she  got  at  list  into  the  habit 
of  spending  licr  mornings  upstairs,  while 
Widimc  WIS  at  church,  or  onEraged  in 
household  matteis  With  EstcHo  only, 
she  i\nuld  prittle  awny  like  an  eager, 
ignnnnt  child  A\  ith  Eaymond  theie, 
she  relapsed  into  the  demure  con\ent- 
girl,  and  would  sit  with  hinds  folded 
and  ey(3  cist  lioivn,  as  if  she  ■weic  in 
the  presence  of  the  Holy  Mother,  where 
it  was  penance  to  speak  excojit  iti  answer 
to  1  question 

.She  sit  by  Estelle  one  hot  morning, 
playing  as  usual  with  liiW,  and,  Eay- 
mond being  a^av  her  tongue  rin  on 
unchecked  on  all  the  i  irious  topics  con- 
nected ■nilh  her  apyroarhin^  marriage. 
She  should  be  allowed  to  i\ear  a  Cash- 
mere shawl,  velvet.  Ho  niton  lace, 
feather^,  and  jewels ;   she  would    read 
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novels ;  she  would  read  even  the  Bible, 
if  her  director  allowed  it.  She  in- 
tended to  make  the  Abb6  d*Eyrieu  her 
director,  because  she  had  heard  him  say 
he  liked  young  people  to  enjoy  them- 
selves while  they  could.  When  her 
sisters  were  grown  up,  she  should  have 
them  to  live  with  her,  and  try  to  estab- 
lish them  in  life,  as  their  mother  would 
have  done  had  she  lived ;  as  Madame  de 
!Montaigu  was  kindly  doing  for  her. 

"  It  is  a  dreadful  thing,"  said  the  con- 
vent girl,  "  to  have  so  few  relations  as  I 
have,  and  to  be  an  orphan.  I  was  getting 
sick  of  the  convent,  and  the  sisters  were 
always  trying  to  persuade  me  that  I  had 
a  vocation.  I  scarcely  ever  saw  my  own 
little  sisters,  who  were  in  the  lowest 
class.  If  this  match  had  not  turned 
up  for  me,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to 
ask  our  director  to  speak  to  the  Mother 
about  establishing  me,  the  next  time  I 
went  to  confession.  There  is  some- 
thing I  want  to  ask  you,"  she  said 
abniptly,  after  a  pause. 

"  Well  ? "  said  Estelle,  who  had  been 
trying  to  put  herself  in  the  position  of 
a  girl  bred  among  nuns  and  priests,  and 
wondering  what  would  have  been  the 
result  on  her  own  mind  of  such  sur- 
roundings for,  say,  ten  years. 

"I  do  so  want  to  know,"  said  the 
girl,  eagerly.  "  You  are  a  Protestant,  it 
is  true ;  but  you  are  married ;  you  ought 
to  know  something  about  it.  Is  it 
wrong  to  love  one's  husband  passion- 
ately ]  I  asked  once,  and  the  sisters 
said  one  must  only  love  Grod  and  the 
1  [oly  Virgin  so.  And  I  got  a  penance 
for  having  asked  the  question.  Do  tell 
me,  you  who  are  married.   Is  it  wrong  1 " 

"  God  forbid ! "  said  the  young  wife. 
*'  ^ly  child,  there  are  many  things  I  do 
not  know;  but  this  much  I  can  say 
with  certainty :  Love  your  husband 
with  all  your  heart  and  strength;  in 
the  same  degree,  though  not  in  the 
same  kind,  as  the  nuns  tell  you  to  love 
the  Holy  Virgin." 

"You  say  that  as  if  you  meant  it," 
said  Hortense,  eyeing  Estelle  curiously. 
**  One  more  thing.  Is  it  allowable, — • 
with  regard  to  propriety,  I  mean, — to 
love  one's  husbjmd  before  marriage  1" 


"Oh,  I  don't  know  anything  about 
that,"  cried  Estelle,  laughing.  "You 
had  better  ask  Madame  de  Montaigu, 
who  has  so  much  more  experience 
than  I." 

"  I  should  like  to  know,"  Hortense 
pursued,  pertinaciously.  "It  is  per- 
mitted in  England,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  anything  about 
it,"  said  Estelle,  who  thought  Hortense 
was  getting  tiresome.  Hortense  was 
silent,  and  played  with  B^be,  while 
Estelle  resumed  the  work  her  chattering 
had  interrupted ;  it  was  the  copying 
out  some  ill- written  and  much  corrected 
manuscript  of  Raymond's.  By  and  by 
she  looked  up  brightly,  saying,  "  I  hear 
my  husband  coming." 

"I  hear  nothing,"  said  Hortense, 
putting  B6b^  off  her  lap  and  listening. 

"  My  dear  child,  you  must  be  deaf  I 
He  is  half  way  up  the  avenue.  I  wish 
he  would  not  ride  at  such  a  mad  pace." 

"  I  hear  him  well  enough  now," 
said  Hortense.  "  I  shall  say  good-bye, 
Madame  Raymond ;  I  know  you  want 
to  get  rid  of  me.  You  always  do  when 
Monsieur  comes  in  from  his  ride."  And 
with  a  pout,  half  fun,  half  earnest,  Hor- 
tense took  her  departure. 

Estelle  sat  listening.  Then  she  rose 
and  went  to  her  window,  just  over  the 
entrance,  and  dropped  a  rose  from  the 
bouquet  on  the  table  right  on  to  Ray- 
mond's head  as  he  dismounted.  She 
held  the  Venetian  in  her  hand,  expecting 
him  to  look  up  and  speak.  But  he, 
giving  no  heed,  told  the  servant  in  wait- 
ing to  look  well  after  the  horse,  and 
passed  hastily  to  the  inner  court,  where, 
the  doors  being  all  wide  open,  Estelle 
heard  him  asking  where  his  mother  was. 
"  So,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  he  seeks  her, 
not  me,  first.  That  must  be  for  some- 
thing special.  Usually  he  is  not  so 
eager  to  be  worried  by  her  after  a  long 
ride."  She  waited  for  half  an  hour,  then 
three-quarters  ;  and  had  made  her  mind 
up  to  feel  aggrieved,  when  Raymond  sud- 
denly burst  in,  hot  and  angry  as  a 
Spanish  wind,  and  threw  himself  down 
on  the  couch  nearest  her  chair,  fuming 
at  a  great  rate  at  somebody  or  something. 

Estelle  waited  prudently  till  the  storm 
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of  words  liail  soniPivliLit  spent  itself,  and 
then  aiiltt'il  Lhu  VRry  imlural  ijuastwu; 

"Whiitia  it  nil  about!" 

"Tiiiil  liniti^,  Adrk-n!  If  over  a  man 
deaervfil  a  ki<;kiiig  1"  Ami,  in  default 
(if  llic  s.iiii  Ailrieii,  Raymiinil  spiirnod  a 
aofa  cushion  wliich  Hortense  had  left  on 
tlio  Kivmml,  afcr  a  j;aniL'  of  Bo-peep 
with  I!i')jt'.  E^telle  aski^il  wliat  Adiien 
iiail  liHt'n  doing. 

"  What  was  that  storj-  about  the  tnan 
who  had  his  housB  swept  L'kan  for  him, 
and  thtn  went  and  took  In  liimsolf  seven 
othtT  devila  wurse  tli^.ii  tlu' first  1  I'll 
never  speak  to  the  lell..«-  nr'iui  ;  I'll  cut 
him,  if  I  moet  hiiu  in  llii-i  very  house — 
if  my  mother  is  siieh  -.i  foul  aa  to  have 
him  here,  which  I  hojie  slio  won't." 

"What  has  he  been  duingi  I 
thoujjht  he  had  ranged  himself^  aa  your 
motlier  puts  it." 

"  Ilt-iLvun  save  the  mark  ! "  ejaculated 
Raymond.  "  I  foar  Adrien  was  past 
ran;^iiig  when  she  took  him  in  hand.  I 
can't  tell  you  all  about  it ;  and  if  I  could, 
it  would  not  mend  matters.  It  is  all 
very  intricate,  and  very  disgraceful. 
And  the  worst  is,  he  does  not  care  a  ra]>. 
Yuu  can  understand  this,  that  he  hasn't 
got  two  hundred  francs  left  in  the  world. 
That  teils  somethinf;.  I  think." 

"  And  the  wedding  tliat  is  to  be  next 
month  !" 

"la  to  bel  Ought  it  to  beT  If 
that  child  were  your  sister,  would  you 
not  try  to  stop  it,  when  I  tell  yon  that 
Adrien  has  failed  in  every  promiae  he 
made  my  mother,  when  she  undertook 
to  make  the  match  for  him  )" 

"I  was  not  thinking  of  that.  But 
what  will  Madame  de  Montaigu  say) 
She  will  never  brook  the  failure  of  her 
own  plan  Shp  will  tilk  >f  brinyn^hini 
to  order       \nd  do  it  to 

Confound  her  plan'*  I-et  him  go 
to  the  dogs  his  own  wft\  An  1  then  a 
step  was  heir  1  m  the  anfe  lOom  very 
like  that  of  Madame  la  Comtes'ie  and 
liaymond  declaring  that  ho  had  had 
enouf,h  of  her  fjr  a  whil  retreated, 
saying       fell  me  when  alie   a  gone  ' 

Malamcgiveaiharprap  and  entered, 
before   her   daughter  in  law   could   eay 


"  Where  is  thy  hoaband  i"  Ao  ubad. 
looking  round  majvatiiaiUy,  as  ah«  \ofik 
a  seat  on  the  sofa. 

"  He  is  somewhere  in  the  hooao,"  aiid 

Estello,  ''  he  was  with  me  just  now.  U« 
ia  vexed  about  youi  cou«iu,  Moiuieui 
Adrion." 

"Heavens!"  cried  Madame,  |iotntiii{f 
to  the  farther  end  of  the  room.  "  Look.' 
look  at  that  child  I  it  ia  a  shame  to 
permit  him  to  try  his  Etrengtli  in  that 
manner.  He  has  actually  raised  himself 
to  stand  by  that  chair.  It  nmbes  me 
feel  quite  faint."  As  she  said  thla,  she 
placed  herself  in  a  reeliniag  attitude, 
and  opened  her  smelling  bottle. 

Kstelle  felt  nettled,  and  said  coldly. 
"  Ilear  me,  he  does  that  so  often  noir 
that  I  don't  notice  it.  Why,  be  cnwU 
about  here  all  day,  and  stands  up  and 
turahlea  down,  twenty  timss  an  hear. 
Don't  yon,  my  pet  1"  •  \ 

Bi'-be,  hearing  himaelf  addressed. 
liiin,.il  hi-  he,id"lost  his  balance,  and 
came  down  plump,  eliciting  a  loud 
scream  from  his  j^randmamma. 

"  I  heg  tliat  may  not  occur  again 
while  I  am  hero,"  she  cried.  "  I  beg 
thiit  he  may  be  sent  away,  or  that  you 
will  take  him  up.  Hia  legs  will  be 
broken  one  day  ;  they  are  crooked  now. 
If  you  had  half-a-dozen  sons,  you  might 
make  experiments  upon  them,  but  with 

Esitelle  walked  across  the  room  with  a 
gesture  of  impatience,  and  snatched  her 
boy  up  in  her  arms.  A  very  angry  re- 
joinder rose'  to  her  lips,  but  she  swal- 
lowed it,  and  sat  down,  giving  Bebe  his 
shoes  to  play  with. 

"  About  Monsieur  Adrien,"  she  began, 
for  the  sake  of  saying  something.  That  ■ 
turned  the  channel  of  Madame'sthoughts 
to  its  former  direction. 

"  Adrien,"  she  cried,  "  is  an  arch- 
scoundrel  I  have  said  the  word.  There  ! 
1  am  out  of  all  patience  with  him."  And 
then  followed  a  very  clear  catalogue  of 
Aiirien's  misdeeds  ;  for  being,  as  she 
said,  out  of  all  patience,  she  did  not 
mince  her  words.  There  seemed,  indeed, 
to  Estolle,  nothing  for  it,  hut  that  Adrien 
must  go  to  the  dogs  his  own  way,  aa  her 
husband  had  said. 
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"  I  am  sorry  for  poor  little  Hortense," 
she  said.  *'  I  fear  her  heart  was  set  on 
it.  She  seemed  so  grateful  to  you  for 
making  the  match."  Madame  stared. 
"  Grateful  1  Oh  yes,  I  do  not  complain 
of  her.  It  is  Adrien  who  is  ungrateful. 
If  the  affair  had  not  heen  settled,  I 
would  have  hroken  it  off,  I  am  so  angry 
with  him.  I  think  I  would  break  it  off, 
even  now,  if  he  were  not  a  connexion." 

"  I  cannot  see  why  that  should  be  a 
reason,"  said  Estelle.  "  You  say  your- 
self, mother-in-law,  that  he  is  a  thorough 
scoundrel.  Are  you  just  to  Hortense  in 
marrying  her  to  him  ?  Are  you  giving 
her  a  chance  of  happiness?" 

Something  very  like  this  had  Ray- 
mond said  an  hour  before,  and  had 
angered  his  mother  greatly.  In  fact,  they 
had  had  one  of  their  worst  encounters ; 
Madame's  blood  was  boiling  over,  yet. 

"  Happiness  !"  she  cried,  contemptu- 
ously. "  Who  ever  said  I  wanted  her 
happiness  1  You  talk  like  a  shepherdess 
of  Arcadia.  She  wanted  establishing, 
and  Adrien  wanted  ranging,  for  the 
credit  of  the  family.  It  is  a  marriage 
of  convenience,  such  as  I  made  my- 
self :  such  as  my  mother  made  before 
me.  I  am  angry  with  Adrien,  because 
he  has  broken  his  promises  to  me.  He 
made  none  to  Hortense  that  I  know  ofl 
For  me,  it  will  be  rather  more  expensive 
an  affair  than  I  bargained  for.  But  no 
one  shall  say  I  am  wanting  in  family 
feeling." 

"  And  you  mean  theiii,"  cried  Estelle 
impetuously,  "  to  give  her — that  child — 
to  a  man  whom  you  consider  a  disgrace 
to  your  family,  just  because  he  is  one  of 
your  family?  A  man  whom  my  hus- 
band declares  he  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  I " 

"  Upon  my  word,"  sneered  Madame, 
"  your  husband  is  mighty  particular." 

"My  husband  is  right,  Madame. 
And  you  are  doing  Hortense  d'Albaret 
a  cruel  wrong,  if  you  do  not  break  off 
this  marriage." 

Madame  rose.  "  I  did  not  come  here 
to  be  dictated  to,"  she  said,  in  a  voice 
that  trembled  with  anger.  "  What  I 
came  for,  was  to  say  that  I  will  not  have 
either  of  you  meddling  between  me  and 
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Hortense.     She  is  in  my  charge,  re- 
member." 

"  The  child  has  a  tender  little  heart," 
cried  Estelle,  not  at  all  afraid,  although 
she  saw  by  Madame's  eyes  what  a  pas- 
sion she  was  m.  "  She  will  begin  by 
loving  her  husband ;  and  he  won't  care 
a  straw  for  her  after  the  first  week.  She 
will  be  hurt,  shocked,  disgusted.  Per- 
haps they  will  quarrel  Then  they  will 
hate  each  other.  And  then — then " 

"  Hortense  will  take  life  as  a  rational 
being  should,  probably,"  said  the  Com- 
tesse.  "  You  forget  that  you  are  a  woman 
of  twenty,  and  talk  like  a  lackadaisical 
creature  in  a  story-book." 

"  I  am  only  speaking  what  I  believe 
my  husband  feels,"  said  Estelle. 

"  Thou  annoy  est  me  with  thy  inter- 
minable husband,"  cried  Madame,  shrug- 
ging her  shoulders — "  who  gives  himself 
these  airs  of  Puritan,  without  being  one 
whit  better  than  Adrien,  scoundrel  as 
he  is.  Bah !  All  the  men  are  alike, 
thou  poor  trusting  ninny  J" 

"  Mother-in-law  V*  Estelle  exclaimed,  • 
rising  haughtily  as  she  spoke.     Then 
she  added,  "But  you  are  angry,  and 
don't  care  what  you  say.     Nevertheless, 
I  beg  you  not  to  say  that  again." 

"  Why  not  1 "  said  Madame,  defiantly. 
She  saw  she  had  ruffled  her  usually 
calm  daughter-in-law  to  some  purpose 
now,  and  felt  diabolically  glad.  "  Why 
noti"  she  repeated,  looking  EsteUe 
over  from  head  to  foot. 

"Because  it  is  an  insult  to  him,  to 
me  ! "  Estelle  cried,  every  nerve  quiver- 
ing with  anger.  "  Because  it  is  utterly 
untrue.  My  husband  !  Baymond  I  To 
think  that  you,  Madame,  of  all  women, 
should  mention  him  in  the  same  breath 
with  that  wicked  Adrien!  You,  his 
mother,  say  that !  It  is  too  shameful !" 
She  sank  down  in  her  chair  again,  and 
hid  her  face  in  her  boy's  little  neck. 
She  felt  she  could  not  have  spoken  a 
word  more,  or  her  passion  would  have 
dissolved  itself  in  tears.  And  she  was 
determined  not  to  give  her  mother-in-law 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  cry. 

"  You  stand  up  for  him  with  a  devo- 
tedness  worthy  of  a  better  cause,"  said 
the  Comtesse,  moving  towards  the  door. 
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"Yoa  aro  lire 
ami  will  awukri 
bo  lonu.  "s  ^^''^  "'■  r 

ObJM^ltOll.  Wlli'll  >. 
accuse  DIP  fjfletliti;; 
that'snlll"  Audwiii 
humming  a  tuim  wii 
Estflk- shut  Hie  il 
rustic  pf  her  ilri'St 
burst  into 


ill;;,  iliiHj;!il(T- in-law, 
y  ilw  lireatn 
;  I  hava  no 
wako,  don't 
.111  too  long, 
II!  lie  parted, 
ui-ked  voice. 
«ooa  aa  the 
I'oased,  and 
She  felt 


(ulJ  be;ir  tlie  ivoiglrt  of  bar 
mother-in-law's  temper  no  longer  ;  afi  if 
abe  must  l"':^  hor  liu,^l)iiiiii  in  take  het 
away,  iiltlii  I.J  I:  .-II-   ;.  L'l  \  iivi'd  ta  herself 

never  I.'  i!  r..' motliet and 

B011,  UuL  :i:.;.i,,;i,.'  h,..l  ;,;..zie  too  Ikr 
now,  ah,-,  told  her^'lf.  .Sin-  Imd  tried  to 
undeniiinu  her  fiiith  in  her  husband; 
tliat  faith  whii'h  had  }.;rown  so  eteadil; 
aver  silica  Iicr  marriago  ;  from  wtuelk 
licr  lovu  had  sprung.  For  she  did  lore 
him  now,  she  declared  ti>  herself  How 
coidd  she  do  otherwise  1  Was  lie  not 
worthy  t  And  was  he  not  her  boy's 
father  ?  Yet,  even  while  she  was  making 
up  her  mind  that  she  and  Madame  must 
live  apart,  there  rorio  ln'fore  her  the  diili- 
culty  of  separation.  Her  liusband  would 
inijuirc  her  Bpecinl  cause  of  vexation. 
Kow  eouM  shclell  him  !  And  would  he 
fuel  justified  in  se[ianiliii^  tlieir  house- 
hold williout  a  special  rt'asim,  knowing 
the  deeply  rooted  prcjuiiice  of  the 
country  towards  liviuj,'  under  the  same 
roof  with  the  parents  I  liven  siippiising 
liim  to  be  satislied  of  the  necessity  of  a 
separate  hume,  w-hat  would  peojile  sav  i 
Tli,-y  K.ud.l  hlanic  her,  call  her  mischiirf- 
ULiikir.    So  thi-ymi^dit.    I>ut  they  would 
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beinj;  so  led  ii 
the  ri'S]H>et  am 
from  au  iinly 

could  even  belter  iR-ar  Jut  aiotUer-in- 
law's  vipfr  fouj^uo  at  home,  than  be 
conscious  that  she  liad  brought  blame 
onher  husband  from  abroad.  Andsoshc 
tried  to  leave  off  crying',  and  decided  on 
keeping  silence,  as  httberto,  on  all  those 
vexed  (pii'stion.-i  which  p-jarded  Ma- 
dame. i;ot  now  thiit  she  had  once 
begun  to  think  of  tlds  incompatibility 
of  temper,  every  instance  of  it  that  had 


6ceorrcd  aince  hrr  marriagn  niiihm)  tiria 
hor  mind;   all  tha  petty    slightM,  tliu 
stinging  wordn,  the unwamuitabki  intit- 
ferenuQ  to  which  iAk  hwl  been  8ubj«i-4«d. 
She  tried  in  vain  to  atop  li«Ta«if;  thv 
team  woulil  not  be  forced  bock  nuw,    , 
and  when  Kaym'ind  caina  buck,  bl«  I«ib- 
peatuousiMuiM  niMithed  fur  thn  nnnco  by  a 
good  eigar,  she  was  sti]]  sobbing  biUcriy, 
and  could  not  answer  him  wh«n  h«.  ' 
estounded,    demanded    what  wb8    tba  | 
matter. 

Kis  face  grew  dark.  He  kn^tt  beatde 
her,  and  smoothed  her  bair.  **  3ly 
mother  u  at  the  bottom  of  this,"  m 
said  ;  "  wliat  has  ahe  been  sayin;;  I " 

"NevM  mind.  Nothing,"  Iiim  wit 
said  at  lost  by  a  strong  eiTurt.  "  I  wu 
ailly  to  be  so  vexed.  It  *on't  happen 
again."  And  abe  wiped  her  oyea  and 
tried  to  smile,  and  put  ber  facv  op  fbt  i 
him  to  kias.  ^ 

Raymond  did  not  choose  to  be  pitt 
off  in  this  way.  He  knew  his  wife  was 
not  given  to  crying  fi)r  nothing.  "  I 
must  know  alwut  this,  Eatelte,"  ho  said, 
very  kindly,  but  firmly. 

'■  Xn,  no,"  she  cried.  "  Do  not  ask. 
An  hour  hence  I  shall  have  forgotten. 
■\Vhy  should  I  tell  you  I  Women  sav 
sharp  things  and  don't  mean  tliem,  ball' 
their  time,     I  was  silly  to  care." 

"Sharp  things,  ehl  I  shall  beg  her 
to  keep  her  aliarp  things  for  me.  1  can 
answer  lier  in  her  own  key." 

lie  rose  and  walked  to  the  door. 
She  Hew  after  bim  ami  drew  him  b.ick. 
"l>o  not,  fur  my  sake,"  she  cried.  ".Slie 
oidy  vexed  me  with  her  sharp  tongue, 
as  she  vi.'scs  everybody," 

"She  may  vex  whom  she  ivill,  but 
not  you,"  saiil  he.  "Tell  me  what  she 
said,  for  if  you  don't,  I'll  have  it  from 

Ivstellc  began  to  tremble.  "  Ob, 
Itaymond,  why  should  you  mind,  if  I 
Bay  I  dou'tl"  she  cried,  looking  up 
piteously  at  liira. 

l[c  turned  agnin  to  the  door,  saving, 
"  Xo  woman  .«hall  make  my  wife  cry,  as 
I  saw  her  crying'  just  now,  while  1  ean 

"t'limu  ba[:k,"  she  cried,  "come  and 
sit  down.     Oh,  Itaymond,  why    won't 
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you  understand,  when  I  tell  you  not 
to  a&k  1  Things  only  get  worse  by  re- 
peating." 

lie  sat  down,  and  drew  her  upon  his 
knee.  "  This  is  what  I  understand," 
he  said  :  "my  wife  does  not  trust  me." 

This  was  worse  than  ever.  She  could 
have  torn  her  eyes  out  for  having  cried 
so  at  Madame's  stinging  speeches.  But 
even  a  quarrel  with  his  mother  was 
better  than  that  he  should  think  his 
own  wife  failed  in  her  trust  of  him. 
She  began  speaking  hurriedly  : 

"It  all  began  about  that  horrid 
Adrien.  She  said  all  sorts  of  things 
against  him ;  said  he  was  a  disgrace  to 
her  family,  and  so  forth ;  and  yet  she 
did  not  intend  to  break  off  the  marriage 
with  Hortense.  And — perhaps  1  ought 
not  to  have  spoken,  but  I  could  not 
help  it ;  I  was  so  sorry  for  Hortense's 
being  so  thrown  away — I  said  she  was 
not  acting  justly  to  Hortense,  and  that 
1  was  sure  you  felt  the  same  as  I  did. 
And  she  got  very  angry  :  she  was  in  a 
bad  temper  when  first  she  came  up, 
and  made  remarks  about  B6be  ;  and  she 
said  one  thing  and  another,  and  then 
she  said — she  said  that  you  wei-e  just  as 
bad — as  bad  as  that  wretch  Adrien. 
And  I  could  not  bear  that !  Oh,  how 
could  she  be  so  cruel — so  cruel ! "  she 
cried,  throwing  her  arms  round  her  hus- 
band's neck,  and  bursting  into  tears 
apjain.  "  How  dared  she  speak  so 
falsely  of  my  Eaymond?  Kaymond, 
I  hate  her  !  I  can't  help  it.  She  might 
have  found  fault  with  me  and  my  doings 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  and  I  would 

not  have  niiuded,  but  to  say  that 

There !  now  you  know  what  I  was 
crying  for.  Jviss  me,  dear,  and  dont 
let  us  speak  of  it  any  more."  Kaymond 
touched  her  cheek  mechanically,  and 
then  put  her  off  his  knee,  and  walked 
through  the  window  on  to  the  balcony. 

She  saw  that  his  face  was  very  pale, 
and  tliought  it  was  with  anger  at  his 
mother  :  for  that  was  just  his  way 
when  ho  was  provoked  at  anything  ;  he 
would  be  pale  and  silent  first,  and 
storm  afterwards.  Eebo,  all  this  time, 
had  been  sitting  on  the  floor,  trying  to 
put  on  his  shoes.     Kow  he  began  to 


feel  himself  neglected,  and  whimpered 
accordingly.  She  took  him  in  her  lap, 
and  soothed  him  by  singing  softly  a 
French  nursery  rhyme. 

"Oh,  boy,  boy!"  she  cried,  suddenly 
breaking  olf  in  the  midst,  "grow  up 
like  your  father;  like  your  father,  my 
dear,  not  like  your  cousin  Adrien." 

Eaymond  heard  her,  as  he  leaned 
moodily  against  the  wall  by  the  window. 
He  smote  his  forehead  with  his  out- 
stretched hand,,  muttering  something  to 
himself,  and  entered  the  room. 

"  Don't  ten  the  boy  what  is  not  true," 
he  said,  passing  quickly  to  the  back  of 
her  chair ;  "  I  am  not  so  unlike  Adrien 
as  vou  think." 

She  jumped  up,  and  stood  looking  at 
him  with  her  boy  in  her  arms.  She* 
thought  he  was  out  of  his  mind,  or  that 
she  had  heard  wrong. 

"Don't  look  at  me  like  that!"  he 
eried  vehemently.  "  Oh,  what  an  old 
viper  my  mother  is ! "  And  then  he 
began  walking  up  and  down  the  room, 
with  his  head  in  his  hands,  as  if  he 
wanted  to  say  something  stronger,  but 
would  not. 

"Raymond,"  his  wife  ventured  to 
Bay, 

He  came  and  stood  at  the  back  of 
her  chair  again,  and  just  touched  her 
shoulder  as  he  spoke. 

"My  dear — for  you  are  my  dear — I 
don^t  want  to  shock  you.  I  would  never 
hav(f  said  a  word ;  but  after  what  my 
mother  said,  if  I  don't  speak  I  shall 
feel  such  a  hypocrite !  I  cannot  be  that, 
even  to  keep  your  love,  mignonne.  She 
was  very  cruel,  dear;  she  had  no  right 
to  say  what  she  did;  but — she  was  not 
quite  wrong,  not  so  compFetely  wrong 
as — as  you  suppose." 

"Are  you — are  yoii  out  of  your 
mind  ?"  she  said,  turning  as  pale  as  he. 
"Do  you  know  what  you  are  saying  1" 
She  got  up  and  looked  at  him.  **  You 
have  been  riding  in  the  hot  sun,  and  I 
am  sure  you  have  got  a  sunstroke.  You 
are  looking  like  death,  Raymond  !" 

**  I  wish  I  had  got  a  sunstroke,"  said 
he ;  "  but  I  have  not.  1  know  what  I 
am  saying." 

She  sat  down  on  a  seat  away  from 
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liim  like  one  stnimi^.l.  Rlin  heard  him 
spfakinp,  tint  lii.s  vuio  Kfi'med  milee 
away,  and  tlir  wnnlB  1imiii;lil  no  mean- 


inp  t(i  linr  cur.     At   hul 

fiho   became 

constinua  that  he  was  Piiyin 
like  tills  : 

" lierore  I  even  knc 

g  aomething 

T  yniifnBme, 

I  dtvotwl  myself  to  yoii 

and  I  hsva 

Itppt  my  vow.     I  swore  tn 

iiiyseir  that 

if  thiTii  \rere  n  heaven,  you 

"lioiild  ehow 

niQ  tJic  wn\' ;  fliid  you  hiiv 

shown  me. 

.  .  .  irowlonghcivBW.  1, 

en  married  1 
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spenia  long. 
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fi'iiet  mid  palp,ti!l  in  whiti'. 

"ithagrave 

1  dreamy  eyes  witli  that  odd 
look  ill  them,  as  if  yoii  w<^re  lookia); 
tliroiigli  the  wall  and  saw  heaven  on 
the  Ol.lirr  side.  I  pot  into  enrners  and 
ivatclied  you  dancing  ;  yon  didn't  seem 
to  earo  about  it,  and  I  thought  you 
were  sad  alwut  something.  I  never 
rt^steil  till  I  found  out  who  yon  were. . , , 
What  ciin  I  say  t  How  m\\  I  make  you 
helic-ve  in  my  love  1  1  tell  you  I  In-long 
toyoutilldeatli.  'Will  you  let  an  old 
woman's  sjiarp  tongue  come  between 
ust" 

She  tried  to  speak,  but  she  ftdt 
Btupid,  and  the  words  would  not  come, 
only  a  soh  escaped  her  lips.  He  thought 
her  silence  was  condemning  him,  and 
began  walking  ewifdy  up  and  down 
tjin  room,  gathering  vehemence  as  ho 

"■\Vhat!  you  sit  there  )ike  a  block 
of  ice  ?  You  have  no  pity,  nothing  but 
contempt,  not  a  grain  of  love  ?  Would 
it  not  stand?  Am  I  to  find  my  cur.se 
where  I  had  my  blessing  1  Why  did 
yoti  set  inc  so  high?     Why   did  ynvt 

being  1     Sec,  now  you  will  hate  me  !  " 

Her  lips  qnivemi  a  little  at  this. 
Why  indeed  had  she  set  him  so  liigh  1 
And  yet,  liow  should  she  set  him  any- 
vliete  if  not  on  high  1  Her  hoy's  father, 
BO  true,  so  tender,  so  chivalrnu.s  even  in 
the  trivialities  of  their  daily  life  !  It 
"ns  tho  surprise  of  it  all  that  stunned 


her  and  kept  her  dnmb.  He  Gam*  tl>2  1 
filing  bimeelf  down  heaide  her,  giw{qiig  I 
hor  drese  with  his  hands.  | 

'*  litelle  I  EsIbIIu  !"  hn  criwl  pnuiai)-  i 
ately,  "  apftak  ;  sny  even  that  yon  liate 
aiu — t«ll  mo  to  leave  jou — anything  but 
thfa  terrible  aitcnce.  I  will  du  aiiy. 
tiling,  anytliing  you  wish,  I  will  go 
away,  if  you  like — away  from  jou  snd 
the  boy.  Only  speak !  Are  you  so 
hard?  Yet  they  say  God  forgivm. 
Would  U)  (lod  I  were  dead  ;  you  would 
love  me  then  !"  He  hid  his  face  in 
the  folds  of  her  dreiss,  and  bis  voios 
died  away  in  a  sob. 

That  roueed  hpr.  She  had  been  in  a 
maze,  and  his  wild  wonls  and  vehcmeal 
gestures  only  seemed  to  TOnfuee  her 
more.  Now  this  much  he<:amB  clear — 
that  be  loved  her  very  dearly,  and  that 
hs  was  in  sorrow.  Thai  was  enougk 
for  her.  She  let  the  boj'  alide  aw»j 
from  her  lap,  caught  her  husband's 
h.mis  ill  her  own,  and  kissed  his  check. 
He  f.'it  hers  wa,^  wet  as  it  touched  his: 
"lion't  waste  vour  precious  tears  on 
me,"  he  cried.'  "What  am  I,  that  I 
should  be  wept  over  J  Only  a  man 
that  loves  vou.  What  of  thai,  1  I  have 
shwked  you.  Go!"  He  tiiod  as  he 
spoke  to  take  liis  hands  away.  She 
let  them  go,  but  put  her  arms  round  his 
neck  instead. 

"My  dear.  Jfy  dear."  And  that 
was  all  she  could  say  for  a  while.  .  .  . 

"  Is  it  to  be  all  the  same  between 
usi"  he  asked,  at  length. 

"  Kot  i)uite.  Kot  quite  the  same  to 
me,  for  I  never  knew  before  how  dearly 
I  liivod  you,  my  Ilaymond." 

The  cohiur  flashed  back  into  his  fiicc 
as  she  kissed  him. 

"You  never  gave  me  a  kiss  like  that 
before,"  he  said. 

"  You  are  so  nnUe,  so  brave,"  plie 
said.  "  I  iiad  no  idea  how  bravo.  Tou 
are  mine.     I  hold  you  for  ever." 

"Till  death!"  he  murmured,  kissing 
her  hands. 

"Till  death!  JTo,"  she  cried,  with 
sudden  insjiiration.  "  Once  united, 
shall  death  separate  us  ?  We  are  one 
for  ever  and  ever  !" 

And  when  old  Jean-Marie  appeared 
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with  a  face  of  wrath  to  tell  Monsieur 
that  Madame  la  Com  tease  had  appro- 
priated Madame  Eaymond's  pony-car- 
riage which  was  standing  ready  for  her 
usual  drive,  and  had  oi*dered  her  coach- 
man to  drive  her  into  Toulouse — these 
two  were  so  happy  that  they  did  not 
care  one  whit,  although  at  another  time 
both  would  have  felt  deeply  annoyed  at 
^ladame's  waut  of  ceremony.  They 
went  out  and  walked  under  the  shade 
of  the  beech-woods  instead.  Both  felt 
that  a  new  epoch  in  their  lives  had 
begun;  that  unknown  depths  in  the 
heart  of  each  had  been  sounded.  And 
heart  answered  to  heart  in  silence.  At 
length,  as  the  Angelus  rang  out,  and 
they  turned  their  steps  towards  the 
chateau,  Raymond  said : 

"Love,  my  mind  is  made  up ;   we 
will  go  to  Paris." 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE   ARCUBISHOP   PUTS    HIS   FINGER    IN 

THE    PIE. 

It  was  not  to  be  suppi)sed  that  Madame 
de  Montaigu  would  acquiesce  in  Ray- 
mond's decision  without  a  struggle. 
Finding  that  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
all  her  arguments,  she  resolved  to  try 
what  the  Archbishop^s  eloquence  could 
do  towards  the  prevention  of  the  con- 
templated scandaL  She  found  Sa  Gran- 
deur in  the  worst  of  tempers.  The 
Provincial  of  the  Jesuits  had  just  made 
him  the  request — with  a  mixture  of 
audacity  and  humility — that  he  would 
officiate  at  the  consecration  of  the  new 
church,  whose  erection  had  already  given 
him  so  much  umbrage.  Rut  Sa  Grandeur 
put  aside  his  mortitication  to  listen  to 
his  cousin.  She  was  a  person  of  too 
much  consequence  to  be  put  off,  and 
there  was  nothing  for  it  except  to  pro- 
mise to  bring  his  personal  influence  to 
bear  on  her  son,  and,  if  necessary,  on 
her  daughter-in-law ;  who,  Madame  as- 
sured him,  was  a  most  incomprehensible 
young  woman,  mischief-maker,  and  what 
not;  a  very  thorn  in  her  side,  and, 
ill  spite  of  her  modest  looks,  by  no 
means  lit  to  be  trusted  away  firom  ma- 


ternal surveillance.  Thus  prejudiced, 
Sa  Grandeur  came  out  to  Chl^teau  Mon- 
taigu, installed  himself  in  Madame's 
drawing-room,  and  proceeded  to  arraign 
Raymond  and  Estelle  for  the  alleged 
want  of  respect  and  filial  devotion — 
himself  being  judge,  jury,  and  counsel 
for  the  prosecution,  all  in  one.  M.  le 
Comte  fidgeted  in  his  chair,  and  took 
snulf  continuously.  Estelle  remained 
silent,  turning  white  and  red  by  turns, 
while  Sa  Grandeur  put  forth  his  ulti- 
matum;  to  the  effect  that,  as  it  seemed 
that  Madame  Raymond  and  Madame  de 
Montaigu  unhappily  could  not  agree, 
it  would  be  better  to  think  seriouslv 
of  an  amicable  sepaiation,  which  should 
not  lacerate  the  parental  hearts  of  Mon- 
sieur and  Madame.  Instead  of  the 
contemplated  move  to  Paris,  he  begged 
to  propose  that  Madame  Iiaymond 
should  reside  somewhere  in  or  ne^ir 
Toulouse,  under  the  guidance  of  some 
confidential  friend,  and  within  reach  of  a 
daily,  or  at  any  rate  a  frequent,  vifit 
from  her  husband,  who  should  continue 
to  reside  under  his  father's  roof.  The 
child,  of  course,  to  remain  with  his 
mother  until  other  arrangements  be  en- 
tered into,  or  till  such  time  as  it  was 
judged  fit  to  begin  his  religious  training 
(Monseigneur  did  not  choose  to  suppose 
Raymond  other  than  a  Catholic ;  in  the 
presence  of  the  Comtesse  propriety  for- 
bade such  a  supposition).  As  to  pecu- 
niary matters,  he  believed  he  was  right 
in  saying — here  Madame  nodded  em- 
phatically— that  no  obstacle  would  be 
raised  by  Monsieur  or  Madame  to  any 
arrangement  Madame  Raymond  might 
wish  to  be  made.  Madame's  sole  object 
was  to  live  in  peace,  and  to  enjoy  the 
respect  and  affection  of  her  family. 

Raymond  had  listened  to  all  this  with 
a  determination  to  hear  everything  that 
Sa  Grandeur  chose  to  say.  Ue  now  rose, 
and  said : 

'*  Enough,  Monseigneur !  As  a  mar- 
ried man,  let  me  observe  what  I  might 
have  known  well  enough  before  :  that  a 
priest  is  no  fit  judge  between  husbands, 
wives,  and  mothers-in-law.  Were  it  not 
that  you  are  ignorant  of  our  side  of  the 
question,  I  should  think  you  meant  to 
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Miidiniie  did  not  see  lu  to  take  leavo 
of  Iter  recalcilrnnt  cliildren.  IJiily  on 
tlie  niomiii<;  of  tlieir  dejuirturc,  she  cnr- 
ried  off  Hortcnse,  and  renininpd  in  Toii- 
loiisQ  till  tliej'  were  gone.  She  would 
linve  corried  nfl'liRr  liusljiiiid  tiro,  but  lie 
refiittod  point  bhmW,  swiying  he  would 
not  be  uiixi'd  up  in  her  iiuarrola.  He 
embraced  Esl^'lle  niid  tlio  child,  lament- 
ing that  they  could  not  remain  and  live 
in  peace,  "  I  sou  many  things,"  ho  said, 
"  but  1  nm  old,  and  cannot  contend,  an 
thou  knowest,  pretty  one.  But  I  shall 
sadly  miss  thee.  \Vlio  now  will  rend 
ilaily  to  nie,  and  bring  m*  a  rose  for  my 
button-liole  1  But  it  avails  not  to  coin- 
pkiii.  We  know  who  iu  tiiia  hoHso  has 
ft  tongue,  don't  we  ) "  So  the  old  man 
dismis'ied  tlteni,  and  went  batk  to  bis 
iolitiiry  room  and  his  giiiiie  of  Patience. 
It  was  not  till  Eslflle  was  fairly 
wttle4  in  Paris,  that  she  realized  the 
full  enonuitj-  of  the  Archbishop's  pro- 
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p     tinn.     Ouring  W  nsiilvnoal 
hilt«au,  all  hiT  rni^i^icii  lind  Twa 

bed  in  tliP  nvoiilanuHof  oflencn  towarif 
b  mother  inlaw.  V.vm  hu&baiid  sad 
1  Id  bad  occupied  ]ilM«  of  ber  th»(i}!)its 
uuiparisoD.  Now  that  ftbe  vit»  alile 
to  enjoy  ihuir  iocioty,  and  lavi^li  het 
d  otiuu  ou  them  without  Uiiidrancii, 
M  danie'e  cruelty  stood  out  in  its  tnw 
progxjrtion!!.  Kho  scaroe  knew  which  to 
d  teat  moat ;  the  hard  heart  edue«8  which 
h  dprompt<;d  the  project  of  separntion.or 
t  cowardice  which  had  made  thoArch- 
b  hop  ita  mouthpipce.  Then,  too,  ato* 
an  ther  fear,  which  had  not  Iiitherto  poe- 
eeased  her,  Tbu  was,  tbat  her  boy  would 
bl,  withdrawn  from  her  inHuence  as  Le 
"K  V  older,  on  pretence  of  msLruclion  in 
tl  Catholic  relifiion.  As  long  as  Eaj- 
lu  nd  was  angiy  with  his  mother,  welt 
and  good.  Hen-oaldnotgowilbm  reach 
f  her,  she  knew,  Bat^  his  anj^er  ev^io- 
t  d,  her  fiithcr-in-law  or  the  clenry,  ^-.r 
I  111,  would  try  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
I  ition.  They  should  go  back  to 
{.  I  itefLU  Montaign,  and  tlie  last  state 
f  things  wonld  he  worse  thim  the  first. 
H  dame  had  h;id  tlie  child  baptized  by 
(  atholio  priest  iu  defiance  of  Ilay- 
id's  wi^hi's.  Was  it  likely  she  would 
t  nd  by  with  the  child  within  reach, 
and  see  him  educated  in  bis  mothers 
tcneta?  And,  then,  if  anything  hap- 
pened to  llayniond 

A  glance  at  liiiyinond  might  have 
dispelled  the  cold  shudder  that  ran 
through  her  friinio  as  this  idea  took 
pos-sessinn  of  her  mind.  He  vras  in  full 
I'ujoyinent  of  his  usual  =plentlid  h&iltli, 
handsomer  than  ever  f  posn  ble  n  ore 
cijuablo  in  temper,  ct.nI  Madame 
being  too  far  olf  to  rulll    I    n 

But  this  new  aj>p  -el    n  was  pre- 

cisely of  the  kind  that  a  n  t  be  laid  to 
rest  'at  will.  Estelle  co  Id  t  nj  a  t  it 
tohcrhnsl>and,  andbel  I  d  out  of  it, 
orget  it  explained  nua  I  had  o  be 
ke]>t  down  as  best  it  u  1  And  she 
fell  like  a  deceiver  at  ue  h  afttr 
a  slioit  absence  Kaymond  would  eom- 
plaeonlly  regard  her  rapture  at  Rceing 
him  again  as  a  proof  of  her  undivided 
devotion  to  him,  whereas  her  consciunce 
told  her  thiit  the  joy  at  his  return,  like 
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the  misery  daring  liis  absence,  arose  not 
so  much  from  pure  wifely  attachment,  as 
from  the  thought  that  while  she  had  him 
si  18  had  her  boy  safe.  And,  danger  from 
sickness  apart,  during  any  one  of  these 
absences  a  railwa}'  accident  might  occur, 
and  he  might  be  brought  back  to  her  a 
mangled  corpse.  Some  expression  of 
this  fear  escaped  her  on  one  occasion, 
when  Eaymond,  who  had  been  visiting 
some  exiled  couutrymen  at  Brussels,  re- 
turned several  hours  later  than  he  was 
expected,  in  consequence  of  an  accident 
happening  to  another  train  on  the  same 
line.  He  laughed  at  her  at  first,  then  told 
her  it  was  highly  complimentary  to  him 
that  she  should  have  been  so  anxious,  but 
left  off  bantering  when  he  touched  her 
hands  and  felt  what  a  fever  she  wiis  in  ; 
and  said  kindly  that  when  dotained 
another  time  he  would  send  a  tele^m. 

"Thank  you,"  she  murmured,  "for 
not  thinking  me  too  silly.  But  you 
know  I  have  nothing  in  the  world  ex- 
cept you  and  the  boy." 

"I  say  ditto,"  replied  he.  "Fathers 
and  mothers  don't  count  here,  do  they  ? 
Mignonne,  how  did  we  manage  to  put 
up  with  gi'and mamma's  tongue  so  long  ? 
[  say,  how  did  we  do  it?" 

"  I  hope  we  shall  never  have  to  do  so 
again,"  said  she. 

"  Again  1  Why,  of  course,  you  don't 
imagine  I  shall  be  such  a  fool  as  to  put 
my  neck  under  the  yoke  when  by  good 
luck  I  had  got  released  from  it." 

It  was  pleasant  to  hear  him  say  so, 
at  least ;  and  she  tried  not  to  feel  disap- 
pointed when  he  said  afterwards,  as  if 
he  had  been  considering  the  matter, 
tliat  it  might  be  necessary  for  him  to  go 
down  to  the  chateau  from  time  to  time, 
just  to  show  that  he  was  not  on  bad 
terms  with  his  father,  and  to  look  over 
the  estate  with  the  steward.  And  then, 
in  order  to  drive  what  he  knew  to  be  a 
disagreeable  topic  out  of  her  mind,  he 
insisted  on  taking  her  to  hear  a  new 
opera.  She  would  rather  have  stayed 
at  home,  but  complied  with  his  wish, 
knowing  that  he  would  not  have  luider- 
stood  hers.  So  time  went  on,  and,  ex- 
cept for  this  one  fear,  she  could  count 
herself  completely  happy.      Raymond 


did  not  choose  to  go  to  court,  and  was 
particular  to  an  extreme  whom  he  intro- 
duced to  his  wife;  so  tiiat  there  was 
little  chance  of  her  being  overwhelmed 
with  society,  and  what  they  had  of  it 
was  literaiy  rather  than  fashionable,  as 
was  but  natural  with  Raymond's  literary- 
tastes  and  republican  tendencies. 

To  return  to  Madame.  She  said  her 
say  unchecked  among  her  Toulousean 
friends;  and  set  down  the  young 
people's  departure  entirely  to  the  nialioe 
and  ill-will  of  Estelle,  who,  ske  de- 
clared, l^d  tried  to  set  hot'  own  hus- 
band against  her.  People  might  believe 
as  much  of  this  as  they  chose.  Estelle 
did  not  look  like  an  intriguing  woman, 
certainly.  But  the  absent  are  always 
wrong ;  and  she  had  never  deigned  to 
exhibit  her  side  of  the  question,  content- 
ing herself,  when  questioned,  by  saying 
simply,  "It  is  my  husband's  wish." 
Whereas  everybody  who  knew  Madame 
de  Montaigu  had  heard  her  say  at  some 
time  or  other  that  Raymond  was  com- 
pletely at  his  wife's  beck  a»d  call,  and 
that  she  had  no  longer  any  influence 
whatever.  But  Ir  the -same  breath  in 
which  she  proclaimed  her  desolation, 
she  let  all  the  world  know  that  she  had 
found  comfort  in  Monsieur  Adrien  and 
Mademoiselle  Hortense,  who  would  be 
son  and  daughter  to  her.  They  were 
married  at  her  desire  in  the  chapel, 
which  was  cleaned  up  and  hastily  de- 
corated for  the  purpose ;  and  Sa  Gran- 
deur, to  show  that  he  did  not  bear 
malice,  pronounced  the  nuptial  bene- 
diction himself.  This  event,  and  yet 
more,  the  consecration  of  the  Jesuit 
church  by  the  Archbishop— which  by 
the  way  gave  the  poor  old  man  a  fit  of 
illness  from  sheer  vexation — caused 
Raymond  and  his  wife  to  be  completely 
forgotten  by  all  except  the  Abbe  d'Ey- 
rieu  and  the  poor  to  whom  he  dis- 
pensed their  charities.  During  the 
last  quarrel  at  the  chateau,  D'Eyriei^ 
had  been  absent,  passing  the  prescribed 
period  of  yearly  retirement  at  a  reli- 
gious house  at  some  distance  from  I'ou- 
louse.  Owing  to  this,  his  mediation 
had  not  been  used  to  quell  the  strife ; 
but  he  had  been  spared  the  discomfort 
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y  h  !l    we    proceed)     My    tiiui- 

will  b       I ."     And  they  would  " 
alie    bed  m  the  gamu  agaiti. 

F        I    )g  tinio  the  only 

th  t  Lotelle  dud  hei  huabaud  hiul 
w  th  tb  h&teau  vaa  through  the  Curo, 
who8    q  arterjy  letters  containing  the 

[)  Uco  cerningtheChildren'sHoiue, 
od  tb  hBtities  supported  by  Eetelle, 
U  an  epitome  of  local  news,  and 

1     g  k    d  nicBaagejt  from  M.  de  Mont- 

g  Modume  did  at  length  foi'glve 
1  n  sufficiently  to  write  to  him  on  a 

In  w  \  are  day;  but  she  had  let  ona 
paas  without  doing  so,  and  on  this 

cae  n  thought  proper  to  omit  all 
m  t  n  f  her  daughter-in-law's  name. 
I  ym  d  was  so  settled  at  the  slight 
tlus    ffared  to  bis  wife,  that  Madatue's 

erture  f  reoonciliation  rather  widened 
th      hid  the  breach  ;  and  instead  of 

1    1       1     took  Ids  wife  a  tour  in  Urittany 
I  tt     summer  monlhs.    So  anothii- 

1  d  away,  and  Estelle's  fear  of 
I  l!   r-in-law's  influence  ceased  t'l 

mlriidi;  lUulf  so  constantly  on  her  iniiid. 
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SUNSET  OFF  THE  AZORES. 


Kow  under  heaven  all  winds  abated, 

The  sea  a  settling  and  foamless  floor, 
A  sunset  city  is  open-gated, 

Unfastened  flashes  a  golden  door; 
Cloud-walls  asunder  burst  aud  brighten. 

Like  melted  metal  in  furnace  blaze 
The  lava  rivers  run  through  and  lighten. 

The  glory  gathers  before  my  gaze. 

The  great  ship  rests  in  her  months  of  sailing, 

Is  glad  with  rest  as  a  living  thing, 
Her  fallen  sails  feel  the  south  wind  failing, 

And  her  keel  the  wave  that  is  quieting. 
While  all  is  given,  till  all  is  taken. 

Can  I,  who  look  from  her  deck,  be  dumb? 
O  Spirit  that  dwells  in  my  spirit,  waken ! 

I  whisper  the  charm,  and  I  say  to  you,  Come! 

Look  up!  most  beautiful  trembling  daughter, 

Turn  now  thy  timid  and  eager  eyes, 
A  perfect  circle  of  sapphire  water 

Quivers  under  the  blue-built  skies; 
Straight  west  light  paves  the  level  sea, 

Invites  thy  feet,  and  leads  to  where 
The  blue  is  broken  up  for  thee. 

And  spoiled  with  sunset  splendours  there. 

O  Spirit  of  Song!   arise,  have  pity 

On  beauty  that  lives  and  dies  alone, 
For  no  idle  eyes  in  field  or  city 

Made  bare,  but  maiden  and  all  thine  own ; 
Alone  along  the  sea  aud  sky 

It  burns,  and  pants,  and  palpitates — 
Too  gracious  art  thou  to  deny 

The  tender  word  for  which  it  waits. 

That  blooming  sunset,  so  travelling  ever. 

At  every  horizon  takes  root,  and  grows. 
And  opens,  folds,  and  fades,  yet  never 

A  mouth  that  kisses  the  kindling  rose. 
But  here  are  lips  for  all  thy  leaves : 

Even  as  this  vessel  on  the  sea, 
That  slowly  sways,  and  softly  heaves, 

I  rise,  I  rest,  I  float  in  thee. 


Sunset  nfftht  Aswe$. 

Till'  ivif-icrn  lifiaven  now  like  an  ncean 

Ip  swi'iit.  and  stormy  with  WMtlier  wiM, 
^VIlll  rti'l'd  liro-foaraing,  in  Rinud  i-oniniotiob 

Tlie  Ittirning  bergs  nrs  loosed  iind  ]iiled. 
Till'  wrsli'Tn  stra  like  Btarrirat  iskien 

Willi  liianioiid  lustre  i^pnrklBN  ftist, 
ihiL'  ]<:\i\\  i)f  luvielied  iijflit  mitvies 

'lliu  ntbuloua  way,  and  flamea  at  l&sL 

Tlio  pnifMitliing  \nit«re  by  winds  foTsaken, 

Yi't  swell  at  heart,  like  a  soMiing  eoul, 
Tliat  cniinrit,  deejily  and  lately  shaken, 

ViiM  nil  at  unco  ta  a  calm  control: 
Tli'>ii;.'li  -till  in  rolling  downs  thry  [lasis, 

Tli'ir  -lufiice,  purged  nnd  pun?  of  foaiu, 
Pi.TOiiii'^  that  glory's  faithful  glast, 

A  ilour  that  niiirora  all  the  doine> 


(I  Una !  the  kiss  of  the  Sun,  thy  lorer, 

I>ra\ra  very  near,  but  shall  not  be  aeen; 
CIoud-T^urtains,  gold  B&d  mtoson,  cover 

Tlie  Sun,  the  king,  and  the  Sea,  the  queen : 
Thi^y  come  tcigetlicr  in  fticLTt  lot'iiL", 

And,  woven  out  of  a  floating  thread, 
The  curious  ivork  of  cosily  looms 

la  hung  about  their  sjilendid  bed, 

Eiistward,  on  isle,  half  sunken.  Bleeping, 

Crowns  the  sea  with  a  bluer  crest: 
Vine-clad  Terceira! — but  I  am  kt*|iing 

A  tryst  to-night  with  the  wondrous  West. 
What  there  is  wnntijig  of  purple  islands, 

Lo !  golden  archipeliigoea, 
Coasts  silver-shining,  and  inner  liiglilands. 

Long  ranges  rosy  with  suuiiy  snows. 

AH  glowing  golds,  all  scarlets  burning. 

All  palest,  te-nderest,  vanishing  hue-, 
All  cloudetl  colour  and  tinges  turning, 

Enrich,  divide  the  double  blues; — 
O'erleaniug  clill's,  and  crags  gigantic. 

And  in  the  heart  of  light  one  shore 
^uch  as,  alas  !   no  sea  Atlantic 

To  bless  the  voyager  ever  bore. 

Behold  !  it  groweth,  the  hanging  garden, 
To  a  great  and  a  gooiUy  blossoming  ; 

All  flowers  hereafter  must  ask  for  pardon. 
One  sunset  blanehea  their  colouring. 

Would  I  ever  gather  the  sweetest  r.isel 
Could  I  dip  one  liiy  in  yonder  light, 

And  heighten  the  cheek  of  its  in«i<len  snnws 
With  a  blush  half-way  on  the  leaves  as  briglv 
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But  strange  with  passion,  and  sad  with  yearning, 

With  singing  shaken,  with  effort  weak, 
Son<?*s  lowered  eyes  to  her  lord  are  turnincr, 

Her  faltering  voice,  and  her  altered  cheek : 
She  saith — "  1  lavish  my  slender  treasure 

Of  speech,  shall  silver  avail  \iith  gold? 
Words  as  much  as  a  mouth  may  measure 

With  beauty  as  much  as  a  heaven  may  hold." 

Kefrain  !  thou  willing  and  singing  Spirit, 

Come  back  to  me,  enter  my  soul  and  sleep. 
Did  I  deem  thy  feet  or  thy  wings  came  near  it, 

That  went  for  a  little  way  on  the  deep  ? 
Is  the  ocean  sunset,  the  great  sea-splendour 

Too  far  for  thy  feet,  and  too  high  for  thy  wing? 
Then  nestle  again  on  the  heart  of  the  sender, 

Too  fondly  loosed  at  a  distant  thing. 

"Ah  Love!" — ^she  whispers — "I  cannot  sever 

So  far  from  thy  soul  as  that  western  sky: 
Could  I  gain  it  quite,  I  might  come  back  never 

To  the  warm  low  place  where  I  love  to  lie." — 
Then,  while  the  pageant  with  pomp  amazing 

Passes  us  by  in  this  lone  sea-spot. 
Be  still  with  me,  hand  in  thy  hand,  and  gazing, 

I  shall  see  it  all,  though  I  say  it  not 

Fbedehick  Napier  Bbooxe. 
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lie  holl  ol  per  o  s  n  d  stinclioii," 
11  pe      1   d  t     be    u|  ported  by 

f J  1  d      ]K.r  o  *<   of  dist  i  I  lotion  " 

aa  beat  it  coul  1  A\  1  e  therefore, 
r  al  y  an  1  I  b  1  ty  t  rt  1  the  "  Aeii- 
I     J  of  Mu     k  10  and  with  il 

tie  uliacr  [to  systen  1  ch  exists  t<i 
tl  a  day  tle\  were  w  so  n  their  gene- 
ral o  lie  am  sen  e  t  was  expensive, 
—  ot  so  ch  1  ause  of  large  salaries 
tl  lie  {a  1  a.  on  acco  nt  of  its  votaries 
foiitiing  only  a  small  and  exclusive  »tet ; 
help  from  the  general  public  was  neither 
available  nor  desin'd,  while  even  a  large 
section  of  the  educated  classes  kept 
aloof.  Italian  opera  tlitia  betame  a  sort 
of  co-ojierative  husinesa  with  wJiich  out- 
Riders  hud  nothing  to  do,  and  bbout 
which  they  were  not  consulted.  This 
was  the  only  possible   Bcheme    at  the 
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time,  "but  there  is  reason  for  complaint 
that  it  has  been  adhered  to  ever  since  in 
defiance  of  the  teaching  of  experience 
and  the  dictates  of  common  sense.  We 
may  take  as  an  axiom,  that  anything 
persistently  unfortunate  is  so  in  spite 
rather  than  because  of  Fortune,  who 
never  entirely  deserts  what  she  is  per- 
mitted to  favour.  Apply  this  to  Italian 
opera,  the  progress  of  which  is  marked 
hy  the  wrecked  hopes  of  its  manasrers, 
and  the  inference  is  plain.  I  believe 
the  direction  of  Italian  opera  in  England 
has  been  for  years  past,  and  is  now  more 
emphatically  than  ever,  an  anachronism, 
without  even  the  revivalist  attraction  of 
the  Brighton  coach. 

In  what  does  the  anachronism  consist? 
Clearly  in  the  assumption  that  a  taste  for 
opera  is  the  exclusive  possession  of  a 
class.  There  is  no  need  to  prove  the  utter 
absurdity  of  this,  or  to  urge  that  the  great 
public  which  loves  good  music  of  all 
other  kinds  would  enjoy  the  masterpieces 
of  the  lyric  stage  if  it  had  the  chance  1 
These  things  are  as  obvious  as  the  fact 
that  they  are  disregarded.  Out  of  that 
fact,  however,  flow  certain  results  well 
worth  consideration. 

First,  and  most  harmful,  is  the  sub- 
scription system.  On  the  face  of  it  this 
looks  innocent  enouglL  A  number  of 
persons,  either  directly,  or  indirectly 
through  the  middlemen,  take  places  for 
a  specific  number  of  nights, — what 
injury  can  be  done  thus?  Much,  the 
])lan  not  being  so  innocent  as  it  looks. 
For  example,  it  propagates  the  hand- 
to-mouth  managers,  of  whose  struggles 
and  final  ruin  operatic  history  is  full 
Mere  "  venturers  "  are  these,  often  with 
no  qualifications  but  boldness,  and  a 
shifty  faculty  which,  having  begun  with 
anticipated  resources,  can  somehow  con- 
trive to  go  on  anticipating.  Always  in 
imminent  danger  of  sinking,  the  first, 
second,  and  third  aims  of  such  men  are 
to  keep  themselves  afloat,  and  hence  they 
catch  at  every  passing  straw  of  fashion- 
able whim  or  prejudice  without  caring 
what  it  may  chance  to  be.  Managers 
of  this  kind  are  the  bondmen  of  their 
subscribing  patrons.  From  them  they 
have  drawn  the  breath  of  life,  and  ir 


their  favour  thev  are  as  much  interested 
as  a  parasite  in  the  vitality  of  the 
animal  upon  which  it  feeds.  Once  com- 
pel the  hand-to-mouth  manager  to  make 
an  appeal  to  the  general  public — like 
his  brother  of  the  drama — and  he  would 
quickly  vanish  into  limbo. 

Again,  the  subscription  system  creates 
a  preference  public  having  a  first  claim 
to  be  satisfied.  To  catch  the  favour  of 
that  public,  by  anticipating  and  gratify- 
ing their  tastes,  is  the  operatic  manager's 
chief  thought.  For  them  he  makes  his 
engagements,  for  them  trims  his  pro- 
spectus, and  for  their  propitiation  he 
labours  all  throuj^h  the  season.  This 
may,  or  may  not,  be  an  evil.  With  a  body 
of  art-loving  subscribers  it  would  prove 
a  good ;  under  different  conditions  there 
would,  of  course,  be  a  different  result. 
Even  if  we  have  formed  no  opinions,  we 
must  have  noticed  facts.  For  example, 
it  cannot  escape  notice  how  the  fashion 
of  opera  disregards  the  claims  of  ai-t. 
It  is  en  regie  to  arrive  late.  The  man  or 
woman  who  sees  the  Commendatore 
killed  by  Don  Giovanni,  or  hears  the 
overture  to  "  Fidelio,"  may  walk  down 
Regent  Street  gloveless.  Again,  it  is 
"  correct "  not  to  be  too  much  engrossed 
by  what  takes  place  on  the  stage, 
when  a  popular  prima  donna  is  off 
it.  At  such  time^  one  docs  well  to  chat 
with  neighbours  or  take  stock  of  the 
house,  though  the  finest  music  pass  unre- 
garded. So  far  the  audience ;  let  us 
look  at  what  the  manager  finds  it  expe- 
dient to  do. 

In  the  first  place  he  seeks  novelty, 
not  so  much  of  art  as  of  artists,  and  not 
so  much  of  male  artists  as  of  female. 
The  strength  of  his  prospectus  lies  first 
in  his  prime  donne ;  next — a  long  way 
behind — in  the  balance  of  his  troupe; 
and,  last  and  least,  in  the  works  he 
means  to  produce.  The  chief  of  these 
divisions  can  be  subdivided — for  there 
are  prim^  donne  and  prime  donne — 
into  first  ladies  heavy  and  light ; 
first  ladies  imposing  and  piquant ; 
first  ladies  young  and — out  of  their 
teens.  Of  these  the  light,  piquant, 
and  young,  even  though  they  sing  as 
badly  as  Mdlle.  Piccolomini,  are  much 


^ ^.vyoiwicfii  lur  ubiiers  wnicli  are  to  them 

"  as  I  to  Hercules."  In  fact,  apera  with 
lis  is  maiuly  a  display  of  the  personal 
(harms  and  graces  of  women,  with 
Avhich,  to  quote  the  words  of  a  dis- 
tinmiished  critic,  "  the  deep  poetry 
•  and  dramatic  expression  of  *  Fidelio/ 
''  the  classic  suhlimity  of  *  Medea,'  and 
''the  gorgeous  beauty  of  *Guillaume 
^*  Tell,'  weigh  as  nothing  in  comparison." 
Wgtq  an  illustration  needed,  one  is 
su pplied  at  Covent  Garden.  The  present 
s(  ason  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words 
''  Nilsson  and  Patti."  To  these  graceful 
and  gifted  ladies  everybody  and  every- 
thing^ are  subservient,  from  Mongini  and 
Santley  down  to  the  gentleman  who 
iioiiiinally  decides  what  works  shall  be 
])la\ed.  He  has  really  little  choice. 
M(llle.  Mlsson  is  famous  as  Marguerite, 
Yinh'ttji,  Marta,  and  Lucia;  while  Mdme. 
I  *aUi  is  equally  famous  as  Amina,  Noriua, 
Z(  I  Una,  and  Rosina.  All  that  has  to  be 
d<»no,  therefore,  is  to  put  the  ladies  for- 
ward, turn  and  turn  about,  in  one  or 
c)tli(  r  of  these  characters,  so  that  the 
/i'thifjf/'s  see  their  favourites,  get  as  much 
vari*  ty  as  they  care  for,  and  every- 
body worth  propitiating  is  satisfied, 
I'ndor  any  circumstances  a  Kilsson  or 

a   i'atti  would  be  the  reigning  "star," 
hnt  liere  wo  V»ot»o  «  ^r,.^*.  — x-'-»* 


what  operas,  he 
welL     When  les 
attractions  of  the 
did  not  entirely  nc 
A  good  many  ra 
promised  us,  and 
At  the  old  housi 
seasons,  the  publi 
with  "Medea,"  * 
Seraglio  ;"   while 
brought  forward  t 
Carlos,''    and    "] 
This    may    not   1 
marvellous  when 
barrenness     upon 
now  entered.     Tl 
present  season  wa 
prime  donne;  a  lis 
management    did 
worth  while  to  proE 
knowing  full  weE 
of  a  prospectus  bin 
the  season  has  witr 
of   "Don    Bucefal 
but    the    former 
sake  of  Signor  Bo 
as  part  of  the  pric( 
services.  Meanwhil 
announced  repetiti( 
of  "  Lucia,"  "  La 
nambula,"  "  Don  G 
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carry  on  the  season  by  means  of  a 
pjood  working  company,  selected  with  a 
view  to  the  exigencies  of  art  alone.  To 
the  steady,  moderate  light  of  fixed  stars, 
it  prefers  the  fitful  brilliancy  of  a 
sequence  of  meteors.  Hence  the  huge 
companies,  maintained  at  a  cost  perfectly 
astounding,  and,  sooner  or  later,  inevit- 
ably ruinous.  The  number  of  singers 
attached  to  Covent  Garden  is  far  be- 
yond artistic  requirements,  though,  no 
doubt,  useful  enough  as  satisfying  re- 
quirements of  another  class.  Prestige 
is  conferred  by  the  long  array,  and  that 
variety  of  personal  interest  is  secured 
which  constitutes  the  one  operatic 
tiling  needful.  Yet  the  results  are  bad. 
One  is,  that  excellent  artists,  who 
might  be  doing  good  service  else- 
where, fret  in  comparative  idleness,  to 
their  own  injury  not  less  than  that  of 
the  public  ;  and  another,  still  more  to 
bo  considered,  crops  up  in  the  heavy 
charges  which  great  expenses  involve. 
Of  these,  however,  the  present  operatic 
audience  is  not  likely  to  complain. 
Heavy  charges  preserve  opera  for  the 
exclusive  enjoyment  of  people  who  have, 
or  make  believe  to  have,  money;  and 
the  tenancy  of  a  box  or  stall  thus  pos- 
s«'sses  a  peculiar  and  dearly-prized  signi- 
iioance.  It  is  one  of  the  stamps  which 
"  society  "  accepts  as  conferring  a  claim 
upon  consideration.  A  subscriber  to  the 
opera  is  a  somebody,  because,  presumably 
— else  he  would  not  subscribe — owning 
that  without  which  he  must  be  a  no- 
body. High  prices,  therefore,  belong  to 
the  supremacy  of  opera  as  a  fashionable 
institution.  Abate  them,  and  the  whole 
thing  sinks  down  to  the  plebeian  level 
of  an  ordinary  theatre.  This  would  be 
a  painful  result  to  many  excellent  persons, 
nevertheless  abatement  is  desirable  for 
the  benefit  of  the  greater  number,  who 
now  find  themselves  driven,  through  dis- 
comfort and  conflict,  to  find  a  place  in 
attic  regions.  An  observer  of  the  amphi- 
theatre and  gallery  is  not  long  in  dis- 
covering what  a  moderate-price  audience 
would  be.  He  sees  the  frequenters  of 
those  loftyplaces  muster  in  strongest  force 
to  welcome  the  best  operas,  marks  their 
keen  attention,  their  quick  appreciation, 


and  their  judicious — nay,  judicial,  award 
of  approval  or  censure.  They  are  the 
true  judges;  and  well-wishers  of  the 
lyric  st€ige,  including  not  a  few  who 
tread  its  boards,  would  be  glad  to 
have  their  number  increased.  This,  how- 
ever, cannot  be.  Your  gallery  or  amphi- 
theatre habitue  is  a  person  of  moderate 
means.  He  cannot  afibrd  a  guinea  for  a 
stall  (a  box  is  as  much  out  of  the  question 
as  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords),  and 
would  think  twice  before  locating  himself 
in  that  very  doubtful  quarter,  the  pit,  at 
a  cost  of  seven  shillings.  Under  the 
present  regime^  therefore,  he  must  keep 
aloft,  and  take  the  slight  chance  of 
finding  accommodation  even  there. 

That  this  plague  of  high  prices  is  not 
absolutely  inevitable,  there  is  proof 
enough.  Look,  for  instance,  at  the 
United  States,  where  efficient  perform- 
ances are  given  at  charges  absurdly 
small  when  compared  with  those  in 
England,  but  possible  because  Trans- 
atlantic opera  has  the  general  public  for 
its  constituents,  and  the  costly  arrange- 
ments so  necessary  here  are  there  super- 
fluous. 

Another  objectionable  result  of  our 
system  is  tlie  dress  regulation.  This 
form  of  exclusiveness  runs  into  ab- 
surdity, and  makes  the  opera-house 
ridiculous  by  sumptuary  laws  only  tole- 
rated in  "  society "  or  at  court.  The 
folly  of  it  has  been  well  exposed  by  Mr. 
Sutherland  Edwards,  in  his  "  History 
of  the  Opera."  Supposing  a  gentleman, 
dressed  in  exact  accordance  with  the 
notions  of  the  operatic  check-takers, 
except  as  to  his  cravat,  which  has  some 
spot  of  colour  on  it,  Mr.  Edwards  observes, 
"  while  such  an  one  would  be  regarded 
"  as  unworthy  to  enter  the  pit  of  the 
"  opei-a,  a  waiter  from  an  oyster-shop,  in 
"  his  inevitable  black  and  white,  reeking 
'^  with  the  drippings  of  shellfish  and  the 
**  fumes  of  bad  tobacco,  or  a  drunken  un- 
"  dertaker,  fresh  from  a  funeral,  coming 
"  with  the  required  number  of  shilluigs 
"  in  his  dirty  hands,  could  not  be  re- 
"  fused  admission."  The  apparition  of 
a  frockcoat  in  boxes  or  stalls  would, 
under  present  circumstances,  be  as 
alarming  as   the    handwriting    on  the 


5"  otui  more. 

Another  result  of  our  Bystem  is  the 
>1iort  time  during  which  opera  seeras 
])t)ssil)le  in  London.  Assuming  that 
only  **  society  "  can  a})preciate  or  support 
it,  this  result  follows  logically  enough. 
A\'lien  "  society"  is  out  of  town,  the  lyric 
tl Katies  must  be  shut;  and  "society" 
luing  out  of  town  for  more  than  half 
tlie  year,  London  during  that  time  knows 
nothing  of  opera.  True,  Mr.  Mapleson, 
Ix'tbre  he  amalgamated  with  aristocratic 
<  ovent  Garden,  made  some  desultory 
experiments  upon  the  3,000,000  Lon- 
doners who  are  not  "  society,"  and  found 
that,  with  moderate  charges  and  no 
sumptuary  laws,  they  promptly  answered 
liis  call.  His  after-seasons  were,  how- 
over,  rather  suggestive  of  dishing-up 
Iroken  victuals,  and  counted  but  fittle 
anyway.  Yet  who  can  doubt  that  the 
.'^,(K)0,000  are  perfectly  able  and  willing 
to  <:ive  any  manager  who  shall  meet 
tlieni  on  fair  terms  a  remunerative  sup- 
])oit?  To  suppose  the  contrary  is  to 
ignore  the  results  of  observation,  and  to 
assume  that  Englishmen  are  indifferent 
t(^  an  art  upon  which,  in  all  its  forms, 
they  spend  more  money  than  any  nation 
uiKler  the  sun. 

After  the  foregoing,  I  leave  the  reader 
to  decide  whether  WW  c** — »-•- 


to  tolerate  mei 
Before  touc 
sures,  let  me  g 
I  dream  of  the 
above  describe 
with  intermitte 
would  be  found 
in  satisfying  th( 
London  for  a  fas 
fore   I   urge   nc 
Grarden.  But  I  d 
graceful  fact  thai 
nopolizes  Londoi 
be  in  this  great  c 
a  fashionable  lyi 
its  object,  and  not 
lovers  of  music  foi 
than  lovers  of  sc 
thing  is  feasible 
competent  an  au 
sical  critic  of  the 
words : — 

**  Nevertheless 
"  racteristics  of  C 
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*•  two  operas  mig 
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"  consummate  artists  as  Madame  Patti 
"  and  Mdllo.  Nilsson,  in  music  worthier 
"  their  abilities  than  that  which  they 
"  chiefly  delight  to  sing,  we  should  have 
"  no  objection,  from  time  to  time,  to 
"enjoy  such  music  as  they  ignore,  or 
"  are  made  to  ignore,  even  without 
"  their  invaluable  co-operation." 

Echoing  these  remarks,  I  say,  popu- 
larise the  opera,  as  Mr.  Chappell  has 
popularised  classical  chamber  music,  and 
as  the  Philharmonic  Society  is  trying  to 
popularise  itself.  Time  was  when  the 
quartets  and  symphonies  of  Beethoven — 
thiogs  above  the  people — were  heard 
only  at  assemblies  of  the  select.  Now, 
thanks  to  intelligent  enterprise,  the 
people  can  and  do  listen  to  them  gladly. 
True,  this  result  was  not  attained  with- 
out a  struggle,  aiid  much  perseverance ; 
but  it  tvas  attained,  and  the  end  has 
abundantly  crowned  the  work.  No  ei^ual 
difficulty  would  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
popularised  opera,  there  being  no  such 
need  to  educate  an  audience.  Neverthe- 
less the  change  would  have  to  be  made 
on  broad  and  well-defined  principles, 
with  an  earnest  purpose,  and  a  determi- 
nation to  succeed.  Of  these  principles 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  indicate  the 
chief,  in  briefest  terms. 

In  the  first  place  there  should  be  no 
preference-public  to  necessitate  constant 
change  of  performers  and  things  per- 
formed. Let  the  manager  be  fr^  from 
obligation  to  conciliate  any  one  class, 
and  let  him  have  the  fullest  liberty 
to  act  upon  the  general  likings  and  dis- 
likings.  In  brief,  put  him  on  the  same 
footing  as  his  dramatic  brother ;  and,,  if 
he  be  permitted  to  nm  a  good  thing  for 
a  month,  he  may  make  compensation  by 
not  running  a  bad  one  for  a  night. 

In  the  next  place  let  the  art  be  put 
at  least  on  equal  terms  with  the  artist 
Xo  audience  will  be  unjust  to  the  claims 
cf  the  latter,  but  a  musical  audience  is 
likely  to  insist  upon  some  attention  to 
the  former,  preferring  that  works  should 
be  selected  for  intrinsic  merit  rather 
than  accident  agreement  with  a  per- 
former's powers.  Under  such  circum- 
stances a  Bottero  would  have  to  serve 
the  highest  of  art  purposes,  instead  of 
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that  which  is  no  higher  than  himself. 
The  arrangement  would  render  impos- 
sible, not  only  "Don  Bucefalo,"  but 
also  the  wearisome  repetitions  of  shallow 
works  chosen  because  they  enable  the 
heroine  to  **  bring  down,"  the  house  by 
tours  de  force. 

Again,  popular  opera  should  avoid 
superfluous  expenditure.  For  relajrs  of 
artists  beyond  what  might  be  necessary 
to  keep  up  a  good  working  company 
no  demand  would  arise,  while  the  costly 
magnificence  which  has  for  yeaj^*i  ab- 
sorbed so  large  a  portion  of  Mr.  Gye's 
receipts  might  easily  be  dispensed  with. 
All  these  things  belong  to  a  lavish  and 
artificial  reqitfie,  and  have  no  necessary 
connexion  with  opera  at  alL  Big  com- 
panies, an  elaborate  mise-en-schie,  and 
armies  of  supernumeraries,  are  to  opera 
what  Charles  Kean's  "  upholstery  "  was 
to  Shakespeare, — good  enough  as  a 
spectacle,  but  quite  superfluous.  Re- 
duced expenditure  would  secure  mode- 
rate prices,  and  thus  place  the  opera 
within  reach  of  a  large  class  now  prac- 
tically debarred  from  it.  Dress  must 
be  left  to  individual  good  taste,  and 
with  sartorial  regulations  would  disap- 
pear the  last  remnant  of  exclusiveness. 

Here,  .  then,  is  what  the  musical 
public  of  London  want — a  temple  of 
art  as  distinct  from  a  temple  of  fashion, 
in  which  neither  more  nor  less  is  done 
than  art  requires,  and  to  which  every 
art-lover  is  welcome  without  regard  to 
the  cut  of  his  coat.  That  London  will 
eventually  lK)ast  more  than  one  such 
place  I  have  no  doubt, — when,  is  a 
matter  not  so  easily  decided.  The 
operatic  reformer  may  well  pause  before 
entering  upon  his  work,  and  having 
entered  upon  it,  may  look  for  discou- 
ragement, ridicule,  and  misrepresenta- 
tion. But  this  has  been  .the  fate  of  all 
reformers,  especially  of  those  who  at 
last  have  gained  their  ends.  As  an 
offset  our  coming  man  must  know 
that  a  large  public  will  welcome  him, 
and  that  if  he  stand  by  them  they  will 
stand  by  him  ;  till  popularised  ojierji, 
like  ^fr.  Chappeirs  popularised  chamber 
musici  becomes  an  institution. 

T 


J ..  t zi)  Si  very  remarKaoie  letter  Irom 
.Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  —  one  of  the 
-liMiif^est  and  most  severely  logical 
thinkt  rs  living — on  the  latter's  mode 
(it  (onceiving  the  doctrine  of  the  utili- 
tiiians  as  to  the  principle  of  human 
iiiiiaiiiy.  It  is  an  attempt,  in  language 
now  i(;Ti(]ered  almost  classical  by  Pro- 
it  ssor  Huxley,  to  "  connect  thought  with 
the  other  phenomena  of  the  universe/' 
by  a  new  and  almost  hitherto  untried 
route.  Professor  Huxley,  in  the  paper 
to  which  I  allude,  has  declared  his  pre- 
1  eronce  for  the  "  materialistic  "  as  distin- 
guished from  the  "spiritualistic"  ter- 
luinology  as  regards  the  r^lation^etween 
iiiiiul  and  matter,  not  because  the  former 
is  truer,  but  because  it  is  more  fruitful 
of  scientific  progress,  as  leading  us  to 
a[)])ly  the  analogies  gained  in  our  richest 
t(j  our  most  sterile  fields  of  discovery. 
And  if  the  method  suggested  by  Mr. 
►Spencer  were  really  sound,  doubtless  it 
would  constitute  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  ethical  speculation.  But  this  is  pre- 
( isely  what  I  wish  to  question,  and  to 
bu^'<^'est  strong  reasons  for  disbelieving. 

Mr.  Spencer  is  a  utilitarian — i,e.  he 
rcco<4iiises  that  the  real  test  of  right  and 
wrong  is  a  balance  of  happiness*  or  un- 
ha]>])iuess  ultimately  resulting  from  any 


nences  of  our  ances 
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"  organizations  ; — ^ji 
"  this  intuition,  requ 
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''  have  no  apparent  basis  in  the  indivi- 
*^  dual  experiences  of  utility.  I  also 
'^  hold  that,  just  as  the  space  intuition 
'^  responds  to  the  exact  demonstrations 
"  of  geometry,  and  has  its  rough  conclu- 
"  sions  interpreted  and  veritied  by  them, 
"  so  will  moral  intuitions  respond  to  the 
"  demonstrations  of  moral  science,  and 
"  will  have  their  rough  conclusions  tnter- 
"  preted  and  verified  by  them." 

The  scientific  essence  of  this  pregnant 
hint  of  Mr.  Spencer's  I  take  to  be  this, 
— not  merely  that  we  inherit  capacities 
which  may  be  in  some  respects  better 
a<lapted  in  each  successive  generation  to 
the  universe  in  which  we  live,  for  so  much 
I  suppose  that  every  one  would  admit 
who  regards  the  passions  and  the  per- 
ceptive faculties  of  rude  or  civilized 
communities  respectively  as  in  any 
degree  hereditary  ;  but  that  the  process 
of  adaptation  is  one  which  is  always 
tending  to  transform  complex  into 
apparently  simple  ideas,  to  conceal  the 
secret  of  their  origin,  and  lay  a  com- 
pletely new  base,  as  it  were,  for  our 
intellectual  operations  on  what  was  at 
one  time  the  shifting  sands  of  hesitating 
inference  and  novel  observation.  Just 
as  certain  rocks  turn  out  when  examined 
under  the  microscope  to  be  nothing  but 
a  conglomeration  of  dead  organisms,  so, 
as  I  understand  Mr.  Spencer,  what 
seem  to  us  now  the  "  necessary  "  intui- 
tions and  d  priori  assumptions  of 
human  nature,  are  likely  to  prove,  when 
scientifically  analysed,  nothing  but  a 
similar  conglomeration  of  our  ancestors' 
best  observations  and  most  useful  em- 
pirical rules,  which  for  them  had  no 
more  authority  or  mystery  than  our  own 
latest  generalizations  now  have  for  us. 
But  just  as  their  truest  and  most  useful 
generalizations  have  so  moulded  the 
very  nervous  systems  transmitted  to  us, 
that  we  awaken  to  them  with  a  sort  of 
start  of  recognition,  and  acknowledge 
t?iat  as  "  natural "  to  us  which  was  the 
triumphant  art  of  our  distant  ancestors, 
so  in  the  future,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Spencer 
expects  that  our  posterity  will  regard  as 
d  priori  principles  and  intuitive  truths, 
what  are  to  us  new  and  surprising  dis- 
coveries, but    yet    discoveries    so   im- 


portant and  useful  that  they  will  scoop 
out  deep  channels,  and  tread  out  beaten 
tracks  for  themselves  in  our  own 
methods  of  thought,  t.e.  in  our  own 
brains,  and  be  transmitted  with  cumu- 
lative vivacity  at  each  remove  to  each 
succeeding  generation.  To  translate  this 
hint  into  a  concrete  case,  I  understand 
Mr.  Spencer  to  mean  that  at  some  in- 
definitely distant  era  our  ancestors  dis- 
covered for  themselves,  for  example, 
that  it  took  a  longer  arm  to  reach  to 
any  object  with  the  elbow  bent  than  it 
did  with  the  arm  perfectly  straight ; 
that  it  took  more  fatigue  to  walk  from 
one  spot  to  another  by  a  crooked  than 
by  a  straight  route,  and  so  forth  ;  and 
from  these  various  experiences  that  they 
generalized  the  truth  that  a  straight 
line  is  the  shortest  way  between  two 
points, — which  truth  was  so  constantly 
staring  them  in  the  face  as  soon  as  they 
had  discovered  it  that  they  transmitted 
to  us  a  special  susceptibility  to  impres- 
sions of  this  order, — whence  our  disposi- 
tion to  regard  this  class  of  truths  as 
one  not  due  to  experience,  but  anterior 
to  experience,  and  only  brought  out  into 
consciousness  on  the  first  experience. 
In  the  same  way,  I  suppose,  Mr. 
Spencer  would  infer  that  in  some  distant 
era  men  came  to  see  that  it  was  useful, 
i,e,  productive  of  happiness  both  to 
themselves  and  others,  to  say  what  was 
true,  and  to  perform  what  they  had 
promised;  till  at  last  the  habit  of 
approving  truth-speaking  and  fidelity  to 
engagements,  which  was  first  based  on 
this  ground  of  utility,  became  so  rooted, 
that  the  utilitarian  ground  of  it  was 
forgotten,  and  we  find  ourselves  spring- 
ing to  the  belief  in  truth-speaking  and 
fidelity  to  engagements,  from  an  in- 
herited tendency  out  of  which  the  old 
reason  has,  as  it  were,  dropped,  so  that 
we  think  of  it  as  independent  of  all 
consequences. 

Now  it  would  be  far  l>eyond  the  scope 
of  such  a  paper  as  this  to  criticise  fully 
this  suggestion  of  Mr.  Spencer's,  that 
what  metaphysicians  call  an  intuition, 
or  an  d  priori  idea,  is  probably  nothing 
but  a  special  susceptibility  in  or.r  nerves 
produced  by  a  vast  number  of  homo- 
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-X,  xuttb   tsveii  as 

1  ^^Muls  Mr.  Spencer's  illustration  from 
_'  liM  tiifiil  intuitions  his  process  would 
1  I. -tally  inadequate,  since  you  could 
I  ;  <lr  luce  the  necessary  space- intuition 
el  uliich  1)0  speaks  from  any  possible 
n  :;;, Illations  of  familiarity  with  space- 
I  !  ;  t  i  .  1 1  s  ;  2,  That  the  case  of  moral 
i  iliiiiinus  is  very  much  stronger  than 
til  it  of  geometrical  intuitions,  since  the 
i  iiiK  1  imply  not  merely  a  latent  habit 
or  tact  which  attentive  thought  may 
'I  nr,(iU-e,  but  a  moral  judgment  assert- 
ing^ a  claim  upon  us  which  goes  far 
li  yoiid  our  customary  practice,  far  be- 
yond any  habit  or  ingrained  association 
siK  h  as  we  assume  in  the  case  of  geome- 
trial  intuitions;  3,  That  if  Mr.  Spen- 
•  1  i\s  theory  accounts  for  anything  it 
a  (ounts  not  for  the  deepening  of  a 
St  use  of  utility  and  inutility  into  right 
and  Avrong,  but  for  the  drying  up  of  the 
?•  nse  of  utility  and  inutility  into  mere 
inlicK  nt  tendencies — dumb,  inarticulate 
»lis|i()sitions — to  act  thus  and  thus,  which 
v  111  1,1  exorcise  over  us  not  more  au- 
thority hut  less  than  a  rational  sense  of 
uilitarian  issues;  4,  That  Mr.  Spencer's 
tlicoiy  could  not  account  for  the  intui- 
tional  sac  redness  now  attached  to  in- 
(iiriihiaJ  moral  rules  and  principles, 
Avitlmiit  accounting  d,  fortiori,  and  still 
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no  experience  more  absolutely  universal 
or  supported  by  the  experience  of  ail 
races  and  all  individuals  than  this ;  but 
does  any  one  pretend  to  be  unable  to 
conceive  that  there  might  be  a  world  in 
which  bodily  strength  should  be  liable 
to  no  such  exhaustion  from  exercise,  in 
which  human  bodies  might  travel,  like 
the  planets,  at  an  invariable  velocity 
per  second,  without  needing  rest  to  re- 
store theai  ]  Can  any  one  say  that  it 
is  as  impossible  to  him  to  conceive 
such  a  world,  as  it  is  to  conceive  a  world 
in  which  the  straight  path  between  two 
jioints  is  longer  than  a  crooked  way 
between  the  same  points  ]  1  cannot 
see,  then,  that  even  if  we  allow  tlio 
utmost  for  the  habits  of  dealing  with 
space  formed  by  our  ancestors,  we  can 
possibly  account  for  the  characteristic 
feature  of  an  intuition  or  an  a  priori 
idea — its  imperative,  its  necessary  and 
absolutely  iinal  character — by  inherit- 
ance, unless  we  suppose  that  we  inherit 
the  a  priori  idea  itself — in  which  case 
no  step  has  been  made  towards  account- 
ing fur  its  origin.  Inherited  powers 
are  only  greater  facilities  for  being  our- 
selves what  our  fathers  became  either  at 
gi-eater  cost  to  themselves,  or  through 
greater  external  pressure  ; — we  cannot 
iulierit  more  than  our  fathers  luid :  no 
amount  of  experience  of  fact,  however 
universal,  however  completely  with^wit 
exception,  can  give  rise  to  that  particular 
characteristic  of  intuitions  and  d,  priori 
ideas  which  compels  us  to  deny  tibe 
l)ossibility  that  in  any  other  woyrld, 
however  otherwise  differeutj  our  expe- 
rience could  be  otherwise. 

But,  2,  If  Mr.  Spencer's  doctrine  of 
the  rise  of  a  space-intuition  will  only 
account  for  an  inherited  sensuous  organi- 
zation and  dexterity,  particularly  appro- 
l)riate  for  dealing  with  space, — just  as 
the  Ked  Indian  inherits  an  appropriate 
sensut)us  organization  and  dexterity  for 
})ursuing  a  trail,  or  the  breed  of  pointers 
for  discovering  and  telling  the  situation 
of  game, — his  hint  as  to  the  possible 
development  of  moral  intuitions  seoms 
to  me  open  to  still  more  hnal  criticism. 
For  what  Mr.  Spencer  has  to  account 
for  here  is  not  merely  the  inheritance 


of  a  practical  habit  or  custom,  but  the 
inheritance  of  a  practical  habit  and 
custom  of  this  particular  kind,  that 
though  the  agent  admits  the  possibility 
and  actual  frequency  of  actions  which 
infringe  it,  he  is  compelled  to  assert 
that  such  frequent  actions  are  "  wron;j," 
and  this  though  the  very  and  the  only 
quality  which  according  to  the  theory 
makes  them  wrong — their  tendency  de- 
structive of  happiness — has,  according 
to  the  same  theory,  completely  or  in  a 
very  great  degree  dropped  out  of  view. 
I  can  quite  understand  that  a  mere 
habit  is  very  often  strongest  when  its 
original  motive  has  utterly  disappeared. 
The  habit  of  hoarding  money,  or  of 
dressing  gaily,  or  of  walking  fast,  or  of 
talking  to  yourself,  and  every  other 
habit,  constantly  survives  the  cause  or 
reason  which  gave  birth  to  it,  and  I 
know,  of  course,  that  many  habits  are 
hereditary  where  there  is  no  hereditary 
justification  for  them.  I  do  not,  there- 
fore, in  the  least  object  to  the  hypothesis 
that  we  probably  inherit  many  modes 
of  thought  and  action  of  which  we  do 
not  inherit  the  explanation,  just  as  a 
child  may  perhaps  inherit  a  sailor's  roll- 
ing gait  without  inheriting  the  nautical 
habits  which  produced  it.  But  when  I 
am  told  not  only  that  we  may  inherit  a 
practical  distaste  for  certain  actions,  and  • 
a  disposition  towards  certain  others, 
without  reason  assigned,  but  inherit  the 
tendency  to  object  to  them  as  "  wrong," 
without  remembering  what  is  meant  by 
*'  wrong," — namely,  destructive  of  hap 
piness — I  am  puzzled. 

3.  The  theory  that  a  "  moral "  intui- 
tion is  nothing  but  the  final  equivalent 
of  a  number  of  experiences  of  utility 
accumulated  through  many  generations, 
with   the  predicate  of  their  "utility" 
forgotten  or  obscured,  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  thing  which  reduces  a  "  moi-al "  intui- 
tion to  a  dry  habit  or  tendency,  which 
it  is  uncomfortable  to  resist ;  which  if  wo 
do  resist,  we  feel  "  put  out,"  as  we  do 
by  a  disturbance  of  the  regular  order  of 
our  meals,  or  the  routine  of  our  daily 
occupations,  but  which  has  either   no 
reason  or  sacred ness  at  all,  or  if  it  has 
any,  just  that  which  led  us  to  approve 


jM'M.ciiH)  ^five  ruMj  originally  .TO  mat  dis- 
likr  and  liking.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me 
that  ( ithcr  a  man  or  a  generation  which 
i:<M "^  oil  doing  anything  merely  from  the 
unexpended  momentum  of  an  acquired 
lialit.  does  it  from  what  is  far  less  like 
a  7v  il  sense  of  right  than  those  who  are 
said  to  liave  done  it  first  because  they 
saw  tliat  it  produced  a  great  balance  of 
]iip{)iness.  I  should  have  said  that, 
just  as  certain  geological  strata  are  now 
known  to  be  the  accretions  of  innumer- 
al)le  once  living  and  now  dead  indivi- 
dual organisms,  so  Mr.  Speneer's  theory 
ot  moral  intuitions  makes-  them  out  to 
ho  the  accretions  of  once  Kvkig  and  now 
dead  individual  moral  perceptions — i,e, 
that  if  his  theory  were  true  he  would 
account,  not  for  the  iBcreasing  halo  of 
moral  reverence  with  which  our  duties 
are  encircled,  but  for  the  gradual  extinc- 
tion of  that  moral  reverence,  and  its 
su])|»lanting  by  a  mere  inertia  which 
ke(  ps  us  on  in  the  same  track.  I 
thiidv  the  geometrical  analogy  as  to 
the  space -intuition  which  Mr.  Spencer 
sum,'ests  would  bear  out  this  criticism. 
Following  that  analogy,  Mr.  Spencer 
should  surely  say  that  we  inherit  from 
our  ancestors  a  highly-trained  and  dis- 
ciplined habit  of  perceiving  utilities,  an- 
ever-increasincr    RAnaiKilifv    4-r»   ^^fiiifi^^ . 
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acquired  intuitions,  tbe  respect  for  the 
dissemination  of  happiness,  has  not  itself 
been  consolidated  in  this  manner  into  a 
moral  intuition  1  Can  we  conceive  that 
the  root  should  have  less  hold  on  our 
minds  than  the  branches]  If  associa- 
tion with  happy  consequences  of  various 
different  sorts  has  so  much  power  over 
the  imagination  as  to  sow  gradually  in 
our  minds  a  respect  for  the  specific 
modes  of  action  which  produce  these 
consequences,  even  apart  from  specific 
reference  to  these  consequences,  and,  it 
may  be,  in  forgetfulness  of  them, — is  it 
conceivable  that  the  very  generating 
associations  themselves  should  not,  first 
of  all,  have  been  consolidated  into  a 
respect  for  wise  happiness-producing,  of 
a  kind  far  more  potent,  and  partaking 
far  more  of  the  nature  of  a  final  and 
underived  intuition,  than  any  of  the 
secondary  and  more  specific  modes  of 
production  which  ramify  out  of  it.  It 
is  scarcely  possible,  surely,  that  the  con- 
secrating principle  should  at' this  age  of 
the  world  be  of  less  power  and  repute 
in  our  minds  than  the  agencies  to  which 
it  had  imparted  its  consecrating  influ- 
ence. If  we  have  come,  by  the  eonsoli- 
dated  experience  of  our  ancestors,  to 
hold  honesty,  and  pity,  and  purity,  good, 
without  relation  to  the  happy  conse- 
quences, by  their  association  with  which, 
and  by  that  association  alone,  our  fore- 
fathers were^  as  is  supposed  by  the  hypo- 
thesis, compelled  to  prize  these  qualities, 
surely  we  must  have  come  by  a  very  much 
wider  and  more  universal  experience  to 
regard  all  fruitfulness  of  happy  conse- 
quences, all  fruitfulness  of  happiness,  as 
the  great  criterion  of  good.  There  could 
not  now  surely  be  even  a  controversy 
about  the  principle  -of  utilitarianism,  if 
that  principle  had  been  so  potent  as  to 
consecrate  even  the  particular  modes  of 
action  most  closely  associated  with  it, 
and  this  though  the  consciousness  of 
that  association  had  faded  away.  It 
seems  to  me  impossible  that  the  asso- 
ciations with  'particular  runlets  of  hap- 
piness could  have  been  gradually  conso- 
lidated, as  it  were,  into  intuitions  of 
particular  duties,  unless  associations 
with  all  possible  springs  of  happiness 


had  been  simultaneously  melted  down 
into  a  universal  intuition  of  duty.  I 
can  conceive  Mr.  Spencer  replying  that 
the  particidar  mode  is  of  the  essence  of 
the  matter,  because  the  various  particular 
modes  agree  only  in  the  sitccessfulness  of 
their  methods,  while  even  the  vices  aim 
as  much  at  happiness  as  virtues,  though 
they  aim  badly.  The  intention,  there- 
fore, to  produce  happiness  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  vices  and  virtues  alike  ;  but 
a  steady  result  of  happiness  is  associated 
only  with  the  special  modes  which 
succeed,  and  these  have  nothing  par- 
ticular in  common,  except  their  success 
— there  being  no  special  likeness,  for 
instance,  between  integrity  and  humanity 
of- disposition,  nothing  to  suggest  a  com- 
mon classification,  except  the  experience 
of  a  generally  successful  issue.  And 
this  reply  would  have  a  good  deal  in  it 
if  the  utilitarian  theory  did  not  assume 
in  the  race  a  very  large  power  of  weigh- 
ing bad  results  against  good,  and  asso- 
ciating a  particular  mode*of  action,  only 
with  the  balance.  Honesty,  for  instance, 
must  certainly  have  been  associated  by 
our  ancestors  with  many  unhappy  as 
well  as  many  happy  consequences,  and 
we  know  that  in  ancient  Greece  dis- 
honesty was  openly  and  actually  asso- 
ciated with  happy  consequences  in  the 
admiration  for  the  guile  and  craft  of 
Ulysses.  Hence  the  moral  associations 
slowly  formed,  according  to  Mr.  Spencer, 
in  favour  of  honesty  must  have  been,  in 
fact,  a  mere  predominance  of  association 
with  a  balance  on  one  side.-  But  if, 
then,  particular  modes  of^  actiox^..  are 
consecrated  in  the  mind  as  moral  laws, 
in  spite  of  a  large  minority  of  disturbing 
associations  in  the  othw  direction,  there 
must  be  enough  of  discrimination  and 
judgment  in  the-  historical  process  which 
forms  and  consolidates  these  supposed 
moral  intuitions  of  Mr.  Spencer's,  to  have 
formed,  in  like  manner,  the  general  i 
intuition,  that  all  modes  of  action  which  'i 
produce  the  largest  balance  of  happiness 
are  right — that  is,  that  right  means  a 
result  in  the  largest  balance  of  happi- 
ness. Were  Mr.  Spencer,  rights  the  utili- 
tarian canon  could  noty  I  conceive,  be 
now  even  under  discussion ;  it  would  be 


w>%/|  'Vt' 


lately  cii'^onders.     I  cannot  but  believe, 
llcii.  Ill  »t  Mr.  Spencer's  theory  of  the 
■    !i     i<  of  duty  is  disproved  by  the  mere 
\':\  t  ili:)t  -()  many  who  think  about  the 
u1'j  '<  1  nr(^  not  utilitarians.     There  has 
1-11  ;i  morn  universal  experience  of  a 
I.  11  1  ill  a  (nrr/Jit  to  have   obtained   for 
til.    ^'(  iieial  principle  of  promoting  the 
iirixinium   of  happiness  a  sacred   and 
l>in  liiiL,'  ( liaracter  than  there  has  been  of 
tlic  imticular  experiences  which,  accord- 
iiiLT  to  ^Fr.  Spencer's  theory,  have  ob- 
t.iiiiMl  til  at  sacred  and  binding  character 
for  I  aL'tifular  duties.     If  his  acxjount  of 
the  foundation  of  the  tuhordinaU  king- 
doms (>f  duty  is  sufficient^  I  think  the 
samo  ]»roccss  must, d/orfion, have  sufficed 
to  (OTifcr  a  sort  of  imperial  crown  on 
I  ho  (M'Klral  conception  of  duty  whidi  he 
niaintaius. 

Finally  (5),  I  urge  an  argument  which 
t  may  ho  said  that  I  ought  to  have  put 
II  tlio  front  of  the  battle  :  What  pod- 
irr  ovidoiiec  exists  for  that  historical 
rail-formation  of  utilitarian  associations 
iito  id(ns  of  duty  which  Mr.  Spencer 
nju'osts]  The  .  changes  of  physical 
po(  i(  s,  so  far  as  they  are  authentic,  and 
ail  !)(»  traced  to  the  development  of 
].o(ial  functions  or  organs  and  the 
lisapi^oavance  of  others,  are  matters  of 


V        ueiievea  to  be  su 
tno  results  of  perceived 
arbitrary  customs  whi 
nations,  have   acquirec 
adventitious  sacredness 
rarely,  if  ever,  derived  i 
considerations,  but  ratlu 
for  an  authority  alread 
the  national  imaginatioi 
of  the  duties  we  now 
universally  as  •■  intuitive 
historically  back  to  its 
tarian  phasd  ?    We  may 
age  when  craftiness  w£ 
be  justified  by  the  util 
quences,  as  I  have  aire: 
time  of  Homer's  wily  U 
notion    of    "honesty  I 
policy  ^  is,  as  far  as  I  ki 
quent  to  the  most  imper 
of   its   sacredness  as  a 
thousand  years  ago  at  1( 
trace  of  any  such  sanctio: 
the  literature  which  gav< 
most  binding  character, 
clean  hands  and  a  pure  1 
not  lifted  up  his  soul  t 
sworn  deceitfully,"  "  he 
his  own  hurt  and  change 
praised  at  that  date  as  t 
sorts  of  earthly  advantc 

but    an    nlrkT»ft   *»V1-    a- 
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character,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
of  moral  principles, — the  intensity  and 
absoluteness  with  which  they  are  laid 
down  ages  before  the  world  has  approxi- 
mated to  the  ideal  thus  asserted.  If  we 
can  trust  historic  evidence  at  all,  we 
may  tiiist  it  for  as  much  as  this :  that 
the  obligations  of  fidelity,  sincerity, 
purity,  self-denial,  were  imperatively  an- 
nounced as  binding  duties  on  the  con- 
science in  age  after  age  when  the  eso- 
teric rule  of  worldly-wise  men  had  been 
entirely  in  the  opposite  direction,  when 
the  concentrated  experience  of  previous 
generations  was  held,  not^  indeed,  to 
justify,  but  to  excuse,  bj'  utilitarian  con- 
siderations, crai't,  dissimulation,  sensu- 
ality, seliishness.  Now  this  can  certainly 
not  be  said  in  any  sense  of  the  empirical 
geometrical  notions  which  Mr.  Spencer 
supposes  to  have  been  gradually  con- 
solidated into  our  intuition  of  space. 
The  wisest  men  of  their  time,  and  the 
most  simple  alik<2,  have  always  recog- 
nised that  a  straight  line  is  the  ehorti^l 
way  between  two  points.  All  experience 
undoubtedly  /mm  led  us  to  this  result, 
though  it  may  }>e  the  teaching  of  more 
than  expeiience.  But  how  can  we  sus- 
tain the  theory  that  our  notions  of  duty 
are  consolidated  out  of  utilitarian  expe- 
riences when,  as  fur  at  least  as  historic 
evidence  goes,  they  can  be  shown  to  be 
not  only  long  anterior  to  any  general 
adoption  of  them  by  mankind,  but  to 
have  been  announced  with  the  utmost 
absoluteness  ages  ago,  when  they  were 
the  laughing-stock  of  th^  world  in 
general,  and  had  to  fight  their  way 
chiefly  against  the  very  considerations — 
utilitarian  considerations — by  which 
they  are  now  supposed  to  have  been 
alone  supported  ]  If  we  compare  the 
liistory  of  moral  discovery  with  that  of 
scientific  discovery,  wo  shall  see  on 
what  a  very  diil'erent  foundation  the 
two  kinds  are  based.  Scientific  dis- 
coveries, though  they  may  seem  incon- 


sistent with  much  of  our  experience  at 
first,  are  cleai-ed  from  inconsistency  at 
every  fresh  intellectual  step  which  is 
made,  until  at  last  no  one  who  enters 
into  the  reasoning  by  which  they  are 
established,  can  refuse  his  assent.  Moral 
discoveries  are  from  the  very  first  op- 
posed to  a  great  number  of  the  natural 
tendencies  of  the  very  men  who  an- 
nounce them,  and  are  of  use  precisely 
because  they  are  thus  opposed,  because 
they  proclaim  a  war  which,  whether 
open  or  secret,  must  be  as  unending  as 
human  history,  and  therefore  they  are 
discoveries  which,  however  often  an- 
nounced, need  fresh  announcing  in  every 
fresh  generation  of  men,  gaining  hold 
over  our  nature  on  one  side  only  to  lose 
it  on  another, — and,  as  I  think  most 
people  will  admits  never  weaving  them- 
selves into  all  our  thoughts  and  actions 
so  effectual ly  as  to  leave  any  single 
society  of  men  with  a  less  serious  moral 
confiict  on  its  liands  than  that  of  any 
previous  society,  however  ancient  and 
primitive.  I  confess  I  cannot  reconcile 
facts  of  this  kind  at  all  with  the  hypo- 
thesis that  our  moral  intuitions  grow 
gradually  out  of  cumulative  utilitaiian 
experiences.  Civilization  doubtless  does 
so  grow ;.  the  use  of  the  appliances  and 
inventions  of  each  generation  becomes 
a  sort  of  second  nature  to  its  successoi-s; 
but  the  old  controversy  which  was 
pleaded  thousands  of  years  ago,  '*  before 
the  mountains  and  strong  foundations 
of  the  earth,''  is  as  fresh  to-day  as  it 
was  then;  and  I  cannot  believe  that 
this  could  be  so,  if  during  all  that  time 
our  moral  nature  had  been  steadily 
growing  by  the  consolidation  of  utili- 
tarian expeiiences  into  intuiiioiis.  Surely 
by  this  time,  at  least,  if  that  were  so, 
some  one  elementary  moral  law  should 
be  as  deeply  ingrained  in  human  practice 
as  the  geometrical  law  that  a  straight 
line  is  the  shortest  way  between  two 
points.     Which  of  them  is  it  ? 


{' 


nt : — 'At  the  reception  of  the  Holy 

<  MtiiMiMiii,,!!^  while  othera  kneel,  the 

1N'|H'  siis He  still  retains  the  pos- 

Uwc  nf  tlic  first  Apostles,  and  in  this 
h"  i-  f  II  .wed  by  the  Presbyterians  of 
>  :l.ii'l  iiid  the  Nonconformists  of 
Iji^hiii'l,  who  endeavour  by  this-  act 
I  .  irturn  to  that  spirit  which,  in  th« 
I*(<j»e  himself,  has  never  been  aban- 
(]<in((l.  It  brings  befoietis  the  ancient 
<I;iys,  wIku  the  Sacrament  was  still  a 
su|){)<  r,  when  the  communicants  were 
still  quests,  when  the  altar  was  still  a 

'J'liis  statement  was  denied  in  the  most 
ii(juali(i(Ml  terms  by  a  Eoman  Catholic 
liter,  and  his  denial  was  endorsed  by 
ui  iJiihlin  /iV/7>!^of  January  1869.  This 
(l  to  a  fresh  statement  and  counter- 
ateiiif  lit  ill  the  Dublin  Review  of  A]^TiL 
he  controversy  seemed  to  involve  mat*- 
IS  sufTuiently  curious  to  deserve  a 
mniiaiv  of  its  true  issues,  apart  from 
ny  peisniial  questions;  and  it  is  aa 
»itlin<,dv  thus  treated  on  the  neutral 
rfjuiul  of  MacmillavLB' Magazine, 

A.  P.  S.] 

lMong  tlie  curious  archseological  ques- 
ons  w]ii(  h  surround  the  celebration  of 
he  Kucha rist,  not  the  least  remarkable 


lay  at  length  upon  the  co 
Master  (John  xiii.  23 — 2 
no  record  of  the  momei 
attitude,  hallowed  by  the 
associations  and  the  most  pr 
was  lost.  It  has  now  so  e 
away  as*  to  have  faded  e^ 
imagination.  Even  in  t 
Poussin  and  Le  Sueur  i 
painters  of  the  Last  Supj 
attempted  to  represent  it^ 
obliterated  even  in  the  ve 
original  record.  The  Vulgj 
has  retained  the  words 
"  discumbentibus."  Butth 
sions  of  the  sixteenth  cen 
of '  the  Protestant  or  Eo: 
Churches,  are  not  equ 
In  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  t 
and  Eheims  versions,  o 
23,  25,  and  xxk  20,  it  : 
not  "lying;"  and  in  th 
Version  it  is  **  lying  "  in 
only.  In  all  these  versi( 
xiv.  3,  1^,  &c.  it  IB  ''sat 
"at  the  table,"  or  "at 
Only  in  Wycliff,^  both  in  tl 
Luke  xiv.  it  is  '' rested, 
the  alteration  began  ear 
idea  -  of  the  "  Supper  " 
that  of  the   "Sacrament 
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moment  of  receiving  the  Communion. 
But  in  one  large  class  of  persons  the 
standing  posture  still  retained  its  ground. 
Throughout  the  service  of  the  Mass  of 
the  Eoman  Church,  whilst)  the  congre- 
gation is  enjoined  to  kneel,  the  officiating 
priest  is  enjoined  to  stand,  thus  main- 
taining an  intermediate  position  between 
the  custom  when  all  stood,  and  the 
modern  custom  when  all  kneeL  In  the 
English  Church,  the  standing  posture  is* 
yet  further  restrained ;  for  though  a 
relic  of  the  earlier  Western  practice  is 
preserved  in  the  standing  posture  of  the 
officiating  minister  during  the  larger 
part  of  the  Communion  Service,  at  the 
moment  of  reception  he  also  kneels. 

There  long  remained,  however,  and 
there  still  remains,  to  a  certain  degree,  one 
remnant  of  the  original  posture  of  the 
Last  Supper.  Recumbency,  indeed,  has 
everywhere  disappeared.  But  the  nearest 
approach  to  it — i.e.  the  posture  of  sitting, 
which  in-  the  West  has  succeeded 
generally  in  social  intercourse  to  that  of 
lying  down — has  in  one  instance  been 
j)reserved.'  The  Bishop  of  Rome,  from 
the  singular  importance  of  his  office,  has 
naturally  preserved  many  peculiarities 
which  have  elsewhere  perished,  just  as 
the  clerical  order  generally  has  preserved 
other  usages  which  the  more  transitory 
fashion  of  the  secular  world  has  in  other 
professions  obliterated.  Not  to  speak 
of  any  rites  but  those  which  belong  to 
the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  there 
are  amongst  other  peculiarities  theses : — 
He  still  celebrates  facing  the  congre- 
gation, behind  the  altar,  instead  of 
turning  his  back  on  the  congregation, 
and  occupying,  as  all  other  priests,  the 
space  between  them  and  the  altar.  He 
still  continues — at  least,  in  his  chief 
cathedral  (St.  Johft-Lateran) — the  prac- 
tice of  celebrating,  not  on  a  stone  struc- 
ture, but  on  a  wooden  plank  or  table. 
During  his  celebration,  instnimental  ^ 
music,  common  on  all  other  like  occasions, 
is  prohibited,  as  in  Eastern  Churches. 
He  takes  the  wine  not,  as  other  priests, 
from  the  cup,  but  sucks  it  from  a  gold 

^  The  trumpets  blown  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Pope  into  St.  Peter's  forms  an  apparent 
exception  to  this  rule. 


tube  with  a  sponge  inside  it.  This 
singular  practice  is  said  to  be  a  remnant 
of  the  ancient  practice  when  the  wine 
as  well  as  the  bread  was  universally 
administered^  and  hence  this  precaution 
against  spilling  the  wine,  which  has  thus 
been  preserved  in  the  single  case  of  the 
Pope,  for  which  it  is  probably  less 
needed  than  any  other.^  In  ancient 
times 2  the  Cardinal  Presbyters  used  to 
celebrate  mass  with  the  Pope,  stand- 
ing in  a  circle  round  him — a  relic  of 
the  more  social  character  of  the  ori- 
ginal commtinion.  A  separate  scrutiny 
takes  place  of  both  the  elements  before 
he  receives  them.  The  sacristan  eats 
and  drinks  fii'st,  looking  at  the  Pope, 
from  thesame  paten  and  the  same  chalice.^ 

But  the  peculiarity  * '  which  has  at- 
tracted most  attention,  is  the  fact  that 
by  him,  and  by  him  alone,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  the  posture  of  sitting 
has  been,  at  least  till  comparatively 
modern  times,  retained '  iutact,  and  in 
modern  times  is  still,  if  not  retained, 
yet  kept  in.  remembrance  and  partially 
represented.  - 

It  is  one  o£  the  most*  curious  circum- 
stances of  this  curious  practice,  that 
amongst  Roman  Catholics  themselves 
there  should  be  not  only  the  most  con- 
flicting evidence  as  to  the  fact,  but  even 
entire  ignorance  as  to  the  practice  ever 
having  existed.  In  a  recent  number  of 
the  leading  Roman  Catholic  journal  (the 
Ihiblin  i?62;t^,.  the  statement  that  such 
a  practice  prevailed  was  asserted  to  be 
"  the  purest  romance  ;"  and  though  in  a 
subsequent  number  this  expression  was 
courteously  withdrawn,  yet  the  fact  was 
still  denied,  and  it  appeared  that  there 
were  even  well-instructed  Roman  Catho- 
lics who  had  nerver  heard  of  its  existence. 
This  obscurity  on  the  matter,  as  well  as 

1  Casalius^  "De  Veteribns  Sacris  Chris- 
tianorum  Ritibiis,"  pp.  418,  420. 

a  Ibid.  p.  419. 

S"  It  is  probable  that  these  practices  origi- 
nated in  the  fear  of  |K)i8on  in  the  elements. 
The  "  Credence"  table  is  a  relic  of  the  same 
dreadful  suspicion. 

^  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  these 
peculiarities  of  usage  belong  to  the  Pope  only 
as  Pope.  On  ordinary  days  he  commonicatea 
like  any  other  priest 


iix'6  to  his  lofty 
i.'iii  i'iiiiij:'[iltm" — behind  the  altar, 
1  llii'ir  ii'ijuiiiia.  Same  of  them  add 
1  !ji'  ■■^1:iiu!s"  waiting  for  the  aub- 
i->ii  t.i  ;Lji]iroach  .with  the  saoKd 
iii.iils-  Imt  liejund  this,  with  the 
;i;]iti<iii^  Ijtreafter  to  be  noticed,  there 
110  oriiiT  given. 

'2.  The  iMi'lieet  indication  of  tlie  Pope'u 
-itiiiLi  luM'kicharefurenceisfouudiain 
!!uiiiivi:hi,urH(132J— ,1274),onP6alni 
i.  :  "  I'apfk  quando  eumit  corpus 
JLi'iitti  in  miaak  eoleniui,  Bumit  omnt- 
JUS  viUciitihus,  naal  tedau  in  eal/ie- 
Ira,  ae  coiivortit  ad  populuin"  (Ojip. 
1.  i.  pp.  Ill,  112);  and  thnt  this  was 
Jerstood  to  mean  that  lie  conimu- 
:atcd  silting  appeoiTS  .from  the  m&r- 
iial  note  uf  the  edition  of  Bonaviiutura 
iljli-liod  l,y  order  of  Sixtus  V.  {1330 
1'2W),     "FapA     ^uaiv    communkel 

Uunmdus,  in  hia  "  Rationale "  (iv. 
I,  a,  p.  203),  and  the  "  Liber  Sai:rarum 
wiuiuniatum  "  (p.  102),  UB6  nearly  tlie 
me  words :  "  Ascendeus  ad  eedeiu 
iiincnteiu  ibi  communicat."  This  ex- 
1:8.-1011,  (liough  it  would  suggest  that 
le  I'upc  M':\s  seated,  does  not  of  iiBcee- 
ty  imply  it.  But  the  "Liber  fiacrarum 
I'viiMiiiniii'iini."  olthoueh  at  Cbristmaa 


in  bis  plac«,  aiUuq;;  vAdi 
clergy,  according  to  theirnaki 
different  postures  described, 
standing,  tbe  fuesbyters  kne 
this  ia  the  view  taken  of  it 
{\<i!  cliamlierluiu  and  iiitim£ 
the  late  Pope  Gregory  XVJ 
tbeee  words  as  showiug  "  u 
"  il  Papa  eommuiiicavan  e«d 
"  tro/io  "  (Diziooario,  voL  x.\ 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  c 
high  Eomao  authorities  by  t 
of  Protestant  Hituuli^ts. 
was  the  received  opinion  a 
wi'itei's  that  the  Pope  Bil«,  1 
tbe  uiihe«itatirig  asAerttODB 
by  Piugham,  Neale,  and  M 

3.  To  these  great  litiirgie 
on  tbe  theory  ot*  the  Papal 
be  added,  besides  Kloruni  ( 
just  cited  may  be  taken  at 
to  the  praoti<:e  of  the  lat 
following  witneeses  to  t 
modern  times. 

The  Rev.  J.  E.  Eitetai 
known  RoniuTi  Catholic  tnH 
Jtaly,  says  ;  "  When  the  P 
"  tbe  two  deacons  bring  tl 
"  Juent,  which  he  Arst  rover 
"  his  knees,  and  then  receii 
"  posture."    Eustace  ment 
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Archbishop  Gerbet,  who  has  the  credit 
of  having  instigated  the  recent  "  Syl- 
labus," and  whose  work  on  "Rome 
Chr6tienne,"  is  expressly  intended  as  a 
guide  to  the  antiquities  of  Christian 
Kome,  writes  as  follows  : — 

"  Le  Pape  descend  de  Tautel,  traverse 
**  le  sanctiiaire  et  monte  au  siege  ponti- 
"  fical.  Lhy  d,  ihmi  assis,  quoique  inclin6 
'*  par  respect,  il  communie"  <fec.  ^^Vatti- 
**  tude  die  Pape  et    cette    communion 

"  multiple retrarent  la  pre- 

**  mi^re  communion  des  Apotres  assis  h. 
"  la  table  du  Sauveur."  (Kome  Chr6- 
tienne,  ii.  86,  87.) 

The  passage  is  the  more  interesting  as 
Gerbet*8  reference  to  the  original  attitude 
shows  his  belief  that  it  was  the  retention 
of  the  primitive  practice. 

An  English  traveller,  a  careful  ob- 
server, thus  speaks  of  the  sacrament  on 
Easter  Day,  1868  : — "  I  have  a  very 
"  distinct  recollection  of  the  part  of  the 
"  ceremony  about  which  you  question 
"  me.  The  Pope  was  seated  at  the  end. 
"  The  paten  and  chalice  were  carried  to 
"  him  from  the  altar  ;  and  it  strikes  me 
"  very  forcibly,  but  I  cannot  state  it  on 
"  oath,  that  he  remained  sitting  whilst 
**  receiving  the  Sacrament." 

4.  This  mass  of  testimony  might  be 
thought  sufficient  to  establish  so  simple 
a  fact.  But  it  will  be  observed  that 
there  is  a  slight  wavering  in  the  state- 
ment of  Martcne  and  of  Gerbet;  and 
this  variation  is  confirmed  by  the  silence 
or  by  the  express  contradiction  of  other 
authorities,  not  indeed  so  high,  but  still 
of  considerable  weight. 

It  is  stated  that  in  the  "  Ordo "  of 
Urban  VIII.,  after  the  adoration  of  the 
sacred  elements  the  Pope  immediately 
rises,  "statim  surgit;"  and  that  Crispus, 
who  was  sub-deacon  to  Clement  XI., 
says,  "  in  cathedra  stans<  et  veluti  erectus 
in  cruce  sanguinem  sugit."  These  same 
authorities,  with  Catalani,  also  state  that 
after  the  communion  "the  Pope  takes 
his  mitre  and  sits  down,"  "  sumpt4  mitra 
sedet,"  or  "accipit  mitram  et  sedens," 
&c.  It  is  also  said  to  be  mentioned  as 
a  peculiarity  that  on  Easter  Day,  1481, 
Sixtus  IV.  was  obliged  by  infirmity  to 
sit  down  during  the  communion  at  High 


Mass,  which,  if  so  be,  would  imply  that 
it  was  not  the  usual  posture. 

Dr.  Bagge  (in  his  book  on  the  Pon- 
tifical Mass,  1840)  states  that  "the 
"  Pope  does  not  receive  sitting^  as 
"  Eustace  and  others  assert.  When  the 
"  sub-deacon  has  reached  the  throne 
"  the  Pope  adores  the  Sacred  Host,  the 
"  cardinal-deacon  then  takes  the  chalice 
"  and  shows  it  to  the  Pope  and  the 
"  people  ....  It  is  carried  from  the 
"  deacon  to  the  Pope,  who,  having 
"  adored,  remains  standing."^ 

5.  Between  these  contradictory  state- 
ments there  is  a  middle  view,  which 
probably  contains  the  solution  of  the 
enigma,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  state- 
ments of  two  authorities,  which  for  this 
reason  are  reserved  for  the  conclusion. 

The  first  is  Rocca  (1545—1620),  who 
"  was  chosen  corrector  of  the  press  of  the 
"  Sixtine  Bible,  and  is  said  to  have  ex- 
"  celled  all  others  in  ecclesiastical  know- 
"  ledge;  and  who,  on  account  of  his  perfect 
"  acquaintance  with  rubrics  and  the  Li- 
"  turgies,  was  appointed  Apostolic  Com- 
"  mentator  by  Pope  Clement  VIII."  » 

He  writes  as  follows  (in  his  **  The- 
saurus Rituum,"  in  the  "  Commentarium 
de  Sacra  S.  Pontificis  communione," 
20):  "Dicitur  autem  Summus  Pon- 
"  tifex  sedere  dum  communicate  vel 
"  quia  ipse  antiquitus  in  communicando 
"  sedebaij  vel  quia  sedentis  instar  com- 
"  municabaty  ncut  prceaens  in  tempn* 
^*  fieri  solet.  Summus  namque  Pontifex 
"  ad  solium,  stans  non  sedens,  ad  ma- 
"jorem  venerationem  repraesentandam, 
"  il)si  tamen  solio,  populo  universo 
"  spectante,  innixus,  et  incurvus,  quasi 
"  sedens  communicate  Christum  Domi- 
"  num  cruci  afi&xum,  in  eaque  quodam 
"  modo  reclinantem  reprsesentans." 

The  other  is  Pope  Benedict  XIV. 
(1 740-1 758),who  thus  writes  in  his  trea- 
tise "  De  Sacrosancto  Missaj  Sacrificio," 

1  These  quotations,  which  I  have  not  been 
able  to  verify,  are  taken  from  the  statements 
of  the  writer  in  the  Dublin  JtevicWy  April  1669, 
pp.  614,  f>15. 

a  Dublin  Rrvieic,  April  1869,  p.  516.  The 
same  passa^  extracts  from  the  sentence 
quoted  in  the  text,  "Summus  Pontifex  ad 
solium  stans,  non  sedens,'*  but  omits  all  that 
precedes  and  all  that  follows. 


Ill    I  < 


;,m1  |h  ,lil.\i3  stantem  in  solio,  corpore 
;nu.ii  ill.  linato,  cum  et  ipse  suscipit, 
ilii  .ju.'  ])ra'bct  Eucharistiain.  .  .  . 
\{\ur  .-t  .iiuimobrem  Pontifex  populo, 
J,,.. Ill  .t  exadverso  in  faciem  eum 
i,].]!  i.  uti,  videatur  sedens  commu- 
,nroi>,  ut  bene  observabat  post  S. 
nniia\HiiUivani  Rocca  de  solemni  com- 
muniniio  Summi  Pontificis  et  Casalius 
dc"  Y('teribus  'Sacris  Christianorum 
liitil.us;  cap.  81,  p.   3S3,  ed.   Rom. 

iMum  Ibese  two  statements  rt  appears 
lilt  tlie  Popes  in  ancient  times  sat  whilst 
.uununicatiiig,  but  that  from  the  dose 
:  tlic  sixteenth  century  they  usually 
«,o(l  in  a  leaning  or  half-sitting  posture. 

To  these  must  be  added  a  further 
atc'iiRi.t  of  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  in  a 

ttci  addressed  in  1757  to  the  Master 
f  the  l^ontifical  Ceremonies,  on  the 
cm  ral  question  of  the  lawfulness,  under 
eitain  circumstances,  of  celebrating 
lass  ill  a  sitting  posture.  ^ 

Hie  creneral  cases  which  raise  the 
mestioirare  of  gout  and  the  like  ;  but 
n  the  eourse  of  the  discussion  the  Pope 
hseribes  some  particulars  respecting 
lis  predecessors  bearing  on  the  present 

uhject.  .1      Tk     x'xs 

IMus  III.  was  elected  to  the  Pontiti- 


and  that  the  fact  of  this 

the   Holy  Communion  ip 

by  Benedict  XIV.  to  cov( 

generally.     It  will  be  sufl 

the  passage  which  relate 

nation  of  a  Pope  as  priei 

"  tione  sacerdotii  sedms 

"  nuum  impositionem,  ol 

"  catechumenorum   dicit 

"  calicem  cum  vino  et  ac 

"  cum  liostia,  recipit. 

"  culenter  ostendunt  ha 

"  e^se  sedere  Pontificem 

"  sacratisdmts,  utque  e< 

"  tatam  a  sedente  posse 

"  sertimsipedihus  debUit< 

"  vcLkat"     He  concludeJ 

tinent  address  on  his  ow 

Master  of  the   Ceremoi 

"  quidem  sedentes  missa 

"  tuimus,  tuum  erit  prs 

"  altaris    cum  consecra' 

"  vacuumque  subtus  alta 

"  quatur  extendendis  pe 

**  confidentes    singula 

"  singulari      perficiend 

"  tibi  benedictionem    ] 

"  pertimur."^ 

6.  The  conclusion,  i 
whole  matter  must  be  thi 


J%e  PopeU  Postwre  in  the  Cammuniafi. 
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probably  down  to  the  reign  of  Sixtus  V. 
(as  indicated  in  the  marginal  note  on 
St.  Bonaventura),  the  position  of  the 
Pope  was  sitting,  as  a  venerable  relic  of 
primitive  atjes.  Gradually,  as  appears 
from  the  words  of  Eustace,  the  value  of 
this  tenacious  and  interesting  adherence 
to  the  ancient  usage  was  depreciated  in 
comparison  with  its  apparent  variation 
from  the  general  sentiment,  as  expressed 
in  tlie  standing  posture  of  priests  and 
the  kneeling  attitude  of  tlie  communi- 
cants, and  it  would  seem  that  before  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  custom 
had  been  in  part  abandoned  But  with 
that  remarkable  tenacity  of  ecclesiastical 
usages,  which  retains  particles  of  such 
usages  when  the  larger  part  has  disap- 
peared, the  ancient  posture  was  not 
wliolly  given  up.  As  the  wafer  and  the 
chalice  are  but  minute  fragments  of  tht 
ancient  Supper — as  the  standing  posture 
of  the  priests  is  a  remnant  of  the  stan'd- 
ing  posture  of  devotion  through  the 
whole  Christian  Church — as  the  standing 
posture  of  the  English  clergyman  during 
part  of  the  Communion  Service  is  a 
remnant  of  the  standing  posture  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  through  the  whole  of  it 
— as  the  sitting  posture  of  the  earlier 
Popes  was  a  remnant  of  the  sitting  or 
recumbent  posture  of  the  primitive 
Christian  days, — so  the  partial  attitude 
of  the  present  Popes  is  a  remnant  of 
the  sitting  posture  of  their  predecessors. 
It  is  a  compromise  between  the  ancient 
historical  usage  and  modem  decorum. 
The  Pope's  attitude,  so  we  gather  from 
Rocca  and  Benedict  IV.,  and  also  from 
Archbisliop  Gerbet,  is  neither  of  standing 
nor  of  sitting.  He  goes  to  his  lofty 
cliair,  he  stands  till  the  sub-deacon 
comes,  he  bows  himself  down  in  adora- 
tion as  the  Host  approaches.  Thus 
far   all   are    agreed,  though  it  is  evi- 

terises  expressions  of  Pontifical  opinion,  that 
the  Tcry  passage  to  which  Benedict  XIV.,  in 
the  last  year  of  nis  life,  thus  referred  to  as  ''an 
erroneous  statement,"  of  the  Pope's  ''sitting  at 
the  Communion,"  contains  his  own  assertion 
that  "some  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs  in  solemn 
mass  were  accustomed  to  receive  the  Eucha- 
rist sitting.*'  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  recon- 
cile the  statement  in  the  letter  iust  quoted 
with  the  passages  which  are  quoted  in  the  text. 


dent  that  at  a  distance  any  one  of 
those  postures  might  be  taken,  as  it 
has  by  some  spectators,  for  the  posture 
at  the  act  of  communion.  But  in 
the  act  of  communion,  as  far  as  we 
can  gather  from  the  chief  authorities, 
he  is  in  his  chair,  facing  the  people, 
leaning  against  the  back  of  the  chair,  so 
as  not  to  abandon  entirely  the  attitude 
of  sitting — sufficiently  erect  to  give  the 
appearance  of  standing,  with  his  head 
and  body  bent  down  to  express  the 
reverence  due  to  the  sacred  elements. 
This  complex  attitude  would  account 
for  the  contradictions  of  eye-witnesses, 
and  the  difficulty  of -making  so  peculiar 
a  compromise  would  perhaps  cause  a 
variation  in  the  posture  of  particular 
Popes,  or  even  of  the  same  Pope  on 
particular  occasions.  What  to  one  spec- 
tator would  seem  standing,  to  another 
would  seem  sitting,  and  to  another  might 
seem  kneeling. 

This  endeavour  to  combine  a  pre- 
scribed attitude  either  with  con- 
venience or  with  a  change  of  sentiment 
is  not  uncommon.  One  parallel  in- 
stance has  been  often  adduced  in  the 
case  of  the  Popes  themselves.  In  the 
great  procession  on  Corpus  Christi  Day, 
when  the  Pope  is  carried  in  a  palanquin 
round  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter,  it  is  gene- 
rally believed  that,  whilst  he  appears  to 
be  in  a  kneeling  attitude,  the  cushions 
and  furniture  of  the  palanquin  are  so 
arranged  as  to  enable  him  to  bear  the 
fatigue  of  the  ceremony  by  sitting; 
whilst  to  the  spectators  he  appears  to  be 
kneeling.^  Another  parallel  is  to  be 
found  from  another  point  of  view,  in 
one  of  the  few  other  instances  in  which 
the  posture  of  sitting  has  been  retained, 
or  rather  adopted,  namely  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Scotland.  There  the 
attitude  of  sitting  was  rigidly  prescribed. 
But,  if  we  may  trust  an  account  of  the 
Scottish  Sacrament,  believed  to  be  as 
accurate  as  it  is  poetic,  the  posture  of  the 
devout  Presbyterian  peasant  as  nearly  as 
possible  corresponds  to  that  which  Rocca, 
Gerbet,  and  Benedict  XIV.  give  of  the 
Pope's  present  attitude — "innixus,"  "in- 

1  See  the  minute  account  of  an  eye-witness 
in  1830  in  Crabb  Robinson's  Diary,  iL  469. 
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II.  THE  FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 


What  was  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  1 

That  after  a  few  centuries  a  fabric  so 
artificial  should  fall  to  pieces  is  not  in 
itself  surprising.  Great  empires  seldom 
last  long ;  they  are  by  their  very  nature 
liable  to  special  evils  to  which  in  time 
they  succumb,  and  so  the  process  of 
their  downfall  is  commonly  the  same. 
Rome  was  by  no  means  exempt  from 
these  special  causes  of  weakness,  but  we 
shall  find  that  Rome  did  not,  like  other 
empires,  succumb  to  them.  We  shall 
find  that  she  weathered  these  most  ob- 
vious dangers,  and  that  the  history  of 
her  fall  is  as  unique  as  that  of  her 
grejitness. 

The  difficulty  which  has  been  found 
insurmountable  in  most  great  empires 
is  their  unwieldy  size,  and  the  obstinate 
antipathy  of  the  conquered  nationalities 
to  their  conquerors.  Government  must 
necessarily  become  difficult  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  the  territory  governed 
and  the  disloyalty  of  the  inhabitants.  It 
follows  that  in  a  great  empire  fuunded 
upon  conquest  the  difficulties  of  guvern- 
ment  are  the  greatest  possible.  To  cope 
with  them  it  is  found  necessary  to  create 
pashas  or  viceroys  of  particular  provinces, 
with  full  monarchical  power.  Sooner  or 
later  government  breaks  down,  overborne 
partly  by  its  insurgent  subjects,  partly  by 
these  viceroys  shaking  o£f  its  authority. 

KO.  118.— TOL.  XX. 


This,  then,  is  the  regular  process  of 
dissolution  in  empires.  Subject  na- 
tionalities succeed  at  last  in  recovering 
their  independence,  and  subordinate 
governors  throw  off  their  allegiance  and 
become  kings.  Sometimes  the  two  sol- 
vents help  each  other,  as  Ali  Pasha  of 
Janina  helped  the  early  attempts  of  the 
Greek  patriots.  Let  us  take  some  of 
the  more  con.epicuous  examples  which 
history  affords.  Alexander's  empire  was 
dissolved  by  his  officers  making  them- 
selves kings,  and  the  kingdom  of  Pontus 
was  formed  out  of  it  by  the  effort  of  one 
of  the  conquered  nationalities.  The 
Saracen  Empire  split  into  three  inde- 
pendent chalifates.  The  Seljukian  Em- 
pire of  Malek  Shah  was  divided  in  a 
few  generations  among  independent  sul- 
tans of  Persia,  Syria,  Roum,  &c.  The 
Great  Mogul  lost  his  dominion  partly 
to  the  insurgent  Mahrattas,  partly  to 
his  own  viceroys  of  the  Deccan  and  of 
Bengal.  The  German  Empire  became  a 
nullity  when  the  electors  began  to  raise 
themselves  to  the  rank  of  kings.  In 
the  Ottoman  Empire  the  process  of  dis- 
solution shows  itself  in  Greece  and 
Servia  recovering  their  independence, 
and  the  Eg>'ptian  viceroy  making  him- 
self a  sovereign. 

If  we  look  for  similar  symptoms  in 
the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  Empire  we 
are  disappointed.    The  subject  nation** 
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oJitiesdi  not  recover  tlifirmilppendencB. 
It  is  tr\ie  th.it  they  iLiake  tlifir  separata 
influence  f«lt  lung  aftor  they  L;ive  been 
politically  merged.  ITic  (.Ireeka,  for 
example,  nmintaiued,  not  only  the  inde- 
jipinliiu'i',  I'Ut  tlie  superiority  of  their 
l..i.._'i._-  iirl  ilii'ii  culliire.  Althongh 
l'  .111-:  iif  Ihi-i  period  are 

i:  ■     'iin  lialf  n  riTitury  after 

111  ■  .[.■■ill  .  I  'I  .■  ini--  ;in(l  Juvenal,  Greek 
nnt  niily  prevailed  n\  the  c^iKtern  half  of 
the  Empire,  hut  h-,id  so  far  superseded 
Latin  in  Rome  itself,  tliat  tlie  Em- 
peroc  Aureliua  uses  it  in  meditations 
intended  for  his  own  private  use.  The 
Asiatic  part  of  the  Empire  preserved  its 
peculiar  ways  of  thinking.  Its  religions 
entered  into  a  competition  both  with  the 
relifpnns  of  the  West  and  with  Greek 
philosophy,  the  religion  of  the  cultivated 
clasaea  among  the  Romans,  In  this  con- 
test between  the  Westoi'ii  coaipierorB 
and  tho  Eastern  eubjecta  tbo  conquered 
races  had  at  last  the  better,  and  imposed 
a  religion  upon  their  masters.  Nor 
were  the  African  nationalities  without 
their  influence.  They  gave  to  the  Kin- 
pire,  in  Severua,  the  master  who  first 
gave  unlimited  power  to  the  army  ;  and 
they  contributed  to  the  religious  reforma- 
tion its  greatest  rhetorician,  TertuUian; 
its  most  influential  politician,  Cyprian  ; 
and,  later,  its  greatest  theologian,  Au- 
gustine. 

But  though  tho  nationalities  retained 
so  much  intellectual  independence,  they 
never  became  dangerous  to  tlie  I'^mpiro. 
There  ■were  indeed,  in  tlie  first  century, 
four  considerable  wars  of  independence 
— the  rising  of  the  Germans  under 
ArminiiLS,  that  of  the  Britons  under 
Boadieea,  that  of  the  Germans  and  Gauls 
under  Civilis,  and  that  of  the  Jews. 
But  the  first  two  were  not  rebellions  of 
nations  ali'eady  conquered,  hut  of  nations 
in  the  process  of  being  conquered.  In 
tho  case  of  the  Germans  it  was  the  efi"ort 
by  which  they  saved  their  independence ; 
in  the  case  of  the  Britons  it  was  the  last 
convulsion  of  despair.  Tlie  other  two 
revolts  were,  no  doubt,  precisely  of  the 
kind  which  occur  so  frequently  in  great 
empires,  and  are  so  frequently  fatal  to 
them.     But  to  the  Roman  Empire  they 


wore  not  fatal,  and  can  hardly  be  aud 
to  have  Heriously  endangered  it.  It  was 
owing  to  the  confusion  of  a  revolution- 
ary time  that  Civilis  was  abls  for  a 
moment  to  sever  the  Rhenish  provinces 
from  Rome,  but  his  Buccoss  only  made 
it  more  evident  that  his  appeal  to  na- 
tional fueling  came  too  late,  and  was  ad- 
dressed to  that  which  had  no  existoucc. 
As  soon  as  the  vigour  of  the  central 
government  revived,  a  single  army,  not 
very  well  commanded,  extinguished  the 
feeble  spark.  Far  diilerent,  certainly, 
was  the  vigour  and  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  Jews  took  arms.  But  the 
result  was  not  different.  The  robellioufl 
nationality  only  earned  by  the  fiotceness 
of  it«  rising  a  more  overwhelming  ruin. 
If  we  reckon  the  Jewish  war  of  the  reiga 
of  Vespasian  and  that  of  the  reign  of  Ha- 
drian OS  constituting  together  one  great 
national  I'ebellion,  then  the  history  of 
the  Empire  affords  no  other  conaidBrable 
example  besides  those  I  have  mentioned 
of  tlui  rising  of  a  coiiqucroii  natiinality. 
There  ajipear,  indeed,  in  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries,  some  phenomena  not 
altogether  diflcrent.  The  third  century 
was  an  age  of  revolution.  I  have  spoken 
already  of  the  great  Roman  Kevolution 
which  began  with  the  tribunate  of 
Gracchus  and  ended  with  the  battle  of 
Aetium.  It  would  he  a  convenient 
thing  if  wc  could  accustom  ourselves  to 
the  notion  of  a  second  Roman  Revolu- 
tion, beginning  with  the  death  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  in  a-D.  180,  and  ending  with 
tho  accession  of  Diocletian,  in  a.d.  28-5. 
During  this  period  the  Imperial  system 
struggled  for  its  life,  and  suffered  a 
transformation  of  character  which  en- 
abled it  to  support  itself  over  the  whole 
extent  of  tho  ]''mpire  for  more  than 
another  century,  and  in  the  eastern  half 
for  many  centuries.  In  the  fearful  con- 
vulsions of  this  revolutionary  period  wc 
are  able  to  discern  tho  difliculties  witli 
which  the  Im])crial  system  had  to  cope. 
And  among  these  dithcuities  is  certainly 
to  bo  reckoned  the  unlikencss  of  the 
nations  composing  tho  Empire.  The 
Empire  sliows  a  constant  tendency  to 
break  into  large  friigoients,  each  held 
together  internally  by  national  sympa- 
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thies,  and  separated  &om  the  others  by 
national  differences.  The  Greek-speak- 
ing world  tends  to  separate  itself  from 
the  Latin-speaking  world.  Gaul,  Britain, 
and  Spain  tend  to  separate  themselves 
from  Italy  and  Africa.  These  tendencies 
were  recognised  when  the  revolutionary 
period  closed  in  Diocletian's  partition 
of  the  Empire  between  two  Augusti  and 
two  Caesars,  and,  afterwards,  in  the  four 
great  prsefectures  of  Constantine.  The 
division  between  East  and  West,  after 
being  several  times  drawn  and  again 
effaced,  was  permanently  recognised  in 
the  time  of  the  sons  of  Theodosius,  and 
is  written  in  large  characters  in  the 
history  of  the  modern  world. 

The  tendency  then  to  division  certainly 
existed,  and  might  at  times  be  dangerous. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  that 
working  of  the  spirit  of  nationality  which 
I  have  spoken  of  as  the  commonest  cause 
of  the  ruin  of  great  empires.  In  most 
great  empires  the  subject  nations  have 
not  only  a  want  of  sympathy,  or  it  may 
be  a  positive  antipathy,  towards  each 
other ;  they  are  injfluenced  still  more 
by  an  undying  hostility  towards  their 
conquerors,  and  an  undying  recollection 
of  the  independence  they  have  lost. 
Out  of  these  feelings  springs  a  fixed  de- 
termination, handed  down  through  suc- 
cessive generations,  and  shared  by  every 
individual  member  of  the  conquered 
race,  to  throw  off  the  yoke  at  the  first 
opportunity.  Where  this  fixed  determi- 
nation exists,  the  conquerors  have  in  the 
long  run  but  a  poor  chance  of  retaining 
their  conquest ;  for  their  energy  is  more 
likely  to  be  corrupted  by  success  than 
their  victims'  fixed  hatred  to  be  ex- 
tinguished by  delay.  And  this  was  the 
difficulty  which,  almost  alone  among 
conquering  nations,  the  Romans  were  not 
called  upon  to  meet.  By  some  means  or 
other  they  succeeded  in  destroying  in  the 
mind  of  Graul,  African,  and  Greek  the 
remembrance  of  their  past  independence 
and  the  remembrance  of  the  relentless 
cruelty  with  which  they  had  been  en- 
slaved. Eome  destroyed  patriotism  in  its 
subject  races,  though  it  left  in  them  a 
Certain  blind  instinct  of  kindred.  When 
the  Empire  grew  weak,  the  atoms  showed 


a  tendency  to  crystallize  again  in  the  old 
forms,  but  while  it  continued  vigorous 
it  satisfied  the  nationalities  that  it  had 
absorbed.  Whether  by  its  imposing 
grandeur,  or  the  material  happiness  it 
bestowed,  or  the  free  career  it  offered, 
particularly  to  military  merit,  or  the 
hopelessness  of  resistance,  or — more 
particularly  in  the  West — by  the  civi- 
lization it  brought  with  it ;  by  some  of 
these  means,  or  by  some  combination  of 
them,  the  Roman  Empire  succeeded  in 
giving  an  equivalent  to  those  who  had 
been  deprived  of  everything  by  its  relent- 
less sword.  As  Tecmessa  to  Ajax,  the 
world  said  to  Rome — 

ai>  ydp  ftoi  meroiV  ^frruaras  96pti 
iced  ftrirtp*  &Xai)  fioipa  rdw  ipiiarayrd  re 
Ka0(7\(y  AiSov  Bayourlfwvs  oheT^ropas 
rls  irJT*  ifi,o\  yivoir*  ir  ianX  aov  irarpts  ; 
ris  tAoutos  ;  iy  ffol  ircur*  ly^€  at&^ofjuu, 

**  Thou  didst  destroy  my  country  with  thy 
spear; 
My  mother  and  begetter  eyeless  Fate 
Took  to  be  tenants  of  the  house  of  death. 
Now  then  what  country  can  I  find  but  thee, 
What  household?  on  thee  all  my  fortune 
hangs." 

Of  all  the  conquered  nations,  that 
which  had  the  noblest  past  was  Greece. 
It  is  a  striking  fact  that  even  a  hundred 
years  ago  there  existed  among  the  Greeks 
no  proud  remembrance  of  their  heroic 
ancestors.  Leonidas  and  Miltiades  were 
names  which  had  no  magic  sound  to 
them.  But  they  were  proud  of  two 
things, — of  their  religious  orthodoxy  and 
of  their  being  the  legitimate  representa- 
tives of  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  Roman  Empire,  then,  did  not  fall 
as,  for  example,  the  Parthian  Empire  fell, 
by  the  rebellion  of  the  conquered  nation- 
alities. But  neither  again  did  it  fall  by 
the  rebellion  of  its  great  officers  and 
viceroys,  as  the  empire  of  Alexander. 
It  was,  indeed,  constantly  exposed  to 
this  danger.  It  felt,  as  other  empires 
have  felt,  the  necessity  of  creating  these 
great  officers.  The  Legati  of  the  Rhine 
and  Danube,  the  Legatus  of  Syria,  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  independent  sove- 
reigns. They  often  seemed  likely  to  use^ 
and  sometimes  did  use,  this  power  against 
the  government.  In  the  first  two  centa- 
ries,  Gralba,  Yitellius,  Vespasian,  Sevenii^ 
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usurped,  or  i  1  i  ir(  1  ti  i  iirp,  or 
were  tboiiglit  likeh  ti  usurp  tlie  whole 
Empire,  not  firts  nf  it  Ihe  linger  of 
the  Fmpirc  h  ing  dnidcd  -iniong  its 
(i^it  gen  rail  did  nnt  Hjptar  till  near 
the  end  of  that  re\  oluti  inurj  prriod  of 
■which  1  have  spoken  Ihnn  Innevcr, 
it  Reenierl  for  n  tinip  \  n  miininent. 
"We  might  rather  any  lli^l  fnr  smnf  years 
the  Empire  was  aptu;illy  iliviilcil  in  thia 
way.  In  whiit  i«  .■■mmionlv  drilled  the 
time  of  till'  I'll!  ■■.  'I  1  ■  ..i'  ■.  (iriiil  and 
Sp»iB  «,,  .    .   ,  ,:■»  liy 

indl'pend^■^'  -■viin  and 

partof  A^i.i  Mih'i  r.-.i-l  il,..  kiiigdgm 
of  Odenathus.  In  uthcr  jinrts  of  ths 
Empire,  at  the  same  tiniR,  th«  authority 
of  KoniG  was  thrown  off  by  si'vera!  Jess 
Bitccest<ful  adventurers,  At  this  im initiil, 
then,  the  Roman  Empire  presented  the 
same  spectacle  of  diiisolution  wliicli  other 
great  empires  have  sooner  or  later  almost 
nhvoya  pruaonted.  It  seemed  likelj-  to 
run  the  usual  course,  and  to  illustrate 
the  insurnioMntablc  ditfi^^ulty  of  at  once 
concentrating  great  power  at  a  number 
of  different  point",  and  preserving  the 
supremacy  of  the  centre  of  the  wlmle 
system.  lint  the  Eoinan  Empire  rallied, 
and  by  an  extraordinary  display  of 
energy  proved  the  difficulty  not  to  he 
insurmoii II table.  It  escaped  this  danger 
also,  and  that  not  only  for  a  time,  but 
permanently.  The  disease  of  which  it 
died  at  last  was  not  this,  but  another. 

Of  tholirst  lioman  Involution,  Mariits, 
Csesar,  and  Augustus  are  the  heri>es. 
Tlie  iirst  of  these  organized  the  milit^iry 
system,  the  second  gavu  the  military 
power  predominance  over  the  civil,  tlie 
third  arranged  the  relations  of  the  mili- 
tary to  the  civil  power,  so  as  to  make 
them  as  little  oppressive  and  as  durable 
as  possible.  The  second  Roman  Revolu- 
tion, that  of  the  third  century  after 
Christ,  had  for  its  heroes  Diocletian  and 
Constantino.  The  problem  for  them 
"vas  to  give  to  the  military  power,  now 


ab'ilutely  prednminnnt,  unity  within 
Itself  Bfifore,  the  queitDn  hid  been  of 
the  relations  between  the  Imperator  and 
the  &i,nate  now  it  was  ot  the  relations 
between  the  Imperator  and  his  Legati  and 
his  army  But  now,  as  then,  tlie  only 
hope  of  the  Fmpire  was  m  despotism  ; 
the  one  studv  of  all  stutPftmeu  n'ns 
how  ti)  diminish  lib  rty  still  further, 
and  concentrate  power  still  more  ab- 
'■oluteli  in  a  single  hand  As  Borne 
had  been  saved  from  barbaric  invasioa 
by  Cie^r,  so  it  was  sivi-d  by  Diocletian 
from  partitii  n  among  vi  eroys  But  as 
it  was  saved  the  lirdt  time  at  the  expense 
of  its  reimhlican  liberties,  it  was  saved 
the  second  time  by  the  sacrifice  of  those 
vestiges  of  fri-edom  which  Caesar  had 
left  it.  The  military  dictator  now  he- 
came  a  sultan.  The  Hi  tie  finger  of  GoD- 
stantine  was  thicker  than  the  loins  of 
Augustus ;  and  if  Tiherius  bad  chaattsod 
his  subjects  with  whips,  Yalentinian 
chastised  them  with  scorpions. 

Tho  Revolution  liiiW  ^ffeL-teJ  Im.I  two 
stages.  Firstcame  the  teniporiiry  arrange- 
ment of  Di.re]et.ian,  who,  in  onler  to 
strengthen  the  Imperial  power  against 
the  iinwi«ldy  army,  creati'd,  ns  it  were, 
a  cabinet  of  em^wrors.  Ho  shared  his 
power  with  three  other  generals,  whom 
lie  succeeded  in  attaching  iinnly  to  him- 
self. Such  an  atr.inyement  cmild  not 
last,  for  only  a  superior  genius  could 
suspend  the  operation  of  the  l.iw,  Xnlhi 
Jiihs  rvi/tti  rocOs;  but  so  long  as  it  lasted 
the  Iui[>crial  power  was  quadrupleil,  and 
the  Empire  was  lirnily  ruled,  not  from 
one  centre,  but  fi-om  four:  from  Mico- 
media,  Aniiiicli,  Milan,  and  Treves, 
This  plan  had  all  the  advantages  of 
partition,  while  in  the  undisputed 
ascendancy  of  Diocletian  it  retained  all 
the  advanta^^es  of  unity.  This  temporary 
arrangement  in  due  time  gave  place  to 
the  permanent  institution  of  Constan- 
tino, who  broke  the  power  of  tlie  Legati 
by  diviiling  military  powt-r  from  the 
civil.  Up  to  tliat  lime,  the  Lfgatus  of  a 
province  had  been  an  empenir  in  minia- 
ture— at  the  same  tinie  governor  of  a 
nation  and  commander  of  an  army. 
Now,  the  two  otfi.;es  were  divided,  and 
there  remained  to  the  emperor  bu  im- 
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mense  superiority  over  every  subject, — 
the  prerogative  that  in  him  alone  civil 
and  military  power  met.  And  at  the 
same  time  that  by  disarming  all  inferior 
greatness  he  made  himself  master  of  the 
bodies,  the  lives,  and  fortunes  of  his 
subj'^ct*',  ho  subdued  their  imaginations 
and  hearts  by  his  assumption  of  Asiatic 
state  and  by  his  alliance  with  the  Chris- 
tian Church. 

Thus  was  the  second  danger  success- 
fully encountered.  Rome  disarme*!  her 
formidable  viceroys,  as  she  had  subdued 
and  pacified  her  subject  natit^ialities. 
Yet  in  a  century  and  a  half  from  the 
time  of  Constantino,  the  Western  Empire 
fell, and  the  Eastern  Empire  in  the  amrse 
of  three  centuries  lost  many  of  its  fairest 
provinces,  and  saw  its  capital  besieged 
by  foreign  invaders.  Having  escaped 
the  two  principal  maladies  incident  to 
great  empires,  she  succumbed  to  some 
others,  the  nature  of  which  we  have 
now  to  consider. 

The  simple  facts  of  the  fall  of  the 
Empire  are  these.  The  Imperial  system 
had  been  established,  as  1  have  shown, 
to  protect  the  frontier.  This  it  did  for 
two  centuries  with  eminent  success. 
Eut  in  the  reign  of  ^larcus  Aurelius, 
whose  reign  I  have  noted  as  marking 
the  commencement  of  the  second  revo- 
lutionary period,  there  occurred  an  in- 
vasion of  the  Marcomanni,  which  was 
not  rei)ulsed  without  great  ditficulty, 
and  which  excited  a  deep  alarm  and 
foreboding  throughout  the  Empire.  In 
the  third  century  the  hostile  powers  on 
every  frontier  begin  to  appear  more  for- 
midable. The  German  tribes,  in  whose 
discord  Tacitus  saw  the  safety  of  the 
Empire,  present  themselves  now  no 
longer  in  separate  feel)leue3s,  but  in 
powerful  confederations.  We  hear  no 
more  the  insignificant  names  of  Chatti 
and  Chauci ;  the  history  of  the  third 
century  is  full  of  Alemanni,  Fnmks,  and 
Goths.  On  the  eastern  frontier,  the 
long  decayed  power  of  the  Parthians 
now  gives  place  to  a  revived  and  vigo- 
rous Persian  Empire.  The  forces  of 
the  Empire,  are  more  and  more  taxed  to 
defend  it  from  these  powerful  enemies. 
One  emperor  is  killed  in  battle  with  the 


Goths,  another  is  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Persians.  But  strengthened  by  internal 
reforms,  the  Empire  is  found  still  capable 
of  making  head  against  its  assailants. 
In  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  it  is 
visibly  stronger  and  safer  than  it  had 
been  in  the  middle  of  the  third.  Then 
follows  the  greatest  convulsion  to  which 
human  society  is  liable,  that  which  is 
to  the  world  of  man  what  an  earthquake 
is  to  nature, — I  mean  an  invasion  of 
Tartars.  The  Huns  emerge  from  Asia, 
and  drive  before  them  the  populations 
of  Central  Europe.  The  fugitive  Goths 
crave  admission  into  the  Empire.  Ad- 
mitted, they  engage  in  war  with  their 
entertainers.  They  defeat  and  kill  an 
emperor  at  Adrianople.  But  again  the 
Euipire  is  avenged  by  Theodosius.  In 
the  age  of  his  degenerate  sons  the  bar- 
baric World  decisively  encroaches  on  the 
Roman.  There  is  a  constant  influx  of 
Goths.  Goths  fill  the  Iloman  armies> 
and  plunder  the  Empire  under  cover  of 
a  commission  from  the  emperor  himself. 
Rome  is  sacked  by  Alaric.  Then  most 
of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  afterwards  Africa 
are  torn  from  the  empire  by  an  invasion 
half  Teutonic,  half  Slavonic.  Barbaric 
chieftains  make  and  unmake  the  em- 
perors of  the  West.  At  last  they  as- 
sume sovereignty  in  Italy  to  themselves, 
and  the  Ostrogothic  kingdom  is  founded. 
Tlie  East,  too,  suffers  gradually  a  great 
change  of  population.  Greece  is  almost 
repe«»pled  with  Slaves  and  Wallachians. 
New  kingdoms  are  founded  on  the  Lower 
Danube.  In  the  seventh  centur}',  Egypt 
and  Syria  are  wrested  from  the  Empire 
by  the  Saracens. 

This  is  what  we  commonly  imderstand 
by  the  fall  of  the  Empire.  It  was 
matched  in  war  with  the  barbaric  world 
beyond  the  frontier,  and  the  barbaric 
world  was  victorious.  But  it  would  be 
very  thoughtless  to  suppose  that  this  is 
a  sut&cient  account  of  the  matter,  and 
that  the  fortune  of  war  will  explain  such 
a  vast  phenomenon.  What  we  call 
fortune  may  decide  a  battle,  not  so 
easily  the  shortest  war;  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  Roman  worhl  would  not  have 
steadily  receded  through  centuries  before 
the  barbaric  had  it  not  been  decidedly 
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infi'.ri'ir  in  fiirco.  Turxjihiiri,  tben,  the 
fall  ut  Uie  Eaiiiiri',  it  ia  iiMessary  to 
explain  Llio  inferiority  in  force  of  the 
Roiiiaiia  to  tho  tiarbari;inw. 

This  iiiffirinrity  of  the  Komans,  it  is 
to  ho  riimeiiihered,  was  a  new  thing.  At 
an.  Mrliur  time  tiiey  had  been  manifestly 
aupurior.  When  the  region  nt  barha- 
riem  was  much  larger;  when  it  included 
■warlike  and  aggresKive  nations  now  lost 
to  it,  siiL'h  OS  the  Gaols  ;  aiul  when,  on 
the  other  hanJ,  thy  Koiuans  ilr^w  tiieir 
armies  from  a  min^h  siuiiilfr  area,  and 
organized  them  nuicli  less  clabomtely, 
the  balance  had  inclined  decidedly  the 
other  w.iy.  In  those  times  Ihe  Roman 
world,  in  spite  of  occasional  reverses, 
liad  'm  the  whole  steadily  encroached 
on  tho  hitrbacic.  The  Gaols  wore  anch 
good  soldiers,  that  the  Romans  them- 
Belves  aeknnwledged  their  superiorily  in 
valuiir  :  yet  the  Komans  not  only  held 
their  own  against  them,  but  conquered 
tbera,  and  annexed  Gsiul  to  the  Empire. 
If  we  use  the  word  "  force"  in  its  most 
comprehensive  seiiKo,  as  including  all  the 
different  forces,  material,  intellectual, 
and  moral,  which  can  contribute  to  the 
military  success  of  a  nition  it  ise\ident 
that  the  Roman  worl  1  in  tht  time  of 
Pompey  and  Ciesar  ^vi  is  mucli  su- 
perior in  force  to  the  Inrbanc  world  as 
it  was  inferior  to  it  m  tho  time  of 
Arcadius  and  Ilononu's.  Either,  there- 
fore, a  vast  increase  ol  power  must  have 
taken  place  in  the  harl>aric  world,  or  a 
vast  internal  decay  in  the  Roman. 

Now  tho  barbaric  world  had  actually 
received  two  considerable  accessions 
of  force.  It  had  gained  considerably, 
through  what  influences  we  can  only 
conjecture,  in  tho  power  and  habit  of 
co-operation.  As  I  have  said  before,  in 
tho  third  century  we  meet  with  large 
confederations  of  Germans,  whereas  be- 
fore we  read  only  of  isolated  tribes. 
Together  with  this  capacity  of  confede- 
ration we  can  easily  believe  that  the 
Germans  bad  acquired  now  intelligence, 
civilization,  and  military  skill  More- 
over, il  ia  practically  to  be  con'iidereil  a? 
a  great  increase  of  aggressive  force,  that 
in  the  middle  of  tho  fourth  century 
they  were  threatened  in  their  original 


aettlemente  by  the  Hone.  The  impolae 
of  desperation  which  drove  them  againat 
the  Roman  frontier  woa  felt  by  the 
Romans  aa  a  new  force  acquired  by  the 
enomy.  But  wo  shall  soon  eae  that 
other  and  more  considerable  momenta 
must  have  been  required  to  turn  the 
scale.  For  in  the  tirst  place,  if  in  three 
centuries  tho  barbaric  world  made  a 
considerable  advance  in  power,  how  was 
it  that  the  Roman  world  did  not  make 
an  immensely  greater  advance  in  the 
same  time  1  A  barbaric  society  is  com- 
monly almost  stationary ;  a  civiliied  so- 
ciety is  indefinitely  progressive.  How 
many  advantages  had  a  vast  and  well- 
ordered  empire  like  the  Roman  over 
barbarism  !  What  a  step  towards  ma- 
terial wealth  and  increase  of  population 
would  seem  to  be  necessarily  made  when 
the  bars  to  intercourse  are  removed 
between  a  number  of  countries,  and 
when  war  between  those  countries  ia 
aboli.shed  !  If  in  the  first  two  renturies 
of  the  Empire  there  were  bloody  wars 
within  the  iMnpirc,  jet  they  were  both 
short  and  very  infrequent ;  the  per- 
manent condition  of  international  hos- 
tility  between  the  nations  surrounding 
tho  Mediterranean  Sea,  which  had  pre- 
ceded the  Roman  conquests,  was  a  tra- 
dition of  the  past.  Kever  since  has 
there  been  over  the  same  area  so  long  a 
period  of  internal  peace.  If  we  were 
guiiled  by  modern  analogies,  we  should 
certainly  expect  that,  while  barbarism 
made  ite  first  tottering  steps  in  the  path 
of  improvement,  the  Empire  would  have 
made  gigantic  strides ;  that  its  pojiulatioa 
and  wealth  would  have  increased  enor- 
mously ;  that  instead  of  failing  to  defend 
the  frontier  it  would  have  overflowed  it 
at  all  points  ;  and  that  it  would  have 
annexed  and  romanized  Germany  with 
far  greater  ea.se  than  ia  Cfesar's  time  it 
had  absorbed  Gaul. 

In  the  second  place,  the  balance  had 
already  begun  to  turn  before  any  new 
weights  were  put  iuto  the  scale  of  bar- 
barism, A  long  period  intervened 
between  the  time  when  Rome  was  a 
coni]uering  state  and  the  time  when  it 
began  to  be  conquered,  lluring  this 
interval  barbarism  had  acquired  no  new 
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strength,  and  yet  the  Eomans  had  ceased 
to  conquer.  And  this  must  have  been 
owing,  not  to  any  want  of  will,  but  to  a 
consciousness  of  the  want  of  power.  For 
when  Borne  ceased  to  conquer,  it  was 
far  more  completely  organized  for  mili- 
tary purposes  and  governed  more  exclu- 
sively by  military  men  than  in  its  period 
of  conquest  With  a  citizen  soldiery, 
summoned  from  farms  and  commanded 
often  by  civilians,  Rome  extended  her 
boundaries  widely ;  but  with  a  magni- 
•ficent  standing  army,  with  a  crowd  of 
experienced  officers,  and  with  an 
Imperator  at  the  head  of  affairs,  Home 
ceased,  except  at  long  intervals,  to  con- 
quer. The  maxim  of  Augustus,  that 
the  Empire  was  large  enough,  can  only 
mean  that  the  limit  of  its  resources  had 
been  reached,  and  that  those  resources, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  did  not  grow. 
And  that  the  maxim  was  sound,  and 
continued  to  be  sound,  is  shown  by 
Hadrian's  re-assertion  of  it  when  he  gave 
up  the  Parthian  conquests  of  Trajan, 
and  later  by  Aurelian's  evacuation  of 
Dacia.  Aurelian  was  a  great  general, 
Hadrian  was  an  active  and  enterprising 
man.  Both  of  them  must  have  known 
that  the  easiest  way  to  obtain  popularity 
was  to  carry  on  wars  of  conquest.  Both 
must  have  known  that  to  give  up  con- 
quests was  the  readiest  way  to  offend 
the  pride  of  the  Eomans,  and  to  excite 
disaffection  towards  the  government 
We  may  therefore  feel  sure  that  it  was 
neither  love  of  ease  nor  a  mere  blind 
respect  for  a  traditionary  maxim  that 
induced  these  two  emperors  deliberately 
to  narrow  the  boundaries  of  the  Empire. 
They  must  have  had  a  knowledge  of  the 
weakness  and  cxliaustion  of  the  State, 
and  of  its  inadequacy  to  new  conquests, 
so  certain  and  clear  as  to  silence  all  the 
suggestions  of  ambition  and  interest. 

We  are  forced,  then,  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Koman  Empire,  in  the 
midst  of  its  greatness  and  civilization, 
must  have  been  in  a  stationary  and  un- 
progressive,  if  not  a  decaying  condition. 
Now  what  can  have  been  the  cause  of 
this  unproductiveness  or  <iecay  ?  It  has 
been  common  to  suppose  a  moral  dege- 
neration in  the    Romans,   caused    by 


luxury  and  excessive  good  fortune.  To 
support  this  it  is  easy  to  quote  the 
satirists  and  cynics  of  the  Imperial  time, 
and  to  refer  to  such  accounts  as  Ammi- 
anus  gives  of  the  mingled  effeminacy  and 
brutality  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  capital 
in  the  fourth  century.  But  the  history 
of  the  wars  between  Home  and  the  bar- 
baric world  does  not  show  us  the  proofe 
we  might  expect  of  this  decay  of  spirit 
We  do  not  find  the  Eomans  ceasing  to 
be  victorious  in  the  field,  and  beginning 
to  show  themselves  inferior  in  valour  to 
their  enemies.  The  luxury  of  the  capital 
could  not  affect  the  army,  which  had  no 
connexion  with  the  capital,  but  was 
levied  from  the  peasantry  of  the  whole 
Empire,  a  class  into  which  luxury  can 
never  penetrate.  Nor  can  it  be  said 
that  luxury  corrupted  the  generals,  and 
through  them  the  army.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Empire  produced  a  remarkable 
series  of  capable  generals.  From  Claudius 
Gothicus  to  the  patrician  Aetius,  a  period 
of  two  centuries,  the  series  is  scarcely 
interrupted,  and  for  the  greater  part  of 
that  time  the  government  of  the  Empire 
itself  was  in  the  hands  of  men  bred  to 
war  and  accustomed  to  great  commands. 
And  as  in  better  times,  the  Eoman  arms 
were  still  commonly  victorious.  Julian, 
fighting  at  great  odds,  defeated  the  Ale- 
manni ;  Theodosius  quelled  the  intrud- 
ing Goths  ;  Stilicho  checked  Alaric  and 
crushed  Ehadagaisus;  the  great  Tartar 
himself,  the  genius  of  destruction,  At- 
tila,  met  his  match  in  Aetius,  and 
retreated  before  the  arms  of  Eome. 

Whatever  the  remote  and  ultimate 
cause  may  have  been,  the  immediate  cause 
to  which  the  fall  of  the  Empire  can  be 
traced  is  a  physical,  not  a  moral  decay. 
In  valour,  discipline,  and  science',  the 
lioman  armies  remained  what  they  had 
always  been,  and  the  ])easant-emperoTS 
of  lUyricum  were  worthy  successors  of 
Cincinnatus  and  Caius  Marius.  But 
the  problem  was  how  to  replenish  those 
armies.  Men  were  wanting ;  the  Empire 
perished  for  want  of  men. 

The  proof  of  this  is  in  the  fact  that 
the  contest  with  barbarism  was  carried 
on  by  the  help  of  barbarian  soldiers. 
The  Emperor  Probus  began  this  system. 
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Hur  was  it  only  in  tbe  army  tiiat  the 
Empira  was  compelled  to  borrow  n.eii 
from  barbarism.  To  ciillivato  ihu  fields, 
wliolo  tribes  were  borrowed.  From  tlio 
time  of  Marcns  Aureliu^,  it  was  a  prac- 
tice to  <!rant  landj  within  tliu  Empire 
sometimes  toptisonersot'wai',  sometimes 
to  tiibeB  applying  for  admission.  Thus 
tlio  Vanduls  received  settlements  in 
Fannonia,  the  Golhs  of  Ullilas  ii) 
Miesia,  tlio  Salian  Fiaiika  along  the 
Kliirio,  In  these  cases  the  Romans  weco 
not  forced  to  admit  the  barltariaiif  If 
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theLni|Jire.  It  was  perpetually  borrow 
ing  smaller  amounls.  Undtr  the  name 
of  Laiti  and  Coloni,  there  seems  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Empire  was  already 
full  of  Germans  before  the  great  immi- 


grations began.  It  is  easy  to  discovec 
symptoms  of  every  kind  of  decay  in  tha 
Koman  Empire.  We  may  talk  of  op- 
presnivQ  taxation  and  the  rdpocity  of 
officials;  of  the  tyranny  by  wbisU  the 
curiales,  ot  respectable  middle  class,  of 
provincial  towns  were  crushed;  of  the 
decline  of  warlike  spirit  shown  by  the 
hi^h  price  of  volunteers  and  the  exten' 
sive  practice  of  self  mutilation  to  avoid 
the  conscription ;  of  the  geueral  decline 
of  warlike  spirit.  But,  however  visible 
these  symptoms  may  be,  they  mast  nob 
divert  our  attention  from  the  great 
symptom  of  all,  the  immediate  and  patent 
cause  of  the  fall  of  the  Empire, — that 
want  of  population  which  made  it  im- 
possible to  keep  a  native  army  on  foot, 
and  which  caused  a  perpetual  and  irro- 
presatble  stream  of  barbaric  immigration. 
The  barbarian  occupied  the  Koman 
Empire  almost  aa  the  Anglo-Saxon  ia 
occupying  N^orth  America:  he  settled 
and  peopled  rather  than  conquered  it. 

The  V.MI  uf  any  ini[icJi.lc  of  iiicrtusu 
in  the  Koman  population  is  attested  at  a 
much  earlier  time.  In  the  second  cen- 
tiii'y  before  Christ,  Polybius  bears  wit- 
ness to  it,  and  the  returns  of  the  census 
fi'oni  the  .Second  Panic  War  to  the  time 
of  Augustus  show  no  steady  increase  in 
tlic  number  of  citi/.en3  that  cannot  bo 
accounted  for  by  tiie  extension  of  the 
citizrnsliip  to  new  classes.  A  stationary 
population  suffers  from  war  or  any  other 
destructive  phi'uo  far  more  and  more 
p  tly  1  p    j,re3     e  one.    Ac- 

d      ly  t  Id  tl    t  J  lius  Cssar, 
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■\I      d  tl    t  vas  a  duty 

I     1      h  P      f  I        ery  citizen 

ht  f  lly  t     d     1        ,  acquired 

j;re  t      pn  ta  tl      jes   f  Angus tua. 

II  scd    h      p      h  I  icb  it  was 

t  d  t  b  ea  1  tl  S  nato  :  had 
ho  lived  m  our  dajs,  he  iiould  have 
reprinted  it  with  a  preface.  To  admo- 
nition lie  added  lenislation.  The  Lex 
Julia  is  the  irrcfrajjalile  proof  of  the  es- 
isteuuo  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  Imperial 
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time  of  that  very  disease  of  which,  four 
centuries  after,  tiie  Empire  died.     How 
alarming  the    symptoms  already  were 
may  be  measured   by  the  determined 
resolution  with  which  Augustus  forced 
his  enactment  upon  the  people,  in  spite 
of  the  most  strenuous  resistance.     The 
enactment   consisted   of    a  number  of 
privileges  and  precedences  given  to  mar- 
riage.    It  was  in  fact  a  handsome  bribe 
offered  by  the  State  to  induce  the  citizens 
to  marry.     How  strange,  according  to 
our   notions,  the  condition  of  society 
must  have  been;  how  directly  opposite 
from  the  present  one,  the  view  taken  by 
statesmen  of  the  question  of  population ; 
and  how  unlike   the  present   one,  the 
view  taken  by  people  in  general  of  mar- 
riage, may  be  judged   from  this   law. 
Precisely  as  we  think  of  marriage,  the 
Iloman  of  Imperial  times   thought  of 
celibacy — that  is,  as  the  most  comfort- 
able but  the  most  expensive  condition  of 
life.     Marriage  with  us  is  a  pleasure  for 
which  a  man  must  be  content  to  pay ; 
with  the  Eomans  it  was  an  excellent 
pecuniary  investment,^  but  an  intolerably 
disagreeable  one. 

Here  lay,  at  least  in  the  judgment  of 
Augustus,  the  root  of  the  evil.  To 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  this  aversion 
to  marriage  in  this  place  would  lead  me 
too  far.  AVe  must  be  content  to  assume 
that,  owiog  pai-tly  to  this  cause  and 
partly  to  the  prudential  check  of  in- 
fanticide, the  Koman  population  seems 
to  have  been  in  ordinary  times  almost 
stationary.  The  same  phenomenon  had 
shown  itself  in  Greece  before  its  con- 
quest by  the  Romans.  There  the  popu- 
lation had  even  greatly  declined,  and 
the  shrewd  ol)server  Polybius  explains 
that  it  was  not  owing  to  war  or  plague, 
but  mainly  to  the  general  reluctance  of 
his  countrymen  to  rear  families.  If  we 
can  suppose  a  similar  temper  to  have 
become  common  among  the  Eoman 
citizens,  it  may  still  seem  at  first  sight 
unlikely  that  the  newly-conquered  bar- 
barians of  Gaul  or  Britain  would  fall 
into  an  effeminacy  incident  rather  to 
excessive    civilization.      But    there    is 

^  Plutarcli :  irtpl  ^iKovropyias^  c.  2. 


reason  to  think,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  newly-conquered  barbarians  were 
especially  liable  to  it.  We  know  how 
dangerous  is  the  sudden  introduction  of 
civilized  habits  and  manners  among 
barbarians.  We  know  how  fatally  the 
contact  of  Anglo-Saxons  has  worked 
upon  Indians,  Australians,  and  Kew 
Zealanders.  The  effect  of  Roman  civi- 
lization upon  Gauls  and  Britons  was 
similar,  if  wo  may  take  the  evidence  of 
Tacitus.  They  exchanged  too  suddenly 
a  life  of  rude  and  violent  adventure  for 
the  Eoman  baths  and  schools  of  rhetoric 
The  effect  upon  these  races  was  an  un- 
natural lethargy,  and  apparently  also  a 
tendency  to  decline  in  numbers.  The 
Helvetians  are  spoken  of  by  Tacitus  as 
already  almost  extinct;  and  the  Bata- 
vians  who  distinguish  themselves  by 
their  high  spirit  in  the  wars  of  Vitellius 
and  Vespasian,  have  entirely  disappeared 
when  their  territory  is  occupied  in  the 
fourth  century  by  the  Franks. 

It  remains  to  point  out  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Empire  between  the 
times  of  Cajsar  and  Constantine  were 
such  as  rather  to  aggravate  than  miti- 
gate the  disease.    One  main  reason  why 
civilization  in  modern  times  is  favour- 
able to  the  growth  of  population  is  that 
it  is  industrial     The  Anglo-Saxon  sub- 
dues physical  nature  to  his  interest  and 
convenience.     Wherever   he  comes  ho 
introduces  new  industries.    He  contrives 
first  to  prosper,  and  next  he  increases. 
By  his  side  the  barbarian,  skilled  only  in 
destruction,  and  without  the  inclination 
or  talent  to  create  anything,  feels  himself 
growing  weaker  and  weaker,  despairs,  and 
then  disappears.  But  Eoman  civilization 
was  not  of  this  creative  kind.     It  was 
military,  that  is,  destructive.    The  enor- 
mous wealth  of  the  Eomans  had  not  been 
created   by    them,   but    simply   appro- 
priated.    It  had   been  gained  not  by 
manufacture  or  commerce,  but  by  war. 
And  it  had  been  gained  by  the  concen- 
trated effort  of  many  successive  genera- 
tions.    Probably  such  a  great  national 
effort  cannot  be  maintained  for  so  long 
a  time  without  giving  to  the  nationsd 
character  a  fixed   warp   or   bias.     The 
military  inclination  would   remain  to 
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tlia  Itomnns  evp.i  ivlifn  tliey  had  lost 
the  power  to  t;rnlify  il.  Thu  nversion  to 
all  the  arts  of  crciition  would  remaia 
even  when  nolhinj;  Inil  those  iirts  oould 
saV9  Ihem.  In  the  laost  succcsflful  con- 
(fuering  race  tliat  has  appeared  since  the 
liomans, — in  tho  'furka, — the  same  phe- 
nomenon appears.  They  have  lost  the 
power  to  conrpier,  but  tliey  cannot  BC- 
quire  liabils  of  industry  and  accunrala- 
tion.  Thoir  nature  lias  no  versatility;  it 
enjoys  nothing  hetwoeii  (i;;litinf;  and  tor- 
pid inaction.  Thuy  rnidd  M-in  an  empire, 
but  having  won  it  tlipy  allow  it  to  fall 
into  ruin.  In  a  kss  diigroe  the  Eomana 
eeem  to  have  had  the  eanie  liefect. 
There  runs  through  their  litc-rature  the 
brigand's  and  tlie  barbarian 'm  rontempt 
for  honest  inclustry, — at  least  whpn  thit 
industry  is  not  agricultural.  To  make 
wealth  appears  to  them  sordid  ;  to  take 
it  admirable.  And  accordingly,  vhen 
the  limit  of  conquest  and  spoliation  had 
been  reached,  a  torpor,  a  Turki-^h  help- 
IcBsness,  fell  on  them.  They  lived  on 
what  should  have  been  their  capita!. 
Tlicir  wealth  went  to  Asia  in  exchange 
for  perishable  Inxui'ics,  a  general  poverty 
spread  through  the  Empire,  and  the 
unwillingness  to  multiply  must  have 
becoiiii!  stronger  and  stronger. 

Perhaps  enough  lias  now  been  said  to 
explain  that  great  enigma,  which  so 
much  bewilders  the  reader  of  Gibbon ; 
namely,  tho  sharp  contrast  between  tho 
t^je  of  the  Autonines  and  the  age  whicli 
followed  it.  A  centurj-  of  unparalleled 
tranquillity  and  virtuous  government  is 
followed  intmcdiatcly  by  a  period  of 
hojieless  ruin  nnd  ilissohition.  A  cen- 
tury of  rest  is  followed  not  by  renewed 
vigour,  but  by  incurable  exhaustion. 
Some  principle  of  decay  must  clearly 
have  been  at  work,  but  what  principle  ( 
We  answer ;  it  was  a  period  of  sterility 
or  barrenness  in  human  beings ;  the 
human  liarvest  was  bail.  And  among 
the  (pauses  of  thiji  barrenness  we  ilnd, 
in  the  more  barbarous  nations,  the  en- 
I'eeblement  produced  by  the  too  abrujit 
intiwluction  of  civilization,  and  uni- 
versiilly  tlie  a!>scnoe  of  industrial  habits, 
and  the  disposition  to  listlessnesa  which 
belongs  to  the  military  character. 


A  society  in  such  a  critical  poaiUon  as 
this  can  ill  bear  a  sudden  BhocJc  Tho 
sudden  shor.k  came ;  "  a  swill  destruc- 
tion wingedfromGodl"  Aurelius,  whose 
reign  I  have  marked  aa  the  end  of  an 
age,  saw  the  Dash.  We  might  say  that 
Heaven,  pitying  the  long  death-struggla 
of  the  Roman  world,  sent  down  the 
Angel  Azrael  to  cut  matters  abort  In 
A.D.  166  broke  out  the  plague.  Itspreod 
&om  Feraia  to  Gaul,  and,  according  to 
tbe  historians,  carried  otf  "a  majority  of 
the  population."  It  was  the  first  of 
a  long  series  of  similar  A-isitatiotis. 
14'iebuhr  has  said  that  the  ancient  world 
never  recovered  from  tbe  blow  inflicted 
upon  it  by  the  plague  which  visited  it 
in  the  reign  of  Aurelius.  "We  are  in 
danger  of  attaching  too  little  importance 
to  occurrences  of  this  kind.  The  histo- 
rian devotes  but  a  few  lines  to  them 
because  they  do  not  often  admit  of 
being  related  in  detail.  The  battle  of 
Cressy  nccupiep  thr  historian  more  than 
the  Black  Death,  yet  we  now  know 
that  the  Black  I>eath  is  a  turning-point 
in  mediicval  English  history.  Our  know- 
ledge of  tbe  series  of  plagues  which 
fell  on  the  Roman  world  during  the 
Revolutionary  period  fi-om  Aurelius  to 
Diocletian,  is  extremely  fragmentary. 
But  the  vastness  of  the  calamity  seems 
not  doubtful,  and  it  seems  also  clear 
that  tbe  condition  of  the  Empire  was 
just  such  as  to  make  tbe  blow  mortal. 
It  is  also  ]ilain  that  the  reconstructed 
Empire  over  which,  when  the  Revolu- 
tionary period  was  past,  Diocletian  and 
Constantino  reigned,  was  dilferent  in  its 
whole  character  from  tbe  Empire  of  the 
Antonines,  and  that  a  new  age  began 
then  which  resembled  tho  Middle  Ages 
as  nuich  as  it  resembled  Antiquity. 

As  the  population  dwindle'!,  a  new 
evil  made  its  appearance.  The  expenses 
of  government  had  always  been  great : 
when  complete  Oriental  sultanism  was 
introduced  by  Diocletian,  they  became 
enormous.  And  tbe  demands  of  govern- 
nient  reached  their  highest  point  when 
the  population  had  been  decimated  (the 
word  is  probably  much  too  weak)  by 
tbe  plague.  Tho  Jisais,  which  had 
always  been  burdensome,  became  now  a 
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millstone  ronnd  the  neck  of  the  sink- 
ing Empire.     The  demand  for  money 
became  as  urgent  as  the  demand  for 
men.  A  leading  characteristic  of  the  later 
Empire  is  grinding  taxation.  The  govern- 
ment being   overwhelmingly  powerful, 
there  was  no  limit  to  its  power  of  extor- 
tion, and  the  army  of  officials  which  had 
now  been  created  plundered  for  them- 
selves as  well  as  for  the  government. 
What  the  plague  had  been  to  the  popu- 
lation, that  the  Jlscus  was  to  industry. 
It  broke  the  bruised  reed ;  it  converted 
feebleness  into  utter  and  incurable  de- 
bility.    Eoman  finance  had  no  concep- 
tion of   the   impolicy  of   laying  tax- 
ation so  as  to  depress  enterprise  and 
trade.     The  Jlscus  destroyed  capital  in 
the  Eoman  Empire.     The  desire  of  ac- 
cumulation withered  where  government 
lay  in  wait  for  all  savings — locupletis- 
simus  quisque  in  prcedum  correptus.  All 
the   intricate    combinations   by  which 
man  is  connected  to  man  in  a  progressive 
society   disappeared.     The    diminished 
population  lived  once  more  as  avrovpyo/, 
procuring  from  the  soil  as  much  as  their 
own  individual  needs  required,  each  man 
alone,  and  all  alike  in  bondage  to  an 
omnipotent,    all-grasping     government 
For  siEdety  they  had  given  omnipotence 
to  their  government,  but  they  could  not 
give    it    the    knowledge    of   political 
economy,  nor  the  power  to  cure  subtle 
moral  evils.     Accordingly  all  the  omni- 
potence of  government  was  turned  to 
increasing  the  poverty,  and  consequently 
the  sterility,  of  the  population. 

I  have  not  left  myself  space  to  de- 
scribe in  detail  the  pressure  of  the 
fisciLS  and  the  conscription  upon  the 
different  classes  of  the  people.  It  is 
related  in  many  books  with  what  malig- 
nant ingenuity  the  men  of  property 
everywhere  were,  so  to  speak,  chained 
to  the  spot  where  they  lived,  that  the 
vulture  of  taxation  might  prey  upon 
their  vitals;  and  how  the  peasantry 
"were  in  like  manner  appropriated  and 
enslaved  to  military  service.  But  this 
oppression,  to  which  government  in  its 
helplessness  was  driven,  filled  the  cup. 


I  conceive  that  the  downfall  of  the 
Empire  is  thus  accounted  for.     Barba- 
rians might  enter  freely  and  take  pos- 
session.   Vandal  corsairs  from  Carthage 
might  outdo  the  work  of   Hannibal, 
and  Germany  avenge  at  her  leisure  the 
invasions  of  Caesar  and  Drusus,  for  the 
invincible  power  had  been  tamed  by  a 
slow  disease.     Eome  had  stopped,  fiom 
a  misgiving  she  could  not  explain  to 
herself,  in  the  career  of  victory.     Acen- 
tury  of  repose  had  only  left  her  weaker 
than  before.     She  was  able  to  conquer 
her  nationalities.     She  centralized  her- 
self successfully,  and  created  a  govern- 
ment of  mighty  efficiency  and  stability. 
But  against  this  disease  she  was  power- 
less;   and  the   disease    was    sterility. 
Already  enfeebled    by  it    she   passed 
through  a  century  of  plague,  and  when 
the  plague  handed  her  over  to  the  fiscus 
there  remained  nothing  for  the  sufferer 
but  gradually  to  sink.     But  the  causes 
from  which  the  disease  itself  had  sprung 
"were  such  as  we  can  but  imperfectly 
ascertain, — causes  deeply  involved  in  the 
constitution  of  society  itself,  and  such 
as  no  statesmanship  or  philosophy  then 
in  the  world  could  hope  to  contend 
•with. 

Note. — The  Spectator^  in  a  flattering 
notice  of  the  first  of  these  papers,  asks 
for  an  explanation  of  the  statement  that 
the  Senate  was  an  assembly  of  life  peers 
freely  chosen.  The  magistrates  were 
chosen  by  popular  election,  and  election 
to  the  higher  magistracies  carried  with 
it  a  permanent  seat  in  the  Senate.  This 
is  what  I  meant  by  calling  it  an  as- 
sembly of  life  peers.  I  call  it  freely 
elected  because  every  fiill  citizen  was 
eligible  and  had  a  vote.  !No  doubt  the 
great  houses  had  such  overwhelming ' 
influence  that  they  could  in  ordinary 
times  monopolize  the  magistracies.  But 
until  the  Revolutionary  period  began,  I 
do  not  think  this  influence  had  much 
coercion  in  it.  The  great  families  were 
really  reverenced  by  the  pe«)ple,  and 
were  considered  to  have  a  sort  of  moral 
right  to  office. 

J.  Xv.   S. 
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Mr.  Oldham  would  stdo  witb  tbo  opi- 
nions of  the  other  two  men — Mr.  Scan- 
I  a  nJ  Mr  Sumuerhayea — against  her 
—  ly  w  m  and  reoommead  that 
th  y  h  Id  t  y  t  better  tbemeelvoa  by 
Ik  g  th  f  tun  in  London. 
fe  k  g  n  f  t  ne!  A  bright,  bold, 
happy  tl  to  d  —for  a  younj;  woman 
w  th  h  y  h  band,  in  whom  she 
baa  r  U  f  th  a  d  for  whom  she  is 
ready  to  g  p  rything  and  follow 
hinx  h  tullj  n  w  al  or  woe,  tlirctugh- 
ut  th  w  Id  T  n  years  &gn,  Joaa- 
ph  na  Scantaa  w  uld  have  done  it 
gladly  w  th  th    Edward  Scaulan  whom 
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forced  upon  her  Ihronfjli  yeai-s  of  bitter 
experience,  and,  therefore,  slio  nerved 
herself  to  undergo  her  doiible  humilia- 
tion :  Uiat  of  asking  a  favour  which 
mi^'ht  not  be  granted,  and  of  reading  in 
the  Rector's  shrewd  eyes,  though  hemight 
bo  too  courteona  to  say  it,  tlie  knowledge 
that  her  hnsbiind,  and  not  she,  was  the 
person  who  ought  to  have  come  and 
asked  it.  She  knew,  loo,  that  all  sorts 
(if  common- sense  qne^tinns  might  be 
put  to  her.  Why  could  ihfly  not  make 
endi)  meet  J  —  other  pco]de  did,  who 
were  no  better  ot!'  than  tliey,  and  had 
as  many  children.     Perhaps,  too,  even 
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uld  nut  do  it ;  she  dared  not. 
With  those  six  little  ones  entrusted  to 
her  charge ;  sent  to  her  by  God  himself, 
to  be  her  crown  of  comfort,  to  keep  her 
heart  warm,  and  open  a  dim  vista  of 
joy  in  the  heavy  future,  which  otherwise 
might  have  closed  blankly  upon  her  like 
the  dead  wall  of  a  cave — no,  it  was 
iui]ioisible. 

'i'liH  thought  of  them,  and  this  only 
alternative  of  saving  them  from  what 
she  felt  would  be  utt«r  luin,  beat  down 
the  cruel  feeling  of  shame  which  came 
upon  her  whenever  she  considered  how 
she  shoidd  speak  to  Mr.  Oldham — into 
what  words  she  should  put  the  blunt 
refjuest,  "Give  mo  some  more  money)" 
For  she  knew,  that  in  degree,  her  hus- 
baiid  was  right ;  the  Rector  was  rather 
hard  in  the  matter  of  money.  That  is, 
where  ho  did  give,  ho  gave  liberally 
enough, but  he  disliked  being  encroached 
upon,  or  applied  to  unnecessarily;  and 
he  was  so  exceedingly  acuurate  himself 
in  all  bis  pecuniary  aiffairs  that  he  had 
a  great  contempt  for  inaccuracy  in  others. 
He  had,  too,  on  occasion,  the  power  of 
making  people  a  little  afraid  of  him ;  and, 
brave  woman  as  she  was,  I  think  Mrs. 
Scanlau  must  have  been  slightly  afraid 
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too — conscious  of  tbat  sensation  which 
children  call  "their  courage  slipping 
down  to  the  heels  of  their  shoes" — as 
she  sat,  lacing  her  poor,  half-worn,  nay, 
shabby  boots,  on  her  delicate  feet,  the 
morning  she  had  to  walk  down  to  the 
Rectory. 

It  was  a  burning  hot  morning  in  the 
middle  of  June.  I  can  picture  her,  for 
I  know  exactly  how  she  was  dressed. 
81ie  had  on  her  usual  print  gown,  with 
a  tippet  of  nankeen,  and  a  gipsy  hat, 
such  as  was  then  the  fashion,  of  coarse 
black  and  white  straw.  She  used  to 
plait  this  straw  herself,  and  make  it 
into  hats  for  her  own  use  and  for  the 
children — large,  shady,  and  comfort- 
able, tied  across  the  ci*own  and  under 
the  chin  with  green  riband.  Her  cos- 
tume was,  perhaps,  not  quite  matronly 
enough,  but  it  suited  her  circumstances ; 
the  lilac  print  gown  washed  for  ever ; 
the  hat  was  much  more  ccmvenient  than 
the  gigantic  bonnets,  heavy  with  feathers 
and  ilowers,  which  were  then  in  vogue 
— and  much  more  economical  besides. 
With  her  stately  gait  and  still  slender 
girlish  figure,  upon  which  almost  any- 
thing looked  well,  I  have  little  doubt, 
though  the  Ditchley  ladies  who  met  her 
that  day  might  have  set  her  down  as 
dressed  rather  oddly  and  unfashionably, 
there  was  something  about  Mrs.  Scan- 
lan's  appearance  which  marked  her  un- 
mistakeably  as  "  the  gentlewoman." 

She  walked  quickly  across  the  com- 
mon, and  through  the  town,  for  she 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  some  ugly  thoughts 
which  oppressed  her;  and  besides,  when- 
ever a  difficulty  had  to  be  met,  it  was 
her  nature  to  meet  it  as  soon  as  possible. 
"  If  I  had  to  be  hanged,"  she  would 
say,  "  I  would  rather  be  hanged  at  once. 
Heprieves  are  intolerable." 

It  was  not  often  she  quitted  her  own 
house  for  other  people's  now.  For 
months  she  had  not  been  inside  the 
pretty  Rectory,  and  the  sight  of  it  in 
all  its  summer  beauty  aroused  old  re- 
membrances and  vain  desires.  Desires, 
not  for  herself,  but  for  those  belonging 
to  her.  Had  she  been  alone,  she  almost 
thought  she  would  have  lived  on  for  ever 
at  Wren's  Nest,  dilapidated  and  dreary 


though  it  was  growing.  But — her  chil- 
dren. It  was  now  most  difficult  to  stow 
them  all  away  within  those  narrow  walls ; 
and,  as  for  making  them  really  comfort- 
able there,  the  thing  could  not  be  done 
at  alL 

She  counted  them  over,  her  pretty 
flock  : — manly  C6sar,  delicate  Adrienne, 
Louis,  who  bade  fair  to  be  the  cleverest 
of  the  tribe,  Gabrielle  growing  up  with 
all  the  health  and  beauty  that  her  elder 
sister  lacked;  Martin  and  Catherine, 
baby  nonentities  still,  but  fast  turning 
into  individualities,  like  the  rest,  for 
the  mother's  character  had  impressed 
itself  upon  every  one  of  her  children. 
They  were  not  commonplace  at  all,  but 
had  each  strong  wills  and  decided  tastes. 
Poor  little  souls  !  How  hard  it  would 
be  to  repress  their  dawning  talents  and 
aspirations,  to  bring  them  up  little  better 
than  labourers*  children,  for  so  it  must 
be — how  could  it  be  different  1  She  did 
not  know  where  even  food  and  clothing 
were  to  come  from,  to  say  nothing  of 
education.  Oh,  if  she  only  had  a  little 
money ;  merely  the  crumbs  from  the 
rich  man's  table — the  merest  tithe  of 
that  wealth  which  Mr.  Oldham  spent  so 
carelessly  upon  this  his  garden,  his  con- 
servatories, his  beautiful  and  tasteful 
house. 

She  began  to  think  that  after  all 
her  husband  was  right  in  his  complaints 
against  fate ;  that  blessings  were  very 
unfairly  divided,  especially  money ;  and 
that  it  was  hard  this  childless  old  bache- 
lor should  have  so  much,  and  she  and 
her  poor  young  tribe  so  little.  Did 
the  good  God  look  with  equal  eyes  on 
all?  Did  lie  see  how  she  suffered  1 
Was  it  any  use  to  call  upon  Him,  and 
ask  Him  to  help  her?  Not  in  one  of 
those  voluminous  and  voluble  prayers 
which  her  husband  poured  out  night 
and  morning,  to  the  phraseology  of 
which  she  had  grown  so  accustomed 
that  now  it  all  went  in  at  one  ear  and 
out  at  the  other.  She  either  never 
listened  at  all,  or  listened  with  a  slight 
curl  of  the  lip,  incredulous  both  as  to 
the  prayer  itself,  and,  God  help  her,  to 
the  Hearer  of  it  also. 

Blameworthy  she  might  be — ay,  she 
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was.  Hlic  oiifjlit  to  liiwe  been  f.^hriatian 
etiniisli  t(i  jtul^'i:  Ij^-tweeii  tliL'  sham  and 
Um'  I.  ']?■:'.  ^v■-.■  <.ii..ii{;b  fo  knuwthat 
;.l    I'.  ■   1111,111  turtiiiiis  hung  be- 

Iv..  ',11    llic  miul'a  daylight, 

l.iK  1.1  .  ■  .  \.  I  l.l.if  nut  tlip  existence  of 
till'  nm,  Iho  i^vsat  Sun  of  Uiyhteousneas, 
who  sliints  for  ever  above  and  npon 
us  nil.  JJut  shii  was  also  dcyply  to  be 
pitied ;  for  the.  man  who  made  this 
ivoiiiaii  lialf  an  iin believer,  Fluud  to  her 
in  the  closest  relation  thiit  oiiu  human 
heinfi  can  stand  to  aiiMlnr  tlii>  ruler  of 
her  life,  ll  .■  ^■-.\-.'--  or  |.r  ^^-„M,  her 

l'suall_\   ■  I'll  mm  hour 

to  hour.  ;i;  i(  !i  ii.i  \,:ii  ,■.■■  Li.  minute, 
for  these  ill  th.raglits  to  o^w:  thoughts 
■which,  heginning  in  lack  of  faith  in 
man,  ended  in  lack  of  fitith  towards 
God ;  but  to-(!ay,  in  her  Iodi,',  lonely, 
fatiguing  walk,  the  devil  had  had  full 
opportunity  to  attack  !ier.  She  felt  hia 
cruel  black  winga  Happing  behind  her 
at  every  step  she  took,  and  she  Hung 
the  Kectory  gate  after  her  with  a  clang, 
hoping  in  that  pleasant,  peaceful  ganlen, 
to  shut  him  out,  hut  he  would  come  in. 
Ho  ei;emed  to  jeer  at  her  from  under 
the  faded  lahumunia,  and  behind  the 
syrinj;a  bushes  —  those  mock  orangc- 
bloHsoitis,  with  their  faint,  sickly  smell, 
Bwoct  at  Cirst,  but  afterwards  growing 
painful  to  the  sense.  Tliey  reminded 
her  of  many  marrii^s,  which  begin  so 
bright  at  first,  and  end,  Ciod  knows 
how  I  Marriafies  in  which  nobody  is 
particularly  to  blame,  and  of  which  the 
oidy  thing  to  be  said  is  that  they  were 
alttJKother  a  mistake — a  sad  mistake. 

"I'ut  nobody  knows  it,  and  nobody 
oiiiiht  to  kjiow,"  said  to  herself  this 
thirteen -years'  wife — apropos  of  nothing 
external,  as  she  walkcil  on  in  her  rare 
solitude,  tiiiiiking  she  would  give  he^ 
polf,  and  the  devil,  no  more  opportuni- 
ties of  the  same  sort  again ;  and  forci- 
bly turning  her  mind  away  from  other 
things  to  the  special  thing  she  had  that 
morning  to  do. 

She  found  Mr.  Oldham,  not  in  hia 
stnily,  as  she  expected,  but  sitting  in 
his  verandah,  The  day  was  so  hot,  and 
his  book  so  uninteresting,  that  he  had 


fallen  asleep  in  his  arm-chair.  As  she 
came  suddenly  upon  him  thus,  he  looked 
so  withered  and  wasted,  such  a  forlorn 
specimen  of  a  solitary  old  bachelor, 
with  not  a  creature  to  look  after  him, 
not  a  soul  to  care  whether  he  was  alive 
or  dead,  that  the  wife  and  mother  who 
a  moment  before  had  been  bitterly  envy- 
ing him,  now  felt  a  sensation  of  pity. 
Her  own  full,  bright  home,  alive  with 
little  voices,  and  this  lonely  house  and 
silent  garden,  where  the  bees  and  the 
birds  went  on  with  theii'  humming  and 
singing,  as  heedless  of  the  old  man  as  if 
he  were  not  asleep  but  dead — struck  hev 
with  forcible  contrast,  and  reproached 
her  unconsciously  for  all  she  had  been 
thinking  of  so  bitterly. 

She  had  no  time  to  think  more  ;  for 
Mr.  Oldham  woke  and  apologized,  in 
Bome  confusion,  for  being  so  discovered. 

"  But  I  really  do  not  believe  I  wa» 
asleep,  modame;  I  was  only  meditating. 
At  my  age  one  has  plenty  of  time  for 
meditation.  You,  I  suppose,  have  very 
little  1" 

"  N^one  at  all."  And  the  idea  of  her 
sitting  down,  only  for  ten  minutes,  idle, 
with  a  book  in  her  hand,  quite  amused 
Mrs.  Seanhm. 

The  old  man  seemed  much  pleased  to 
see  her  ;  broiight  her  an  arm-chair  as 
comfortable  as  his  own,  and  thanked  her 
warmly  for  taking  such  a  long,  hot  walk, 
just  to  pay  him  a  neighbourly  visit. 

"It  is  very  kind  of  you;  very  kind 
indeed,  and  you  are  most  welcome  too. 
1  am  so  much  alone." 

His  courteous  gratitude  smote  her 
conscience  painfully.  Colouring,  almost 
with  shame,  she  said  at  once,  blurting  it 
out  in  a  confused  way,  very  unlike  her 
ordinary  sweet  and  stately  manner, — 

"  You  must  not  thank  mc  too  much, 
Mr  Oldham,  or  I  shall  foci  quite  a  hypo- 
crite. I  am  afraid  my  visit  to-day  was 
not  at  all  ilisinterested,  in  the  sense  you 
put  it.  I  had  something  which  I  par- 
ticularly wished  to  speak  to  you  about." 

"I  shall  be  most  happy,"  returned 
the  Ilector  ;  and  then  noticing  how  far 
from  iinp|iy  his  visitor  still  looked,  ho 
added,  "  My  dear  lady,  make  yourself 
quite  at  ease.     1  like  your  plain-speak- 
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ing,  even  though  it  does  take  down  an 
old  man's  vanity  a  little.  How  could  I 
expect  you,  a  busy  mother  of  a  family, 
to  waste  your  valuable  time  iQquiring 
after  the  health  of  a  stupid  old  bachelor 
like  me  V 

"  Have  you  been  ill  1  I  did  not 
know." 

"  Nobody  did,  except  Waters ;  I  hate 
to  be  gossipped  about,  as  you  are  aware. 
I  think,  Mrs.  Scanlan,  you  and  I  under- 
stand one  another  pretty  well  by  this 
time  1" 

"  I  hope  so,"  she  said,  smiling,  and 
taking  the  hint,  asked  no  more  questions 
about  his  illness.  She  noticed  that  he 
looked  a  little  worn,  and  his  hands  were 
"  shaky,"  but  he  was  as  polite  and  kind 
as  usual — rather  more  so,  indeed. 

"Come,  then,  we  will  sit  and  talk 
here,  and  afterwards  we  will  go  and  look 
at  my  roses.  I  have  the  finest  Banksia 
you  ever  saw,  just  coming  into  flower." 

Banksia  roses  !  and  the  bitter  business 
that  she  had  to  speak  about !  It  was  a 
hard  contrast  for  the  Curate's  wife  :  but 
she  made  a  violent  effort,  and  began. 
Once  begun,  it  was  less  difficult  to  get 
through  with ;  the  Rector  helping  her 
by  his  perfect,  yet  courteous  silence ; 
never  interrupting  her  by  word  or  look 
till  she  had  got  to  the  end  of  her  tale, 
and  had  made,  in  as  brief  language  as 
she  could  put  it,  her  humiliating  re- 
quest. Then  he  raised  his  eyes  and 
looked  at  her — inquiringly,  as  it  seemed, 
but  satisfied;  looked  away  again — and 
sat  drawing  patterns  on  the  gravel- walk 
with  bis  stick. 

"What  you  tell  me,  Mrs.  Scanlan, 
you  probably  think  I  was  unacquainted 
with,  but  I  am  not.  Your  husband  has 
broached  the  matter  to  me  several  times ; 
he  did  it  a  week  ago,  and  I  gave  him  an 
answer — a  direct  refusal." 

"  A  direct  refusal !  And  he  never 
told  me  !  He  allowed  me  to  come  and 
ask  you  again ! " 

For  a  moment  Josephine's  indignation 
had  got  the  better  of  her  prudence. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Oldham," 
added  she,  rising  at  once.  **  I  perceive, 
I  ought  not  to  have  come  here  at  alL 
But  Mr.  Scanlan  said " 


She  stopped.  It  was  not  always  safe 
to  repeat  what  Mr.  Scanlan  said,  with- 
out some  confirmatory  or  secondary 
evidence. 

"  Mr.  Scanlan  probably  said  a  great 
many  unnecessary  things,  as  a  man  does 
when  he  is  annoyed — and  I  fear  I  an- 
noyed him  very  much  that  day.  But 
you  must  pardon  me,  madame.  Your 
husband  is  a  young  man,  and  he  ought 
to  put  up  a  little  with  an  old  man  like 
me.  So  ought  you.  My  dear  lady,  will 
you  not  sit  down  again,  and  let  us  talk 
the  matter  quietly  overl" 

She  obeyed,  though  it  went  against 
her  grain,  sorely.  But  the  Rector  was, 
as  he  said,  an  old  man,  who  had  been 
very  kind  to  her  and  her  children.  She 
believed  him  to  be  really  her  friend — in 
fact,  the  only  friend  she  had  ;  since 
forlorn  wives,  whom  the  world  supposes 
well  protected,  are,  consequently,  the 
most  friendless  women  alive.  Their 
one  stay  failing  them,  they  can  have  no 
substitute;  they  must  acquire  strength 
enough  to  stand  alone — or  drop. 

"  Mr.  Scanlan  told  me,  of  course,  of 
the  alternative — the  fatal  alternative,  for 
me" — (here  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish 
whether  Mr.  Oldham  meant  truth  or 
satire) — "that  if  his  income  were  not 
increased  he  would  have  to  go  at  once 
to  reside  in  London.  It  seems  he  has 
admirable  prospects  there  1" 

This  last  sentence,  which,  though 
stated  as  a  fact,  sounded  more  like  a 
query,  was  met  by  Mrs.  Scanlan  with  a 
dead  silence.  In  truth,  she  was  so  sur- 
prised at  finding  all  these  things,  upon 
which  her  husband  had  bound  her  to 
secrecy,  made  patent  by  him  to  the  very 
last  person  she  expected  he  would  have 
told  them  to,  that  she  could  not  find  a 
word  to  say. 

"  Or  else,"  pursued  Mr.  Oldham,  "he 
thinks  he  has  great  prospects — which, 
in  a  person  of  my  friend  Scanlan  s  en- 
thusiastic temperament,  comes  to  the 
same  thing.  But  in  such  important 
matters  I  always  prefer  having  the  lady's 
opinion  likewise.  What  do  you  sayl 
Is  it  your  wish  to  leave  Ditchley  ? " 

"  No.     Decidedly  no." 

The  old  man  looked  pleased.     "I 
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am  qlid  of  thnl.  I  slimild  he  sorry, 
maHame,  that  (iftcr  all  Hips'!  yi^ars  you 
likcfl  U3  so  little  that  you  ivrm  glad  to 
ran  away.  And  besiilea  I  cannot  feel 
that  there  nra  such  vital  ohjcctionB  to 
DitKliIey.  It  ia  a  pretty  neighbour- 
hood, with  good  society,  a  healthy  place 
for  eliildren,  and  all  that.  "Why  should 
yoii  gn  to  London  1" 

"  My  husband  wishes  it." 
"  Yes,  I  remember  he  said  ho  would 
be  better  appreciated  there  ;  would  at- 
tract large  oongregationa ;  get  into  the 
aristocratic  evangelical  set,  and  so  on. 
Ha  lu.ght,  ho  is  a  clever  man  and  a 
most — ahrm! — most  popahr  preacher. 
Hut  at  the  same  time,  he  might  nut.  As 
I  told  him,  it  k  just  n  ch.ince  ;  and  if  the 
chance  fiiits,  whi?rc  is  hp  ]  Also,  where 
are  you  and  the  children  V 

^^^.  Oldlura  spoke  in  sncb  a  practical, 
kindly,  common-Beaso  way,  having  evi- 
dently taken  in  the  position  and  thoaght 
it  over,  in  a  way  that  people  seldom 
trouble  themselves  to  think  over  their 
friends'  aflairs — that  Mrs.  Scanlan  was 
a  little  relieved.  He  had  not  been 
offended,  evidently,  whatever  unplea- 
sant talk  had  pas.=ed  between  him  and 
her  hiiaband.  Slio  felt  extremely  f»rat«. 
ful  to  the  old  man,  and  expressed  licr 
gratitude  warmly. 

"No,  no.  You  bavo  nothing  to  thank 
me  for  ;  it  is  quite  the  other  way.  And 
I  looked  forward  to  having  the  pleasure 
of  your  society,  and  my  friend  Scanlan's, 
for  some  years — in  fact  till  my  j'ears  are 
done.  It  would  bo  a  great  regret  to  me 
if  you  had  to  leave  Ditcbley." 

"  And  to  me  also.  In  which,"  added 
she,  recidlecting  herself,  "  I  am  sure  my 
husband  would  join.  He  would  hesitate 
very  much  at  giving  up  bis  curacy.  I'nt 
noces-sity  has  no  law."  For  it  seemed 
as  if  the  object  of  her  visit  were  slipping 
away,  so  she  forcibly  brouf;lit  herself 
back  to  the  point.  "  It  all  cornea  to 
this,  Mr.  Oldham  :  we  cannot  live  upon 
the  income  we  have  from  you,  and  wo 
have  no  other — not  a  halfpenny  but 
what  you  give  us." 

"  Indeed  ?  1  feared  so,  but  I  never 
was  quite  sure  of  it.  You  mast  have  a 
lore  pull  sometimes.     Poor  lady  !" 
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He  just  touched  her  hand,  with  whirfi 
she  had  grasped  the  arm  of  his  chair. 
What  a  thin  liand  it  was  !  and  marked 
with  traces  of  toil,  not  iisually  seen  on 
a  lady's  hand.  Mrs.  Scanlan  drew  it 
away  at  once. 

"  I  do  not  complain,"  she  said,  rather 
proudly,  "  I  shall  make  ends  meet  if  I 
can,  but  jast  this  year  I  have  been  un- 
able to  do  it,  and  I  fee!  quite  miserable. 
Do  you  know,  we  actually  owe  fifteen 
pounds  !'■ 

"  Fifteen  pounds — what  an  alarming 
sum  ! "  said  the  Rector,  smiling. 

"  Not  to  you,  perhaps  ;  but  to  me  it 
is  alarming.  It  makes  tne  shrink  from 
going  through  Ditcbley  High  Street.  I 
think  all  men's  eyes  must  be  upon  me. — 
'  There  is  the  clergyman's  wife,  she  owes 
money,  and  she  can't  pay,  or  won't 
pay;'  for  how  do  they  know  which  it 
ia  I  Oh !  Mr.  Oldham,  yon  may  think 
lightly  of  it,  but  to  me  it  is  dreadful — 
intolerable  ! " 

She  spoke  earnestly  ;  almost  with  the 
tears  in  her  eyes.  It  was  so  long  sinco 
her  heart  had  been  opened  to  anybody, 
that  once  beginning  to  speak,  she  could 
not  stop  herself 

"  You  see,  I  never  was  used  to  this 
sort  of  thinj;'.  My  father, — ah  !  if  you 
had  known  my  father  !  He  would  h.ivo 
gone  hnntiry — many  a  time  we  have 
both  gone  hungry — but  to  go  intodcbt! 
we  would  have  shuddered  at  such  a 
thing.  Yes,  you  should  have  known 
my  father,"  she  repeated,  and  her  tears 
began  to  start. 

"  I  have  never  named  the  circum- 
stance to  yo,i,  mailanie,  because  it  was 
not  necessary,"  said  Mr.  Oldham  gently ; 
"but  once  in  Paris,  at  the  marriage  of 
Mademoiselle  his  sister,  whom  I  had 
met  before,  and  much  admired,  I  had 
tho  honour  of  seeing,  for  five  minutes 
only,  Monsieur  le  Vicomte  do  Bougain- 
ville." 

Greatly  astonished,  but  still  unwilling 
to  put  questions  which  Mr.  Oldham  had 
evidently  no  intention  of  answering — 
indeed  he  seemed  exceedingly  to  dislike 
the  subject — Mrs.  Scanlan  eat  silent ; 
nnd  the  next  moment  tho  butler  ap- 
peared, announcing  lunch. 
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"You  will  allow  me?"  said  the  Rector, 
offering  her  his  arm.  "  After  luncheon 
we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  talking 
our  little  business  over." 

The  Curate's  wife  roused  herself  to 
necessary  courtesy,  and  her  courage, 
which  had  been  slowly  ebbing  away, 
faintly  revived.  During  the  meal,  she 
and  Mr.  Oldham  conversed  together  in 
their  usual  pleasant  way;  on  his  fa- 
vourite hobbies,  his  garden  and  so  on ; 
nay,  he  paid  her  every  attention  that  he 
could  think  of;  even  sending  for  a  bottle 
of  his  most  precious  Burgundy,  in  cele- 
bration, he  said,  of  the  rare  honour  of 
having  her  for  his  guest.  His  kindness 
comforted  her  even  more  than  his  wine. 

Besides — alas !  for  poor  mortality — 
to  her,  faint  from  her  hot  walk,  this 
plentiful  meal,  more  luxurious  than  any 
dinner  she  had  had  for  months ;  and  the 
peaceful  eating  of  it,  surrounded  by  the 
quiet  atmosphere  of  wealthy  ease,  affected 
her  with  a  sensation  of  unaccustomed 
pleasantness.  She  had  never  cared  for 
luxuries  when  she  had  them :  but  now, 
in  her  long  lack  of  them,  they  seemed 
to  have  acquired  an  adventitious  value. 
She  almost  wished  she  had  a  beggar's 
wallet,  and  a  beggar^s  cool  effirontery, 
that  she  might  tak:e  a  portion  of  the 
delicately-cooked  dinner  home  to  her 
children,  especially  her  sickly  Adrienne ; 
and  she  gazed  round  the  large,  cool,  airy 
dining-room  with  an  unconscious  sigh. 

**  You  seem  to  admire  this  room,"  said 
Mr.  Oldham,  smiling. 

"  Yes,  I  always  did,  you  know.  The 
Eectory  is,  to  my  mind,  the  prettiest 
house  in  Ditchley.  And  I  have  a  weak- 
ness for  all  pretty  things." 

''  So  have  I.  And  sometimes  I  think 
I  might  indulge  it  even  more  than  I  do ; 
in  collecting  pictures  for  instance.  But 
where  would  be  the  good  of  this?  to  an 
old  bachelor  like  me,  who  cannot,  at 
best,  enjoy  them  long ;  and  at  my  death 
they  would  be  all  dispersed.  No,  no ; 
I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  keep  to  my 
old  plain  ways,  and  leave  extravagance 
for  those  that  will  come  after  me." 

It  was  the  first  time  Mr.  Oldham  had 
ever  openly  reverted  to  his  heir  or  heirs. 
Of  course  they  existed :  rich  men  have 
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always  a  tribe  of  seventeenth  cousins 
and  so  on,  eager  to  drop  in  for  what  may 
be  left  them;  but  none  such  had  ever 
appeared  at  Ditchley.  The  town  and 
neighbourhood  seemed  as  ignorant  on 
the  subject  as  Mrs.  Scanlan;  in  hci^ 
the  general  opinion  was  that  Mr.  Old- 
ham meant  to  leave  all  his  money  to 
some  charitable  institution.  He  was, 
she  knew,  the  last  of  his  family — a  sad 
thing  in  itself,  and  not  a  pleasant  topic 
to  speak  upon  with  him — so  she  tried 
to  turn  the  current  of  conversation  by 
some  commonplace  remark ;  hoping  that 
"those  which  came  after  him"  would 
long  be  kept  out  of  their  inheritance. 

"  Thank  you.  However,  when  they 
do  come  into  it,  they  will  find  it  safe  and 
sure.  I  take  a  good  whUe  to  make  up 
my  mind,  but  having  once  made  it  up, 
I  rarely  change  it.  My  heirs  may  count 
securely  upon  their  property." 

It  was  an  odd  remark,  and  Josephine 
was  puzzled  how  to  reply  to  it.  Of 
course,  it  showed  Mr.  Oldham's  friendly 
spirit  towards  herself  and  her  interest 
in  his  affairs,  thus  to  speak  of  them  to 
her;  but  her  own  business  was  too  near 
her  heart,  and  she  was  pardonably  in 
different  as  to  who  might  or  might 
not  inherit  Mr.  Oldham's  money.  The 
humble  fortunes  of  herself  and  her  family 
were  of  much  more  importance  to  her, 
just  then.  Still  she  would  not  force  the 
conversation ;  but  she  waited  with  ner- 
vous impatience  for  her  host  to  quit  the 
dining-room  and  lead  the  way  into  his 
study. 

He  did  so  at  length;  though  even 
when  there  he  settled  himself  in  his 
chair,  and  pointed  to  her  to  take  an- 
other, without  testifying  any  immediate 
intention  of  beginning  the  subject  which 
lay  so  close  to  her  heart 

"  Do  you  ever  think  of  dying,  Mrs. 
Scanlan)" 

It  was  an  odd  question,  odd  even 
to  ludicrousness,  but  she  restrained  her 
inclination  to  see  it  in  that  light,  and 
said  gravely, — 

"  In  a  religious  point  of  view,  do  you 
mean,  Mr.  Oldham)" 

"  No ;  a  worldly  one.  Do  you  con- 
sider yourself  likely  to  have  a  long  life  1 " 
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"My  family  were  all  lonct-lived,  and 
I  am  myself,  so  fur  as  I  kiiuw,  a  very 
healthy  poreon.  Yea  ;  1  hope  I  shall 
live  to  8CB  all  my  children  yvown  up. 
God  grant  it  I" 

She  slightly  aiglieil.  Fur,  wben  in 
liDr  last  crisis  of  luothcrliood  nhe  had  a 
noarer  risk  of  her  life  thau  ordinary,  it 
had  sttuflt  hr.'r^what,  if  slm  were  to 
dio,  Ioivitt:  •}.-■■-■:•  pn  i"  liH'i'  niit's  of  hers 
with  no  .-Ir  '    ■    ■!  ■  ii    iL,'ainsttho 

hard  iviil'i.  .  ,  '  '  ■  ;  i:',,.l-'(  And 
since  tliiit,  iinr-  in'  i.i.i  ''Ki'ii  especial 
care  of  her  mvn  lireillli,  aiiJ  .^tiiven  hard 
against  a  weary  longing  for  reat  that 
8om.ettmes  came  over  hor,  iniiying  that 
aho  might  ha  forgiven  for  it,  and  not 
ftllowBd  to  die  iinlil  ako  mils  quite  an 
old  ivomiin,  or  imtil  her  childrea  needed 
her  no  more. 

"My  life  is  in  (Jod's  hands,"  she  re- 
sumed, "but,  humanly  apeaidng,  I  see 
no  reason  why  it  shwuld  not  be  a  long 
one.  I  trust  it  will  be,  fur  my  chil- 
dren's sake  and  my  husband's." 

"  Your  husband  is  less  strong  than 
you ;  at  least  ho  alvvays  tells  me  so. 
VVbcu  he  gets  into  a  melancholy  mood, 
ho  says  he  shall  never  live  to  be  my 
age." 

"  I  thiuk  he  will,  though,"  replied 
Mr.j.  Scniilan  cheerfully,  "c^iwcially  if 
ho  has  no  very  hard  work,  and  resides 
always  in  the  country.  IVhieh  is  one 
of  my  strong  reasons  for  disliking  to 
remove  to  lAUulnn." 

"Stay;  ivc  will  enter  upon  tliat 
matter  presently.  Just  now  I  wish  to 
speak  to  you  about — what  I  did  not  at 
first  mean  to  tell  you,  but  have  decided 
that  it  is  better  I  should — some  private 
affairs  of  my  own.  A  secret,  in  short.  I 
know  that  you  can  keep  a  secret." 

Mrs.  Scanlan  bent  her  head  assent- 
ingly,  wondeiuig  what  on  earth  wai 
coming  next  Surely,  she  thought,  it  is 
not  possible  that  the  old  man  is  going 
to  bo  married'  lit,  was  ^c\enty-five,  at 
least ;  yot  such  thmgs  do  happen,  oven 
to  septuagenanans.  Uut  his  next  sen- 
tence removed  this  doubt, 

"It  is  a  secret  that  you  will  havo  to 
kcop  for  some  time — possibly  several 
years.     And  you  must  keep  it  implicitly 


and  entirely.  You  must  not  even  tell 
it  to  your  husband." 

"  Not  tell  my  husband ! "  cried  .Jose- 
phine, drawing  back.  "  Then,  I  think, 
Mr.  Oldham,  you  had  belter  not  confide 
it  to  me  at  all.  It  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult— not  to  enter  upon  the  question  of 
whether  it  ia  right  or  wrong — for  any 
wife  to  keepaseor«t  ijom  her  husband." 

"  May  be  ;  I  have  never  had  the 
advanti^e  of  being  married,  and  am 
certainly  not  likely  now  to  risk  tha 
experiment.  But  still,  in  the  matter  of 
Mrs.  Waters  you  did  not  tall  your 
husband." 

"That  was  different,"  said  she,  hesi- 
tating. 

"  Kcvortholess — here  the  case  standfi. 
Either  you  must  promise  not  to  com- 
municate this  fact  to  your  husband,  or 
I  cannot  confide  it  to  you.  And  it  is 
important — indeed  of  the  most  vital  im- 
portance— that  you  should  know  it." 

Tlio  Iteutnr  spoke  decidedly,  with  that 
decision  which,  whenever  ho  chose  to 
exercise  it,  she  was  aware  was  inflexible. 
He  did  not  care  to  fight  about  small 
things,  but  in  great  one.«,  when  his  mind 
was  made  up,  you  might  as  well  attempt 
to  move  a  mountain  as  Jlr.  Oldham. 

"It  is  a  secret,"  cimtinuedhe,  "which 
ia  exclusively  mine ;  which  would  <lo 
Scanlan  no  good  to  learn,  and  miyht  do 
him  considerable  harm.  The  greatest 
kindness  I  can  show  him,  I  honestly 
believe,  is  to  keep  it  from  him." 

" Then  why  tell  it  to  maV 

■'Because  you  are  another  sort  of  a 
jwrson.  It  could  not  possibly  harm 
you,  and  might  be  useful  to  you  in 
some  degree— you  and  the  children.  I 
advise  you  to  hear  it,  if  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  children." 

"  I  hate  mysteries,"  swd  Mrs.  Scanlan 
uneasily,  and  turning  over  in  her  mind 
what  this  secret  of  the  Rector's  could 
possibly  be;  was  it  any  difficulty 
Iwtween  him  and  his  bishop,  in  which 
Mr.  Scanlan  was  also  concerned  J  Or 
was  it — this  auffljestion  occurred  to  her 
as  most  probable — something  relating 
to  Mr.  ficanlan's  future  ;  jicrhaps  his 
chance  of  the  next  presentation  to  the 
living  of  Ditchley,  on  Mr.  Oldham's 
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decease  ?    The  Hector's  next  words  con- 
firmed her  in  this  idea. 

'*  I  hate  mystenes,  too,  madame,  un- 
less they  are  quite  unavoidable,  as  this 
is.  I  ask  from  you  a  plain  Yes  or  No,  nor 
can  I  give  you  any  more  information  to 
influence  you  on  the  matter,  except  that 
when  you  know  my  secret,  I  believe,  I 
am  almost  sure,  that  you  will  not  think 
it  necessary  to  go  and  live  in  London." 

The  temptation  was  sore.  "  Oh  !  Mr. 
Oldham,"  she  said  piteously,  "why  do 
you  try  me  so  hard  V* 

**  I  do  it  for  your  own  good.  Do  you 
think  I  don't  feel  for  you,  my  poor 
girl?"  and  his  tone  was  almost  paternal 
in  its  kindness.  "  But  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  are  quite  inevitable.  Either 
you  must  accept  my  secret,  and  keep  it 
from  your  husband,  and  from  every 
human  being  during  my  lifetime,  or  I 
shall  consider  the  conditions  void ;  and 
all  things  shall  be  as  if  they  had  never 
been." 

"  I  do  not  understand " 

"  There  is  no  necessity  that  you  should 
understand.  Only,  will  you  trust  mel 
Have  I  not  always  been  a  ejood  friend 
to  you  1  Can  you  not  believe  that  I 
shall  remain  so  to  the  last?  And  I  give 
you  my  honour — the  honour  of  the  last 
of  the  Old  hams" — added  he  with  a  sort 
of  proud  pathos,  that  went  right  to  the 
heart  of  this  mother  of  a  rising  race, 
*'that  what  I  ask  o^  you  will  never 
trouble  you,  or  grieve  you,  or  com- 
promise you  in  the  smallest  degree.  It 
is  mi/  secret.  I  might  have  kept  it 
from  you  to  the  last,  only,"  with  an  air 
of  amused  benevolence,  **I  think  you 
will  be  the  better  for  hearing  it.  I 
think,  too,  that  Scanlan  himself  would 
UT^^e  you  to  acce|%  my  conditions — if  he 
knew." 

"  Let  me  tell  him,"  pleaded  the  wife. 
"  Let  me  just  tell  my  husband  that  there 
is  a  secret;  which  he  must  allow  me 
to  keep,  even  from  himself,  for  the 
present " 

Mr.  Oldham  shook  his  head.  "  You 
Quixotic  woman  !  You  are  like  Charity, 
that  *believetli  all  things,  hopeth  all 
things.'  But  I  know  better.  No,  no. 
Don't  mistake  me.     I  like  Scanlan  very 


much.  He  is  a  clever  fallow ;  a  pleasant 
fellow;  he  suits  me  as  a  curate.  I 
never  wish  to  part  from  him.  Still,  my 
dear  lady,  you  do  not  require  me  to  teU 
you  that — that — "  he  hesitated — "  Mrs. 
•Scanlan  is  a  very  superior  person  to  her 
husband." 

Poor  Mr.  Oldham !  in  his  ignorant 
bachelorhood,  he  had  not  a  suspicion  of 
the  eflect  his  compliment  would  produce. 

The  blood  rushed  violently  into  Jose- 
phine's face ;  she  drew  herself  up  with 
a  haughtiness  which  he  had  never  before 
seen. 

"Sir! — Mr.  Oldham! — you  cannot 
surely  mean  what  you  are  saying.  Let 
us  dismiss  this  subject,  and  confine  our- 
selves entirely  to  the  matter  in  hand — 
the  matter  my  husband  sent  me  to  dis- 
cuss with  you.  May  we  enter  upon  it 
at  oncel  for  I  mtlst  go  home  to  my 
children." 

Mr.  Oldham  regarded  her  a  moment, 
and  then  held  out  his  hand  almost 
humbly. 

"  Pardon,  madame.  I  was  forgetting 
myself,  and  speaking  to  you  as  if  you 
were  my  daughter.  You  almost  might 
have  been.  I  was  once  in  love  with  a 
lady  very  like  you." 

There  was  a  slight  twitch  in  the 
withered  face,  and  the  momentary  emo- 
tion passed.  Who  the  "lady"  was,  Mrs. 
Scanlan  did  not,  of  course,  ask  him. 
Years  afterwards  she  had  reason  to 
think  it  might  have  been  her  aunt,  that 
beautiful  Mademoiselle  Josephine  de 
Bougainville  who  died  young,  soon  after 
her  marriage,  which  had  been  a  marriage 
de  convenance;  but  the  real  facts,  buried 
far  back  in  long  forgotten  years,  Jose- 
phine never  inquired  into,  and  never 
learnt. 

"  llie  matter  in  hand,  as  you  termed 
it,"  resumed  Mr.  Oldham,  "is  easily 
settled.  I  like  you — I  like  your  husband. 
I  wish  him  to  remain  my  curate  as  long 
as  I  live.  Therefore,  tell  me  how  much 
income  you  think  necessary  for  your 
comfort,  and  you  shall  have  it.  Give 
me  my  cheque-book  there,  state  your 
sum,  and  we  will  arrange  the  matter  at 
once.  And  now,  may  I  tell  you  my 
secret?" 

X  2 
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:Miv.  Sraiihn  lirnl  \^■AK^^v■^\  in  -H-onder- 
ing  tliaiil(tiiln(!.-s,  too  f^'ciit  for  worda  ; 
biit  now  she  recoiled.  Evidently  the  old 
man  was  Iiuiit  upon  lua  point,  and  upon 
exacting'  his  condiltona  to  thn  letter. 
Her  srtrait  was  very  hard.  The  eimple 
duty  of  a  wife — to  liide  nothing  from 
her  husband  ;  to  hear  nothing  that  ahe 
wiC  rei|uiro  to  hide — Josephine  never 
douhted  for  a  moment;  hut  liors  was  an 
exceptional  case. 

She  knew  well  enough,  and  waa  con. 
vinced  the  Kector  knov,  tlint  Mward 
Scanlan  was  thp  last  niiiTi  in  the  world 
to  be  trusted  with  n  .Jictr't.  At  least, 
BO  she  should  have  sdiii  ol'  lam  had  he 
beL'n  any  other  man  than  her  husband^ 
and  (Ijd  his  being  her  husband  alter  the 
facts  of  the  case,  or  her  judgment  npoa 
it  1  "Wb  may  be  silent  concerning  the 
weak  points  of  our  nearest  and  dearest; 
but  to  ignore  them,  to  he  wilfully  blind 
to  them,  to  refuse  to  guard  against  them, 
is,  to  any  prudent  and  conscientiously- 
minded  person,  clearly  impossible. 

Gould  it  bo  that  in  refusing  the 
Rector's  condition',  which  her  judgment 
told  her  he,  who  knew  her  husband's 
character  as  well  as  she  did,  was  war- 
ranted in  exacting,  she  was  straining 
at  gnats  and  swallowing  camels'  setting 
up  a  sham  eidolon  of  wifely  duty,  and 
sacrificing  to  it  the  interests  of  her 
whole  family,  including  her  husband's  ? 

"  Are  you  sure  it  will  never  harm 
him—  that  he  will  never  blame  me  for 
doing  this!" 

"  ycanlan  blame  you  ?  —  Oh  !  no. 
Quite  impossible,"  answered  the  Eector, 
with  a  alight  curl  of  the  lip.  "  I  assure 
you,  you  may  quiet  all  apprehensions  on 
that  score.  He  will  consider  it  the  best 
thing  you  could  possibly  do  for  him." 

Yet,  still  poor  Josephine  hesitated. 
That  clear  sense  of  the  right,  which 
nad  always  burnt  in  her  heart  with  a 
steady  flame,  seemed  flickering  to  and 
fro,  turned  and  twisted  by  side  winds 
of  expediency.  The  motto  of  the  De 
Bougainville  family,  "/"ats  ce  <nie  tii 
doU,  Ki/It'ienne  que  poiirra,"  rung  in  her 
ears  with  a  mocking  iteration.  In  her 
girlliootl  she  had  obeyed  it  always — 
had  dared  everything,  doubted  nothing. 
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Could  wifehood  and  motherhood  havB 
made  her  less  honourable,  less  brave  1 

"  Come,"  said  Mr.  Oldham,  "  thia  is 
too  important  a  matter  for  you  to  give, 
or  me  to  take,  a  rash  answer.  There  is 
a  blank  cheque,  till  it  up  as  you  think 
fair.  And  meantime  go  into  the  garden 
and  look  at  my  roses,  just  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour." 

With  gentle  force  he  led  her  to  ths 
French  window  of  his  atudy,  handed 
her  through  and  closed  it  behind  her, 
abutting  her  out  alone  in  the  sunshiny 
gardem 

Therein  she  wandered  about  for  foUy 
the  prescribed  time.  What  inward 
struggle  she  went  through,  who  can 
know  1  Whether  she  was  able  to  aatiafy 
herself  that  she  was  doing  right ;  that 
circumstances  justified  what,  in  moat 
other  women's  case,  would  actually  be 
wrong,  and  she  would  have  been  the 
tirst  to  pronounce  wrong — who  can  tell } 
l.lr,  perhaps,  goaded  on  by  tiie  necessities 
of  her  hard  lot,  she  deliberately  set  aside 
the  question  of  whether  her  act  waa 
right  or  wrong,  and  was  determined  to 
do  it — for  her  children's  sake.  If  any- 
thing could  turn  a  woman  into  a  thief,  a 
murderess,  a  sinner  of  any  sort,  I  think 
it  would  bo  for  the  love  of,  or  the  terror 
for,  her  children. 

I  do  not  plead  for  Josephine  Scanlan, 
I  only  pity  her.  And  I  feel — ay,  I 
feel  it  even  with  my  own  husband's 
honest  eyes  looking  into  mine— that, 
had  my  lot  been  hers,  I  should  have 
acted  exactly  the  same. 

She  came  back  to  Mr.  Oldham. 

"  Well,  my  dear  lady,  have  you  de- 
cided 1" 

"  Yes.  You  may  tell  me  anything 
you  like,  and  so  long'as  you  live  I  will 
keep  your  secret  faithfully." 

"  As  you  did  Mrs.  Waters'  V 

"That  was  a  different  matter— hut  I 
will  keep  your  secret  too — even  from 
my  husband." 

"  Thank  you."  And  Mr.  Oldham 
shook  her  hand  warmly.  "  You  shall 
never  regret  the — tlie  sacrifice." 

But  now  that  ho  had  her  promise,  ho 
seemed  in  no  hurry  to  claim  it.  He 
finished  writing  out  the  cheque,  puttmg 
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in  a  sum  a  little  beyond  that  whicli  she 
had  named,  and  then  taking  up  his  hat 
and  stick,  composedly  accompanied  her 
round  the  garden,  pointing  out  his 
favourite  flowers  and  his  various  im- 
provements. 

"  That  Eanksia  rose,  is  it  not  fine  ?  I 
shall  train  it  all  over  the  verandah.  In- 
deed, I  have  thought  of  making  a  proper 
rosery,  or  rosarium ;  but  it  would  be 
expensive,  and  is  hardly  worth  while, 
since  the  Rectory  comes  into  other  hands 
at  my  death.  Oldham  Court,  however, 
will  be  the  property  of  my  successor 
— and  a  very  line  property  it  is — quite 
unencumbered.  My  heirs  might  run 
through  it  in  no  time  ;  however,  I  shall 
take  care  to  prevent  that.  My  friend 
and  executor.  Dr.  Waters,  and  my 
lawyer,  are  both  remarkably  acute,  firm, 
and  honourable  men." 

"  Oh !  yes,"  replied  poor  Josephine, 
answering  at  random,  for  her  patience 
was  at  its  last  gasp.  But  still  Mr.  Old- 
ham went  on  talking — she  scarcely 
heard  what — about  everything  except 
the  important  secret ;  and  not  until  the 
very  last  minute,  when  he  had  let  her 
out  at  the  gate  and  stood  leaning  against 
it,  still  conversing  with  her,  and  re- 
garding her  in  a  tender,  wistful  sort  of 
way,  did  he  refer  to  what  he  had  to  tell. 

"  I  am  laying  on  you  a  heavy  burthen, 
you  think,  Mrs.  Scanlan?     Perhaps  it 


is  so.  But  be  easy,  you  may  not  have 
to  bear  it  very  long.  Only  during  my 
lifetime." 

"  That  may  be,  I  trust,  many  years." 

*'  And,  possibly,  not  one  year.  I  had 
a  slight  seizure  the  other  day,  which 
made  me  arrange  all  my  affairs.  But  do 
not  speak  of  this.  It  is  of  no  conse- 
quence. Go  home  now,  and  mind,  what 
I  have  to  tell  you  must  make  no  dif- 
ference there ;  everything  must  go  on  as 
heretofore.  Only  you  need  not  come  to 
me  again,  looking  the  picture  of  despair^ 
as  you  did  to-day." 

"Well,  I  do  not  return  in  despair, 
thanks  to  your  kindness.  And  on  my 
next  visit  I  will  take  care  to  put  on  my 
best  looks,  and  bring  a  child  or  two 
with  me,  to  amuse  myself  and  you. 
Shall  II" 

"  Certainly.  Yours  are  charming 
children,  and — "  he  added,  becoming 
suddenly  grave,  "  do  not  torment  your- 
self any  more  about  their  future ;  it  is 
not  necessary.  This  is  my  secret — a 
very  simple  one.  Yesterday  I  made  my 
will,  and  I  left  you  my  heiress.  Not  a 
word.     Adieu!" 

He  turned,  and  walked  quickly  back 
into  his  garden.  Mrs.  Scanlan  stood, 
transfixed  with  astonishment,  at  the 
Eectory  gate  ;  and  then,  there  being 
nothing  else  left  for  her  to  do,  she  also 
turned  and  walked  home. 


To  he  continued. 


11  IS  always  difficult  to  b^evA  that  they 
yrorc:    Irish,  so  unlike  was  the  whole 

tuiii-  of  character  to  the  ordinary  na- 
ticiiiLil  one,  except  in  a  certain  ardour 
ami  intolerance.  Richard  Lovell  Edge- 
wmlh,  Imabanil  tn  four  wives  in  auccea- 
^iii(i,  fiither  of  twenty  children,  aad 
\vit)i  a  Ime  genius  in  hie  eldest  daughter, 
Imd  certainly  unusual  faeUitiea  for  stU' 
liyiiii;  "practical education," and  Ijetween 
]iiiii3u!f  and  his  daughter  Maria  much 
tliQt  was  really  wise  and  valuable  was 
enunciated,  though  mixed  with  a  good 
deal  that  waa  absnrd  and  pragmatical, 
lie  was  the  first  who  impressed  the 
public  mind  with  the  seemingly  wise 
but  excessively  foolish  maxini,  that 
nothing  should  bo  taught  to  children 
tliat  tfipy  cannot  understand.  It  is 
almost  inconceivable  that  a  man  with  so 
many  yonng  people  around  him  should 
have  beeu  so  utterly  blind  to  that  curi- 
ously disproportionate  power  of  memory 
witii  which  childhood  is  gifted,  as  if  for 
tlio  very  purpose  of  accumulating  stores 
for  future  use,  aa  well  as  to  the  almost 
equal  delight  in  the  mysterious  and 
hall  I  iiuijirehondcd.  Such  instincts  are 
:ib.-iiliiiily  condemned  hy  him  aa  either 
toni-i-it  iir  imitation,  or  the  mere  love  of 
pn'tty  r^iiunds.    Ho  would  allow  children 


ui  uiem.    in  trutn, 
must   have   'been   i 
either  in  imsginatioc 
^Looking  back   at  t 
himself  and  his  dau 
to  find  how  little  tl 
aihiiiriition.     Xhure  i 
tion  of  any  sort  of  pu 
of  pleasing  the  eye  ; 
preciation  of  the   bt 
that  we  can  remembt 
Wootton — of  poetry, 
tanic  Garden,  aad  of 
falsified   translation  < 
light  simile  i  music  t 
and  even  in  childhoo< 
lized  at  the  utter  indiff 
gallery  supjiosed  to  1 
young,  when  we  rem  en 
strange  dreamy  delight 
a  copy  of  the  Madouj 
Paul  Potter's  Evening 
and    her    shepherds 
Gallery. 

I'ractice  was  probi 
theory  in  Mr.  Edge 
man,  always  instruct 
and  exciting  them  to 
he  had  no  means  of 
never  putting  a  epade 
could   not    easily  be 
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intended  to  supplement  the  '^  Evenings 
at  Home."  It  is  carions  to  see  how 
Maria  Edgeworth*s  dramatic  power  made 
this,  compared  with  those  little  polished 
hard  pebbles,  a  chain  of  bright  crystals 
reflecting  every  phase  of  childhood  in 
true  and  brilliant  colours,  but  still — 
just  not  diamonds. 

Another  thing  that  is  strange  is,  how 
sucli  sticklers  for  accuracy  and  truth 
committed  such  strange  pieces  of  negli- 
gence and  ignorance  as  are  to  be  found 
in  the  "  Parent's  Assistant."  Had  they 
no  £ton  friends  to  describe  to  them  the 
absurdities  of  their  Montem  1  Did  they 
not  know  the  Neapolitan  nature  better 
than  to  make  the  public  opinion  of  the 
children  drum  out  of  the  market-place 
a  boy  convicted  of  lying  and  cheating  ? 
Did  they  really  suppose  that,  even  in 
glass  hives,  bees  amiably  allowed  their 
mistress  to  come,  like  "  Simple  Susan," 
with  a  spoon,  and  help  herself  to  a 
slice  of  their  comb  without  more  ado ; 
and  did  they  imagine  Hereford  Cathe- 
dral^ to  be  solely  the  charge  of  a  church- 
warden ?  Was  this  the  consequence  of 
the  father  Edgeworth's  complacency  in 
his  universal  knowledge,  or  was  it  the 
effect  of  that  generation  s  happy  immu- 
nity from  criticism  ? 

Sir  Walter  Scott  was  a  great  admirer 
of  "  Simple  Susan,"  and  was  heard  to 
say  that  "when  the  boy  brings  back 
the  lamb  to  the  little  girl,  there  is 
nothing  for  it  bat  to  put  down  the 
book  and  cry."  We  can  imagine  him 
to  have  worked  up  his  own  feelings  to 
this  pitch  when  reading  to  his  children, 
or  mayhap  to  the  gifted  little  Marjorie 
Fleming,  who,  amidst  the  much  stronger 
(not  to  say  tainted)  meats  mentioned  in 
her  diary,  speaks  of  "  Miss  Eg-worth's 
tales"  with  passing  approbation.  In 
general,  Maria  seldom  ventures  on  the 
pathetic,  and  only  successfully  in  a  few 
Irish  portraits.  Usually,  she  is  as  cold 
as  she  is  clear,  and  perhaps  is  therefore 
all  the  more  wholesome  reading  for 
children,  whose  susceptibilities  are  much 
better  left  unstirred  by  mere  fiction. 
*'  Simple  Susan,"  **  Lazy  Lawrence,"  the 

^  Popular  Tales,  "  The  Limerick  Gloves." 


"Orphans,"  and  "Waste  not.  Want 
not,''  are  the  best  tales  in  the  "Parent's 
Assistant."  The  Orphans,  as  well  as 
the  "scotching"  children  on  the  road  to 
Dunstable,  do  indeed  perform  wonderful 
feats,  but  a  belief  in  infinite  possibility 
is  dear  to  the  young,  and  very  good 
for  them.  Mademoiselle  Panache  is  a 
portrait  of  a  class  of  French  governesses 
which  we  suppose  existed  in  those  days. 
It  is  only  made  good  for  children  by 
the  clever  painting  of  the  young  Helen's 
hasty  friendship,  and  fooUsh  love  of 
making  trumpery  presents — a  fashion 
over-prevalent  in  our  day.  The  "  Fila- 
gree Basket"  is  thoroughly  Edgeworth- 
ian.  Poor  Rosamond,  who  here  first  saw 
the  light,  is  dumbfounded  by  her  wise 
father  and  mother's  inquiries,  why  a  per- 
son's birthday  should  be  kept  more  than 
any  other  day  of  her  life;  and  her 
attempts  at  present-making  are  not 
directed,  nor  assisted,  but  permitted  to 
stultify  themselves.  This  was  part  of  the 
system,  and  on  her  next  appearance  in 
"Early  Lessons,"  this  poor,  ill-used  child 
is,  by  way  of  wholesome  lesson,  allowed 
to  give  the  price  of  a  needful  pair  of 
shoes  for  a  purple  jar  in  a  chemist's  shop, 
without  being  warned  that  the  colour  is 
not  resident  in  the  glass,  but  only  in 
the  liquid  within.  If  it  ever  happened, 
it  was  a  most  unjustifiable  trick  I  Yet 
some  of  the  lessons  to  Rosamond  upon 
present  or  future  enjoyment  have  lasted 
us  our  life.  The  minor  morals  of  life 
have  never  been  better  treated  than  by 
Maria  Edgeworth.  "  Principles,"  as  she 
calls  them — by  which  is  meant  religiooB 
faith  producing  obedience  to  moral  pre- 
cepts— are  taken  for  granted ;  and  the 
good  sense,  honour,  and  expediency  ef 
life  are  the  theme.  It  is  a  high-minded 
expediency,  the  best  side  of  Epicurean- 
ism. Honesty  is  the  best  policy,  but 
policy  it  always  is :  success  is  always  the 
object  and  the  reward,  but  it  is  not  a 
showy,  gaudy  gratification  of  vanity, 
although  it  may  be  of  pride.  Tru^ 
and  moral  courage  are  evidently  the 
favourite  qualities,  and  honour  is  kept 
very  high  and  true.  There  is  also  a( 
contempt  for  mere  pleasures  of  the  \ 
senses,  which  is  very  wholesome;    a 
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I  1      t    tlereac- 

I  I         tl      precpcted 
11         111  II       grand 

He  [  tl       I  5  c  pi  I      1 1  er  waa 

thn    I  a1       II  It    f  tie  1     1 01^68 

nf  th  l-r  Tl  1  rt  inl  n  W  ae  and 
tl  p  St  II  ar  T  and  r  !  r  revels  of 
Lnol  si  mlvps,  n  ade  a  "^t  t  tpr  men 
noble    iti  1    lipn  t  f  1     n  parison. 

i-very  bettpT    n  t  n  t  i    ok  favour 

oftheavo  hn  eofnlln  r  nf  excess. 
KeI  gioii  then  r         n  em  p  m- 

tanica!  inrm  '•friTi  I  |  ]  rted  this 
tip  r  t  nf  il  itpn  i\    I      hat  effect 

IS  tcstfi  (1  U  "  r  tu  III)  men, 
slenler  eaters  nfton  nate  Ir  nkera, 
look  mj  w  th  1  sf^  it  at  f  i  taken  at 
TTCgi  lart  m  •<  Icp  «  njjsin  k  ngaimply 
on  the  "Toinl  of  ti  he  ng  a  n  ere  bodily 
in  1  ]f,enne  nd  itte  ly  nalle  to  com- 
prehend tl  e  tliePTV  nf  later  t  mes  w!  ich 
przea  pi  j  seal  nd  1  pnce  i  a  nqht 
and  attr  b  te  of  tl  <•  complete  human 
rreaturc  Ale  1  a  lei  Titl  r  han  Anra- 
1  u'  has  bpcome  the  mo  lern  mo  J  I 

But  we  I  ave  \in  lere  1  f  om  1  1  ard 
Edge  TOrth  an  I  the  pe  lant  c  n  ax  n  a  or 
proverbi  wl  leh  he  "Pt  1  s  da  1  ter  to 
illustrate,  and  betneen  the  narrow  banks 
of  wliich  her  bright  genhis  flowed 
through  the  twelve  vohimes  of  "  Popular, 
Moral,  and  Fashionable  Tales."  'Ve 
wish  that  some  of  these  conld  be  pub- 
lished afresh,  apart  from  the  rest,  for 
they  are  a  great  mixture,  and  some  are 
by  no  means  fitted  for  the  yonng  {for 
whom  indeed  they  were  not  inlcmied). 
"  Mancpuvring,"  "  Vivian,"  "  Enniii," 
and  "The  Absientee,"  in  "Fashionable 
Talea;"  the  "Bad  French  Governess," 
in  "  Moral  Talcs ;"  and  the  less  known 
"  Legacy,"  in  "  Popular  Tales," — are  all 
admirable  novelettes.  "  Lame  Jervis  " 
is  much  too  interesting  to  be  forgotten, 
and  would  be  much  liked  by  the  lads  of 
a  parish  library:  and  the  "Good  Aunt," 
the  "  Good  French  Governess, "  in 
"Moral  Tales,"  "Emilie  de  Coulanges," 
and  "MadamedeFloury  "  in  the  "fashion- 
able "  volumes,  would  make  a  charming 
book   for  young  people.     The    last  of 


these  ia,  we  believe,  a  veritable  history 
of  a  benevolent  lady;  and  nothing  can 
he  better  than  the  lesson  in  "  Emilie  de 
Coulanges "  against  spoiling  generosi^ 
in  great  things  by  fretful  exactions  in 
little  ones.  There  is  something  very 
touching  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
French  emigrant  noblesse  occur  in 
several  of  these  stories,  with  their  dis- 
tresses, their  strange  resoarces,  and 
their  nnfailing  cheerfulness;  but  Ma- 
dame de  Coiitanges  and  her  daughter 
Emilie  are  the  best  of  all,  the  one  in  her 
frivolity,  the  other  in  her  sweetnesa. 
Another  capital  story  among  the  "Moral 
Tales "  ia  the  "  L'Amie  Inconniie," 
where  the  romantic  girl  absolutely  runs 
away  from  home  to  throw  herself  into 
the  arms  of  the  authoress  of  certain 
Rosa  Matilda  novels,  with  whom  she 
has  enjoyed  a  sentimental  correspond- 
ence. We  believe  the  idea  was  taken 
from  the  "  Female  Quixote "  (which, 
however,  we  have  never  seen),  but  it  is 
carried  out  with  more  ivit,  and  less 
caricature,  than  Mr.  Paget's  "Lucretia." 
"Early  Lessons"  began  under  Mr. 
Edgcworth's  superintendence,  but  by 
an<I  by  they  tieveloped  into  their  far 
more  charming  sequels.  Frank — though 
a  little  too  much  of  an  Edgewortliian 
Emile — is  a  real,  fresh,  brif;ht  boy,  with 
his  fits  of  idleness  and  self.improve- 
mcnt,  his  beloved  pony  Felix,  his 
mngnificpnt  attpmpt  at  an  orrery,  and 
his  regrets  that  he  cannot  he  a  self- 
taught  genius.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
he  is  exactly  what  a  well-disposed 
r^geworthian  boy  woiihl  be,  and  to  our 
childhood  he  was  a  dear  friend  and  com- 
panion. Itosamond  is  quite  equal  as  a 
portritit,  and  some  of  the  lessons  to 
which  she  gives  occasion  still  remain 
unapprnached  in  excellence.  Excuses, 
airs  and  graces,  and  false  daring  and 
timidity  (see  the  Black  Lane),  are  all 
treated  with  a  light  grace  and  good 
sense,  perhaps,  only  surpassed  in  the 
"  Conversations  d'Emilie "  mentioned 
above. 

"We  hear  that  children  dislike  these 
books  now,  as  being  dry.  Is  it  the 
natural  impatience  of  the  last  gene- 
ration's fashions,  or  is  it  that  they  arc 
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too  mncli  used  to  sentiment,  rapid  in- 
cident, and  broad  fan,  to  appreciate 
quiet  detail  1  As  to  "  Hany  and  Lucy,'* 
a  certain  exertion  of  mind  is  necessary 
for  reading  it,  and  Scott,  whose  imagina- 
tive nature  would  naturally  shrink  from 
science  and  mechanics,  laughed  at  it; 
hut  we  hold  to  its  real  value.  First 
principles  are  capitally  explained,  and 
better  popularised  than  we  have  ever 
seen  them  elsewhere,  and  they  are  well 
relieved  by  characteristic  sketches  of 
that  thorough  girl  Lucy,  and  her  plod- 
ding, persevering  brother.  That  long 
journey  of  theirs,  through  the  Black 
Country  and  among  the  Staffordshire 
potteries,  will  long  be  memorable  in  our 
eyes,  and  all  the  more  so  because  they 
travelled  post  in  their  own  carriage, 
and  relieved  the  way  with  sense  and 
nonsense,  ranging  from  Humboldt's  tra- 
vels to  "the  jifrand  Panjandrum  himself" 
Miss  Edgeworth  seldom  came  nearer  to 
pathos  than  in  the  account  of  Harry's 
accident ;  and  the  day  during  his  con- 
valescence, when  Lucy  insisted  on  "feed- 
ing him  on  nothing  but  plums,"  has 
acted  as  a  salutary  warning  to  us  through 
Hfe. 

These  works  of  Maria  Edgeworth's 
spread  through  a  long  space,  reaching 
from  the  youth  of  the  grandmothers  to 
that  of  the  mothers  of  the  present 
generation.  Their  influence  was  very 
wide,  and  scarcely  anything  of  equal 
importance  rose  up  coevally  with  them, 
not  at  least  in  the  same  style.  All  the 
"  story-books  "  of  the  period  bear  their 
impress,  and  have  the  same  coldness 
without  the  same  freshness.  Even  Mary 
Russell  Mitford,  though  writing  so  de- 
liciously  of  children,  could  not  write 
for  them.  She  saw  them  from  outside, 
not  from  within,  and  her  juvenile 
tales  are  not  spontaneous  overflows  of 
good-humoured  love  of  village  nature 
seen  through  rose-coloured  spectacles, 
but  all  smack  of  being  done  as  task- 
work for  the  Annuals  that  preceded 
the  more  modem  magazines,  of  which 
there  were  none  for  children  except 
a  very  clever  "Juvenile  Spectator." 
Mrs.  Hofland  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
voluminous  writer,  but  in  general  she 


wearisomely  exaggerated  the  Edgeworth 
fashion  of  making  children  support  the 
whole  family  by  wonderful  exertions 
and  inventions.     Now  children  have  no 
objection  to  see  themselves  made  va- 
luable and  important,  but  Mrs.  Hofland's 
sons  and  daughters  of  genius  do  not 
remain  children  after  the  first  few  pages, 
and  after  exertions  and  successes  beyond 
the  reach  of  sympathy,  pass  into  the 
uninteresting    grown-up    world.      Her 
"Eich    Boys    and    Poor    Boys,"    and 
"Young  Crusoe,"  seem  to  our  memory 
her  only  really  interesting  books.     But 
among  all  the  juvenile  library  of  this 
date,  how  shines  out  Mary  Lamb*s  "  Mrs. 
Leicester's  School !"    It  is  one  of  those 
books  of  real  force  and  beauty  that  made 
a  mark  in  our  mind  long,  long  ere  we 
knew  that  books  had  authors,  and  that 
authors  had  different  degrees  of  fame. 
The  volume  was  not  our  own,  but  was 
devoured  at  a  young  companion's  house, 
certainly  before  our  eleventh  year.     The 
child  leading  her  uncle  to  her  mother's 
tombstone,   the    little   changeling,   the 
Mahomedan    fever,    the   church    bells 
that  were  taken  for  angels  singing,  all 
dwelt  with  us  in  a  delightful  dream 
that  we  longed  to  renew,  and  when  the 
next  opportunity  came  it  led  to  dire 
disgrace,  for  we  sat  a  whole  attemoon 
shut  up  in  a  book-cupboard  with  ^frs. 
Leicester's  wonderful  scholars,  utterly 
unsociable  and  deaf  to  the  more  com- 
monplace living  companions.     It  is  a 
book  that  is  nearly  safe  from  becoming 
forgotten.     Another  really  clever  book 
was  Mrs.  Penrose's  ''Mrs.  Markham's 
Children's    Friend,"   which    contained 
some  capital  stories  and  dramas,  with 
more  of  the  element  of  fun  than  was 
often  found  in  books  of  the  time.     An 
early  production  of  Agnes   Strickland 
(we  believe)  stands  out  in  our  mind  as 
full  of  interest     It  was  called  ''The 
Rival  Crusoes,"  and  gave  the  story  of  a  . 
youth,  who  had  been  taken  by  a  press- 
gang  to  oblige  a  tyrannical  marquess, 
finding  himself  tete-d-tSte  on  a  desert 
island  with  the  nobleman's  midshipman 
son.     How  the  two  youths  held  aloof 
in  pride  and  hatred,  how  they  found 
themselves  silently  burying  their  com- 


liur  only  real  ima^iutioii,  and  the  9&- 
cdikI  :iiiJ  third  puts  are  almost  absud 

fur  llii'ir  crowd  of  improbabilities. 

\\\nl\\y,  too,  was  Mrs.  Whateley'B 
■'  la'V(!rsi?s,  or  the  Fairfax  Family,"  a 
l>i".l;  with  aomethingof  the  stiff  wisdom 
ul'  llii;  time,  but  full  of  character,  aud 
alii[i>r.t  liiatorioal  from  the  jiicture  of  a 
vnyii^'i-'  t'\  and  settlement  in,  Canada  be- 
fori;  \\\i:  ilays  of  steam.  There  are  two 
cxri'lhrii  fairy  tales,  which  are  almost 
uniiiiuf  iii  their  endeavour  to  treat  fairies 
witli  pniper  respect  to  their  traditions. 
For  til'tv  years,  lairjland  had  be^u  under 
a  ban  The  reading  of  fairy  tales  had, 
from  Madame  de  Geiilis  downwards, 
been  tteuted  as  an  intolerable  folly  i  and 
if  the  poor  tilings  were  mentioned  at 
all.  It  uia  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner. 
Somutimes  they  became  the  torments  of 
the  naughty,  sometimes  the  rewardera 
of  tlic  good,  sometimes  they  were  be- 
ncficfut  or  malevolent  old  ladies,  some- 
tinivs  yi<uT  little  sprites,  loaded  with 
pri^;'i-^ii]i(:s3.  They  became  actual  moral 
ijUal:lLi.=,  like  Order  and  Disorder ;  kept 
lialli  111'  discipline,  or,  worse  still,  of 
sciviici!  and  natural  history ;  and  the 
only  thing  not  dreamt  of,  was  that  they 
hcloiiged  to  a  beautiful  and  curious 
system  of  popular  mythology,  which  it 


tium  the  fuller  collecti 
Wehnert,  and  publish 
without  Mr.  Taylor's  e 
Croker's  "  Irish  Talf 
though  not  professed 
children,  were  soon  het 
for  all,  let  us  state 
fairy  lore.  It  has  be 
to  speak  of  children 
though  they  naturally  1 
and  so  they  do,  but  it 
we  had  almost  said 
tale,  taken  in  moderc 
true  delight  of  childh 
pery,  arbitrary,  moral 
the  taste  of  the  real 
burlesque  fairyland  ii 
its  broad  fun,  ejang,  i 
aion  destroy  the  real 
mance  of  childhood, 
unnatural  appetite  f 
which  is  the  bane  of  t 
should  the  lovely  princ 
the  dreamy  groves  and 
that  childish  imaginati 
in,  and  brighten  its  set 
be  made  mere  occasii 
parodiea,  and  lowered 
laugh!  The  burleaqi 
way  into  children's 
fast  TulgarizinR  even 
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English  fairy-tales  in  her  ''Book  of 
Fairies"  in  the  "Golden  Treasury;" 
and  with  these,  and  those  we  have 
mentioned  above,  young  people  would 
be  provided  with  the  real  classics  of 
fairy  lore,  and  would  soon  learn  to 
regard  them  with  the  same  sort  of 
respect  as  the  conclave  of  Olympus, 
with  whom  no  one  now-a-days  thinks 
of  taking  liberties.  The  pseudo-fairy, 
whether  moral  or  comic,  is  an  absolute 
injury  to  both  taste  and  antiquarianism. 

Far  away,  indeed,  was  the  whole 
supernatural  world  banished  by  the 
educationalists  who,  in  the  track  of 
Tutor,  George,  and  Harry,  in  **  Evenings 
at  Home,"  strove  to  improve  the  young 
mind.  Joyce's  "  Scientific  Dialogues," 
and  Mrs.  Marcet*s  "  Conversations  on 
Chemistry,"  were  as  stiflf  as  if  they  had 
not  been  broken  into  question  and 
answer  with  names  inserted ;  we  believe 
they  were  sound  and  correct  as  far  as 
they  went,  but  the  century  has  gone  on 
too  fast  for  them,  and  Mrs.  Marcet  is 
better  known  now  by  her  "Seasons," 
the  "  Willie  Book,"  as  it  is  still  tenderly 
called  in  many  a  nursery  where  it  is  the 
first  step  in  literature  beyond  "  Little 
Charles."  And  her  "  Mary's  Grammar  " 
is  precious  in  the  schoolroom. 

Walks  with  fathers,  uncles,  mothers, 
maiden  aunts  and  governesses,  were 
made  to  teach  everything  imaginable, 
— commerce,  mineralogy,  the  Wars  of 
the  Jews,  botany,  geography, — all  being 
decorated  with  dainty  little  steel  en- 
gravings, two  or  three  in  a  page.  We 
remember  diligently  extracting  the  small 
sandwiches  of  story,  and  carefully  avoid- 
ing the  improving  substance.  One 
successful  writer  may,  however,  be 
honourably  mentioned, — Maria  Hack. 
Her  "  Winter  Evenings,  or  Tales  of 
Travellers,"  are  admirable,  and  are  the 
more  valuable  now,  as  the  books  they 
are  taken  from  have  drifted  out  of  reach. 
They  are  far  the  best  of  their  class,  and 
stand  unrivalled  even  in  these  days. 
She  likewise  put  a  certain  Harry 
Beaufoy  through  three  series  of  con- 
versations, diluting  Paley's  "jS'atural 
Theology,"  Keith's  "  Evidence  of  Pro- 
phecy," and  geology  at  about  the  Buck- 


land  era.  These  are  all  delightful  in 
their  way.  It  was  our  "entering" 
with  geology,  and  served  as  a  founda- 
tion to  all  subsequently  learnt.  Her 
"True  Stories  from  Ancient  History," 
and  ditto  £rom  modem,  were  also 
good  in  their  line,  the  former  the  best, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  minced  Eollin,  while 
the  other  is  only  minced  "Kussell's 
Modern  Europe."  But  they  belong  to 
a  class  whose  commencement  w^as  with 
the  ever  memorable  and  fascinating 
"Tales  of  a  Grandfather,"  a  book  tho- 
roughly fulfilling  its  design  of  being 
easy  enough  for  childhood,  and  yet  of 
not  being  too  puerile  for  manhood  to  be 
interested  in.  Its  description  of  the 
removal  of  Bruce's  remains  always 
has  seemed  to  us  one  of  the  most  per^ 
feet  specimens  of  simplicity  and  pathos 
that  was  ever  produced.  No  child's 
history  has  ever  come  near  it  for  beauty ; 
but  then  who  could  hope  to  write  like 
Scott,  and  on  his  own  familiar  ground  ? 
Croker's  "  Stories  from  the  History  of 
England  "  come  nearest  to  it  in  charm 
of  manner,  but  longo  intervallo ;  and 
all  the  rest,  Mrs.  ]Markham's,  Lady 
Callcott's,  Miss  SewelFs,  and  many 
more,  though  very  good  for  those  who 
want  to  learn  history,  do  not  teach 
history  by  their  own  charm.  We  mean 
Lady  CaUcott's  "  Spain."  Her  "  Little 
Arthur's  England,"  though  happening 
to  be  just  in  the  style  that  children  like 
and  understand,  is  so  full  of  inaccuracies 
of  fact  that  we  wonder  no  subsequent 
edition  has  corrected  theuL 

Another  variety  of  books  sprang 
up  in  the  early  part  of  this  century ; 
namely,  the  Sunday  story,  or  religious 
fiction.  Hannah  More's  Cheap  Re- 
pository Tracta  had  long  been  almost 
alone,  when  Mrs.  Sherwood,  just  before 
she  went  out  to  India,  published  a 
little  tale  called  "Susen  Gray,"  and 
after  an  absence  of  nearly  twenty  years 
came  home  and  found  it  universally  read 
and  pirated.  It  is  a  short  story  of  a 
village  girl,  who  is  apprenticed  to  a  dress- 
maker, and  shows  great  firmness  in  re- 
sisting the  addresses  of  a  young  officer, 
backed  by  her  wicked  mistress.  Finally 
she  is  driven  to  such  straits  that  she 


it  "11=:  iTimarily  intended  read  it  with 
j;rfat  :iviilit_v,  but  we  have  our  doubta 
whi'lliiT  it  was  beneficial ;  we  suspect 
tlial  llii'  r.^Tik  of  Susan's  lover  gave  it 
niir.  ihami  in  their  eyes. 

Mr.-.  SlifTWood's  writing  is  peculiar. 
Her  ilesmjitions  of  all  that  is  pleasant 
to  tlie  joung  have  a  certain  simplicity 
and  rarnestERss  of  detail  that  go  to  the 
veryheaTt'score,ani3BoniBof  herstrangeat 
episodes  are  told  with  &  naive  straight- 
forwardncsa,  that  may  be  either  dry 
humour  or  the  utter  absence  of  it.  Her 
"  Stories  on  the  Catechiam,"  though 
about  a  little  Mary,  are  cast  in  barracltB 
in  India ;  and  her  heroine,  a  norgeant'a 
daughter,  illustrates,  or  sees  illustratcci, 
the  breach  of  the  Commandments  one 
after  another,  without  mincing  matters, 
while  the  lessons  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter  reflect  the  shifting  opinions  of 
a  very  untaught  and  conceited  though 
pious  mind.  "The  Fairchild  Family" 
has  more  of  her  felicitous  descriptions, 
and  the  gusto  with  which  she  dwells  on 
new  dolls  and  little  tea-drinkings  with 
pood  old  ladies  earned  fervent  love  for 
the  boolc,  not  diminislied  by  the  abso- 
lutely sensational  naughtiness  of  Henry, 
Lucy,  and  Emily,  and  the  dreadful 
punishnienta    they   underwent     Their 


one  time  ire  nsed  to  ttdn: 
ably.  No  donbt  Mrs.  S 
an  effective  writer,  and  a  lit 
and  real  instruction  woak 
her  much  higher.  He 
Little  Girl"  is,  we  belie- 
best  specimen,  combinin; 
homo  truths,  and  a  very 
practical  allegory,  t«nder 
told  and  explained. 

Her  sister,  Mrs.  Camerc 
laboura,  and  produced  ma 
practical  books.  "  The 
Ciiildren"  is  one  that  • 
brought  to  light  again  for 
Mrs.  Sherwood  was  the  n 
genera  of  books — the  reli 
the  poor  and  of  the  rich. 
Tract  Society  waa  soon  s] 
little  tales  of  both  classes 
— tales  which  inculcated 
version,  and  very  freque 
an  early  death,  yet  whii 
certain  spirit  and  earn< 
made  them  attractive  in 
aanioneas,  and  gained  i] 
Iiold  upon  many  minds 
mention  among  the  most 
books  of  this  school,  "A' 
story  of  a  little  girl  of  n 
whose  father  is  woundet 
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and  stiff  appearances  in  the  drawing- 
room.  The  second  period  is  passed  in 
a  manse  among  the  mountains,  with 
the  kindest  of  uncles  and  aunts,  and 
well-brought  up  cousins,  all  full  of 
helpfulness  and  good  nature,  though  of 
course  without  the  luxuries  of  riches 
to  which  Anna  had  become  accus- 
tomed. Then  the  choice  is  made,  and 
Anna,  of  course,  chooses  the  Manse, 
where  her  return  is  celebrated  by  a 
most  charmingly  described  succession 
of  bonfires  upon  every  hill,  and  we  feel 
that  she  is  perfectly  happy,  and  rejoice 
with  her.  The  weak  point  in  the  book 
seems  to  us  to  be  that  it  is  no  sacrifice, 
but  the  reverse,  for  Anna  to  remain 
with  the  good  uncle.  The  fine  clothes, 
and  driving  in  a  curricle,  and  the 
hopes  of  future  fortune  are  not  by  any 
means  likely  to  counterbalance  the 
charms  of  the  free  life  of  the  moorland 
manse ;  and  if  the  author  means  to  make 
comparison  of  a  worldly  life  with  a 
religious  one,  she  made  the  contrast 
stronger  than  it  would  necessarily  have 
been.  There  was  nothing  to  dazzle 
<  Anna  at  her  Uncle  Boss's  schoolroom, 
nothing  to  repel  her  from  her  Uncle 
Murray's  manse,  but  it  may  be  well  to 
leave  children's  sympathies  enlisted 
against  the  gaiety  which  certainly  is 
not  sufficient  for  happiness. 

Most  of  the  tales  of  this  kind  are 
open  to  much  graver  objections.  With- 
out pausing  to  consider  the  doctrine 
they  teach,  the  manner  of  it  is  un- 
desirable, because  obtrusive.  Little 
children  amaze  their  elders,  and  some- 
times perfect  strangers,  by  sudden 
inquiries  whether  they  are  Christians, 
or  as  to  their  personal  love  for  God ; 
they  judge  their  superiors,  and  utter 
sentiments  which  are  too  apt  to  pass 
for  practice;  while  the  mixture  of  senti- 
mentality with  religion,  the  direful 
judgments  brought  on  the  unconverted, 
and  the  prominence  given  to  feeling 
and  conscious  piety,  are  all  undesirable. 
Moreover,  when  the  Tract  Society  had 
pledged  itself  to  introduce  the  central 
doctrine  of  the  Christian  Faith  in  every 
publication,  of  whatever  size,  it  under- 
took what  was  not  possible  without 


frequent  irreverence.  Much  was  doubt- 
less done  towards  establishing  a  high 
standard  of  purity  of  reading,  and  be- 
guiling the  hours  of  the  Sunday  that 
once  were  weary;  but  something  was 
also  done  towards  rendering  habits 
frivolous,  and  promoting  the  notion 
that  a  tale  interlarded  with  religious 
reflections  is  a  religious  study.  Example 
is  often  very  precious,  and  establishes  a 
maxim  better  than  many  comments, 
but  the  maxim  and  its  deep  why  and 
wherefore  are  apt  to  be  smothered  und^ 
the  Ellens  and  Lucys  who  are  meant 
to  bring  it  into  action. 

The  species  has  of  late  culminated  in 
''Ministering  Children,"  a  book  mul- 
tiplied by  thousands,  owing  to  a  certain 
pleasantness  of  practical  detail  in  the 
early  pages,  running  on  into  the 
mawkish  sweetness  and  sentiment  that 
is  peculiarly  acceptable  to  a  certain 
stage  of  development  in  children  and 
in  nursery  maids.  The  two  American 
books,  «  The  Wide  Wide  World  "  and 
"  Queechy,"  have  much  the  same  claim 
to  popularity — enhanced,  however,  by  a 
real  freshness  and  beauty  of  description 
in  dealing  with  life  in  American  farm- 
houses, and  scenes  in  the  depths  of  the 
forests.  But  these,  as  well  as  many 
more  for  which  we  have  a  much  greater 
regard,  have  the  very  grave  and  really 
injurious  effect  of  teaching  little  girls 
to  expect  a  lover  in  any  one  who  is 
good-natured  to  them.  Kothing  ought 
to  be  more  rigidly  avoided,  for  it  fills 
the  child  with  foolish  expectations  and 
dreams,  which  poison  her  simplicity  of 
mind  and  her  present  enjoyment.  It 
is  true  that  many  beautiful  lifelong 
attachments  have  dated  from  early 
childhood,  but  these  must  be  spon- 
taneous, not  the  effect  of  imitation. 
Nothing  is  prettier  in  real  life,  or  in  a 
story,  than  such  affections,  but  we 
would  entreat  writers  to  withstand  the 
temptation  of  representing  them,  and 
to  recollect  that  though  boys  seldom 
are  influenced  by  story-books,  yet  that 
girls  are,  and  that  theirs  being  the 
passive  side,  unable  to  take  the  initia- 
tive, is  exactly  that  which  it  is  most 
cruel  to  impress  with  vain  aspirations. 


iii'l.di's  "  Holiday  Hoiue,"  vfaen  the 
lEiiiU  n^iii;;]iliLicss  of  the  children,  and 
lijiv  iiiiiiv.illfd  power  of  getting  into 
rn\"-~.  i-  ii('li;jhtrul,  and  the  conver- 
;(iiiii  ;m  iiiimsing  as  it  is  iiuprubiiLle, 
.iiiL,'  iiiii-  i.'iiiitiimed  aucceasion  of  good 
lilies — jiiTpetual  rookefs  fired  off  im- 
ai'tially  hy  Grandmotheii  Uncle,  Nursa 
.'r;i1ilreo,  and  naughty  children,  till 
■e  stand  finjazed  at  such  a  blaze  of 
p'ittini'ss,  iiud  do  not  feel  in  the  least 
irojiarod  to  find  ouraelvea  boaide  the 
■rdiiiary  fitamp  of  pions  death-bed. 
(liss  Sincliiir,  however,  deferred  to  a 
econd  part  the  noveliah  teimination, 
ind  wc  defy  any  child  to  anticipate 
ihat  Laura  is  there  married  to  the 
;onverteil  Peter  Gray.  Indeed,  the 
lonclusion  looka  as  if  it  had  been  written 
A>  please  some  youthful  admirers  of  the 
>riginal  book. 

Of  cinirsc  there  are  many  more  stories 
)f  this  rlt'scrifition  than  wo  have  space 
;o  mciitioii.  It  is  a  claes  that  is  gene- 
■ally  f;ivpTi  up  to  utter  reprobation  by 
-lie  critical  worhl,  the  very  words,  "a 


the  same)  on  their  late  owi 
The  principle  of  "Don't  cai 
bad  end "  ought  not  to  b( 
followed  out.     But  a  "  reli 

i3Vorl(.i:idL'd  with  LUutrovers; 
forced  moral,  should  Lo  ca 
tinguished  from  a  tale  const 
atroDg  basis  of  re1i};ions  prini 
attempU  to  give  a  picture 
really  is  seen  by  Christian 
leader  in  such  writing  wa 
whoso  "Promeaai  Sposi" 
seemed  to  us  the  type  of  t 
the  religious  mind.  It  is,  o 
a  book  for  mere  children,  si 
deprecate  the  reading  it  me 
of  an  Italian  lesson,  as  th< 
regions  of  desert  in  it  that 
a  laborious  reader,  and  we  c 
it  here  as  showing  what  U: 
of  religious  tale  may  be,  i 
the  poetry  of  all  that  is  go 
the  sympathies  on  behall 
faith,  and  foi'gi  veness.  and 
hateful  and  despicable. 
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THE  LEGEKD  OF  THE  PRINCESS  TARAKANOF. 


BY   W.    R    S.    RALSTON. 


Many  of  the  visitors  to  the  Paris  Exhi- 
bition of  1867  will  remember  a  striking 
picture  in  the  Russian  section,  represent- 
ing the  interior  of  a  cell  in  the  Petro- 
pavlovsky  Fortress  at  St.  Petersburg, 
during  the  great  inundation  of  1777. 
It  is  a  picture  which  cannot  fail  to  pro- 
duce a  strong  and  a  very  painful  impres- 
sion on  all  who  see  it  Through  the 
broken  window  of  the  cell  the  turbid 
water  is  pouring  in  a  great  wave  :  the 
room  is  already  half  flooded,  and  will 
soon  be  completely  submerged.  On  the 
bed  a  young  girl  is  standing,  pale  and 
evidently  half  fainting  with  fear,  and  a 
number  of  mice  are  swimming  towards 
it,  or,  like  her,  have  already  taken  refuge 
upon  it.  The  bare  aspect  of  the  dreary 
prison-chamber  contrasts  strongly  with 
the  richness  of  the  young  girl's  dress, 
worn  and  faded  as  it  is,  and  so  does  the 
wild  look  of  despair  upon  her  face  with 
the  beauty  of  the  features  and  the  grace 
of  the  form  of  one  who  seems  to  have 
been  fitted  for  far  other  scenes,  for  a 
widely  different  fate.  Few  of  the  specta- 
tors who  saw  this  picture  of  Flavitsk/s 
turned  away  from  it  without  a  wish  to 
know  something  about  the  story  which 
it  illustrated,  and  which  the  catalogue 
informed  them  was  known  as  "The 
Legend  of  the  Princess  Tarakanof." 
That  story  we  now  purpose  to  tell. 
It  has  often  been  told  before,  but 
— as  far  as  English  narrators  are  con- 
cerned— always  wrongly,  and  yet  it  is 
well  worthy  of  being  told  aright.  But 
its  true  nature  has  not  very  long  been 
made  known  even  in  Russia.  It  was 
not  till  Alexander  II.  came  to  the 
throne  that  the  papers  were  allowed  to 
be   examined   on  which   the    book   is 

^  The  book  was  published  last  year  at  St 
Petersburg,  under  the  title  of  **  Knyajna 
Tarakanova  i  Printsessa  Vladimirskaya." 
P.  Melnikova  [Princess  Tarakanova  and  the 
Princess  of  Vladimir.    By  P.  Mehiikof],  but 


founded,  and  from  which  we  are  about 
to  take  our  facts.  ^  It  is  not  wonderful, 
therefore,  that  the  old  legend  should 
not  yet  have  been  displaced  in  England 
by  a  true  version  of  the  story. 

The  legend  runs  as  follows.  After 
the  Empress  Catharine  11.  had  mounted 
the  throne,  she  discovered  that  a  rival, 
whose  claims  might  become  dangerous 
to  her,  existed  in  the  person  of  a  Prin- 
cess Tarakanof.  This  princess  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth  by 
her  marriage  with  Count  Razumovsky. 
She  had  been  brought  up  abroad  in 
great  seclusion,  and  was  living  at  the 
time  in  Italy.  Catharine  determined  to 
get  hold  of  her,  and  sent  Count  Alexis 
Orlof  to  Italy,  on  purpose  to  entrap  her. 
He  contrived  to  gain  the  confidence 
and  to  win  the  heart  of  the  young  girl, 
who  was  very  beautiful  and  exceedingly 
charming.  Having  deluded  her  by  a 
false  marriage,  he  got  her  entirely  into 
his  power,  inducing  her  to  believe  that 
he  was  going  to  espouse  her  cause  and 
make  her  Empress  of  Russia.  One  day 
she  went  on  board  his  ship  at  Leghorn. 
At  first  she  was  treated  with  the  honours 
proper  to  royalty,  but  was  suddenly  ar- 
rested, loaded  with  irons,  confined  in  the 
hold,  and  carried  off  to  Russia.  On  ar- 
riving there  she  was  thrown  into  a  fort- 
ress, and  treated  in  the  most  barbarous 
manner.  Six  years  afterwards  she 
perished  in  her  prison,  during  an  inun- 
dation of  the  Neva.  Such  is  the  legend. 
We  pass  on  now  to  the  true  story. 

The  Empress  Elizabeth  was  of  a  very 
impressionable  character.  Early  in  life, 
some  time  before  she  came  to  the  throne, 
she  fell  desperately  in  love  with  a  young 
officer  named  Shubine,  and  wished  to 

its  substance  had  already  appeared  in  some 
of  the  Russian  perioilicals.  A  German  trans- 
lation of  part  of  it  lias  been  published  at 
Berlin,  under  the  title  of  "Die  vergebliche 
Tochter  der  Kaiserin  Elisabeth  Petrowna." 


mt  n\y\c':r-  iLMvulled  aboat  the  conntij 
I'kiii^'  liiii:  in  vain;  all  his  inqairiea 
■ti'i;  IVuilb'ss.  No  one  had  ever  heard 
f  siidi  a  iiarao  as  Shuhine.  But  at 
1^1  nhr  iliy,  while  he  was  talking  to 
p'oiiji  i<r  exiles,  he  happened  to 
iiEMitii)!!  till'  name  of  the  Empress  Eliza- 
jctli.  "  Is  l''.li;;nvota  Petrovna  now  on 
111-  tliion.'  ("  usked  one  of  them.  The 
iiricer  replied  iu  the  affirmative,  but  the 
iK\\e  bctuicd  to  doubt  the  fact,  until  he 
fl-iis  sh.nvii  an  official  document  in  which 
Klizabeth  was  named  M  Empreas.  *'  If 
that  is  the  case,"  eaid  the  convict,  "  the 
'ahubiue  M-hom  you  are  asking  about  is 
standing  before  you."  Elizabeth's  long- 
lost  lovci'  wa^  found  at  last.  On  his 
iirriva!  at  tit.  Petersburg  Elizabeth  re- 
ueived  him  very  kindly,  made  him  a 
uiajot-general,  and  conferred  various 
other  liououra  njwn  htm.  But  the 
yanK  he  had  passed  in  exile  hail  pro- 
duced a  great  change  in  him.  His 
bodily  !:i:alth  was  shattered,  and  his 
thouj^hls  had  turned  to  religion,  and 
especially  to  its  ascetic  side.  He  soon 
relired  fiuiii  the  court,  and  before  long 
lie  died.  His  List  days  were  spent  in 
the  couiitrj',  on  an  estate  which  the 
EniprcBs  had  given  hinj.  There,  in  the 
village  tliurch,  are  preserved  to  this  day 


e  ti.B  fi 


JXBZUmOTBK},    Vjvuui    ui     •». 

well  as  of  the  Russian  empi 
year  1744  the  Empress  firs 
a  field-marshal  and  then  m 
From  that  time  till  the  end 
he    bore  himself  very   disc 
never    lost    his     inUuence 
After  Elizabeth's   death,  tb 
Catharine  II.  sent  Count  % 
tisk  Rozumovsky  to  produce 
l^earing  on  his  marriage  witb 
eesHor,   and  oifering  to  cob 
the  title  of  Imperial  High 
rontsof  went   to    Kazumove 
and   found   him    "sittuig  . 
chair    by    the    fire,    and    ) 
Bible,"     After  the  usual  ' 
Yotontaof  explained  the  e 
visit.      Raiumovsky  did 
word,  but  silently  rose  an 
cabinet,  from  a  secret  draw 
he  produced  a  packet  of  pBp< 
in  rose-coloured  satin.     Th 
to  read,  stilt  ket^ping  silenc 
had  ti Dished  reading  them 
eyes,  which  were  swimminj 
the  sacred  pictures  which 
head,   crossed    himself    di 
threw  the  papers  into  tht 
he  resumed  his  ceat  and  be 
According  to  his  account  f 
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ing  his  unhappy  lot.  Of  the  daughter 
more  has  heen  ascertained.  Of  her  early 
life  nothing  is  known,  hut  in  1785, 
when  forty  yeara  old,  she  was  sent  by 
the  Empress  Catharine  II.  to  the  Ivan- 
ovsky  convent  at  IMoscow.  There  she 
lived  for  some  five-and-twenty  years, lead- 
ing so  secluded  a  life  as  to  see  scarcely 
any  one  beyond  a  few  priests.  A  private 
corridor  and  staircase  led  directly  from 
her  cell  into  the  convent  church,  and 
so  she  could  go  into  it  unseen.  When 
there  mass  used  to  be  said  privately  for 
her,  and  on  such  occasions  the  church 
doors  were  closed  and  no  strangers  were 
admitted.  The  curtains  behind  the 
windows  of  her  cell  were  always  drawn ; 
and  if  any  of  the  passers-by  loitered  near 
and  tried  to  look  in,  they  were  imme- 
diately driven  away.  There  has  been 
some  slight  dispute  as  to  the  date  of  her 
decease,  but  her  tombstone  states  that 
she  died  on  February  4,  1810,  in  the 
sixty- fourth  year  of  her  age.  The  Go- 
vernor of  Moscow  and  the  other  great 
officials  attended  at  her  funeral  in  full 
uniform,  and  the  crowd  of  lookers-on 
was  enormous.  She  was  not  buried  in 
the  cemetery  of  the  convent  in  which 
she  had  lived,  but  in  that  of  the  Novos- 
passky  monastery.  It  is  a  fitting  resting- 
place  for  one  who  had  led  a  quiet  life, 
for  it  is  a  very  quiet  spot,  although  ly- 
ing close  to  6ne  of  the  large  streets  in 
the  outskirts  of  Moscow.  The  graves 
seem  somewhat  huddled  up  together, 
and  have  rather  a  neglected  look,  but 
there  are  trees  which  throw  a  pleasant 
shade  on  them,  and  in  the  fine  weather 
of  spring  and  early  summer  the  birds 
sing  pleasantly  and  flowers  grow  around 
in  profusion.  Even  an  acknowledged 
princess  might  find  a  worse  place  to 
sleep  in. 

So  much  as  regards  the  real  Princess 
Tarakanof,  of  whom  but  little  has  been 
written,  ^ow  for  the  pretender  to  the 
title,  on  whom  much  ink  and  sympathy 
have  been  expended. 

About  the  year  1771,  a  certain  Van 
Toers,  the  son  of  a  Dutch  merchant, 
fled  from  Ghent,  where  he  left  a  wife 
and  several  creditors,  and  took  up  his 
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residence  in  London.  With  him  came 
a  Madame  Tremoidlle — a  lady  who 
had  been  living  in  Berlin  under  the 
name  of  Eranck,  and  in  Ghent  under 
that  of  SchoU.  She  is  said  to  have 
been  very  beautiful,  although  with  a 
slight  cast  in  one  eye ;  and  as  she 
was  both  clever  and  accomplished, 
and  had  a  singidarly  fascinating  man- 
ner, she  succeeded  in  charming  most 
of  the  persons  with  whom  she  was 
brought  into  contact.  She  and  Van 
Toers  lived  in  great  style  in  London, 
but  before  long  fresh  creditors  obliged 
him  to  leave  England.  In  the  spring 
of  1772  he  appeared  in  Paris,  under 
the  title  of  the  Baron  Embs,  and 
thither  he  was  followed,  a  few  months 
later,  by  Madame  Tremouille,  who  now 
began  to  call  herself  the  Princess  of 
Vladimir.  Her  story  was  that  her 
parents,  with  whose  name  she  was  un- 
acquainted, had  died  while  she  was  very 
young,  and  that  she  had  been  brought 
up  in  Persia  by  an  uncle.  This  uncle 
was  taking  care  of  her  property,  which 
was  of  fabulous  value,  and  she  herself 
had  come  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of 
looking  after  a  rich  inheritance  which 
had  accrued  to  her  in  Eussia. 

Alina,  as  she  called  herself  spent  the 
winter  of  1772  very  pleasantly  in  Paris, 
where  she  added  greatly  to  the  number 
of  her  admirers  and  of  her  creditors, 
prominent  among  the  former  being 
Oginski,  the  Polish  Ambassador,  with 
whom  she  became  closely  allied.  But 
before  long  Van  Toers  again  became 
crippled  by  debts,  and  in  1773  he  had 
to  fly  with  Alina  and  some  of  her 
friends  to  Frankfort.  Even  there  his 
creditors  persecuted  him,  and  he  was 
put  in  prison.  Fortunately  for  Alina, 
there  arrived  just  then  in  the  city  a  very 
foolish  sovereign.  Prince  Philip  Ferdi- 
nand of  Limburg.  The  fair  foreigner 
was  introduced  to  him,  and  almost  at  the 
first  interview  completely  won  his  heart. 
He  paid  her  debts,  and  treated  her 
with  such  royal  magnificence  that  she 
soon  deserted  her  other  admirers  for 
him,  and  in  the  beginning  of  June  1773 
she  left  Frankfort  and  went  with  him 
to  his  castle  in  Franconia. 
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alliance  with  him  against  Catharine, 
and  saying  that  Sweden  and  Poland 
were  willing  to  take  part  in  it ;  and  she 
sent  the  Grand  Vizier  a  copy  of  the 
letter,  which  she  asked  him  to  forward 
to  her  half-hrother,  Pugachef.  She  did 
not  know  that  Pugachef  was  at  that 
moment  a  fugitive,  soon  to  he  hetrayed 
to  the  Eussian  general ;  nor  did  she 
suspect  that  her  friend  Radziwill  had 
given  secret  orders  to  his  agent  at  Con- 
stantinople not  to  forward  the  letters 
she  sent  to  his  care  for  the  Snltan  and 
the  Grand  Vizier. 

In  her  letter  to  the  Sultan,  the 
Princess  spoke  of  an  address  which  she 
had  communicated  to  the  Eussian  fleet 
at  Leghorn.  That  fleet  was  commanded 
hy  Count  Alexis  Orlof,  and  it  was  to 
him  that  she  addressed  herself,  sending 
a  letter  to  him  which  she  entrusted  to 
the  care  of  Mr.  Wortley  Montagu.  In 
it  she  called  upon  Orlof  to  espouse  her 
cause,  styling  herself  Elizabeth  II., 
Princess  of  Eussia,  and  distinctly  claim- 
ing the  throne  as  hers  by  right.  Orlof 
received  the  letter  with  delight,  and 
immediately  sent  it  on  to  the  Empress 
Catharine,  telling  her  that  he  intended 
to  enter  into  communication  with  his 
correspondent,  and  that  as  soon  as  he 
could  get  her  on  board  his  ship  he  would 
sail  straight  away  with  her  to  Cronstadt. 

Catharine  sent  word  to  Orlof  to  get 
hold  of  the  pretender  at  all  risks,  even 
telling  him — if  his  own  account  of  the 
matter  may  be  taken  as  correct — that 
he  was  to  bombard  Eagusa  in  case  the 
senate  of  that  republic  refused  to  give 
her  up.  On  the  receipt  of  this  letter, 
Orlof  sent  an  agent  to  make  inquiries 
at  Eagusa  about  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
and  was  about  to  proceed  there  him- 
self with  his  squadron,  when  he  learnt 
that  she  was  no  longer  there.  By  this 
time  her  affairs  were  in  disorder,  and 
her  prospects  sadly  overclouded.  Peace 
had  been  concluded  between  Eussia 
and  Turkey,  and  Pugachef  had  been 
taken  prisoner  and  executed,  so  that 
Catharine  was  freed  from  her  most 
serious  apprehensions.  Eadziwill,  seeing 
that  his  plans  were  no  longer  practi- 
cable, abcmdoned  the  unfortunate  ad- 


venturess whose  cause  he  had  pretended 
to  espouse  so  long  as  she  seemed  likely 
to  be  useful  to  him.  But  when  asked 
to  betray  her,  he  utterly  refused.  That 
act  of  baseness  he  left  for  Orlof  to  per- 
form. But  he  did  not  shrink  from 
leaving  her  at  Eagusa  alone  and  without 
resources. 

From  Eagusa  the  Princess  went  to 
Naples,  where  she  made  acquaintance 
with  the  English  ambassador.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton,  through  whose  influence 
she  was  enabled  to  obtain  a  passport, 
with  which  she  immediately  set  off  for 
Home.  There  she  lived  for  some  time, 
giving  herself  out  to  be  a  noble  Polish 
lady,  and  professing  to  wish  to  lead  a 
life  of  great  seclusion,  making  few  ac- 
quaintances, and  never  going  out  except 
in  a  carriage  with  closed  windows.  The 
truth  was,  her  health  had  begun  to  give 
way,  and  for  a  time  she  really  did  lead 
a  quiet  life  in  acquiescence  with  her 
doctor's  advice;  but  so  uncongenial  a 
mode  of  passing  her  time  did  not  long 
satisfy  her.  Meanwhile,  she  was  not 
unmindful  of  her  interests.  Announcing 
herself  as  a  penitent  schismatic  desirous 
of  entering  the  Eoman  Communion,  she 
tried  to  make  friends  at  the  Vatican. 
At  this  time  there  was  no  Pope  at 
Home,  for  a  successor  to  Clement  XIV. 
had  not  yet  been  elected.  Cardinal 
Albani  was  talked  of  as  likely  to  be 
chosen,  and  the  Princess  was  very 
anxious  to  obtain  an  interview  with 
him.  At  last,  on  January  1,  1775, 
one  of  her  Polish  companions  managed 
to  convey  a  letter  fiK)m  her  to  the 
Cardinal,  who  sent  an  abb^,  named  Eoc- 
cotani,  to  confer  with  her.  On  him  she 
produced  a  very  favourable  impression, 
and  even  the  Cardinal,  in  spite  of  the 
state  of  pre-occnpation  in  which  he  then 
naturally  was,  could  not  help  being  in- 
terested in  the  fair  convert,  who  ex- 
plained that  she  was  likely  to  become 
the  Empress  of  Eussia,  and  would  do 
her  best  in  that  case  to  wean  back  her 
subjects  from  the  errors  of  schism.  But 
she  succeeded  only  in  getting  a  small 
amount  of  money  from  him.  Further 
assistance  he  would  not  give,  nor  would 
the  Polish  Eesident  at  Eome,  who  treated 
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.ity  of  lier  borrowing  a  little  money. 
Tliis  It  Iter  alarmed  the  English  ambas- 
1 1  'i\  wlio  had  no  wish  to  compromise 
l.iniMlf  in  the  eyes  of  the  Russian 
aullmiitios,  and  he  determined  to  make 
;i;i; mis  ior  his  error  in  obtaining  her 
]M  ]•  it.  So  he  sent  on  the  letter  to 
111    llii^lish  consul  at  Leghorn,  Sir  John 

.J)irk.    " 

J  hioughout  the  whole  of  this  story 
our  I  oil  u  try  men  figure  to  little '  ad  van- 
ta^^r'.  Sir  John  Dick  plays  a  very  sorry 
part  imlccd,  but  he  had  always  been  on 
very  friendly  terms  with  the  Russian 
aulhurities,  and  especially  with  Orlof, 
Avlio  j)r()cured  for  him  the  much-valued 
(IcHorilion  of  the  Order  of  St.  Anne — 
tli(i  (Illy  instance  of  a  Russian  decora- 
tion l)(ing  conferred  on  an  English 
.sul»j'  <  t  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Sir  lohn  Dick  seems  to  have  been 
rcaiiy  to  do  anything  for  Orlof,  and  at 
(.n(<  liauded  over  to  him  Sir  William 
II  iiiiilton's  letter.  Up  to  this  moment 
Oi  1  i  had  been  unable  to  trace  the  move- 
iiKiiis  of  the  victim  he  was  hunting 
down.  Xow  he  knew  where  to  find  her. 
.V  lew  days  later  ho  was  able  to  send 
uord  to  the  Empress  Catharine  that  one 
(»f  his  olluers,  Khristenek  by  name,  had 
!('( 11  scut  to  Rome  to  trv  and  induce 


to  profler  her  his  sei 
told  him,  as  she  had 
she  did  not  require 
suspected  danger,  an 
aloof  from  the  toils, 
it  was  only  for  a  t 
later    she    yielded   t 
listened  to  Khristen 
accordance  with  it,  s( 
doom.     About  the  n 
after  having  had   h 
Jenkins,  from  whom 
2,000  ducats  on  hei 
set    out    for    Pisa, 
anxiously  awaiting  Ik 
he  received  her  with  1 
had  her  magnificentl} 
tained,  and  treated  1 
sonage.     The  suspici 
first  with  regard   to 
vanished,  and  before 
in  him  implicitly, 
learnt  to  love  him  ah 
be  wondered  at,  for  0 
finest  and  handsomes 
and  a  consummate  m 
making   love.      Intri 
turess   as   she  was, 
entirely  taken  in  by  1 
ment,  and   abandone 
with  as  enthusiaj^tic  a 
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muBt  leave  her  for  a  time.  His  useful 
ally,  Sir  John  Dick,  had  written  to  tell 
him  that  his  presence  at  Leghorn  was  ab- 
solutely necessary.  The  Princess  tried 
to  induce  him  to  stay  in  Pisa,  but  he 
told  her  that  it  was  impossible.  "  In  that 
case,"  she  said,  "  I  will  go  to  Leghorn 
with  you."  Orlof  wished  for  nothing 
better.  At  last,  he  felt,  she  was  on  the 
point  of  being  in  his  grasp. 

The  morning  after  her  arrival  at 
Leghorn,  Orlof  sent  a  message  to  Sir 
John  Dick,  to  say  that  he  was  coming 
to  dine  with  him;  and  in  the  after- 
noon he  appeared  with  Admiral  Greig 
and  several  other  friends.  With  him 
came  the  Princess,  who  was  received 
with  the  greatest  apparent  respect  by 
the  consul  and  his  w&e.  In  the  even- 
ing she  appeared  at  the  opera,  where 
she  was  naturally  the  centre  of  attrac- 
tion. Every  eye  was  turned  towards 
her,  and  to  almost  every  spectator  her 
position  must  have  seemed  a  most  envi- 
able one.  They  little  knew  that  she 
was  then  standing  on  the  threshold  of  a 
dungeon. 

The  next  morning  the  English  consul 
entertained  his  Enssian  friends  at  break- 
fast. The  Print- uss  was  the  queen  of 
the  feast,  every  one  striving  to  do  her 
honour,  and  none,  it  is  said^  more  than 
Lady  Dick  and  the  wife  of  Admiral 
Greig.  After  breakfast  the  conversation 
turned  on  the  subject  of  the  Eussian 
ships,  and  the  Princess  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  see  them.  Orlof  suggested  that 
she  should  pay  his  vessel  a  visit,  and 
she  consented  at  once.  The  Admiral's 
barge  was  got  ready,  and  the  whole 
party  embarked  in  it.  In  a  short  time 
Orlof  had  the  delight  of  seeing  his 
victim  set  foot  upon  the  deck  of  his 
flag-ship. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day.  The  waters 
of  the  bay  were  calm  and  bright,  and 
the  whole  spectacle  oflfered  to  the  poor 
adventuress  was  very  gay  and  enlivening. 
The  people  flocked  to  the  shore  in 
crowds  expecting  to  see  the  fleet  execute 
some  of  the  manoeuvres  to  which  Orlof 
had  accustomed  them,  and  pleasure- 
boats  came  off  .to  the  ships  in  numbers. 
The  Eussian  vessels  were  decked  out 


with  flags,  their  officers  appeared  on 
deck  in  full  uniform,  their  crews  manned 
the  yards,  and,  amidst  the  roar  of  can- 
non and  the  cheering  of  the  sailors,  the 
doomed  woman  was  received  on  board 
the  vessel  of  her  betrayer.  She  was  in 
high  spirits,  and  thorougbly  enjoyed  the 
brilliant  spectacle  got  up  in  her  honour. 
A  little  time  passed,  and  then  the  ves- 
sels began  to  manoeuvre.  The  Princess 
stood  looking  on  in  silence.  Suddenly 
she  heard  a  harsh  voice  demanding  from 
her  Polish  followers  their  swords.  She 
turned,  and  saw  that  Orlof  and  Greig 
had  disappeared,  and  that  in  their  place 
stood  a  file  of  soldiers  under  arms, 
whose  commanding  officer  was  in  the 
act  of  arresting  her  friends. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  1 "  she 
asked. 

"You  are  arrested  by  order  of  the 
Empress,"  was  the  reply. 

The  terrible  truth  suddenly  flashed 
upon  her  mind.  She  fainted  away,  and 
during  her  state  of  insensibility  she  was 
carried  down  to  the  cabin.  Her  fol- 
lowers were  removed  to  another  vessel 

When  she  recovered  her  senses,  and 
asked  for  Orlof,  she  was  told  that  he  also 
was  a  prisoner,  and  was  thus  induced  to 
believe  that  he  was  sharing  her  fate.  She 
fully  trusted  in  him  and  in  his  love  for 
her,  and  he  was  anxious  that  she  should 
not  be  undeceived,  for  he  feared  that  she 
might  commit  suicide  if  she  lost  all  hope, 
and  he  was  very  desirous  of  gratifying 
Catharine  by  providing  her  with  a  living 
victim.  Meanwhile  the  news  of  her  im- 
prisonment had  spread  far  and  wide,  and 
the  greatest  indignation  was  produced 
by  it  in  Leghorn.  Some  of  the  boats 
which  surrounded  the  Eussian  ships,  in 
spite  of  the  threats  of  the  sentries,  got 
near  enough  to  the  Admiral's  vessel  to 
enable  their  occupants  to  see  the  pale 
face  of  the  unfortunate  prisoner  at  one 
of  the  cabin  windows.  The  story  of 
Orlofs  audacity  and  treachery  became 
known  at  Pisa  and  at  Florence,  and  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  protested  vigo- 
rously against  the  act  of  violence  com 
mitted  within  his  realm.  But  the  Eus- 
sian Court  paid  no  attention  to  his 
protests. 


.  . ,  liivjtiuij,  aua  reiuamea  at  anchor  there 
1<  T  some  little  time.  It  was  during  this 
tay  in  English  waters  that  the  poor 
^\nInan  whom  Orlof  had  hetmyed  first 
Itaiiit  his  perfidy.  Up  to  that  moment 
-he  had  remained  tolerably  calm,  always 
jiopiug  that  he  would  manage  to  rescue 
lit  r.  But  at  last,  while  the  vessel  lay 
in  IMymouth  harbour,  the  full  trutli 
Avas  revealed  to  her,  and  she  was  made 
..ware  that  Orlofs  love  for  her  had  been 
feigned  throughout;  that  he  had  all 
along  been  merely  leading  her  on  to  her 
1  ate,  and  that  he  had  now  gone  to  Eussia 
in  order  to  daim  his  rewwrd  for  having 
ensnared  her.  And  this  was  the  man 
Avho  had  professed  each  devotion  to  her, 
whom  she  had  so  fondly,  so  blindly 
^(wed.  After  the  first  stunning  influence 
(1  the  shock  had  passed  away,  she 
iiiade  a  desperate  attempt  to  escape. 
An  English  vessel  was  lying  alongside 
the  Eussian  man-of-war  on  board  of 
wliich  she  was  confined,  and  she  tried, 
hut  tried  in  vain,  to  get  to  it  Then 
.si  10  attempted  to  fling  herself  into  the 
sea,  and  was  only  withheld  from  doing 
.so  by  force.  On  two  or  three  different 
occasions  she  tried  to  drown  herself,  and 
at  hist  Admiral  Greig  was  obliged  to  quit 
IHymouth  Eoads  sooner  than  he  had  in- 
tended, so  nervous  woo  Tm  o"k^v«*  at 


St.  Petersburg 
on  the  6th  of  - 
his  prisoner  o 
of  the  Petropav 
ducted  her  to 
the  Alexief  rav 

During  the  n 
are  delicious  at 
is  full  of  a  kind 
after  the    sun 
horizon,  and  lo 
the  sky  is  tingei 
amber  hues  on 
tired  of  gazing, 
side  of  the  rive 
are  bright  with  r 
the  fortress,  witl 
its  tall  and  gn 
against  the  easte: 
direary  it  must  h 
unfortunate  wor 
sunUght  began 
domes  and  spire 
passed  within  tb 
prison-house  fron 
never  to  emerge. 

As  soon  as  Ci 
enemy  was  at  last 
her  to  be  subjec 
tion,  in  hopes  tl 
thrown  upon  tb 
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where  some  one  gave  her  poison,  firom 
the  effects  of  which  she  suffered  for 
more  than  a  year;  that  she  was  .then 
sent  to  Bagdad,  where  a  rich  Persian 
took  charge  of  her  till  she  was  eleven, 
when    she  was   removed    to    Ispahan, 
where  she  passed  under  the  care  of  a 
Persian  prince,  who  told  her  that  she 
was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Empress 
Elizabeth  of  Eussia.     That  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  the  Prince  took  her  to 
Eussia,   and  thence   to   Germany  and 
England.      That  she  spent  two  years 
with  him  in  London,   and  afterwards 
went  to  Paris,  and  that  she  soon  after- 
wards met  the  Prince  of  limburg,  to 
whom  she  became  betrothed.    All  ^ese 
statements  she  repeated  many  times,  and 
it  was  found  impossible  to  obtain  any 
other  story  from  her.    This  obstinacy  on 
her  part  so  greatly  irritated  the  Empress 
that  she  wrote  to  Oalitsin,  telling  him 
to  have  recourse  to  "rigorous  measures" 
in  his  treatment  of  the  prisoner.     Ac- 
cordingly he  gave  orders  that  she  should 
be  put  upon  prison  fare,  and  have  only 
just  as  much  of  that  as  was  necessary 
to  sustain  life ;   that  her  servant-maid 
should  be  denied  access  to  her,  and  that 
an  officer  and  two  soldiers  should  be 
stationed   day  and  night  in  her  celL 
These  orders  were  earned  into  effect. 
For  two  days  and  two  nights  she  under- 
went the  indignity  of  being  continually 
watched  by  guards,  who  never  quitted 
her  for  a  moment.     All  that  time,  too, 
she   passed  without  taking   food;  for 
the  gruel  and  cabbage-soup,  which  were 
served  up  to  her  in  wooden  bowls,  were 
so  revolting  that  she  could  not  touch 
them.      Meantime  her  health  became 
rapidly  worse,   the   cough  from  which 
she  had  been  suffering  for  some  time 
increased,  and  she  began  to  spit  blood. 
At  last,  by  signs,  she  managed  to  ex- 
plain that  she  wished  to  send  a  letter 
to    the    Governor,   and   writing  mate- 
rials were  supplied  to  her.     On  receiv- 
ing her  letter,  which  contained  a  pathetic 
appeal  to  his  feelings  and  those  of  the 
Empress,  Galitsin  paid  her  a  visit,  and 
again  tried  to  extract  some  information 
from  her  as  to   her  accomplices,   but 
without  success,  although  he  went  so 


fjEir  as  to  threaten  her  with  "extreme 
measures."  On  leaving  her  cell  he  told 
her  that  she  must  not  expect  any  miti- 
gation of  the  hardships  she  had  lately 
endured,  though  in  reality  his  heart  was 
touched/by  her  sufferings. 

Galitsin  was  a  man  of  more  than 
usual  kindliness,  and  could  not  bear 
to  see  a  young  and  attractive  woman 
— one, ^moreover,  accustomed  to  an  easy 
and  luxurious  life — exposed  to  such  suf- 
ferings and  such  indignities  as  she  had 
to  undeigo.  She  was  also  evidently  in  a 
state  of  such  physical  and  mental  prostra- 
tion, that  her  life  did  not  seem  likely  to 
be  much  prolonged ;  and  so,  in  spite  of 
the  distinct  commands  of  the  Empress, 
he  found  himself  incapable  of  continu- 
ing the  "rigorous  measures"  which 
had  proved  so  fruitless.  Before  quit- 
ting the  fortress  he  gave  orders  that  the 
severity  of  her  treatment  should  be  miti- 
gated, and  that  the  sentries  should  no 
longer  be  stationed  inside  her  room. 

Meantime  her  two  Polish  fellow- 
prisoners  had  been  examined  by  Ga- 
litsin, and  every  means  taken  to  obtain 
some  useful  confession  from  them. 
One  of  them,  Domanski  by  name,  de- 
clared that  it  was  merely  love  for  her 
that  had  made  him  follow  in  her  train, 
and  that  even  now,  if  she  would 
marry  him,  he  should  consider  himself 
the  happiest  of  men ;  even  though  he 
had  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  A 
prison.  Some  hope  seems  to  have  been 
held  out  to  him  of  the  possibility  of 
such  marriage,  and  Galitsin  suggested 
the  idea  to  the  Princess — if  wo  may  be 
allowed  still  to  give  her  that  title — ^but 
she  treated  it  with  contempt,  saying 
that  Domanski  was  far  too  contemptible 
and  uneducated  a  man  for  her  to  think 
of  as  a  husband,  even  if  she  were  not 
bound  by  her  plighted  troth  to  the 
Prince  of  Limburg.  Galitsin  then 
tried  to  obtain  a  confession  from  her  by 
promising  that,  if  she  would  say  what 
her  origin  really  was,  she  should  be 
allowed  to  go  back  to  her  betrothed  in 
Germany.  For  a  time  she  seemed  to 
waver  in  her  denial  of  all  knowledge 
of  her  history,  and  promised  to  send 
GaUtsin  a  full  account  of  herself;  but 


_«vtj  IB  iigE  ax 

nil  jirobabte,  ao(t  it  ia  to  be  hoped  that 
it  is  not  true.  But  what  is  certain  is, 
Ui:ii  a  little  later,  in  the  month  of  No- 
vi'inl'iT,  she  bore  her  betrajer  a  son. 
TIli'  clillil  was  chriatened  in  the  priBou, 
aiLil  it  i.s  said  that  it  thrived,  and  even- 
tu.illy  (j'rew  up  to  man's  estate,  aud 
l>i'i:uiiiu  an  officer  of  ranit  in  the  Itussian 
serviif.  Anyhow,  ite  mother  did  not 
long  Mirvive  iU  birth.  Her  strength 
had  :iliogether  given  way  nnder  Iier 
suU'uriii^s.  For  she  had  stifTured  much, 
and  yi't  had  been  tieated  with  mnuh 
of  tUu  (lid  severity.  The  eoldiers  had 
been  brought  back  into  her  room,  in 
spite  of  the  pathetic  api>eal8  she  made 
to  tlic-  Empress,  saying,  as  she  well 
might,  that  the  consluit  presence  of 
men  beside  her  "  shocked  her  womanly 
nature."  The  consumption  which  had 
seiztjii  on  her  made  rapid  progress,  her 
cough  became  worse  and  worse,  and  at 
laijt  slic  lay  down  to  die.  A  priest  was 
sent  for,  who  exhorted  her,  as  upon 
the  threshold  of  the  grave,  to  make  full 
confession  of  her  aina  against  the  Era- 
press.  But  she  still  maintained  that  in 
'jhis  TL'3]iect  she  was  not  to  blame,  and 

ihe  priest  at  last  left  her  without  giving 

ler  absolution. 
On  the  15th  of  December,  1775.  sbo 


I  Lad  got  abo 
of  the  Emprew  Ehz. 

confinement  in  the  ; 
the  iunndation  a  stoi 
that  she  had  been  f 
tionally  deserted  in  hi 
been  drowned  by  the 

cell  in  which  the  i 
received  another  int 
a  young  Guiirdsman 
who  had  become  com 
political  conspiracy,  ai 
niately  esiled  to  Oi 
occupying  his  prison- 
fortress,  he  amused  I 
phering  the  inscription 
inmates  had  left  on  I 
day  he  observed  some  v 
the  panes  in  the  windo 
inspection  he  made  ou^ 
mio  Dio  I "  which  hud 
scratched  with  a  diami 
The  warder  told  him 
have  been  the  handiw 
aud  beautiful  lady,  wl 
the  cell  four  years  befor 
lost  trace  which  remai 
tence,  unlese  a  little  i 
into  consideration,  whii 
year  1828,  was  atillviai 
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BT    SEBASTIAN    EVANS,    LL.B. 

I  MIND  me  of  Toraise  in  Carmelide : — 

Plenary  court  "with  show  and  festival 
Held  King  Leodegan  that  Whitsuntide. 

By  noon  the  busy  cooks  had  served  in  hall 
Pottage  of  herbs  with  spiceries  and  wine, 

Boars'  heads  in  aigredouce  and  therewithal 
Herons  and  egrets  in  sauce  Gamelyne, 

Peacocks  in  pride  in  platters  of  pure  gold, 
And  swans  in  silver  served  with  galentine, 

Bakemeats  and  venison  and  a  store  untold 
Of  savoury  breads,  and  flesh,  and  fowl,  and  fish, 

Sallets  and  mortrews,  fritters  hot  and  cold. 
Creams,  cates,  and  jellies,  many  a  lordly  dish 

Of  pear  and  pippin,  comfit-caraways, 
Citron  and  dates — a  Cardinal  could  wish 

No  fairer  garnish  on  his  holy  days. 
And  after  every  course  the  Sewer  arrayed 

A  subtle  fSancy  of  Dame  Fortune's  ways : 
First,  BeUsaire  upon  his  throne  displayed; 

Next,  the  blind  lazar  cowering  by  the  wall; 
The  third,  in  tattered  weed,  a  b^gar-maid; 

And  last,  Cophetua's  bride  in  crown  and  pall. 
Dame  Fortune's  self  the  while,  in  midmost  place, 

Poising  her  gilded  limbs  on  her  swift  ball 
Above  the  mast-head,  with  a  silken  lace 

Bare  up  the  mainsail  of  an  ai^osy 
Of  beaten  silver,  that  in  hypocras 

Swam  idly,  all  becalmed  in  a  Eed  Sea, 
Among  the  isles  of  wafer-cake  in  sop. 

And  fair  aloft,  the  minstrel-gallery 
A  ceilure  starred  with  gold  did  overtop: 

And  ever  among,  the  quire  or  play^  or  sang 
With  citole,  sackbut,  sawtrey,  and  sweet  stop 

Of  clariner  and  comet,  and  the  clang 
Of  timbrels  and  of  tabors — pipe  and  lute 

With  their  wild  warble  thrilling  through  the  twang 
Of  harps  and  wail  of  melancholy  flute. 


Oinevra  looked  at  Artlmr,  but  the  grey 
Of  her  bright  eyne  knew  nought  of  lover's  fi 

And  when  they  met  not  hia,  the  rebel  bla 
Flushed  to  the  &di  tip  of  her  tingling  ear, 

As  there  before  him  teeth  on  lip  she  stood 
For  that  she  knew  she  showed  so  beautiful 

In  the  wild  tiiumph  of  that  sovraa  mood. 
And  grudged  that  he  should  see  not.     AVas  b 

And  drank  that  philtre  of  sweet  sound  in 
That  thus  he  looked  away,  nor  cared  to  lull 

The  divine  longing  of  love's  hunger-pain 
By  feeding  in  her  eyes  his  love  with  love? 

lie  saw  not,  —no  i     Nor,  though  he  stared  a 
Saw  he  the  banners  blazoned  bright  above 

The  starry  ceilure.     Not  until  the  atir 
After  the  song,  when  all  the  guests  'gan  move. 

Did  her  true  lover  think  to  look  at  her. 

And  then,  pardie,  her  eyes  were  otherwhere : 

For  lo,  post  triincheoDed  steward  and  cellarei 
WJio  stood  beside  the  cupboard,  mazed  with  cap 

Of  the  great  goblets  and  the  cupa  of  state. 
Limped  Tronc  the  jester,  with  a  Kaiser's  air. 

Hie  kingly  train  upborne  by  an  ape  oedat^  ^ 
And  four  white  poodles,  two  on  either  aide, 

Marching  upright,  but  sad,  as  if  the  fate 
Of  courtier-life  bore  hardly  on  their  piide. 

And  those  gay  silken  masquer  weeds  they  w 
Bepaid  not  hsJf  what  they  must  needs  abide 

As  hangers-on  to  majeety  so  poor. 
Long  laughter  nVmn^  '*■'  '" 
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All  taint  and  venom  from  the  fkerj  brim, 

And  humbly  proffered  her  new  lord.     But  he, 
Shamed  that  such  service  should  be  done  to  him 

By  her  who  was  his  worship,  bade  her  rise. 
"Nay,"  quoth  the  Sire,  "fair  knight^  in  life  and  limb 

"  We  are  all  thine.     Let  be,  the  girl  is  wise." 
Then  Arthur  drank  and  gave  her  back  the  cup; 

But  still  she  knelt  beside  him,  and  her  eyes 
Betrayed  no  signal  as  she  raised  them  up 

Of  woman's  art  in  the  child's  artlessness^ 
As  if  she  wondered  how  her  lord  should  sup. 

Yet  inly  knew  she  all  her  loveliness : 
The  pilch  of  velvet,  parted  white  and  blue, 

Eeversed  with  ermines  for  an  emperess. 
All  overt  on  the  sides,  where  shimmered  through 

The  kirtle's  silken  warp  with  weft  of  gold 
From  looms  of  Baldack — 0,  full  well  she  knew 

The  needled  broidery  wrought  on  every  fold, — 
Those  smiling  suns  above  and  sunflowers  three 

Under  each  sun,  with  faces  broad  and  bold 
Staring  upon  him  through  their  greenery 

Of  sheeny  leafage ;  all  along  the  hem 

3i  rtcnj  plus  bas  jeo  ne  nu  louriu  mt 
Figured  in  umber,  and  on  every  stem 

SoIUil  m'atlirt  on  scroll  of  argent  grain ; — 

The  glistening  girdle  brooched  with  pearl  and  gem, 
The  gipciere  silver-guarded  and  itB  chain, 

The  coronal  of  gold  and  golden  net, — 
Full  well  she  knew  she  wore  them  not  in  vain. 

But  knew  no  less  herself  was  mightier  yet. 
The  joyous  witchcraft  of  her  sunny  hair, 

The  spell  of  eyes  that  dimmed  the  eyes  they  met. 
Even  the  sigh  that  half  betrayed  how  fair 

The  rosy  promise  of  the  imperial  breast, 
Guising  an  art  to  tell  how,  pillowed  there, 

Her  love,  the  sovran  of  the  world,  might  rest 
In  empire  sweeter  than  the  sway  of  kings. 

So,  for  the  night  was  waxing,  host  and  guest 
Betook  them  to  their  chambers,  and  the  things 

"Which  showed  so  mighty  faded  while  they  slept 
Utterly  even  as  fond  imaginings, 

And  no  man  knew  that  he  had  laughed  or  wept. 
But  not  forgetful  of  sweet  life  they  lay. 

For  each,  almost  ere  midnight  tolled,  had  leapt 
Forth  from  his  couch  to  busk  him  for  the  day. 

Then  on  the  dais  a  carpet  of  fine  Tars 
Was  spread  in  hall,  where  grooms  and  pages  gay, 

With  tapers  twinkling  under  the  gold  stars. 
Lighted  the  bare-armed,  leathern-aproned  band 

Who  cased  us  in  our  harness  for  the  wars. 
And  'mid  the  clang,  a  squire  on  either  hand, 


Bidding  good  morrow :  "  Nay,"  quoth  she,  "  by 
Save  mine  own  hands,  eweet  Sire,  for  knighthooc 

Shalt  thou  be  armed  this  day." — With  that  shi 
Upon  the  kingly  cycladoun  of  lake 

The  hacketon  all  lined  with  eatcinet, 
Orfreyed  without  with  crescents  of  thin  gold 

Upon  the  buckskin;   next  the  solleret 
She  fitted  on  each  foot  with  fold  on  fold 

Of  overlapping  steel  and  toe-piece  keen. 
Like  scale  and  »ttng  of  hornet ;  next  in  hold 

She  locked  bis  thews  in  greaves  pf  damasked 
Of  ^filan ;   nest  the  cuissea  featinnaly 

She  hasped  upon  his  thigh,  and  fair  between 
Uuckled  the  knee-piece  underneath  the  knee  ; 

Vamhrace  and  brossart  next,  and  elbow-plnti' 
As  squire  who  knew  full  well  where  each  should 

Upon  hia  arms  ehe  jointed  in  due  state, 
And  shelled  the  shoulders  in  their  silver  scale. 

Then,  o'er  the  pourpoint,  heeding  not  the  weigh 
Deftly  she  donued  the  jesseraunt  of  mail ; 

And  over  that,  the  jupon,  blazoned  fair 
"With  fiery  dragon  awiudging  his  huge  tail. 

And  broidercid  bordure,  wrought  in  leafage  rare 
C)f  braided  strands  of  silk  incarnadine. 

Then  on  the  golden  glory  of  his  hair 
With  gently  stedfaat  hand  and  earnest  ej-no. 

As  if  she  offered  np  a  kingly  gift 
With  solemn  pageant  at  a  saintly  ehrine, 

With  arms  upstretched  before  him  did  she  lift 
The  bascinet  all  burnished,  rich  inlaid 

With  golden  damask,  then  ■with  finaeis  awift 
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Wherewith  to  gird  her  knightly  bachelor : 

Baldrick  and  hilt  and  scabbard, — not  a  gem 
But  flashed  with  virtue  for  a  conqueror: — 

This  ruby  once  on  Judith's  diadem 
Blazed  like  a  star — that  diamond  clasp  of  yore 

Girdled  the  Wise  King  in  Jerusalem  : 
Yet  all  not  worthier  than  the  blade  they  bore, 

Forged  in  the  caverns  of  the  Enchanted  Lake 
By  Weland,  snapped  and  forged  again  thrico  o'er, 

Graven  with  names  whereat  the  foul  fiends  quake 
In  potent  rune  and  mystic  sign  enscroUed; 

Then  for  the  first  time  did  the  fair  hand  shake, 
Yet  tongued  the  buckle  smoothly  on  the  fold 

And  the  rich  ends  in  a  loose  knot  let  fall. 

So  rose  she,  proudly  smiling  to  behold 

Her  knight  and  king,  how  comely  and  how  tall 
He  showed  in  that  fair  labour  of  her  hand. 

Yea,  and  beside  her  others  smiled  in  hall ; 
For  watching  the  sweet  pair  anigh  did  stand 

Her  sire  and  Merlin,  with  such  thoughts  as  stir 
Old  hearts  at  sight  of  young  love,  'mid  a  band 

Of  gaping  losels,  page  and  armourer. 

Then  spake  old  Merlin  with  his  sour-sweet  smile. 

By  name  to  Arthur,  but  as  much  to  her: — 
"Fair  sir,  in  Logress,  in  the  minster-aisle 

"  Of  sweet  Saint  Steven  erst  thou  didst  receive 
"  At  pious  Dubric's  hand  the  name  and  style 

"Of  a  true  knight,  but  now  thou  wouldst  achieve 
"  A  dearer  honour — now  almost  'tis  thine 

"  To  be  love-knighted.     By  this  lady's  leave 
**One  thing  alone  is  lacking." — Her  full  eyne 

Ginevra  flashed  upon  that  wizard  grey, 
As  Arthur  asked :  "  What  lacketh,  master  mine  ? 

"  No  rite  shall  fail  my  chivalry  this  day 
"From  whence  I  date  my  knighthood,  for  till  this 

"  I  have  but  jested."     Then  quoth  Merlin  :  "  Nay, 
"  'Tis  but  a  trifle, — let  the  lady  kiss, 

"  And  thou,  fair  sir,  art  knight  for  evermore  ! " 
"  Sweet  Sire,"  quoth  she,  "  King  Arthur  shall  not  mis-s 

"  For  gift  so  small  his  knighthood.     If  my  lore 
"  Be  nothing  in  this  matter,  pardon  me : 

"Yet  as  to  kisses,  I  am  not  so  poor 
"That  I  can  spare  none."     Then  full  maidenly 

Her  rosy  lips  she  lifted  to  her  lord 
And  kissed  him  in  all  stateliness ;  but  he 

Caught  her  in  both  arms  and  without  a  word 
Eepaid  the  kiss  thrice  o'er  and  thrice  to  boot. 

0,  but  no  rune  nor  gem  on  belt  or  sword 
Could  stay  the  treml)ling  that  from  head  to  foot 

Shook  the  new  knight  in  that  encounter  sweet, 
No  harness  ward  the  wound  from  his  heart's  root. 


.  ...„.  usocu,  ana  we  who  saw  tbem 
Look  back  and  see  tbem  stiU  with  rocb  deep 

Aa  maketb  old  men  weep  at  sight  of  blisa ; 
Still  feel  the  whisper  which  we  could  not  hex 

"All  eyes  are  staring — loose  me  after  this." 
So  slipped  she  from  his  arms  with  gracious  cb 

Ruil^ly  for  maiilen  shame,  yot  not  the  less 
Proud,  not  alone  of  her  own  knight  sans  peer. 

But  proud  that  all  should  see  that  fond  car? 

Tlicn  Arthur  turned  as  one  but  half  awake, 

Drunken  with  that  dee]i  draught  of  lovelines 
Pazed  with  hia  dreania  of  conquest  for  her  naki 

And  blisB  to  be.     But  when  hin  eye  did  ligh 
On  her  sad-smiling  eire,  a  flush  'gan  break 

Into  his  brow,  with  love's  own  wanneae  white 
j^d  when  beyond  he  felt  tho  glittering  blue 

Of  Merlin's  eye,  he  crimsoned  through  outrigh 
For  well  that  bridegroom  knew  that  Merlin  kne' 

Hia  lawless  other  lovo  and  its  wild  ain, — 
Sin  unto  death,  even  though  all  else  bo  true. 

But  Merlin  spake:  " Hereiifter  thou  shait  win 
"  Glory  undying,  such  as  never  yet 

"  Was  e'er  achieved  by  prince  or  paladin. 
"Yea,  there  be  mighty  names  that  men  forget, 

"And  all  our  life  is  but  a  little  space, 
"And  soon  we  shall  lie  still  for  all  our  fret, 

"  Oar  day  is  short,  and  night  cornea  on  npace, 
■'  And  tlien  wa  shall  not  know  sorrow  nor  bliss, 

"  iJfoT  toil  nor  rest,  nor  recollect  the  face 
■■  Of  man  nor  woman.     Vet  by  that  sweet  kiss 

"To  the  world's  i-nH  »- ■-  " 
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• 

So  Merlin  spake,  and  we,  who  stood  in  hall, 

"Were  mute  for  musing.     But  Ginevra  then 
As  one  whom  joy  and  doubt  at  once  o'erwhelm. 

Hearing  how  he,  her  lord,  should  come  agen. 
Yet  nought  of  her,  the  lady  of  his  realm, — 

Stepped  forth  once  more  and  with  firm  hand  did  don 
Over  the  knight's  steel  cap  the  kingly  helm. 

Windowed  and  pranked  with  gold,  and  thereupon 
A  chaplet  wrought  with  leaf  of  lily  and  vine. 

Beaten  in  gold; — a  Jew's-work  pentagon 
Under  each  foil,  inwrought  with  subtle  twine 

Of  stones  of  empire  on  the  sheeny  rim. 
Then  Merlin  came,  saying:  "The  last  is  mine," 

And  set  above  the  helm  a  crest  to  dim 
All  gold  and  gemwork  flash  they  as  they  might; 

The  Dragon-royal,  through  whose  every  limb 
The  lifeblood  beat  in  pulses  of  quick  light; 

Yet  stirred  it  not,  save  that  its  snaky  tail 
It  curled  in  glancing  folds,  and  fiery  bright 

It  breathed  a  flame,  red-mirrored  in  the  mail. 

So  strode  the  King  full  kingly  to  the  gate, 

Where  in  gay  trappings  o'er  the  burnished  scale 
Bridged  by  the  saddle,  his  tall  steed  did  wait 

And  neighed  to  greet  his  monarch  as  he  strode 
And  swung  into  the  stirrups  in  all  state. 

Sadly  those  lovers  each  bade  each  to  God; 
For  glory  is  sweet  but  love  is  loth  to  go; 

And  through  the  straight  lane  clattering  forth  we  rode 
With  folded  gonfanons  and  lances  low. 


111.  Rivpet  DeTcauhin  lanes  were  fn- 
until  with  the  odour  of  fellen  leaves, 

iijil  till'  I'venings  began  to  close  in  chilly 
iii'l  iiii^ly.  At  the  Court  and  at  the 
IIi'I  rinh  family  had  returned  to  its 
:li-i  ;;-;iPitii'iI  ways;  much  to  Julia's  dia- 

]''"r,  nt  the  Court,  Mrs.  Vivian  could 
1n'  iiiiK-h  more  constantly  by  her  son's 
J'i'b'  tliun  in  London ;  and  although 
■liilia  took  credit  to  herself  for  never 
hiivinfi  lot  slip  an  opportunity  during 
her  stiiy  at  Hyde  Park  Gardens,  for  all 
the  good  she  had  done  she  might  as  well 
have  stayed  at  home.  The  Haronet 
serrned  as  far  from  the  point  to  which 
slif  wished  to  bring  him  as  ever. 

Till'  first  thing  she  heard  when  she 
i^ot  lirtck  to  Wombury  was  that  Herbert, 
iiinv  explain  Waldron,  was  in  England; 
iiiiil  fiinhor,  that  it  was  shrewdly  guessed 
he  hail  Knina  back  to  get  a  wife.  The 
Ailiiiiriil  h^d  taken  a  fancy  to  Herbert ; 
n  tine  fellow,  he  said,  now  that  he  had 
Ii^iil  111.!  nonsense  knocked  out  of  hira  : 
nnil  he  wrote  and  asked  hira  to  come 
iloii  iL  and  fipond  Septeratter  at  Wembury. 
■'Wi'  cjin  get  some  shooting  over  the 
3,"  he  Boid,  "and  amuse 


the  IVl 


r  T/'iiia  had  extended  to  the  Admiral 


down  aomewhae  BMi 

drop  in  and  see  each 

sighed,  looking  round 
daughters,  growing  np 
and  never  a  one  amc 
would  ever  be  worth  1 

"If  either  of  them 
in  my  barometrical  reac 
"  that  would  be  eomi 
no  good  to  flak  them  ; 
got  to  understand  th 
foola."  And  then  he 
ho  thought  what  a  cor 
have  been.     Henriette 

"  Papa,  dear,  is  anyt 
Her  voice  had  a  aymj: 
very  different  to  the  c 
had  learned  to  say,  "I 
face  had  lost  its  wi 
although  she  was  as  ] 
thinner,  if  possible. 

The  Admiral  brigh 
she  spoke.  "Xo,  m, 
nothinj;." 

lint  Lizzy,  pert  as  a  e 
"  Papa'e  afraid  that 
will  be  falling  in  love 
etta."  She  did  not  inl 
hear,  but  he  did,  and 
would  have  ordered  he 
in  a  rage.    But  one  da 
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longed  to  it  so  many  years,  I  think 
you  would  miss  it  if  you  gave  it  up. 
Couldn't  I  help  you,  Papa  ?  " 

"  What  should  you  know  about  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  but  I  do ;  just  a  little.  Jack 
likes  all  those  scientific  things ;  and  I 
have  got  a  little  barometer  that — that 
he  gave  me,  in  my  own  room.  And  I 
look  at  it  every  morning  and  evening  at 
eight  o'clock,  and  he  does  the  same. 
And  then  we  compare  notes." 

"Oh,  so  that  is  what  you  write  to 
each  other  about  1  How  interesting !  '* 
said  Lizzy. 

This  time  the  Admiral  growled 
"Leave  the  room.  Miss!"  The  next 
minute  they  heard  her  laughing  in 
Julia's  room  overhead.  "  Lisubordina- 
tion !"  Henrietta  heard  her  father  mutter, 
amongst  other  inaudible  growlings.  And 
presently,  "  Why  do  you  allow  such  be- 
haviour 1  Why  don't  they  show  you 
the  respect  due  to  an  elder  sister?  I 
believe  it  is  your  own  fault  1 " 

"I  daresay  it  is,"  said  Henrietta 
hastily,  not  caring  to  contradict  and  so 
prolong  a  distasteful  subject  "  But  if 
they  do  laugh  at  me,  they  are  very  kind 
to  me  all  the  same,  so  I  need  not  care." 
And  then  she  cunningly  plunged  into 
matters  meteorological,  and  asked  all 
manner  of  questions  about  aneroids,  wet 
bulbs,  and  atmospherical  pressure,  till 
she  had  fairly  set  the  Admiral  off  on  his 
favourite  hobby,  and  made  him  quite 
happy  and  oblivious  for  a  few  minutes ; 
until  he,  through  Henrietta's  dropping 
her  needle,  suddenly  remembered  to 
whom  he  had  been  holding  forth ;  a 
mere  girl !  A  crocheting,  embroidering, 
gossiping  animal ! 

"  Dear  me,  Henrietta,"  he  said,  sigh- 
ing again,  "  what  a  pity  it  is  you  are  not 
a  boy!" 

There  was  something  so  truly  pathetic 
in  the  way  he  said  this,  that  Henrietta 
did  not  feel  in  the  least  inclined  to  turn 
it  into  joke. 

"  Dear  Papa,  I  wish  I  were,  for  your 
sake,"  was  all  she  said. 

Julia  sat  in  her  room  upstairs,  writing 
a  subtle  little  note  to  her  cousin  Her- 
bert. He  had  written  openly  to  her, 
complaining     of     her     unaccountable 
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*  silence, — unaccountable  except  as  de- 
noting change  in  her  feelings, — ^and 
entreating  her  to  be  kind  and  explain. 

"  If  that  man  does  not, — will  not," — 
and  she  shot  a  glance  out  of  window 
towards  Vivian  Court — a  glance  with 
more  of  hate  than  love  in  it ;  but  the 
hate  in  it  was  not  for  the  house,  but 
for  the  man,  who  would  not — "if  it 
is  so,  I  must  e'en  take  Herbert,  poor 
fool,  who  loves  me.  For  marry  I  must, 
before  my  next  birthday.  So,  were  he 
fifty  times  a  cousin,  and  Papa  fifty 
admirals — stop,  though  !  I'll  wait  till 
Sir  Louis  has  married  somebody  else; 
1  won't  give  up  hope  till  then  .  .  . 
He  will  tire  me  to  death  with  his 
antiquarian  lore  ;  I  shall  hate  him  be- 
fore the  honeymoon  is  half  over.  Poor 
Herbert !  I  wish  he  were  rich  .  .  .  But 
I  can't  be  a  poor  man's  wife,  I  can't. 
I  must  have  things  nice  and  pretty 
about  me."  Then  she  read  her  note 
once  or  twice  and  sealed  it.  She  would 
ride  into  the  town  to-morrow,  and  post 
it  privately. 

A  ring  was  heard  at  the  front  door 
as  she  was  putting  it  away  in  her  desk. 
Peeping,  she  saw  an  old  crony  of  her 
father's.  Admiral  Henley,  and  his  wife, 
standing  on  the  step.  They  were  two 
tiresome  people,  not  worth  cultivating, 
and  she  resolved  to  keep  out  of  their 
way.  She  put  on  her  hat,  and  went 
for  a  walk,  supposing  they  would  be 
gone  by  the  time  she  came  back.  But 
Mrs.  Henley  and  Mrs.  Maurice  had  not 
met  for  a  long  time,  and  there  was  an 
unusually  large  budget  of  gossip  to  be 
delivered  on  both  sides ;  and  when 
Julia  re-entered  the  hall,  she  saw 
through  the  half-open  door,  Mrs. 
Henley,  the  Admiral,  and  her  mother, 
all  standing  in  a  row  before  the  great 
orange  sunset,  which  had  been  hung 
above  the  sideboard  in  the  dining-room 
instead  of  a  dingy  sea-piece. 

Mrs.  Maurice  was  saying,  in  the  most 
emphatic  manner,  "Yes,  I  assure  you, 
she  only  admired  it,  in  a  casual  way,* 
you  know,  and  he  got  it  for  her  without 
saying  a  word.     So  kind,  wasn't  it  1 " 

"Meant  for  something  better  than 
kind,  I  should  say,"  rejoined  the  old 
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-  I  ji^ii  only  mUM  it  the  mon  con- 
ih^'^i\<',    I   think,"  nid  15a.  Henley. 

"  I  '<1i;l!1  have  to  congratulate  you  before 
hm^,  1  iloii't  doubt." 

'■  ( )f  tooree,"  Bays  Mrs.  Maurice, 
<[\uU-  innocently,  "we  never  know  what 
is  ^'1  >i  iii;  tn  hapjien  in  this  world.  J!ut  I 
iloij't  Lliicik  thete  ia  more  than  a  friimdly 
fotilinc;  on  both  aides.  Please  don't 
hint  at  such  a  thing,  because  my  hus- 
hnii^I  ivould  not  like  it.  If  anything 
is  t^ninft  on,  we  shall  oil  know  by 
an.l  hy." 

Juliii  had  stood  at  the  door  by  which 
s)ic  had  entered,  listening  to  this  con 
lersation.  She  turned  hack,  and  wont 
up  tliD  back  staircaee  to  liec  own  room, 
smiling  to  horeolf. 

"  Thnnks,  my  dear  Mamma,  for  your 
nioriiing'a  work,"  she  said,  aa  she 
watched  the  forms  of  the  two  visitors 
receding  behind  the  trees  that  hid  the 
road  closQ  to  the  house  in  summer,  but 
were  daily  losing  more  of  their  leafy 

'■  Somebody  used  to  say — Napoleon, 
wasn't  it  1 — tjiat  if  you  wanted  to  make 
a  lie  history,  you  had  only  to  get  it 
believed  for  four'Oiid-twenty  hours.     I 


hare  it  all  orer  the  nei( 
Sir  Lonia  ia  paying  at< 
She  is  juat  the  woman  1 
a  pity  you  showed  hei 

Bill" 

Mrs.  Maurice's  face 
trenio  bRwilderment.  ' 
he  had  given  you  a  vi 
I  don't  think  they  co 
paying  att«ntion  to  on< 
the  otiier.  Bosidea — as 
Henley  —  nobody  kno 
happen  in  this  world, 
attentive,  there  is  no  ( 
is  always  sending  you 
and  oul«f-the-way  boi 
messages.     As  I  said,  ni 

"Oh,  Mamma,  Mam 
laughed,  "  how  blind  j 
you  think  that  game, 
books  would  ever  make 
dear  old  Jack.  "Why, 
you  see  that  Sit  Louis's 
only  proceeds  from  the  '\ 
being  engaged  to  Jackl' 

Mrs,  Maurice  reflected, 
very  odd  that  had  never 
before,  and  perhaps  she 
Mrs,  Benley. 
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many  who  has  made  me  a  present^  and  I 
daresay  lie  won't  be  the  last,  either. 
And  if  I  worried  myself  about  what 
people  said,  I  should  have  grown  grey  by 
this  time." 

Henrietta  looked  pained.  "  Oh,  Ju, 
I  wish  you  wouldn't  talk  in  that  way. 
You  ought  not — if  one  of  the  children 
were  here " 

"  But  neither  of  them  are  here,"  Julia 
retorted,  "and  they  can't  be  listening 
either,  for  they  are  with  Miss  Brydges  ; 
so  your  caution  is  thrown  away." 

"  Hush,  I  hear  Sir  Louis  coming  up 
the  path,  and  he  has  somebody  with 
him,"  said  Henrietta. 

Julia  gave  a  look  at  herself  in  the 
mirror,  and  then  took  her  station  quite 
naturally  by  her  sister's  sofa.  Presently 
Mrs.  Maurice  was  called  away  to  the 
drawing-room.  "  I  suppose  ho  is  come 
to  make  a  formal  call,"  said  she,  as  she 
left  the  room.  Julia  sat  still,  uncertain 
whether  she  would  go  or  stay.  It  were 
better,  if  possible,  to  see  him  in  Hen- 
rietta's parlour ;  for  he  unbent  himself 
in  her  presence  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  even  in  his  own  bouse,  with  people 
whom  he  was  anxious  to  please.  But 
she  would  not  let  him  go  without  show- 
ing herself.  Her  sister  asked  if  she  was 
going  to  the  drawing-room.  "  No,"  she 
said ;  "  if  he  wants  to  see  me,  he  can 
come  here."  And  Henrietta  was  won- 
dering silently  at  the  resentful  tone  of 
this  speech,  when  Mrs.  Maurice  came 
back  in  a  hurry. 

"  It's  Mrs.  Vivian,  dear,  as  well  as  Sir 
Louis,  and  they  both  want  to  see  you. 
They  say  they  haven't  seen  you  for  an 
age. 

"That  has  been  their  own  fault  en- 
tirely," said  Julia  scornfully,  looking 
up  from  her  embroidery. 

Mrs.  Vivian  monopolized  Henrietta 
for  five  minutes,  and  then  let  her  son 
have  his  eay,  and  turned  to  Julia. 

"  It  is  quite  an  age  siuce  I  saw  you,  my 
dear  ;  but  if  you  only  knew  how  I  have 
been  engaged  !  A  house  full  of  people, 
and  talk,  talk,  talk,  from  morning  till 
night.  Oh,  I'm  so  glad  to  get  a  peep 
at  your  dear  sister  in  her  little  room 
again !     Dear  Mrs.  Maurice,  I  am  going 


to  ask  you  for  some  tea,  here  in  this 
dear  little  room,  all  cosy  and  snug." 

Meanwhile  Sir  Louis  was  saying  to 
Henrietta,  "Miss  Maurice,  I  have 
brought  you  two  partridges,  killed,  I 
beg  to  observe,  by  my  own  hands  and 
not  by  proxy.  I'm  an  awfully  bad  shot, 
as  you  know,  but  I'm  improving.  You 
should  just  see  the  Admiral's  face  when 
I  miss  my  bird.  It  is  a  mixture  of  pity 
and  contempt  that  would  altogether  an- 
nihilate me,  if  I  didn't  take  the  ludicrous 
view." 

"  Papa  thinks  he  has  lost  his  day  if 
he  doesn't  make  a  good  bag,  I  know," 
said  Henrietta.  "  I  shall  like  the 
birds  very  much,  Sir  Louis,  and  I  hope 
you  will  improve,  and  shoot  me  some 
more." 

"  Here  they  are,"  said  he,  fumbling  at 
his  pockets.  "  I  wasn't  going  to  carry 
them  in  my  hand,  for  I  knew  that  no- 
body would  believe  I  had  shot  them.  I 
told  my  mother  so,  and  she  was  in  such 
a  rage  with  me.  She  likes  to  think  me 
an  omnipotent  sort  of  fellow,  you  see." 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Vivian !  Well,  Sir  Ix>ms, 
I  think  two  birds  a  very  fair  beginning. 
Indeed,  I  believe  there  is  nothing  you 
could  not  do,  if  you  only  gave  yourself 
time." 

Strange  !  that  very  thing  had  Estelle 
said  to  him  one  day;  in  almost  the 
same  words.  Stranger  still,  Henrietta's 
face  as  she  spoke,  and  especially  the 
kind  look  of  her  eyes,  reminded  him 
vividly  of  Estelle.  And  yet  Henrietta's 
fiice  was  faded,  and  Estelle's  fresh  and 
beautiful.  Certain  it  was  that  there 
was  a  likeness,  and  that  was  what  drew 
him  towards  Henrietta;  it  was  like 
getting  glimpses  of  his  darling's  ghost 
He  went  on,  looking  at  the  face. on 
the  sofa.  "  You  should  have  seen  the 
Admiral's  face  whenever  I  missed  !  I 
assure  you.  Miss  Maurice,  it  had  exactly 
the  same  look  that  your  sister  Lizzy's 
had,  the  first  and  only  time  I  over  at- 
tempted to  dance  with  her." 

"  Sir  Louis,  will  you  come  for  your 
tea,  or  shall  I  bring  it  to  you  over 
there?"  said  Julia,  who  thought  he  had 
talked  quite  long  enough  to  Henrietta. 

Sir  Louis  got  up   and  went  to  the 
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could  between  herself  and  Sir  Lonis. 
Supposing  Dr.  Vandeleur  could  not  or 
would  not  come  to  them,  she  knew  that 
the  only  way  of  disposing  of  Herbert 
quietly  would  be  by  pleading  an  engage- 
ment. But  she  preferred  that  he  should 
stay  away  altogether.  tShe  had  enough 
on  her  mind,  she  thought,  without  the 
twinges  that  the  sight  of  him  would 
give  her  torpid  conscience.  So  she 
smoothed  her  face  into  as  much  serenity 
as  she  could,  and,  as  they  rode  along, 
unfolded  her  plan  to  Sir  Louis  as  if  it 
were  Henrietta's;  touching  playfully 
on  the  necessity  of  managing  dear 
Papa's  odd  little  fancies,  and  on  the 
long  trouble  of  her  sister's  youth.  Sir 
Louis  did  not  say  how  unnatural  he 
thought  it  that  any  management  should 
be  required  in  the  case,  but  he  knew 
Vandeleur  too  well  to  suppose  that  he 
would  invite  himself  to  a  house  where 
there  would  be  no  real  welcome  from 
its  head — even  for  Henrietta's  sake. 
He  said : 

**  I  don't  think  mf/  speaking  to  Van- 
deleur would  be  the  slightest  usa 
When  he  comes  down.  Miss  Maurice 
can  talk  him  over.  I'll  give  him  up  to 
her  without  grumbling,  I  promise  you, 
although  I  have  been  expecting  his  visit 
most  eagerly.  As  it  is,  I  daresay  he 
would  desert  me  the  best  part  of  the 
day,  and  only  do  me  the  honour  to 
sleep  at  the  Court." 

But  Julia  wanted  the  spare-room 
occupied.  "  I  know  Hen  would  never 
ask,  for  fear  of  being  refused.  Although 
she  is  so  good,  she  is  terribly  proud." 

"  Then  why  don't  you  ?  You  will  be 
his  sister-in-law,"  said  straightforward 
Sir  Louis. 

"  Yes,  I  suppose.  But  I  don't  know 
him ;  no,  not  half  as  well  as  I  do  yon. 
!N^ow  how  could  I  say  to  him,  'Dr.  Vande- 
leur, my  sister  wishes  you  very  much  to 
come  and  stay  at  our  house.  I  know 
you  ought  to  have  been  invited,  but 
Papa  is — ^well — odd  ;  and  won't  do  it, 
and  Mamma  will  never  think  of  sug- 
gesting it  to  him.  But  if  you  write  and 
say  you  are  coming  down.  Papa  will  be 
obliged  to  say  that  he  will  be  glad  to 
eee  you,* — and  so  he  will  when  the  first 


awkwardness  has  passed  off — ^but  how 
could  I  say  this  to  a  person  who  is  a 
mere  stranger?" 

''Think  for  one  moment^  and  you 
will  see  that  I  could  as  little  say  with 
propriety  to  Vandeleur  anything  imply- 
ing a  want  of  hospitality  on  tlie  part  of 
your  father.  I  think  the  best  plan  would 
be  for  Miss  Maurice  to  come  and  stay 
with  my  mother  for  a  little  while.  That 
will  make  things  pleasant  for  everybody, 
wiUitnot?" 

"You  are  too  kind,"  Julia  mur- 
mured, keeping  down  her  anger  at  the 
failure  of  her  plan,  yet  not  so  entirely 
but  that  her  voice  shook.  Was  there 
no  other  way?  she  thought  again  and 
again,  as  they  continued  their  ride  in 
silence.  Henrietta  would  accept  the 
invitation  but  too  eagerly,  and  instead 
of  one  there  would  be  two  spare  bed- 
rooms. Had  the  children  all  had  the 
measles?  Or  was  there  such  a  thing 
as  scarlet-fever  going  about — hoo])ing- 
cough  they  were  too  old  for ;  was  there 
anything  that  could  be  magnified  into 
an  epidemic  ?  She  resolved  that  if  all 
failed,  she  would  sham  illness  herself, 
and  be  lodged  in  the  spare-room,  because 
it  was  larger  than  her  own.  Yes,  that 
would  she  do,  unless  Sir  Louis  himself 
rendered  it  needless.  Pending  this 
cogitation,  they  rode  through  the  town 
and  dismounted  at  the  hotel  Kight 
glad  was  Julia  to  see  and  bow  to  a  party 
of  men  lounging  about  the  entrance ; 
partners  and  admirers  all  of  them.  Sir 
Louis  promised  to  be  ready  at  three 
o'clock,  and  then  they  separated,  he  to 
find  out  the  whereabouts  of  an  Aus- 
tralian mummy,  reported  to  be  for  sale ; 
she  to  pay  visits,  hear  the  news,  and  give 
her  di^maker  an  instalment  of  her 
long-running  account,  preparatory  to  the 
ordering  of  fresh  dresses. 

She  had  no  small  number  of  hints 
and  inuendoes  to  parry  during  her  round 
of  calls,  all  proceeding  from  the  fSact  of 
her  having  been  seen  riding  with  Sir 
Louis  Vivian,  and  on  a  horse  which 
had  belonged  to  Lady  Caroline.  Otlier 
ladies,  visitors  at  the  Court,  had  done 
the  same,  but  never  teU-ci-teUy  the  gos- 
sips averred.  To  a  woman  of  Henrietta's 


It  iva::  tiic  t'ashionjtble  honr  for  people 
who  likoil  frangipane  and  hot  patties, 

:iu'I  till'  ^<hopwas  full,  as  she  had  hoped 
J'.  iviiti]il  be.  She  ordered  a  cup  of 
ilii"'-i];\to,  and  sat  in  the  room  behind 
ihf^  -li.ii>  while  she  drank  it,  so  that  tho 
llaroiiil  might  be  forced  to  inquire  for 
litr  of  Miss  Warren.  Then  she  asked 
I'or  i>i'Tt  and  ink,  opened  her  letter 
to  lli'ibert,  and  added  tho  words, 
"  W'c  are  expecting  Dr.  Vandelniir, 
Ilcnrittla's  intended,  to  make  a  short 
stay  down  here.  I  am  ao  sorry  you 
cannot  nipet ;  ho  ia  a  very  clever  XonJon 
physician,  and  you  would  have  taken 
no  harm  by  censulting  him  for  your 
ague.  I!ut,  nnfortuaatoly,  this  house 
is  small,  and  we  cannot  manage  more 
than  one  spare  room."  As  she  was 
rcplncino;  tho  sheet  in  a  freah  envelope, 
she  heard  Sir  Louis's  voice  inqniring  for 
her.  The  asaistant  replied,  and  he  sat 
down,  Fajiug  he  was  in  no  hurry.  From 
behind  tho  mualin  curtain  she  saw  a 
distant  neighbour,  a  country  gentleman 
named  Stratton,  enter  with  two  chubby 
boys,  supply  each  with  buna,  and  turn 
to  spealv  to  Sir  Xouis.  First,  about  a 
ca-sc  which  had  come  before  him  on  the 


KgypHati  minnmy  " 

"Wretched  mother 
wbiapered  to  himself. 
was  wretched,  how  in  i 
tnne  was  a  dried-np  J 
to  put  her  into  good  ap 

Seeing  his  look  of  b 
Louis  roared  out  bene 
to  be  addeJ  to  tho  Ci 
the  Mu-se-nm — though 
tinned  in  a  more  rapid 
"  on  earth  could  posses, 
that  ill -arranged  conglo 
and  ends  a  museum,  il 
to  say,  I  have  writtei 
again  raising  his  voit 
for  a  person  who  un 
things,  to  come  down  t 
set  all  the  rubbish  in  o 
and  by  yon  will  see  a 
tho  better.  At  prcseni 
a  Inmher-room  than  a  ^ 

Mr.  Stratton  caught 
Baronet's  speech  as  to 
competent  person  ws 
London,  and  that  all  tl 
be  consigned  to  the  li 
poratory  to  a  great  chai 

"Oh!  ah  I  yes.     I' 
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'^  That  Mrs.  Vivian  cared  no  more  than 
the  Mewstone  as  long  as  the  place  was 
kept  in  proper  order,  and  she  was 
allowed  to  retain  her  rooms  on  the 
south  side." 

Wishing  to  put  a  stop  to  Mr.  Strat- 
ton's  interrogatories,  Sir  Louis  walked 
to  the  opposite  counter,  and  spoke 
again  to  the  confectioner,  who  bustled 
to  the  back  of  the  shop  and  told  her 
assLttant  to  tell  Miss  Maurice  Sir  Louis 
Vivian  was  waiting  for  her. 

"  And  when  are  all  these  alterations 
to  take  place?"  Mr.  Stratton  inquired 
with  an  affectation  of  extreme  mystery, 
as  Julia  appeared  at  the  door  of  the 
private  dining-room. 

"Why,  immediately;  at  least  as 
soon  as  I  can  get  a  competent  person 
from  London." 

"In  May?  Oh,  ah!"  and  Mr. 
Stratton  walked  up  to  Julia,  shook 
hands  with  her  warmly,  and  insisted  on 
crossing  the  road  to  the  hotel  with 
them,  to  put  her  on  her  horse. 

"  I  ain't  a  bit  surprised,  my  dear, 
not  a  bit ;  my  wife  saw  it  coming — oh, 
long  ago.  I'm  glad  of  it.  I'm  uncom- 
monly glad  to  see  one  of  you  settled ; 
so  many  daughters,  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  you  know.  Excuse  me,"  he 
went  on,  as  he  examined  stirrup  and 
girth — "excuse  me,  my  dear.  I'm  a 
plain  man,  and  knew  your  father,  bless 
me,  when  ho  was  a  young  spark  of 
nineteen  ;  little  he  thought  then  that 
he  would  be  an  admiral,  and  father  to 
such  a  handsome  daughter  as  you." 

Julia  prudently  answered  all  this  by 
a  smile  and  nod,  and  rode  off,  well 
pleased  with  her  morning's  work,  and 
particularly  with  Mr.  Stratton's  con- 
gratulation, which  might  help  the  thing 
to  become  true,  she  thought.  There 
was  enough  in  the  paragraph  she  had 
added  to  Herbert's  letter  to  keep  him 
away  a  while  longer;  and  even  a  day 
might  make  a  great  difference  now.  So 
she  smiled  brightly  on  Sir  Louis,  who, 
however,  only  spoke  once,  during  this 
long  ride,  and  that  was  to  tell  her  to 
bring  her  sisters  to  the  Court  soon,  and 
show  them  the  new  mummy. 


.     CHAPTER  XXXI. 

WHAT  THE  SPIDER  SAYS  TO  THE  FLT. 

Julia  took  her  sister  to  the  Court  before 
many  days  had  passed,  ostensibly  to  see 
the  mummy,  really  to  gain  another  chat 
if  possible  with  the  Baronet.     But  Mrs. 
Vivian  did  the  honours  of  the  mummy, 
and  in  answer  to  a  blunt  question  from 
Clara,  informed  them  that  her  son  was 
looking  after   his   mining  property  in 
Cornwall.     Dr.  Vandeleur  came  down 
shortly  after,  so  that  Sir  Louis's  return 
might  be  inferred,  but  everything  seemed 
to  militate  against  his  coming  to  Wem- 
bury.     Dr.    Vandeleur  was  unable   to 
remain  even  the  week  he  had  promised, 
and  Henrietta,  invited  by  Mrs.  Vivian 
for  that  week,  was  easily  persuaded  to 
stay  a  while  longer,  so  that  there  was 
no   need   of  inquiry   after  her  health 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Court ;  and 
whenever  the  girls   went  to  see  their 
sister,  it  was  obvious  enough  that  Mrs. 
Vivian  intended  to  keep   them   quite 
out  of  her  son's  way.   Captain  Waldron 
had  not  made  his  appearance  as  yet,  but 
the  Admiral  still  chose  to  speak  of  his 
arrival  as  imminent,  and  mysteriously- 
referred  the   delay  to   private  affairs; 
which,   translated   by   Lizzie   to   mean 
that  he  was  looking  out  for  a  wife,  was 
an  additional  cause  of  torment  to  Julia. 
And  so   the   winter  set  in,   most  in- 
auspiciously.     She  began   to  lose   her 
brilliant  colour;  began  to  find  herself 
less    the    object    of    universal   notice. 
People  said  she  was  fading,  and  would 
have  to  give  place  to  the  pretty  younger 
sister,   and    turn    into    a    wall-flower. 
Some  such  remarks  she  heard,  couched 
in  no  tones  of  regret,  but  the  contrary ; 
for  many  and  many  a  time  had  she  pre- 
sumed on  her  good  looks  to  spoil  the 
game  of  an  incipient  wall-flower,  or  of 
a  shy,  new  plain  girl ;   and  these  and 
their  mothers  and  sisters  remembered 
these  things  against  her,  and  took  their 
revenge. 

She  scrutinized  her  face  in  her  glass, 
and  was  forced  to  admit,  shuddering. 


lou^o  and  pearl  white,  not  to  mentioa 
I'irtnin  villanoos  prepatationB  whicli 
i^ivi;  lictitiouB  lustre  to  the  ejaa.  Thos 
tiiitt'd,  she  again  asserted  her  supTemacy 

fiji-  a  time  ;  yot  willi  ainkmy  htnrt, 
IL-Liuiitijd  ever  by  the  fear  of  her  fraud 
lilting  found  out,  ftud  bringing  her  into 
worse  contempt ;  for  she  knew  how  she 
hail  used  hor  world,  and  was  too  wise 
to  pxpect  quarter. 

All  this  time  Mra,  Vivian  waa  huild- 
iiig  up  an  air-castle,  ia  which  a  certain 
J.;i(iy  Florence  figured  as  cMulainr. 
This  Lady  Florence  waa  the  youngest 
ilntighter  of  a  distant  relative  of  the  late 
Lady  l.'aroline,  who,  on  the  strength  of 
the  connexion,  had  invited  beiself  to 
Vivian  Court  for  a  week  during  the 
autumn,  and  had  patronised  Mrs.  Vivian 
rather  eitensively.  With  the  patronage, 
however,  there  waa  mingled  a  certain 
judicious  amount  of  flattery  on  the  sub- 
ject of  that  only  son,  whose  virtues 
Mrs,  Vivian  daiij  extolled  to  all  and 
sundry.  The  dowager  duuhese  had  this 
<inc  daughter,  still  hanging  on  her  hands 
in  the  most  unaceonntalile  and  disgrace- 
ful way.  Tbi&  daughter  was  not  in  the 
fir.-il    bloom  of  youth,  neither  wan  Sir 


nor  eon  U>  wgeoA 
them  in  thenortli, 
bulletin  of  ber  g: 
achea,    and   Lady 
"  Who  would  havi 
Vivian  to   hi'rself, 
curi'fuUy  directed 
I  should  ever  co 
spoudence    with    ( 
my    dear    Louis    i 
brother-in-law  for 
she  turned  to  Hem 
near  the  fire  readir 
marked  that  the 
were  very  myaterii 
rietta  assented  hrif 
gave  rise  just  thei 
the  sentiment,  but 
bostess  meant  it  m' 
tional  remark  by  w 

"  Yes,"  Mrs.  Viv 

she  began  consider 
best  give  Henriett 
what  was  uppermoa 
out  exactly  having 
over  Louis's  affairs 
or  without  appejiriui 
thelesa  she  wished 
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felt  nervous   and   uncomfortable,  and 
heartily  -wished  herself  at  home. 

It  was  not  till  late  in  the  afternoon, 
when  there  was  no  chance  of  either  of 
the  girls  dropping  in,  that  Mrs.  Vivian 
bethought  herself  of  having  given  the 
rein  to  her  carnal  temper.  Then  she 
strove  to  make  amends  by  petting  Hen- 
rietta more  than  usual,  and  speaking  of 
Dr.  Vandeleur.  From  Henrietta's  dear 
Jack  to  her  dear  Louis  was  but  one 
step,  and  gradually  her  matrimonial 
plans  for  him  became  unfolded,  and  the 
cause  of  that  day's  annoyance. 

**  My  dear,  it  was  Mrs.  Henley  who 
put  me  out  so.  It  was  wrong  of  me,  I 
confess;  but  really,  knowing  as  I  do, 
what  a  match  Louis  is  likely  to  make,  it 
was  most  trying  to  hear  her  nonsense. 
Now  you  know,  my  dear,  that  my  son  is 
not  a  man  to  do  anything  precipitately; 
and  I  believe  that  he  and  Lady  Florence 
perfectly  understand  each  other.  And 
so  you  may  just  imagine  what  I  felt 
when  Mrs.  Henley  actually  congratu- 
lated me  on  his  approaching  marriage 
with  your  sister  JuUa  ! " 

Henrietta  blushed  deeply.  "  I  am 
sure,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  much  annoy- 
ance, "  that  no  one  would  feel  more  hurt, 
more  distressed,  than  my  sister,  if  she 
knew  this.  She  would  never  come 
near  this  house  again.  How  on  earth 
could  such — "  *a  report  have  arisen,* 
she  was  going  to  say,  but  stopped,  remem- 
bering suddenly  her  mother's  silly  re- 
marks to  Mrs.  Henley,  as  well  as  the 
comments  of  the  latter  respecting  the 
picture  in  the  dining-room. 

**  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell,"  Mrs.  Vivian 
went  on.  "  It  was  not  you,  or  I,  who 
set  the  report  going.  I  only  know  she 
told  me  everybody  considered  it  a  settled 
thing,  and  that  they  were  going  up  the 
Nile  for  the  honeymoon  !  " 

"  I  do  wish  people  would  mind  their 
own  business  ! "  Henrietta  exclaimed, 
very  angry,  and  resolved  to  return  home 
the  next  day,  and  never  come  to  stay  at 
Vivian  Court  till  Sir  Louis  was  manied. 

"  I  wish  they  would.  I  assure  you, 
my  dear,  I  am  annoyed  almost  as  much 
on  your  sister's  account  as  on  my  son's. 
It  might  be  highly  injurious  to  her.     I 


told  Mrs.  Henley  that  there  was  not 
the  slightest  foundation  for  the  report, 
and  begged  her  to  contradict  it  most 
positively.'* 

Henrietta  was  out  of  patience.  "  My 
sister  will  never  forgive  Mrs.  Henley 
this — at  least,  /  should  not  in  her  place. 
Mrs.  Vivian,  I  c^on't  feel  as  if  I  could 
stay  here  any  longer.  You  must  let  me 
go  home  to-morrow,  please,  and  we  must 
see  a  little  less  of  each  other  for  a  time. 
People  will  have  something  else  to  talk 
about  by  and  by." 

No,  Mrs.  Vivian  said  :  she  did  not 
wish  that.  Henrietta's  companionship 
was  a  pleasure  and  a  comfort  to  her. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Henrietta ;  "  but 
for  Julia's  sake  I  ought  to  go  home 
now.  I  can't  bear  the  idea  of  her  name 
being  bandied  about  the  neighbourhood. 
People  will  be  saying  next  that — that 
she  has  been  jUtedL" 

"Oh,  my  dear  child,  I  hope  not. 
They  shan'l^  if  I  can  prevent  it."  But 
she  did  not  press  Henrietta  to  prolong 
her  visit;  feeling  instinctively  what 
Louis's  horror  would  be,  should  such  a 
report  come  to  his  ears.  She  was,  on 
the  contrary,  glad  that  Henrietta's  visit 
had  been  thus  of  her  own  free-will  cur- 
tailed, and  there  was  no  word  said  about 
repeating  it. 

Henrietta  found  things  in  a  very  un- 
comfortable state  when  she  returned  to 
Wembuiy .  The  Admiral  was  unusually 
cross ;  her  mother  was  laid  up  with  in- 
fluenza. Miss  Brydges  was  complaining 
of  various  violations  of  schoolroom  rules, 
and  Lizzy  and  Julia  were  enjoying  a  fit 
of  sulks,  each  in  her  own  roouL  The 
Admiral  was  the  easiest  pacified.  He 
had  been  suffering  from  the  want  of  com- 
panionship during  Henrietta's  absence ; 
and  although  it  was  his  own  fault — for 
he  had  sent  both  wife  and  daughters  to 
Coventry  for  some  imagined  want  of 
subordination  in  household  affairs — he 
still  felt  it  very  severely.  Herbert  was 
still  coming,  he  said  ;  but  the  truth  was, 
the  young  man  was  waiting  for  a  signal 
from  Julia  that  the  impending  visit  of 
Dr.  Vandeleur  was  over.  And  Julia,  as 
it  may  be  supposed,  was  in  no  hurry  to 
give  him  any  such  signal. 


-  And  so  liandsome ! "  said  the  other ; 

■Tiilia  sot  her  teeth.  Only  the  day 
li.f.iie,  Henrietta  had  told  her  of  the 
nvwon  'if  her  cutting  short  her  visit  to 
>rrB.  ViTian.  She  hail  not  intended  to 
iiicTitiau  it,  she  said,  but  aha  had  no 
chfiifio ;  for  without  a  good  reason  to  the 
'■I  iTitmry,  nothing  would  prevent  the 
•jirla  from  tnlting  walks  in  the  Vivian 
;;rftundB,  and  entering  the  Musotim  at 
ail  times  and  Boasnna,  as  Sir  Louia  had 
once  asked  them  to  do.  Mtb,  Vivian, 
Julia  knew,  had  not  hecn  near  Henrietta 
Kinve  the  Iatter'8  return.  And  now 
ilerhert  was  come,  and  could  not  Ije  pnt 
off  any  longer  by  lies  and  subterfngR3. 
■hilia  knew  weE  enough  that  he  would 
hav6a"yoa"  or  "no"  from  her  before 
he  had  been  in  the  honsp  very  long,  un- 
less she  kept  to  her  own  room,  which 
would  be  tireaome  and  inconvenient. 
Wlic  felt  that  a  crisis  of  some  sort  was 
at  lijind,  too,  with  reBpeot  to  the  Baronet. 
Jliirry  this  Lady  Florence  he  should  not 
if  shf'  fioiild  prevent  it ;  yet  how  to  pre- 
vcnl  it  she  loiew  less  than  ever.  She  did 


"  Ub,  my  dear  '. 
tor  the  very  best,  I 
me !  Only,  my  d 
now,  and  if  yon  -■ 
come  down — Mr. 
see  a  gap  at  tabl 
pre^a  it — but  I'll 
come  in  conlact." 

"  I  don't  unden 
Mis.  Stratton,"  sni 
self  up  to  her  f 
whom  am  I  not  to 

"  Oil,  my  dear, 
tion  names.  I  wf 
I  was,  to  hoar  thai 
Sir  Louis  himself 
immediately.  An 
pleased,  naturally ; 
about  it.  And  wi 
pleasant  for  you  1 
beau  for  Miss  I; 
dear,  I  wouldn't  h 
in  my  hoKse  for  i 
husband  is  so  pu 
dear,  we  both  feel 

"  Thank  you,"  t 
but  ^-ith  a  pnrchei 
heating  of  the  beai 

"  Oh,  my  dear  ! 
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''It  is  not  true,"  she  l)egan,  de- 
liberately, ''and  yet  I  do  not  wonder 
very  much  at  people's  talking  so.  But 
it  will  all  come  right  before  loDg.  I 
don't  know  whether  to  be  glad  or  sorry 
to  have  to  meet  him  to-day.  It  may  bo 
fortunate.  Shall  we  go  down,  Mrs. 
Strattoni" 

"  I  see,  my  dear,"  said  the  good 
woman,  kissing  her ;  "  only  a  misunder- 
standing. rU  give  my  husband  a  hint; 
he'll  bo  so  glad,  you  don't  know.  And 
try  to  make  it  up,  my  dear;  do.  I'll 
manage  that  you  shall  have  the  little 
room  behind  the  billiard-room  to  your- 
selves this  evening ;  nobody  ever  goes 
there." 

"  You  dear,  kind  soul,"  murmured 
Julia,  giving  her  a  butterfly  kiss  as  they 
passed  out  of  the  room  ;  she  feeling  that 
the  last  card  in  her  game  was  to  be 
pLiyed  that  evening,  and  steadily  re- 
fusing to  contemplate  failure ;  !Mrs. 
Straiten  all  cag(^rnc.ss  to  tell  her  husband 
that  things  were  not  so  had  after  all. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  a  trial  to  Julia's 
highly-^vrought  nerves  to  encounter  !Mra. 
Vivian;  to  be  told,  in  a  patronising  tone, 
that  she  was  looking  very  nice,  and  to 
bo  tapped  on  the  shoulder  by  that  lady's 
bespangled  fan.  A  few  months  ago,  she 
would  have  patronised  Mrs.  Vi'V'ian  :  but 
the  widow  had  ])een  taking  lessons  from 
tht?  dowager  duchess  in  the  art  of  making 
people  feel  their  proper  position,  and, 
her  wits  being  sharpened  through  love 
for  her  son,  she  had  arrived  at  a  very 
fair  proficiency.  She  had  set  up  an  eye- 
glass, too ;  a  double  eye-glass,  in  a  mag- 
nificent gold  setting,  which  she  wore 
dangling  from  a  chain  at  her  ])elt,  also  d 
la  duchesse.  And  through  tliis  she  was 
enabled  to  keep  a  sharj)  watch  on  the 
Miss  Maurices'  behaviour  all  dinner- 
time, to  their  extreme  annoyance,  «aiid  to 
the  discomfiture  of  Lizzy  in  particular. 
For  Lizzy  had  undertaken  a  flirtation 
with  a  young  man  whom  everybody 
knew  to  be  engaged,  and  was  progressing 
splendidly,  when  she  caught  the  terrible 
eye-glass  turned  full  on  her.  Once  in- 
spected and  brought  to  confusion,  !Mrs. 
Vivian  let  Lizzy  alone,  and  turned  to 
observe  Julia,   who  was   really  doing 


nothing  except  eat  her  dinner,  but  who 
was  fiUed  with  impotent  rage  at  being 
thus  looked  over. 

"Come  away  from  that  end  of  the 
room,"  she  whispered  to  Lizzy,  as  they 
re-entered  the  drawing-room  in  the  wake 
of  the  matrons  of  the  party.  "  Lizzy,  I 
think  I  would  give  a  year  of  my  life  to 
pay  ])ack  that  Irishwoman's  imperti- 
nence." 

And  then  they  amused  themselves  in- 
differently well  with  annuals  and  photo- 
graphs, and  sips  of  coffee,  and  listened 
with  secret  yawnings  to  the  scraps  of 
nursery  information  with  which  Mrs. 
Stratton  regaled  them  from  time  to  time. 
Then  the  door  opened  and  Sir  Louis 
came  in,  and  groped  his  way  through  an 
archipelago  of  small  tables  and  tapestry 
chairs  towards  Mrs.  Stratton,  who  gra- 
ciously made  place  for  him  beside  her. 

"  Metal  more  attractive  here,  eh,  Sir 
Louis  1 " 

Sir  Louis  bowed.  "  I  left  the  gentle- 
men very  busy  talking  about  mangel- 
wurzel,  and  so  forth.  I  suppose  the 
subject  is  an  interesting  one  to  those 
who  understand  it.     I  don't" 

Then  Mrs.  Stratton  got  up  to  look 
after  her  other  guests,  but  came  back 
presently;  tind  seeing  that  Julia  re- 
mained silent,  while  Lizzy  was  doing  all 
the  conversation,  benevolently  observed : 

"You  seem  rather  dull,  good  folks. 
Don't  you  think  a  game  of  billiards 
would  enliven  you  ? " 

Sir  Louis  rose  and  offered  his  arm. 
"  Are  we  to  have  the  pleasure  of  your 
company  ?" 

"  Well,  I  never  did  !  That  doesn't 
look  like  making  it  up,"  thought  Mrs. 
Stratton.  "JS^o,  thank  you,  I'm  not 
clever  at  billiards ;  but  Miss  Maurice  is, 
and  I  daresay  a  game  would  amuse  her." 

"  It  looks  as  if  there  had  been  some- 
thing desperate,  my  dear,"  she  whispered 
to  Lizzy,  as  the  two  marched  out 
together. 

Lizzy  was  learning  not  to  waste  her 
ammunition ;  i.  e.  not  to  lie  verbally 
when  a  sign  might  serve  the  purpose. 
She  merely  sighed  and  shook  her  head 

"  Is  Mrs.  Vivian  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
my  dear?    I  ask  because   I  see  you 


r,..  Hu<;u  a  sweet  daughter-hi-kw,  and 
one  that  will  do  the  honome  so  well. 
jVh,  tny  dear,  men  tfamk  a  good  deal  of 
tlio  figure  the  wife  will  make  at  the 
liead  of  the  dinner-table."  And  then, 
^  110(1 -natured  Mrs.  Stratton,  seeing  some 
ijf  the  younger  men  approaching,  walked 
oil',  that  ahe  might  not  spoil  lAzxj's 
uiiiueement 

"  Those  girls  do  flirt,"  ahe  woulil  Bay, 
^vhon  the  matrons  of  her  itoquaintanco 
:^1iook  their  heads  at  the  two  hnndeonia 
.\Iisa  Maurices'  behaviour.  "They  do 
llirt,  aiiil  I  fim  not  gdng  to  attempt  to 
']':ny  it.  But  if  I  were  as  young  and  aa 
ii^Tidsome,  and  as  much  noticed  in 
HiT'iety,  I  think  I  shoald  do  exactly 
the  same.  So  I  won't  join  in  your 
ubuTO  of  them,  my  dear."  From  which 
Ixit  speech,  the  said  matrone  concluded 
thiit  in  Bpite  of  Mre.  Stintton'a  wnll- 
kii'iwn  devotion  to  her  deaf  husband 
.iiiil  liur  unruly  hoye,  her  morals  ware  at 
it  1  i.Ty  low  ebb,  and  that  it  was  ptovi- 
dL'iitiiil  she  had  no  daughters. 

CHAPTER  XXXII. 


he  held  it— w 
played  at  alL 

"  You  are  m 
he  said  at  hist. 
beat  you  holloi 

Shu  lauyhed. 


Nt 


I  suppose, 

"Another  ft 
know.  Miss  Mi 
reflpctinn  ia  the 
incidence?  That 
of  the  billiard- p 

"Of  course  I 
am  not  in  the  i 
might  heat  me. 
continaed  hturii 
three  strange  re 
— since  yesterday 
dieting  each  othei 
is  greatly  interest 
Sir  Louis." 

"  Much  obligee 
real  nonchalance. 

"  There  was  so 
— me— too,"  she 
saw  you  here  to- 
a  bold  mimyou  n 

"  fou  are  spei 
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for  your  ill-behaviour  in — in — what  did 
theycaUitI    Jilting  me!     Me!" 

Sir  Louis  began  pacing  the  room  in 
great  perturbation.  **  Miss  Maurice  ! 
Miss  Julia!  I  am  distressed  beyond 
measure.  I  am  completely  bewildered 
at  this — this  most  unjustifiable  report. 
Jilt!  I  declare  I  would  as  soon  be 
accused  of  forgery.  I  hold  in  ab- 
horrence the  wanton  playing  with  the 
affections  that  the  word  implies." 

"You  men,"  she  went  on,  speaking 
very  low,  "you  men  have  a  remedy. 
You  can  shoot  or  horsewhip  the  man 
who  dares  traduce  your  character.  But 
we  women  I — we  can  but  asseverate,  put 
a  bold  face  on  the  matter.  And  when 
that's  done,  people  say,  *  Ah,  poor  dear 
thing !  See  how  bravely  she  keeps  it 
up !'  But  they  believe  that  she  was 
jilted,  for  all  that.  They  are  talking  it 
over  now,  I  daresay,  in  the  drawing- 
room.  This  is  what  I  have  had  to  bear 
to-day,  Sir  Louis.  And  I  think  for 
both  our  sakes — for  mine,  especially — 
that  there  had  best  be  a  cessation  of 
our  friendly  intercourse  until — until  my 
third  piece  of  news  comes  true.  For, 
say  they,  you  have  jilted  me — "  she  saw 
how  he  winced  at  the  word,  and  laid  an 
emphasis  on  it  accordingly — "  in  order 
to  marry  a  Lady  Clara,  or  Lady  Laura 
somebody.  Allow  me  to  congratulate 
you  1"  And  she  made  him  a  deep, 
mocking  curtsey,  still  keeping  her  eyes 
fixed  on  his  face.  She  did  not  want 
rouge  now,  nor  belladonna  either,  and 
she  knew  it. 

"It  is  false ! "  he  cried,  angrily — 
"  utterly  false !  Who  has  dared  say 
so  ?  Who  has  dared  slander  me  thus — 
and  you  1     If  I  knew  of  any  man " 

"  False  !  Did  you  say  it  was  false  ? " 
she  whispered,  leaning  over  the  table, 
and  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands. 
"  False  !     Say  it  again." 

"  Utterly,  completely  false  ! "  said  he, 
taking  his  stand  close  beside  her  with 
an  unaccountable  impulse.  She  re- 
mained silent  a  moment.  Then,  with 
her  face  still  hidden  in  her  hands : 
"  Forgive  me  for  making  you  say  what 
I  had  no  right  to  know — no  right  either 
to  know  or  care  for.     But — but — one 


cannot  always  bo  brave.  It  will  come 
to  pass  some  time,  no  doubt  Till  then, 
ah,  forgive  me  !  May  I  see  you  some- 
times just  as  usual?  I  fancied  you 
avoided  me  of  late.  I  had  no  right  to 
your  society,  I  knew,  and  never  pressed 
it.  But — but — for  so  long  now  has  it 
been  the  only  thing  that  made  my  life 
worth  having,  that — that  I  cannot  give 
it  up  till  I  must.  Ah,  what  am  I  say- 
ing? No,  no,  no,  I  did  not  mean  that. 
Have  pity  on  me,  Sir  Louis,  and  leave 
me !  Go  away  somewhere,  anywhere, 
so  that  you  do  not  cross  my  path.  You 
are  your  own  master.  But  I — I  am 
but  one  daughter  in  a  family.  How 
can  I  leave  my  home,  and  my  home 
duties  and  roam  abroad,  that  people 
may  not  say  of  me — what  they  are 
daring  to  say  ! — that  I  am  pining  av}ay 
becaicse  of  you  !  Will  you  not  go,  in 
pity  ? "  she  cried,  with  a  voice  choking 
in  sobs. 

He  took  her  hand.  "  And  have  you 
thought  it  worth  while  to  love  me  f 
Poor  child  I "  He  bent  down  and 
stroked  her  hand  pityingly,  just  as 
if  she  were  a  child  that  had  bruised 
itself  in  falling.  She  felt  his  breath 
stir  her  hair  as  he  sighed. 

"  Worth  while  ? "  she  repeated,  rais- 
ing herself  till  their  faces  almost  touched. 
There  was  a  moment's  pause 

"  Poor  child ! "  he  said  again  very 
sadly,  half  to  himself. 

"  I  will  not  be  scorned ! "  she  cried 
proudly,  turning  away  from  him. 

"  Scorned  !     I  scorn  you !     Heaven 

forbid  !     I  would  study  how  to  thank 

you  for — for  what  I  had  never  thought 

to   win.     Let  me   learn   to   love   you, 

Julia." 

«  «  «  «  « 

They  were  sitting  side  by  side,  ami- 
cably enough,  Mrs.  Stratton  thought, 
when  she  by  and  by  entered,  half  out 
of  curiosity,  half  to  tell  Sir  Louis  that 
Mrs.  Vivian  was  anxious  to  get  home 
before  the  moon  went  down. 

"So  you  have  brought  him  to  the 
point  at  last ! "  exclaimed  the  admiring 
Lizzy,  as  she  helped  her  sister  to  disrobe 
herself  that  night.  "  What  a  diploma- 
tist you  would  make,  Ju  ! " 


.  _~.  ut  uH  MVTUig  Wenilmty  for  tronlile  to  ^ 

tlie  winter;   wbich  news  she  had  to  yon'll  find  en 

digDst  as  best  she  could.  matters  set  d< 

It  would  Bevei  do,  she  tbonght,  for  forward  mani 

il.iii^;.-  iiol  lo  In-  >4uured  between  thorn  you  comforUil 
Ixlon;    Sir  Louis   cinie   openly  tia  her  Slio  luoked 

fuUire  ImebaniL      Herbert's  temper  was  half-concealed 

ii.'v-er  of  the  beat,  and  things  might  be  tint  ehe  thong 

■siiid  which  were  better  onsaid.     Yet  raatterH^f-ract  i 

t^ho  tore  up  sheet  after  sheet  before  she  esting,  truly,  tl 
'■oald  write  a  letter  to  her  mind — somy-  "Then    I   si 

thiujj  decided,  yet  not  t^o  cruel.     Just  said  the  Admii 

iis  she  thonght  ehe  had  hit  on  a  right  and  murmured 

In'pinning,  a  summons  came  to  attend  aoundod  like  a  i 

Iter  father  in  hie  atudy.     It  was  a  small  to  her  room  to 

I'hambor  fitted  up    with  shelves,   and  brooked  no  fur 

full  of  barometers,  maps,  glolies,  and  wiping  hia  eyes 

riiiulical  inabnments, — the  chamber  of  thinking  she  we 

liorrors,  the  girls  called  it,  since  they  and  he  should  n 

ni^ver  entered  it  except  on  command,  without  her,    in 

iiiid  gcnendly  to  receive   a   reprimand  Herbert  either. 

I'^rtmordinary  for  some  violation  of  dis-  standing  in  her 

I'ipline,     The  Admiral,  however,  was  in  of  these  days,  a 

u  wonderfully  good  humonr,    "  I've  had  leave  Wembury 

:i  li'tter  from  Sir  Louis  about  you,"  he  and  one  so  we 

F^id,  pushing  hia  apoctaclea  up  to  his  comfort  to  thin 

forehead;  "a  very  nice  letter,  if  'twere  And  then  he  go 

not  written  in    such    a    confoundedly  it  over,  as  he  i 

Miiiill  hand.    And  here's  one  that  I'm  gloomy  fit  came 
^.  uive  to  w«>  if  T  .^~  ".     '     ■■    - 
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It  was  more  starUing  than  pleasant  to 
hear  Herbert's  voice  on  the  stairs,  as  she 
stood,  arranging  a  few  winter-flowers  for 
the  drawing-room  table,  and  dressed — 
not  rouged  to-day — to  receive  Sir  Louis 
and  Mrs.  Viviau.  A  minute  after,  he 
entered,  and  bade  her  good-morning,  as 
coolly  as  she  could  have  wished.  She 
answered,  fingering  the  flowers,  and 
looking  down,  having  just  grace  enough 
left  to  feel  abashed  in  his  presence. 

"  I  wish,"  said  he,  sitting  down  on  a 
sofa  where  he  could  get  a  full  view  of 
her  face,  "  to  hear  from  your  own  lips, 
if  you  have  no  objection,  what  your  note 
gave  me  to  imderstand  yesterday." 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  softly,  and  with  eyes 
cast  down,  it  was  true.  In  fact — she 
was  engaged.  She  knew  she  had  not 
treated  him  well :  vouth  must  be  her 
excuse.  She  should  always  feel  grateful 
to   him  for   his    aflection ;    and  as   a 


cousm 

He  stopped  her  there.  "  You  might 
liave  saved  nie  the  trouble  of  coming  back 
to  hear  only  this.  That  would  have  been 
more  cousinly,  Cousin  Julia.  AVhat? 
Your  last  letter  to  me  in  India  was  all 
affection,  and  this  note" — he  drew  it, 
all  crumpled,  out  of  his  breast-pocket — 
**  this  note  tells  me  you  never  loved  me. 
In  plain  words,  one  or  other  is  a  lie." 

He  was  clearly  angry,  now;  and  she 
liked  him  all  the  better  for  it. 

*'  I  thought  it  was  true  at  one  time," 
she  said ;  "  and  then — hoped  to  make  it 
truth,  I  did  indeed.  And — you  know 
you  were  impetuous,  Herbert,  and  I  was 
afraid  of  you,  and  did  not  understand 
myself " 

"  I  never  bullied  a  woman  yet,"  he 
interrupted,  "  and  was  it  likely  I  was 
<^oing  to  practise  upon  youl  The  long  and 
short  of  it  is,  that  you've  changed  your 
mind.  You've  gi-own  worldly-wise,  and 
don't  any  longer  see  the  glory  of  being 
a  poor  soldier's  wife.  You  did  once ; 
but  you  were  young  then,  as  you  say. 
Well !  I'd  have  done  my  best  to  make 
you  comfortable.  And  my  old  granny 
would  have  remembered  us  both — she's 
a  kind  old  woman — but  that's  neither 
here  nor  there  now."  He  stopped  and 
breathed  hard,  setting  his  teeth  to  keep 


down  his  emotion,  half  anger,  half 
sorrow.  He  had  loved  her  his  very 
best,  and  it  was  hard  to  be  told  now  that 
she  had  never  cared  for  him.  Mortify- 
ing, above  all  things,  after  his  telling 
his  cronies  out  in  India  that  he  was 
going  to  bring  his  wife  back.  Why,  he 
had  actually  inquired  about  the  Over- 
land route  of  some  of  the  ladies  who 
had  lately  joined,  on  Julia's  account. 
And  now  to  be  told  she  had  never  loved 
liim  ! 

"  You  will  give  me  back  my  letters," 
said  she,  hardening  herself  to  look 
straight  at  him  at  last. 

Had  she  but  seen  hiui  before  that 
dinner-party,  she  thought,  dropping  her 
eyes  again,  and  trying  hard  to  swallow 
the  knob  that  would  rise  in  her  throat ! 
Here  was  a  man !  tall,  straight  as  a 
poplar,  with  a  j)air  of  hands  fit  for 
beauty  to  clasj)  hers,  thin  to  transpa- 
rency, and  white  as  a  i)iece  of  china. 
Where  did  the  I>aronet  get  his  broad, 
clumsy  i)aws  ?  Ay,  from  his  mother 
the  Irishwoman,  no  doubt.  She  looked 
up  once  more  and  eaught  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  her,  scanning  her  from  head  to 
foot  covetously.  Magnificent  blue  eyes, 
better  than  hers,  thought  she,  half 
relenting. 

But  the  time-piece  struck,  and  she 
hardened  again.  "  I  must  have  my 
letters." 

"  Certainly,"  he  rejoined.  "  Let  us 
make  an  exchange."  There  was  less  of 
wounded  feeling  in  his  voice  now,  and 
more  of  contempt  than  she  likecL  He 
saw  how  anxious  she  was  to  have  hei* 
love-letters  back — how  anxious  to  get 
rid  of  him. 

"  It  was  silly  of  us  ever  to  l>e  engaged, 
Herbert.  We  might  have  known — 
even  had  there  been  no  change  on  either 
side — that  Papa's  i)rejudice  against 
cousins'  marrying  would  never  giv(^ 
way." 

He  laughed.  '*  Why,  the  Admiral 
told  me  an  hour  ago  that  he  looked 
upon  me  as  a  son." 

She  shook  her  head,  and  played  with 
her  watch-chain.  There  was  a  carriage 
stopping  at  the  front  door,  and  the  bell 
clanging  through  the  house.     "  It's  no 


"  Kven  as  cousins  we  need  not  part 
sii,"  said  he,  rising  languidly.  "  Giva 
uiB  one  kias,  Cousin  JaUa ;  just  one,  to 
i'('l>ay  me   for    loving    you    all    theae 

"  Tftke  it,  and  go,"  she  whispered, 
M  Ith  her  ear  strained  to  catch  the  sound 
of  footsteps  on  the  stairs. 

"  By  heaven,  I  helieve  you  love  me !" 
lie  cried,  kissing  her  paasionately.  "Let 
Ks  go  on  as  we  were,  Julia.  Throw 
over  this  engagement.  I  don't  helieva 
your  heart  is  in  it," 

She  thought  for  a  moment  that  she 
had  a  heart,  and  that  it  was  goiug  to 
break.  Here  was  a  man  who  had  made 
licr  only  scornful,  derisive  speeches  for 
the  last  quarter  of  an  hour  and  more, 
hilt  who  loved  her  like  a  man.  Was 
ui)t  this  fire  and  fury  better  than  yon 
mumbling  lump  of  icef  She  clung  to 
liiiii,  and  hid  her  face  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Oh,  Herbert,  Herbert !  if  you  had 
but  come  hero  a  little  sooner.  But 
it's  too  late  now.  Yea,  1  do  love  you, 
even  now,  Herbert ! "  No,  this  would 
uevur   do,  this  melting  mood.      Hie 


turning  down  tl 
stand.     Yes,   I 

thing  you  could 
I  couldn't  offe 
equal  to  that,  vo 

"  Sir  Louis  Vi 
Wallis,  throw  ill 
alacrity.  Herbi 
mocking  bow  to 

She  came  fron 
them  half-wny. 
hand  and  put  it  i 
very  solemnly,  "j 
that  ia  to  be," 

And  Mrs.  Viv 
veil,  and  looked  he 
saying,  "My  deai 
and  everybody  th 
own ;  and  I  will  , 
let  mo."  And  as 
that  she  disapprov 
more  strongly  than 
herself,  she  felt,  as 
wards,  as  much  wo 
had  been  at  a  fune 

"  But,  of  coutse, 
Lizzy,  "you'll  mak 
8s  soon  as  you're  ti 
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THORVALDSEN'S  MUSEUM  IN  COPENHAGEN. 


BT  BSV.   HUGH  MAClflLLAK. 


Copenhagen  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting capitals  of  Europe,  and  yet  it 
is  difficult  to  point  out  exactly  in  what 
the  interest  connected  with  it  lies.  Its 
situation  is  not  picturesque,  and  its 
buildings  are  not  distinguished  for 
architectural  beauty,  consisting  chiefly 
of  lofty  brick  structures  covered  with 
stucco,  and  presenting  a  very  bald  and 
monotonous  appearance.  The  people 
are  very  quiet  and  primitive  in  their 
ways ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
f^Ui  in  the  Tivoli  Gardens  and  the 
Alhambra,  there  are  none  of  those 
fashionable  gaieties  and  amusements 
which  are  to  be  found  in  such  abundance 
in  Paris,  Berlin,  or  Vienna.  Perhaps 
the  serenity  and  repose  of  the  place, 
and  the  simplicity  of  the  manners 
and  customs,  may  contribute  much  to 
the  indefinable  charm,  as  well  as  the 
feeling  that  one  is  beyond  the  usual 
tourist  ground,  and  in  a  region  com- 
paratively fresh  and  nnknown«  In 
summer  the  sky  overhead  is  peculiarly 
bright,  and  the  sunshine  wanner  than 
it  is  in  Britain.  Everywhere  in  the 
city  there  is  the  gleam  of  water,  for 
it  is  intersected  and  islanded  in  all 
directions  by  canals  and  harbours,  and 
the  placid  Sound  reflects  the  overhanging 
buildings  on  its  bosom,  and  brings  the 
fresh  breath  of  ocean  into  the  most 
crowded  market-places.  So  common  is 
this  element  of  beauty,  that  Copenhagen 
has  been  called  "the  Venice  of  the  North." 
The  magnificence  of  the  avenues  of  lime 
and  chestnut  trees  that  lead  from  the 
heart  of  the  city  to  its  suburbs,  espe- 
cially when  in  full  blossom,  loading  the 
air  with  fragrance,  and  lighting  up  the 
green  gloom  with  their  white  flowery 
candelabra,  requires  to  be  seen  in  order 
to  be  appreciated.  All  ranks  meet  and 
mingle  in  the  various  places  of  public 
resort  on  &miliar  terms,  and  with  ma- 
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tual  consideration  and  respect.  The 
society  of  the  better  classes  is  fully  as 
cultivated  and  refined  as  it  is  anywhere 
in  Europe.  We  in  Britain  know  very 
little  of  the  literature  of  Denmark, 
Hans  Christian  Andersen  being  almost 
the  only  Danish  author  with  whose 
writings  we  are  acquainted.  And  yet  in 
history  they  have  had  the  two  Niebuhrs, 
father  and  son;  in  poetry  and  general 
literature,  Evald,  Baggesen,  Wessel, 
Holberg,  Grundtvig,  Rabbell,  Heiberg, 
Molbech,  Ingemann,  and,  greatest  of  all, 
Oehlenschlager,  whose  statue,  in  bronze, 
is  conspicuous  in  one  of  the  squares. 
Worasae,  the  successor  of  Thomsen,  the 
founder  of  the  unique  Museum  of 
Northern  Antiquities,  is  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  antiquarians  in  Europe; 
Steenstrup  has  a  world-wide  reputation 
as  a  scientific  discoverer;  and  Carsten 
Hanch,  the  poet,  has  inherited  the  mantle 
of  Oehlenschlager,  and  continues  to 
enrich  the  poetic  stores  of  his  country 
by  his  dramas  and  lyrics.  But  by  fEur 
the  most  illustrious  of  the  great  names 
of  Denmark  is  that  of  l^orvaldsen. 
Copenhagen  is  in  fact  the  city  of 
Thorvaldsen — the  Mecca  of  sculpture. 
His  museum  is  the  *' sight''  of  the  place. 
His  memory  is  the  glory  of  the  people. 
The  booksellers'  shops  are  full  of  pho- 
tographs of  his  person  and  works ;  and 
copies  of  his  busts  and  statues,  in  all 
sizes  and  materials,  may  be  seen  exposed 
for  sale  in  almost  every  second  window. 

Of  coarse  we  visited  the  shrine  of 
this  remarkable  hero-worship,  and  ceased 
to  wonder  at  the  popular  enthusiasm. 
Thorvaldsen's  museum — and  also  his 
mausoleum,  for  he  is  buried  within  its 
walls — ^is  situated  on  an  island  formed 
by  an  encircling  canal  towards  the 
west-end  of  the  city.  It  is  so  close  as 
almost  to  form  part  of  the  huge  pile 
called  the  Christiansborg  Palace,  and  is 

▲  A 


Tha  facade  representB  Fame 
in  her  fieiy  car  drawn  by  foui  horsee, 
ill  Ijronze,     Passing  in  by  a  aide  dctor, 

H-c  oxammed  with  interest  the  colos- 
.'^a!  piaster  basts,  statuee,  and  friezes 
ill  the  entranee-liall — models  for  luonu- 
jiK-nts  which  Thorvaldaen  executed  for 
different  cities — prominent  smong  which 
w-aa  the  statue  of  Piaa  VII.  seated  in 
t)ii!  papal  chair,  supported  by  allegorical 
figures.  Before  inspecting  the  contents 
ot'  the  corridor — Christ's  Hall — and  the 
(llirerent  rooms  on  the  ground-floor,  the 
keeper  led  ua  to  a  wide  court  in  the 
centre  of  the  building  paved  with  atones 
and  roofed  by  the  sky,  at  that  moment 
one  hrilliant  flawless  sapphire.  The 
surrounding  walls  were  painted  with 
piilms  and  other  decorations  of  antii^ue 
toQiba.  "There  ia  his  grave,"  said  our 
guide,  pointing  to  a  small  plot  of  ivy 
(,'rowing  almost  on  a  level  with  the 
pavement  in  the  midst  of  which  it  was 
set.  The  sun  shining  in  through  the 
open  roof  lingered  on  the  green  spot, 
and  burnished  the  ivy  leaves,  while  the 
shadows  projected  by  the  walla  else- 
where were  cool  and  dark.  It  was 
touchingly  simnle.     Ni>  mn-i-i"  — 
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which  are  considered  by  the  best  jndges 
of  art  to  be  the  gems  of  the  collection. 
In  the  first  room,  there  is  the  loTely 
Ganymede  pouring  water  into  an  empty 
cup,  whose  attitude  and  expression  are 
perfect.    In  the  eighth  room,  are  marble 
reliefs  of  Night  with  her  children  Death 
and  Sleep  ;    and  Morning  with  Aurora, 
the    genii    of   light,   accompanied    by 
Cupid  culling  flowers  from  the  stony 
ground,    and    collecting   shells  for  an 
ornament.     These  rilievi  have  a  Euro- 
pean reputation,  have  been   copied  in 
marble  and  biscuit  innumerable  times, 
and  may  be  seen  in  photographs  every- 
where.    In  the  corridor  is  a  splendid 
group  of  Hector  the  Trojan  hero  in  the 
chamber  of  Helen  reproaching  Paris  for 
his  cowardice ;    and   also   a  model   in 
stucco  of  the  celebrated  Lion  of  Lucerne. 
The  statue,  however,  upon  which  we 
gazed  the  longest,  not  only  on  account 
of  its  own  high  artistic  merits,  but  also 
on  account  of  the  interesting  personal 
associations  connected  with  it,  was  that 
of  Jason  with  the  Golden  Fleece,  exhi- 
bited in  the  fifth  room.      This  statue 
illustrates  the  turning-point  in  the  life 
of  Thorvaldsen.     It  was  the  foundation 
of  all  his  marvellous  success  and  repu- 
tation.    He   conceived  the  idea  of  it 
when  in  Eome  studying  at  the  expense 
of  the  Academy  of  Copenhagen,  and 
made  a  model,  which  he  broke  up  in  a 
fit  of  despondency.     Afterwards  he  re- 
turned to  the  subject ;    and,  working 
with    extraordinary   enthusiasm,    soon 
completed  a  new  model  in  clay  larger 
than  life,  which  excited  general  admi- 
ration.    Canova  was  greatly  struck  with 
it    when    visiting    the    young    artist's 
studio,    and    from    it    prophesied  his 
future    fame.      For   two    months    the 
Roman  dilettanti  and  art- idlers  visited 
Jason,  and  expressed   much  approval, 
but  gave  no  substantial  token  of  their 
admiration.      Meanwhile,   the    circum- 
stances  of  Thorvaldsen  were  as   unfa- 
vourable as  they  could  well  be.     His 
whole  career  in  Rome  up  to  this  period 
was  singularly  unfortunate.     He  hap- 
pened to  come  to  the  Eternal  City  at  a 
time  when  the  Papal  government  was 
brought  into  colliBion  with  the  victorious 


arms  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  and  a 
series  of  skirmishes  and  internal  con- 
vulsions took  place,  which  ultimately 
resulted  in  the  proclamation  of  a  Roman 
Republic  from  the  Capitol,  the  flight  of 
the  Cardinals,  and  the  expulsion  from 
the  Chair  of  St.   Peter  of  poor  frail 
Pius  VI.,  who  shortly  afterwards  ex- 
pired in  exile.     In  this  stormy  political 
atmosphere  there  was  obviously  no  calm 
or  leisure  in  the  city  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  study  of  art.  The  principal  statues 
had  either  already  been  sent  away,  or 
were  packed  up  and  waiting  to  be  con- 
veyed to  Paris — whither  Napoleon  was 
in  the  habit  of  sending  the  works  of  art 
of  which  he  had  spoiled  the  galleries  of 
Europe  in    his    all-conquering   march. 
The  Apollo  Belvedere,  the  group  of  the 
Laocoon,  the  Venus  de'  Medici,  and  the^ 
celebrated  Torso,  were  indeed  in  Rome, 
but  they  were  enclosed  in  packing-cases ; 
and  for  purposes  of  study  might  as  well 
have  been    immured  in    their    native 
quarries.     The  climate,  too,  proved  very 
unhealthy  to  his  northern  constitution. 
He  was  constantly  subject  to  the  Roman 
fever,  which  laid   him  aside   from   all 
work  for  long  intervals.      Add  to  this, 
that  the  groups  of  sculpture  which  he 
found  leisure  and  sti*ength  to  execute 
for   the   Copenhagen  Academy — to  sa- 
tisfy his    patrons    regarding   his    pro- 
gress and  diligence — were  detained  on 
their    passage    home,    and   wei*e    kept 
so  long  at  the  custom-house  that  they 
failed  to  accomplish  the  object  which  he 
had  in  view,  and  not  one  of  them  was 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Exposition  of 
Arts.  The  two  years  which  the  Academy 
had  granted  him  for  study  in  Rome  had 
expired ;  he  had  no  means  of  his  own 
to  lengthen  the  period  ;  his  funds  were 
so  reduced  that  he  had  hardly  enough 
money  remaining  to   pay  his  passage 
home.      He  had  heard   nothing  of  or 
from  his  parents  since  he  had  left  them. 
Everything  seemed  to  conspire  against 
him  ;  so  that  his  spirits,  naturally  some- 
what melancholic,  sank  to  zero,  and  he 
is  reported  to  have  said  to  a  friend,  "  I 
cannot  understand  how  a  grown-up  per- 
son can  laugh."     Despairing  of  success, 
the  desponding  sculptor  made  up  his 
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engagement.  Want  of  leisure  could  not 
have  been  uiged  as  the  excuse,  for  he  had 
found  time  to  execute  a  hundred  com- 
missions for  others  during  the  long  in- 
terval ;  but  the  plea  olfered  by  his 
friends  is  that  he  was  engaged  in  work- 
ing out  new  ideas,  which  were  more  con- 
genial to  him  than  an  old  subject,  and 
that  an  artistes  engagements  cannot  bo 
measured  by  the  rules  that  apply  to 
ordinary  merchandise. 

That  portion  of  the  museum  called 
Christ's  Hall  is  one  in  which  the  spec- 
tator is  disposed  to  linger  long.      It 
contains  casts  of  the  statues  of  Christ 
and  the  Apostles ;  but,  as  these  can  be 
seen   in  marble  in  the  Frue  Kirke  or 
metropolitan    church    of    Copenhagen, 
they  should  be   inspected   there    also, 
in  order  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  their 
matchless  beauty.     This  church  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  in  Europe.     Its 
interior  is  severely  simple  in  its  archi- 
tecture, but  very  grand  and  imposing 
in   its   proportions.      It  has   no   other 
ornaments    save    the   works   of    Thor- 
valdsen.     These  are  so  arranged  as  to 
form  one  harmonious  whole — an  epic  in 
marble  from   the  portico  to  the  altar. 
The  pediment  is  ornamented  by  an  alto- 
relievo  of  John  the  Baptist  preaching 
in    the  wilderness ;    while    the   frieze 
over  the  entrance  represents  the  trium- 
phant entry  of  Christ  into  Jerusalem. 
On  both  sides  of  the  great  central  aisle 
are  ranged  colossal  marble  statues  of  the 
Apostles — six  on  each  side ;  St.  Paul 
being   substituted  for  Judas.     It  was 
originally  intended  that  these  statues 
should  hll  niches  in  the  walls  of  the 
church,  which  the  architect  had  made 
for  the  purpose;  but  when  they  came 
home,  and  were  unpacked,  they  were 
found  much   too  large   for  the  niches, 
which  had  consequently  to  be  filled  up, 
and    the    statues    were    erected  where 
they  now  stand.     Thorvaldsen,  it  was 
well  known,  greatly  disliked  the  common 
fashion  of  exhibiting  works  of  art  in 
niches,  which  he  regarded  as  an  inge- 
nious  method  of  lessening  the  labour 
of  the  sculptor  and  concealing  defects 
behind.     He  wished   that  his   statues 
should  be  seen  on  all  sides,  and  found 


complete  in  every  part ;  and  therefore, 
instead  of  remonstrating  with  the  autho- 
rities, which  he  knew  to  be  useless,  he 
adopted  the  above  simple  expedient  of 
compelling  the  architect  to  accede  to  his 
wishes.  The  wisdom  of  this  plan  is 
obvious  to  every  one  who  visits  the 
True  Kirke;  for  nothing  can  exceed 
the  grandeur  of  these  twelve  colossal 
fi'^res — admirably  lighted,  standing  out 
bold,  and  well-defined  in  all  their  exqui- 
site symmetry,  in  the  centre  of  the 
building.  Each  of  the  Apostles  exhibits 
the  individuality  of  character  indicated 
in  the  Gospels,  and  the  traditional  style 
of  dress  and  habit;  but  all  are  noble 
in  their  simplicity.  St  James,  with  his 
palmer*s  hat  slung  behind  him,  was  the 
sculptor's  favourite  statue ;  but  were  I 
to  give  an  opinion  of  their  respective 
merits,  I  should  prefer  St.  John,  which, 
to  my  mind,  admirably  expresses  the 
manly  tire  and  womanly  gentleness  of 
Boanerges,  the  beloved  disciple.  St 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  were  the  only  statues 
entirely  modelled  by  Thorvaldsen  him- 
self. The  others  were  modelled  from 
his  sketches  and  under  his  own  inspec- 
tion by  a  few  select  pupils  ;  he  himself 
giving  the  finishing  touches  before  they 
were  cast  in  plaster.  It  seems  that  the 
execution  of  these  statues  was  the 
darling  project  of  his  life.  No  testi- 
monial could  have  proved  half  so  flatter- 
ing to  him  as  the  order  to  prepare  them 
in  imperishable  marble  for  the  principal 
church  of  Denmark.  "Thus,"  he  was 
often  heard  to  say,  "should  an  artist 
be  honoured." 

We  walked  between  these  magnificent 
figures  with  a  feeling  of  solemnity  and 
awe — an  avenue  of  genius  leading  up  to 
the  principal  object  of  attraction,  the 
statue  of  Christ  behind  the  altar.  In 
front  of  it,  in  the  centre  of  the  chancel, 
is  an  exquisitely  lovely  statue  of  a 
kneeling  angel  bearing  a  large  concha 
on  its  outstretched  arms.  This  forms 
the  font ;  and  the  first  child  christened 
from  it  was  that  of  Professor  Bissen — 
the  favourite  pupil  of  Thorvaldsen,  who 
acted  as  sponsor — in  the  presence  of 
the  king,  queen,  and  royal  family. 
None  of  the  works  of  Thorvaldsen  have 


]>:irts  of  the  fignra.  Were  they  remoTed 
iiltn^'cther,  and  tbe  statue  seen  in  clear 
outline  and  relief  in  empty  epace^  like 
tlic  Apostles,  its  effect  would  be  greatly 
I'nhnnced.  For  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
Christ  one  should  eee  the  plaster  caat 
in  the  Chrisffl  Itall  of  the  muaeum, 
which  has  no  canopy  or  nicho  to  shadow 
it.  There  one  ia  lost  in  admiration  of 
its  matchless  beauty  and  espresaiveness. 
It  is  the  moat  perfect  representation  I 
hdve  ever  seen  of  my  ideal  of  our  Lord. 
Ill  iny  imiaing  moments  it  often  haunt') 
tne.  It  ia  certainly  that  "  thing  of 
bonuty"  which  is  a  "joy  for  STer." 

There  are  many,  I  am  aware,  who 
have  conacienttoua  scruples  regardiu;; 
any  outward  representation  of  Christ. 
Tlic  subject  ia  too  high,  too  sacred  for 
the  sculptor  or  the  painter.  To  a  certain 
extent  I  sympathise  with  this  icono- 
clotitic  feeling.  I  cannot  but  regard 
it  as  a  most  convincing  proof  of  the 
divine  origin  of  Scripture,  that  while 
in  all  human  writings  a  description  of 
th(:  personal  appearance  of  their  sub- 
jects is  given,  there  is  not  in  the  Four 
Gospels,  or  in  any  of  the  sacred  writings, 
a  single  word,  a  single  hint,  upon  which 
to  found  any  description  of  our  Lord's 
personal  appearance.    We  have  the  full- 
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PrevioTUi  to  these  efforts  of  Thor- 
valdsen,  sculptors  had  sought  their  suh- 
jects  entirely  firom  profane  history  and 
poetry,  and  it  was  feared  by  his  ad- 
mirers that,  from  his  inexperience  in 
this  new  field,  and  want  of  religious 
susceptibility,  he  would  not  be  able  to 
do  justice  to  sacred  subjects.  But  the 
result  agreeably  disappointed  all;  and 
though  the  artist,  in  common  with  many 
other  men  of  genius,  it  is  more  than 
probable,  regarded  only  the  poetical 
aspect,  and  not  the  saving  influence  of 
Christianity,  and  treated  the  Founder 
of  it  and  His  Apostles  as  he  would  have 
done  the  beautiful  and  noble  creations 
of  Homer's  genius,  still  no  one  can  gaze 
upon  his  statue  of  Christ  unmoved.  It 
was  indeed  a  labour  of  love  to  him.  Ko 
other  hands  touched  it  save  his  own. 
The  preliminary  sketches  occupied  him 
a  long  time,  and  so  many  were  destroyed 
before  he  was  satisfied,  that  he  almost 
despaired  of  succeeding.  At  first  he 
represented  our  Saviour  with  His  arms 
raised  to  heaven  as  if  in  prayer,  but 
afterwards  he  altered  the  model  to  its 
present  attitude,  as  if  in  the  act  of  bless- 
ing the  assembled  throng  of  worshippers, 
and  uttering  the  invitation  from  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel,  engraved  on  the 
pedestal,  Kommer  HI  miff,  "  Come  unto 
Me."  The  drapery  and  attitude  are 
singularly  graceful,  while  the  expression 
of  the  countenance  is  exquisitely  lovely. 
A  holy,  superhuman  calm  broods  over 
every  feature,  speaks  through  that  eye 
of  sorrow,  and  reigns  on  that  august 
brow.  It  is  as  perfect  a  representation 
in  material  form  as  man  can  make  of 
the  face  of  Him  who  endured  the  con- 
tradiction of  sinners  against  Himself, 
who  pursued,  amidst  ills  past  finding 
out,  the  even  tenor  of  His  way,  as 
placidly  as  the  earth  turns  upon  its 
axis,  while  winds  and  waves  are  raging 
around  it,  and  who  at  the  close  of  life 
said  to  His  disciples,  "  My  peace  I  give 
unto  you.  Not  as  the  world  giveth 
give  I  unto  you."  And  yet,  wonder- 
fully perfect  as  the  statue  seems,  it  is 
recorded  of  Thorvaldsen  that,  when  he 
had  finished  it,  he  was  overwhelmed 
with  melancholy,  and  when  asked  the 


reason  he  touchingly  replied,  ''My 
genius  is  decaying."  "What  do  you 
mean  1 "  said  the  visitor.  "  Why,  here 
is  my  statue  of  Christ ;  it  is  the  first  of 
my  works  that  I  have  ever  felt  satisfied 
with.  Till  now  my  idea  has  always 
been  far  beyond  what  I  could  executei 
But  it  is  no  longer  so.  I  shall  never 
have  a  great  idea  again."  This,  it  may 
be  remarked,  has  been  the  case  with 
all  men  of  true  genius,  whether  express- 
ing themselves  in  form,  or  word,  or 
colour.  It  is  only  God  Himself,  as 
it  has  been  finely  said,  who  could  look 
down  upon  His  creation  and  behold  that 
it  was  all  very  good. 

Having  thus  examined  the  principal 
objects  of  interest  on  the  ground-floor 
of  the  museum,  and  the  casts  of  the 
statues  and  bassi-rilicvi  in  Christ's  Hall, 
which  are  executed  in  marble  in  the 
Fnie  Kirke,  we  went  upstairs  to  the 
second  story.  The  rooms  of  this  floor 
are  filled  with  minor  works  of  art,  and 
with  an  immense  number  of  busts,  some 
of  which  are  admirably  done,  while 
others  are  utterly  unworthy  of  the 
genius  of  the  sculptor.  We  were  speci- 
ally interested  in  a  plaster  cast  of  the  bust 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  in  a  model  of 
the  famous  statue  of  Lord  Byron,  which 
was  refused  admission  into  St.  Paul's 
and  Westminster  Abbey,  and  was  ulti- 
mately placed  in  the  Library  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  Hans  Christian 
Andersen  graphically  describes  the  in- 
terview between  Byron  and  Thorvald- 
sen in  Home  in  his  Mdhrchen  meines 
Lebens.  He  says  that,  when  the 
artist  was  modelling  the  bust,  "Lord 
Byron  sat  so  uneasily  in  his  chair,  and 
kept  changing  the  expression  of  his 
features  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  was 
at  length  obliged  to  request  him  to  keep 
his  face  still,  and  not  to  look  so  un- 
happy." On  Byron's  making  answer 
that  such  was  the  usual  expression  of 
his  countenance,  Thorvaldsen  merely 
replied,  "Indeed,"  and  went  on  with 
his  work,  producing  an  excellent  like- 
ness. Byron  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
expression ;  but  Thorvaldsen  retorted 
that  it  was  his  own  fault,  he  would  look 
so  miserable.      A  far  more  favourable 
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Licked  in  elegance  and  intelligibility,  and  instractiye  & 

Jiy  signs  and  gestnres,  and  mnch  pree-  Etroscan  and    R 

Hiire  of  hands,  they  strove  to  convey  coins,  bronzos,  va 

their  mutuftl  regard;   and  when  they  ties   which   Thor 

parted    they    affectionately    embraced,  during   his  long 

Bad  followed  each  other  with  their  eyes  One  small  apartn 

as  long  aa  possible.  niture    ot    bis    a 

What  strikes  one  chiefly  in  paBaing  exactly  as  it  was 

through  tbo  rooms  of  the  mnseum  is  it.     A   Dutch    ol 

the  enormous  amount  of  work  which  marks  the  hour  o 

Tborvaldsen    accomplished.      He    waa  accordance  with  i 

constitutionally  lazy,  and  took  a  great  common  to  all  N( 

deal  of  pleasuring  in  life,  but  he  baa  stopped  for  ever, 

notwithstanding   left  bobinii  him   np-  Luther,  which  h 

Wiirds  of  seven  hundred  works  of  art,  morning  of  that 

many  of  vhich  required  great  labour  body  was  carried 

and    delicate   handling.     His   life  was  Theatre,  stands  1 

indeed  exceptionally  long,  for  he  died  hand  the  black  si 

in  1844  in  tbo  seventy-fourth  year  of  day  or  two  befo 

hid   age,  and    he   began  his  art-career  white  chalk  a  ske 

when   very   young.      The    explanation  called    "  The    Gi 

usually  given   of  the   circumstance  is.  Those  aifecting  rel 

that  ha  constantly  kept  a  large  number  by  apoplexy  over 

of    pupils,   and  economized    his    own  plenitude  of  his  ] 

labour    by  availing   himself    of    their  fruitful  mind  was 

aid   in  preparing   models   and  carving  works.     Of  these 

statues   np    to   a   certain  point,  when  self  in  the  gallery 

he  gave  the  finishing  touches  himself,  particularly  intere 
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Tailed  sculptor,  loaded  wiih  all  the 
honours  that  art  could  bestow,  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  in  the  biography  of 
great  men.  His  journey  northwards  was 
more  like  the  march  of  a  popular  king 
through  his  dominions  than  the  return 
home  of  a  Danish  artist  Every  city 
through  which  he  passed  received  him 
with  public  hospitality  and  rejoicing. 
Kings  and  courtiers  vied  with  each 
other  in  entertaining  him,  and  learned 
universities  exhausted  their  vocabulary 
of  praise  in  his  favour.  For  days  be- 
fore his  arrival  in  Denmark,  the  popular 
enthusiasm,  from  the  king  to  the  hum- 
blest peasant,  was  at  the  highest  pitch. 
When  he  landed  in  Copenhagen,  the  ex- 
citement was  altogether  unprecedented ; 
thousands  became  half  delirious  with 
joy.  And  from  that  time  on  to  the  day 
of  his  death  his  life  was  a  constant 
succession  of  banquets  and  levees.  The 
newspapers  greedily  detailed  every  scrap 
of  gossip  they  could  pick  up  about  him, 
and  his  letters  and  petitions  were  so 
numerous  that  he  found  it  impossible 
to  read  them,  and  had  to  employ  a 
secretary  for  the  purpose.  On  such 
terms  of  intimacy  was  he  with  the 
royal  family,  that  he  could  decline 
without  embarrassment  an  invitation  to 
dinner  from  the  king,  on  the  ground  of 
a  previous  engagement,  "setting  aside 
the  universal  rule  that  an  invitation  from 
the  sovereign  cancels  all  others."  And 
when  he  died  and  was  buried,  all  Den- 
mark went  into  mourning. 

What  was  the  cause  of  this  vast  popu- 
larity? We  cannot  attribute  it  to  a 
universal  appreciation  of  sculpture.  Of 
all  the  fine  arts,  the  sculptor's,  I  should 
say,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  subject, 
is  the  one  least  likely  to  be  widely  popular. 
Infants,  it  is  well  known,  prefer  colour  to 
form ;  and  it  is  only  as  they  grow  up  that 
they  learn  to  know  and  value  the  outlines 
of  objects.  Most  people  are  in  the  in- 
fantile condition  of  mind ;  they  like 
paintings,  but  they  are  slow  to  discover 
the  colder  and  quieter  excellences  of  a 
statue  or  a  frieze.  The  colour  of  a 
flower  is  admired,  when  the  exquisite 
contour  of  a  snowy  mountain  against 
the  blue  sky  evokes  no  feeling.     Eobert- 


son  of  Brighton  has  remarked,  that  the 
contemplation  of  an  exquisite  form  or 
outline  is  one  of  the  purest  and  highest 
pleasures  that  one  can  have;  but  this 
implies  an  amount  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment to  which  comparatively  few  can 
attain.  So  long  as  the  great  majority 
of  mankind  are  what  they  are,  the 
gallery  of  paintings  and  the  music 
saloou  will  be  crowded,  while  the  studio 
of  the  sculptor,  where  an  equal  or  even 
greater  amount  of  genius  is  displayed, 
will  only  be  visited  by  a  select  few.  It 
clearly,  then,  was  not  critical  knowledge 
of  art  that  created  the  Thorvaldsen 
mania  in  Denmark  and  throughout  the 
Continent.  A  probable  origin  for  it  was 
the  appreciation  of  the  princes  and 
great  people  of  Europe,  who  at  the 
time  were  deeply  interested  in  antique 
art.  Thorvaldsen  was  confessedly  the 
greatest  disciple  of  the  classical  school 
that  had  arisen  since  the  genius  of  Greece 
drooped  and  wasted  away  under  the 
yoke  of  Eome;  and,  therefore,  his 
works  suited  the  taste  of  the  age.  And 
when  the  great  who  adored  on  critical 
grounds  led  the  way,  the  humble  who 
knew  nothing  about  the  matter  obe- 
diently followed.  Thorvaldsen  became 
the  rage — apart  altogether  from  his 
merits — just  as  a  singer  or  an  acrobat, 
or  even  a  dwarf,  happens  to  become  the 
rage.  Denmark,  of  course,  being  a 
small  country,  felt  itself  elevated  by 
the  extraordinary  reputation  of  one  of 
its  sons ;  and,  therefore,  as  in  duty  bound, 
applauded  to  the  echo. 

A  perusal  of  the  various  biographies 
of  Thorvaldsen,  by  Plon,  and  Tldele, 
and  Barnard,  from  which  some  of  the 
preceding  facts  have  been  gleaned,  leaves 
upon  the  mind  an  unfavourable  im- 
pression of  Thorvaldsen's  character. 
There  must  indeed  have  been  something 
personally  attractive  about  the  man, 
otherwise  he  could  not  have  inspired 
so  much  afiection  in  the  hearts  of  those 
with  whom  he  came  into  contact.  But 
his  morality  was  very  much  on  a  level 
with  that  of  the  pagan  heroes  whose 
forms  he  delighted  to  model.  His 
sculpture  is  as  pure  as  the  marble  itself ; 
but,  alas  I  his  escutcheon  has  more  than 


.»  ou  a»aj  at  the  praaest  day  m 

rotting  their  hopes  as  the  great  r^e- 
iii'rator  of  mankind.  It  is  undeniable 
tli^Lt  beauty  has  a  refining  and  purifying 
influence;  that  art  has  a  tendency  to 
tli'Viite  and  ennoble  tlie  nature.  Tliey 
jire  God's  bleaeed  agents  of  civilization, 
i'.nt  it  is  a  woful  mistake  to  suppose 
tliat  they  are  sufficient  for  this  purpose 
alone.  Unmentionable,  almoat  incon- 
coivable,  social  depravity  co-existed  in 
rrrceco  with  sculpture,  whoBO  mutilated 
fraf^raents,  spared  by  time,  have  a  love- 
liness ■which  no  modem  art  can  hope 
til  rival.  We  are  shocked  to  see  the 
j;roasest  scenes  and  actions  iromortoliaed 
in  those  carved  jewels,  cameos,  and  in- 
taqlios,  which  are  handed  down  to  us 
from  ancient  times ;  the  rarest  skill  and 


Qoflp«lof  Cbm 
purifying  the  1 
life ;  and  the  he 
ture,  of  paintin 
can  only  move  o 
create  in  many  a 
pleasure,     Seza! 
filled  with  the  S 
andinnnderstan< 
and  in  al!  manm 
order  to  qualify 
the  Tabernacle  ai 
shown  in  the  M 
are  artists  among 
their  works,  must 
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WALTER  SAVAGE  LANTDOR  AND  HENRY  CRABB  ROBINSON.i 


BT   PBOF£SSOR  MAURICE. 


The  two  men  whose  names  are  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  article  passed  through 
nearly  ninety  years  of  the  most  eventful 
period  in  European  and  American  his- 
tory. "Bom,"  says  Mr.  ForsteTjOf  Landor, 

*  in  the  year  when  the  English  colonies 

*  in  America  rebelled ;  living  through 
^  all  the  revolutions  in  France  and  the 
'  astonishing  career  of  the  great  Na- 

*  poleon ;  a  sympathiser  with  the  de- 

*  feated  Paoli  and  the  victorous  Gari- 

*  baldi ;  contemporary  with  Cowper  and 
'  Burns,  yet  the  survivor  of  Keats, 
'  Wordsworth,  and  Byron,  of  Shelley, 

Scott,  and  Southey ;  living  while  Gib- 
bon's first  volume  and  Macaulay's  last 
were  published ;  to  whom  Pitt  and 
Fox,  and  even  Burke  had  been 
familiar,  as  were  Peel  and  Russell; 
who  might  have  heard  Mirabeau 
attempting  to  save  the  French  mon- 
archy and  Mr.  Gladstone  predicting 
the  disruption  of  the  American  re- 
public :  it  would  seem  strange  that  a 
single  life  should  be  large  enough  for 
such  experiences."  Mr.  Crabb  Robin- 
son had  these  same  wide  experiences. 
He  lived  to  see  the  battle  of  Sadowa 
and  the  complete  victory  of  Grant. 
Landor  and  Robinson  were  friends ; 
and  had  many  common  friends.  They 
were  curiously,  even  comically,  as  unlike 
in  temper  and  disposition  as  two  men 
of  the  same  epoch  could  well  be :  one 
the  least  "clubbable"  of  men;  the 
other  made  for  society.  As  their  bio- 
graphies have  appeared  simultaneously 
there  seems  reason  enough  for  speaking 
of  them  together,  though  the  modesty 
of   Mr.  Robinson    would    have    been 

^  "Walter  Savage  Landor.  A  Biography. 
By  John  Forster.  Chapman  and  HalL  2 
vols. 

Henry  Crabb  Robinson's  Diary.  Edited  by 
Dr.  Sadler.    Macmillan  and  Co.     8  vols. 


greatly  shocked  if  it  had  been  hinted 
to  him  that  he  should  under  any  pre- 
text be  placed  side  by  side  with  the 
author  of  "  Gebir  "  and  the  "  Imaginary 
Conversations." 

No  one  would  have  been  qualified 
for  a  biographer  of  Landor  who  did 
not  estimate  these  works  very  highly. 
Mr.  Forster  has  shown  the  keenest 
appreciation  of  their  beauties,  and 
has  bestowed  valuable  and  discrimi- 
nating criticism  upon  them.  Every 
student  and  admirer  of  Landor  may 
derive  much  instruction  from  his  re- 
marks. Still  it  may  be  a  question 
whether  they  will  contribute  to  the 
result  which  such  a  student  and  admirer 
would  desire.  We  are  rather  saturated 
with  criticism  ;  when  it  is  not  flavoured 
with  a  little  malice,  as  Mr.  Forster's 
never  is,  one  fears  it  may  be  passed  over 
by  the  reader  along  with  the  passages 
which  justify  its  truth.  "Gebir,"  he 
admits,  is  caviare  to  the  general.  The 
simple  announcement  of  that  fact  might 
whet  the  appetite  of  many  a  young  man 
to  show  that  he  does  not  belong  to  "  the 
general"  Tf  it  were  stated  that  Southey 
said  he  would  go  a  hundred  miles  to 
see  the  author  of  that  poem,  and  that 
Shelley  devoured  it  so  continually  at 
Oxford  that  his  friend  Hogg  had  need 
to  throw  it  out  of  the  window  of  his 
room  at  University,  in  order  to  get 
an  ordinary  question  answered;  the 
desire  to  know  something  about  the 
book  might  be  still  further  enkindled. 
"Have  you  a  copy  of  iti  Is  it  in 
the  library  of  the  club?  I  suppose 
one  ought  to  read  it  ?  Perhaps  one 
might  purchase  it  at  some  second-hand 
bookseller's."  So  a  certain  man  might 
speak  to  his  neighbour  at  the  dinner- 
table,  till  by  degrees  the  volume  which 
De  Quincey  pretended  that  no  one  had 


.^,  uuuaiea  that  * 

numlwT  of  Edinbmgh  Pistob  ehould  eat 
tim  leek,  who  with  wiy  faces  did  eat  it 
arcordingly.  But  whea  there  ie  no 
jHiutitial  creed  to  he  propagated,  as  there 
was  in  Wordsworth's  case,  such  expe- 
Tiiuents  generally  fail.  Man  may  lie 
induced  to  read  an  unknown  hook  on 
juur  recommendation,  but  they  would 
Tnthtir  find    out   its    merits   for   them- 

The  like  remark  applins  atill  more 
forcibly  to  Mr.  Forster'a  reports  of 
the  "  Iniaginary  Converaations,"  in  his 
second  volume.  They  should  surely  he 
kft  to  tell  their  own  tale.  The  beet 
things  that  can  be  said  about  them  will 
mislead  anyone  who  will  not  atudy 
thi'm  for  himself.  He  may  fancy  that 
they  are  altogether  antique,  and  have 
no  reft;rence  to  his  own  time,  lie  may 
fancy  them  so  full  of  refereuees  to  bia 
own  time  that  the  purity  of  the  antique 
is  wholly  loai  He  may  suppose  that  they 
imitate  the  style  of  ci/rtain  thinkers  and 
writers,  or  that  they  ate  not  the  least 
dramatic,  and  only  embody  the  dogmaa 
of  the  author.  There  is  excuse  for  all 
these  Opinions ;  a  phrase  intended  to 
represent  certain  characteristics  of  the 
hook  may  confirm  any  one  of  them. 
T)ie  entire  impression  derived  fp--"  "•- 
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the  "books — ^is  nearly  what  we  might 
have  expected,  and  even  hoped,  to  find. 
Landor  was  no  pretender  to  a  set  of 
strange  notions.     The  contradictions  in 
his  writings  faithfully  express  the  con- 
tradictions   in    his    life.      He    was    a 
Jacobin  from  first  to  last.     He  wcu  an 
aristocrat  from  first  to  last      In  his 
hoyhood    his    mother  hoxed    his   ears 
hecause  he  expressed  a  wish  that  the 
French  would    conquer  England,   and 
hang  up  George  III.  between  the  Arch- 
hishopsof  Canterhury  and  York.     He 
could  never  agree  with  his  other  parent, 
a  mild,  intelligent  physician,  apparently 
too  little  disposed  to  assert  his  authority. 
He  was  removed  from  Eugby,  though 
he  wrote  better  Latin  verses  than  any 
of  his  schoolfellows — Dr.  Butler,  after- 
wards the  head  master  of  Shrewsbury, 
being    one    of    them — for    offering    a 
gratuitous  insult  to  the   head   master. 
At   Oxford   he   wore    no   hair-powder, 
when  to  be  without  it  was  to  confess 
revolutionary  opinions.     He   did   con- 
fess them  in  songs  and  in  his  habitual 
speech.     He  was  nevertheless  treated 
with  a  tolerance  which,  for  a  Tory  college 
of  those  days,  seems  incredible,  till  he 
fired  his  fowling-piece  into  the  window 
of  a  Mr.  Leeds.     It  was,  says  Robert 
Landor,  a  mild  form  of  protest  against 
the  Toryism  of  Leeds.     Walter  Landor 
himself  places  his  justification  on  another 
ground.     Besides  heing  generally  dis- 
agreeable, the  offender  had  at  that  time 
a   party   of  servitors    and    other  raffs. 
This  hatred   of  "raffs"  went  on  pari 
passu  with  the  growth  of  his  Jacohin- 
ism.     Neither  in   the  least  interfered 
with  the  other.     He  had  an  intense 
reverence  for  his  family ;   could  trace 
it  hack,  amidst  the  jokes  of  his  hrother, 
to  an   unknown    antiquity ;    in    later 
years  was  hindered  with  difficulty  hy 
Mr.  Forster  from  sending  a  challenge 
to  Lord  Russell,  hecause  in  an  unguarded 
hour  he  had  written  or  spoken  some 
words  that  sounded  disrespectful  ahout 
a  Savage  who  was  Speaker  in  the  first 
Parliament  of  Henry  VII.,  and  whom, 
on  somewhat  suspicious  evidence,  Landor 
held  to  he  a  maternal  ancestor.     Of  his 
primogeniture  he  was  tenacious ;  when 


he  actually  hecame  a  Welsh  landlord, 
he  maintained  his  position  with  much 
dignity,  though  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  fall  out  with  most  of  the  neighbour- 
ing gentry,  te  be  cheated  by  his  tenants 
and  stewards,  to  find  the  Celtic  peasants 
ahominable. 

And  yet  if  any  one  concluded  fix>m 
these  undoubted  facts  that  Landor  was 
an  ungenial  man  who  did  not  inspire 
affection,  there  is  abundance  of  evidence 
to   confute   the    opinion.     His   Rughy 
master  parted  with  him  reluctantly ;  his 
tutor  at  Trinity,  "dear  old  Benwell," 
shed  tears  because,  through   Lander's 
own  bad  management,  his  fault  could 
not  he  condoned.     In  his  native  War- 
wick he  found  a   friend  in  Dr.  Parr, 
who    was    attached    to    him    through 
his  life,  though  it  could  not  he  con- 
cealed that  Landor  used  to  call  Charles 
James  Fox  a  scoundrel     The  affection 
of   his    mother,    brothers,    and    sister 
seems  not    to    have   been  shaken  hy 
all    his    eccentricities.      A    charming 
Dorothy  Littleton,  with  whom  all  men 
were  in  love,  came  forward  as  an  in- 
tercessor with  his  father,  and  showed 
more  than  the  regard  and  more  than 
the  wisdom  of  an  elder  sister  in  her 
advice  to  him.    Sou  they  formed  a  friend- 
ship with  him  when  both  were  grown 
men,  with  fixed  and  widely  different 
opinions,  which  was  never  interrupted. 
He    counted    two    clergymen,    whose 
deepest  convictions  he  must  often  have 
shocked,  among  the  most  firm  of  his 
friends.     He  was  fond  of  children.   And 
Mr.  Forster  says  of  him :  "My  own  pre- 
"  dominant  impression,  from  our  years 
"  of  intercourse,  during  all  which  he 
"  was  living  alone,  was  that  of  a*  man 
"  genial,  joyous,  kind,  and  of  a  nature 
"  large  and  generous  to  excess,  but  of 
"  a  temper  so  uncontrollably  impetuous 
''  and  so  prone  to  act  from  undisciplined 
"  impulse,  that  I  have  b<*en  less  stertled, 
"  upon  a  closer  knowledge,  to  find  it 
"  said  hy  others,  unfaltering  both  in 
"  admiration  and  true  affection  for  him, 
"  that  during  hardly  any  part  of  his  life 
"  between  nine  years  till  almost  ninety 
"  could  he  live  with  other  people  in 
"  peace  for  any  length  of  time;  for  that^ 


Iiut  not  one  which  can  diuunish  our 
]i\iy  or  even  out  roapect  for  the  subject 

Sii  :is  to  its  pr^udices.     He  felt  the 

inllu.'iice  of  the.  Frendi  Eovoliition  !is 
iiiiisi  llioughtful  youths,  just  reaching' 
till'  liiirders  of  manhood,  felt  it.  Yet 
lif  hated  Frenchmen,  all  the  old  John 
Hull  feeling  being  stTongthened  by  lus 
coiLvicition  that  they  have  no  capacity 
for  dispensing  with  an  absolute  ruler. 

He  was  pasaionate  in  hia  zeal  for  the 
jSpaniaixlsj  was  willing  to  throw  awsy 
money,  of  which  he  had  a  good  supply 
iftt  tiiat  time,  in  the  Peninsular  War. 
Hi^  life  was  at  the  service  of  the  same 
fOMsa  ;  he  went  as  a  volunteer.  But  he 
fancied  that  soma  dieparaj^ig  words 
ti)>oken  about  another  man  were  meant 
for  liim.  The  officer  who  uttered  them 
ex.[ilained  that  he  was  at  that  very  time 
I'Oinmending  Landur'n  zual  and  devotion. 
Tt  was  of  no  use.  Though  he  had  re- 
€i.'ived  a  commission  from  the  Junta, 
he  returned  home  in  disgust.  He  was 
evidently  desirous  to  improve  the  Welsh 
till  he  went  among  them.  He  thought 
ii''  |iri.ilurred  Italy  to  England  till  he 
liiiLiiM.'  iK^quainted  with  Italians.  He 
Ijki'.l    the    I'residtmt    of    the    United 
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faithfully  pursued  by  him,  did  suffer 
him  to  be  very  fierce.  It  restrained  no 
violence ;  it  only  enabled  him  to  mani- 
fest his  violence  in  more  vigorous  prose, 
or  more  withering  hendecasyllables.  It 
may  be  respectable  to  be  wounded  by 
the  sword  of  a  man  of  culture,  as  it  is  a 
compliment  to  be  pushed  into  the  gutter 
by  a  prince  of  the  blood.  But  putting 
aside  the  honour  of  the  thing,  the 
suffering  in  each  case  is,  T  presume, 
nearly  equal  And  if  it  should  happen 
that  the  man  of  culture  not  only  injures 
his  opponent,  but  disgraces  himself,  Mr. 
Arnold  will  admit  t^t  a  serious  mis- 
chief is  done,  which  the  slaughter  of  a 
whole  troop  of  us  Philistines  cannot 
compensate. 

To  this  disgrace  Landor  did  more 
than  once  expose  himself  Minerva  did 
not  descend  to  restrain  and  rescue  him. 
I  wish  those  who  worship  her  to  lay 
that  fact  to  heart;  to  interpret  it  as 
they  can.  I  know  well  that  there  is  a 
lesson  just  as  pointed  which  I,  as  the 
member  of  another  guild  than  theirs, 
professing  to  worship  Wisdom  under 
another  name,  should  also  lay  to  heart. 
I£  we  fancy  that  by  any  notions  or 
opinions  we  could  have  chained  a  man 
like  Landor,  we  are  assuredly  practising 
a  delusion  on  ourselves.  The  chains 
would  have  been  plucked  asunder,  the 
fetters  would  have  been  loosed,  in  any 
one  of  his  passions.  Only  if  we  coxdd 
have  told  him  of  a  Personal  Centre,  of 
a  Ruler  over  the  man  himself,  who  could 
emancipate  him  as  well  as  bind  him^ 
would  our  words  have  meant  anything 
to  him,  could  they  have  obtained  a 
moment's  hearing. 

I  pass  over  many  topics  in  Mr. 
Forster  s  volume  which  he  was  obliged 
to  handle,  and  which  he  has  handled 
with  much  delicacy  as  well  as  courage. 
I  have  tried  to  show  what  advantages 
the  biographer  has  over  the  reviewer  as 
an  interpreter  of  books.  The  advantage 
of  the  latter  is  that  he  is  not  obliged  to 
speak  of  family  dissensions  which  the 
grave  has  covered.  Without  a  know- 
ledge of  them  it  would  be  impossible  to 
have  a  complete  understanding  of  Lan- 
^lor's  character :  when  we  have  satisfied 


ourselves  about  that^  we  may  forget  some 
of  the  disagreeable  discoveries  which 
have  helped  us  to  attain  it.  Mr.  Forster 
has  evidently  turned  with  much  relief 
from  these  miserable  details  to  the 
cordial  friendships  which  Landor  formed 
with  some  who  remain,  and  with  many 
who  are  departed.  He  will,  perhaps, 
allow  me  to  correct  a  mistake  into  which 
he  has  fallen  respecting  one  of  these 
friends;  the  one  who  devoted  himself 
with  most  diligence  to  adjust — if  it  had 
been  possible — his  domestic  difierences. 
On  the  authority  of  Mr.  Seymour  Kirkup 
he  says  (vol.  ii.  p.  3)  that  Francis  Hare, 
in  his  conversation  with  Landor  at 
Florence,  "avoided  the  classics."  Mr. 
Kirkup's  recollection  must  have  betrayed 
him  on  this  point  Mr.  Hare,  whose 
acquaintance  with  Landor  began  in  1815, 
at  Tours,  where  his  father  was  dying, 
was  a  specially  accomplished  classic.  I 
have  seen  letters  of  his  to  his  brother 
Julius,  which  showed  that  he  had  a 
most  extensive  knowledge  not  only  of 
the  Greek  poets  but  of  the  philosophers. 
His  brother  always  said  that  he  owed  as 
much  to  him  as  to  any  of  his  instructors. 
He  certainly  did  not  "avoid  the  classics" 
when  he  was  in  company  with  such  men 
as  Welcker,  who  could  have  detected 
any  ignorance  or  pretension  in  him. 
He  conversed  with  that  eminent  scholar 
in  his  own  language,  on  the  subjects 
with  which  he  was  most  occupied, 
and  drew  forth  expressions  of  surprise 
from  him  and  another  Grcrman  pro- 
fessor at  the  extent  and  solidity  of  his 
acquirements.  When  he  first  went  to 
Christ  Church,  Cyril  Jackson  said  that 
he  was  the  only  rolling  stone  he  had 
ever  known  which  was  sdways  gathering 
moss.  I  am  assured  by  those  who 
knew  him  (I  did  not)  that  he  continued 
to  roll  and  to  gather  moss  all  his  life. 
He  was,  no  doubt,  a  profuse  and  brilliant 
talker;  but  I  cannot  find  that  the  in- 
ference which  Mr.  Forster  deduces  from 
the  affectionate  lines  addressed  to  him 
by  Landor,  respecting  his  unwillingness 
to  listen,  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony 
of  his  other  friends.  Landor  expressed, 
with  more  even  than  his  wontcKi  vehe- 
mence, his  horror  of  anyone  who  should 


"  iiitg  beauty,  are,  ^tf  th«  glaring  ey«  of 
"tliii  malevolent,  blended  into  one." 
Lari<li>i  oniild  not  be  expected  to  retuem- 
lH.-r  this  memorable  dictum  if  on  any 
iici'iisLoti  he  waa  esaaperated  against  an 
lilil  I, J. ml.  He  had  praised  tliu  "Ex- 
cu]■^l..ll  ■'  vehemently;  had  heeu  on  tlio 
nil  1-1  toriliiJ  terma  with  its  author. 
Taking  up  a  notion,  for  which  there  was 
110  grijun  j,  that  Wwdsworth  had  spoken 
slightingly  of  Soutbey,  he  began  more 
gao  to  believe  that  Wordsworth  was  little 
more  than  a  poetaster ;  then,  for  the 
fii^t  time,  ho  discovered  that  the  lines  on 
the  shell  had  boon  stolen  from  "  Gebir," 
Wby  should  Mr.  Forater  (nolo  to  p.  85, 
vol.  i.)  endorse  this  charge  i  Would  he 
not  have  honoured  Lander's  niumory 
mori!  by  appealing  from  Philip  drunk  to 
Philiji  sober  I  Dutif  a  biographer  must 
hohi  a  brief  for  hia  hero,  writBra  in 
ma|;'a2inc.a  should  remember  that  they 
are  rf  taiued  for  the  reader.  In  the  inl-ir- 
est  ol'  all  readers,  I  protest  solcmiiiy 
again.st  these  buckatering  squabbles 
about  the  property  in  pasaagea  both  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful,  each  coming  home 
to  us  ill  difTurtMit  slates  of  mind,  which 
wo  feel  must  both  in  the  truest  sense 
have  been  original.  The  loss  which 
men  suffer  in  moral  profit  and   enjoy- 
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''  writiiig  or  speaking  of  him  could  do 
**  with  any  other.  When  I  first  heard 
<<  of  the  loss  that  all  his  friends,  and 
'^  many  that  never  were  his  friends, 
''  sustained  in  him,  no  thought  took 
''  possession  of  my  mind  except  the 
"  anguish  of  his  sister." — (Diary,  voL 
iii  pp.  59,  60.) 

Nor  should  we  forget  that  if  the 
maxim  of  art — 

''  Rervetor  ad  imum 
Qualis  ab  inoepto  processerit"— 

seems  to  have  been  observed  in  Lander's 
own  existence,  there  must  have  been 
a  growth  of  good,  a  victory  over  evil 
in  him,  unless  the  portrait  which  is 
prefixed  to  Mr.  Forster's  volume  was 
a  gross  libel  when  it  was  first  made. 
The  dark,  slouching,  suspicious  look 
which  it  gives  him  certainly  does  not 
recall  the  manly,  if  haughty  countenance 
and  beariog,  which  comes  back  to  those 
who  saw  him  in  later  years,  and  which 
corresponds  to  the  descriptions  of  him 
both  in  the  "  Life  "  and  the  "  Diary." 

That  "Diary," it  need  scarcely  be 
remarked  to  any  one  who  knew  Mr. 
Bobinson,  was  not  written  chiefly  to 
commemorate  his  own  acts  and  thoughts. 
There  is  a  very  pleasant  image  of  him  in 
it,  but  it  is  the  image  of  a  man  who 
thought  first  of  the  people  whom  he 
saw,  and  among  whom  he  dwelt,  of 
himself  chiefly  as  one  who  could  learn 
from  them  or  show  them  kindness.  He 
mixed  with  too  many  people  to  be  a 
Boswell.  He  had  no  special  hero,  and 
was  far  from  a  retailer  of  any  man's 
opinions.  On  the  other  hand,  he  of- 
fended no  one  s  prejudices,  was  tolerant 
of  all  the  peculiarities  which  he  encoun- 
tered, never  seems  to  have  quarrelled 
with  any  of  his  acquaintances,  and  did 
his  best  to  reconcile  their  quarrels.  He 
was  of  humble  birth,  and  was  utterly 
free  from  auy  desire  to  conceal  it,  as 
well  as  from  any  envy  of  those  who 
possessed  an  ancestry.  He  had  too 
little  ambition,  and  no  avarice ;  he  went 
to  the  Bar  late,  left  it  as  soon  as  he  had 
K  ached  a  fair  competence,  indulged  in 
f  3W  luxuries,  except  the  great  one  of 
'^lelping  those  who  needed  help.     He 
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never  took  the  least  pains  to  penetrate 
the  cndes  of  the  upper  ten  thousand. 
But  among  men  of  letters  in  England, 
France,  and  Grermany  he  was  a  welcome 
and  familiar  guest  He  was  able  to 
converse  with  them  onfall  the  subjects 
which  interested  them  most^  never  af- 
fected to  know  more  than  he  did  know, 
was  always  able  to  give  an  intelligible 
account  of  what  they  said,  and  to  make 
a  reasonable  guess  at  what  they  meant. 
A  more  agreeable  narrator  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find.  There  are  no  rough 
edges  in  his  reminiscences ;  he  is  always 
cheerful,  never  out  of  sorts  with  his 
Mends  or  the  world.  As  in  the  instance 
I  have  given  respecting  Wordsworth 
and  Landor,  he  sees  the  best  side  in 
his  Mends;  is  very  desirous  of  their 
good  opinion,  yet  can  risk  it  for  the 
sake  of  correcting  their  false  impres- 
sions of  each  other.  He  makes  mis- 
takes about  facts,  as  every  man  must 
do  who  travels  over  such  an  extent 
of  ground.  Eveiy  reader  will  proba- 
bly detect  some  circumstance  which  has 
been  stated  carelessly.  But  his  errors 
are  never  malicious ;  three  volumes  of 
anecdotes  with  so  little  spite  perhaps 
never  issued  from  the  press  of  any 
country.  They  have  not  therefore  the 
kind  of  attraction  which  belongs  to  the 
memoirs  of  Horace  Walpole  or  Lord 
Hervey.  But  for  the  literary — I  do  not 
say,  of  course,  for  the  political  or  aris- 
tocratic— ^history  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, they  are  far  more  valuable  than 
those  are  for  that  of  the  eighteenth 
century ;  more  valuable  than  Evelyn 
and  Pepys  are  for  the  seventeenth. 

Of  politics  Mr.  Eobinson  was  not  an 
indifferent  observer.  He  was  a  Liberal 
and  a  Dissenter,  but  as  much  opposed 
to  Napoleon  as  Southey  or  Words- 
worth; a  foreign  correspondent  of  the 
Times  when  Copenhagen  was  bom- 
barded. Still  politics,  on  the  whole, 
make  little  show  in  his  "Diaiy." 
He  passes  over  the  Queen's  Trial  and 
the  Eeform  Bill  much  more  rapidly 
than  would  have  seemed  possible  for 
a  man  frequenting  clubs  as  much  as 
he  did.  In  one  sense  he  more  deserves 
to  be  credited  with  "  pure  literature  " 
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tlnn  Lfliibr  Tliniir.h  l]f  wi  nothim- 
'elf  T  rnal  nr.M  1  1  (h  ih  i\  a  wished, 
he  -i\      11      111     '     '  Indy  who 

Wfis  t  ti  II    J  to  sell 

imiftin  II    IT  \hc  cry 

of    aTi\   111  I     h  hu  puh- 

hslieil)  h  T  \  r  II  ill  inakira  of 
bonki  ihove  anj  1 1 1       1 1  1j    cnmmunity. 

Wonisworth  ixrliii  i]  iirara  more 
iroqin'ntl>  m  the  I'liiv  than  any 
other  wnter  of  th"  daj  li  re  la  the 
account  of  the  first  mpetint;  — 

'  A  few  day)  after  thn  (\  i7  oa  March 
"  15th)  I'n  IS  introdiici  d  1 1  ^  irdsworth, 
"  I  breakfasted  with  him  st  Lamb'a, 
"  and  acciimpanied  liim  to  M!r.  Hard- 
"  castle's,  at  Hatcham,  Dejitford,  with 
"  whom  Jfr.  Clarksim  wns  on  a  viait. 
"  Wordsworth  received  mo  very  cor- 
"  dially,  owing,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  a 
"  favourable  introduction  by  Mrs.  Cla'^- 
"  son,  aided,  of  course,  by  my  petfact 
"  agreement  with  him  in  polities ;  and 
"  lay  enthnsiaatic  and  naconcealed  ad- 
"  miration  of  his  poetry  gave  me  speedy 
"  admission  to  his  confidence.  At  this 
"  first  meeting  he  criticised  unfavourably 
"  Mrs.  Barbauld's  poetry,  which  I  am 
"  Ihc  less  unwilling  to  mention  as  I 
"have  already  recorded -a  later  esti- 
"  mato  of  a  different  kind.  lie  re- 
"  marked  that  there  ia  no  genuine  feel- 
"  ing  in  the  line, — 

'  Iq  what  brown  hamlet  dost  thou  joy  ? ' 
"  He  said,  'Why  bmu-n?'     He  also  ob- 
"  jected  to  llrs.  Barbauld's  line, — 


"  '  Jfow,' said  he,  'moss-rose  is  a  shrub.' 
"  The  last  remark  is  just,  but  I  dissent 
"  from  the  first ;  for  evening  harmo- 
"  nizes  with  content,  and  the  brown 
"  handet  is  the  evening  hamlet.  Collins 
"  has  with  exquisite  beauty  described 
"  the  coming  oa  of  evening, — 


■'  Wordsworth,  in  my  first  tke-d-tile  with 
"  him,  spoke  freely  and  praisingly  of 
■'  his  own  poems,  which  I  never  felt  to 
"  he  unbecoming,  but  the  contrary.    He 


TT'f(/ter  Savage  Landor  and 


"  said  he  thought  of  writing  an  essay 
"  iin  '  Why  had  poetry  plrsMs ;'  hfl 
"  never  wrote  it — a  loss  to  oar  litera- 
"  tare.  He  spoke  at  length  of  the  con- 
"  nexion  of  poetry  with  moral  princi- 
"  pie,  as  weil  as  with  a  knowledge  of 
"  the  principles  of  human  nature.  Hp 
"  said  he  could  not  reapi'Ct  a  mother 
'■  who  could  read  without  emotion  his 
"poem, 

'  Once  in  a  lonely  hamlet  I  sojfturn'd.' 

"  He  said  he  wrote  his  '  Beggars,'  to  ex- 
"  hibit  the  power  of  physical  beauty  and 
"  health  and  vigour  in  childhood  even 
"  in  a  state  of  moral  depravity.  He 
"  desired  popularity  for  his  '  Two  Voices 
"  are  there,  one  is  of  the  Sea,'  as  a  teat 
"  of  elevation  and  moral  purity." 

This  was  the  time  in  which  Wbrds- 
worth  was  asaerting  himsell  A  leea 
genial  peison  than  3&.  Bobinaon  mi^t 
have  Been  in  him  only  an  egotist.  He 
perceived  clcirly  that  there  was  in  him 
a  thorough  conviction  that  be  had  a 
work  to  do,  that  he  talked  of  himself  to 
some  extent  as  if  he  was  another  person. 
Every  year  that  they  met  after  Words- 
worth had  obtained  a  recognised  posi- 
tion he  found  him  more  tolerant,  more 
agreeable  to  his  friends,  less  of  a.  pro- 
pagandist. There  is  a  very  pleasant 
account  in  his  .second  volume  of  the 
Swis.s  tour  which  Wordsworth  comme- 
morates in  his  "  Jlemoriala  of  a  Tour 
on  the  Continent ; "  a  still  pleasanter  re- 
port of  their  visit  to  Eomo,  in  the 
third.  Extracts  would  only  spoil  the 
reader's  interest:  I  commend  him  to 
the  book. 

Many  of  us  can  recollect  how  people 
in  the  humbler  Liberal  ranks  —  the 
inspiration  being  no  doubt  received 
originally  from  the  sublime  circle  in 
Holland  House — spoke  of  Southey  as 
selling  himself  for  a  "butt  of  malm- 
sey." Mr.  Robinson  lived  among 
those  who  were  sure  to  repeat  this  wit- 
ticism, with  others  of  the  same  kind. 
From  the  first  he  treated  it  as  vidgar 
and  false.  He  s.iw  in  Southey  tbc 
true-hearted,  self-denying  man  that  In 
was ;  he  was  sure  that  his  changes 
opinions  were  honest  changes 


changes  At 
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in'  heart  he.  was  always  an  earnest 
social  reformer ;  a  man  who,  instead  of 
selling  himself  to  a  party,  was  using 
up  his  strength  and  his  brain  that  he 
might  support  himself  and  do  service 
to  others.  No  parts  of  the  "Diary" 
are  more  wise  and  hearty  than  those 
which  refer  to  this  excellent  man. 

Mr.  Robinson  was  present  at  Cole- 
ridge*s  lectures  on  Shakespeare,  and 
listened  to  his  conversation  at  Higbgate. 
He  did  not  profess  always  to  under- 
stand him,  but  he  does  not,  like  most 
writers  of  his  time,  compliment  himself 
•on  his  incapacity.  He  was  puzzled  with 
•Coleridge's  theology,  and  differs  from  it 
when  he  was  not  puzzled.  But  he  never 
suspected  him  of  playing  false  with 
others  or  with  himself.  He  introduced 
Landor  to  Coleridge.  He  gives  us  this 
letter  in  1834:  — 

"  My  friend  !  My  friend  I  What  a 
^'  dismal  gap  has  been  made  in  the 
"  forest  of  intellect  among  the  plants 
"  of  highest  growth  !  Byron  and  Scott 
"  put  the  fashionable  world  in  deep 
**  mourning.  The  crape,  however,  was 
"  soon  thrown  aside,  and  people  took 
"  their  coffee,  and  drew  their  card,  and 
*'  looked  as  anxiously  as  ever  at  what 
'^  was  turning  up.  Those  deaths  were 
"  only  the  patterings  of  rain  before  the 
''  storm.  Goethe,  your  mighty  Mend, 
^'  dropped  into  the  grave,  ^odier  next 
"  to  him  in  power  goes  after  him — ^the 
"  dear,  good  Coleridge.  Little  did  I 
*'  think  when  we  shook  hands  at  part- 
"  ing,  that  our  hands  would  never  join 
"  again."  Some  of  our  witlings  may  per- 
haps be  a  little  surprised  to  hear  that 
even  Landor  could  speak  of  the  "  dear, 
good  Coleridge." 

Lamb  is,  of  course,  a  charming  figure 
in  these  reminiscences,  as  in  those  of  all 
who  knew  him.  Mr.  Kobinson  knew 
him  well,  and  loved  him  much.  He 
records  his  puns  with  delight,  and 
dwells  on  the  tragedy  of  his  life  with 
great  tenderness.  Poor  Mary  Lamb 
seems  almost  to  have  divided  his  heart 
with  her  brother.^ 

1  Almost  the  only  conspicnoni  and  popular 
name  which  looks  very  ignominiou  m  Hbam 


Ko  one  comes  before  us  more  fre- 
quently or  more  ^rikingly  than  Flax- 
man.  The  simple,  pure,  brave  man, 
always  poor,  always  free  from  debt, 
never  complaining  of  poverty  or  neglect, 
delighting  in  the  society  of  his  wife, 
devout  without  the  least  ostentation, 
affords  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pic- 
tures of  an  artist's  life  that  any  age  or 
country  has  to  offer.  Landor  bestowed 
upon  his  works  exaggerated  praise. 
Kobinson  felt  these  to  be  the  genuine 
expressions  of  a  man's  heart,  and  spent 
more  money  than  was  known,  except 
to  one  friend,,  in  bringing  them  together 
in  University:  College  for  the  contem- 
plation of  young  Englishmen. 

Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Lamb,  Flax- 
man,  Landor, — these  alone  would  make 
a  considerable  gallery  of  portraits.  And 
being  exhibited  separately  and  together, 
in  different  days  of  their  lives,  not  as 
subjects  for  discussion  and  criticism,  but 
in  friendly  converse,  and  in  all  moods 
of  joy  and  grief,  we  know  much  of  them 
which  formal  biographies  do  not  tell. 
Nearly  as  vivid,  if  not  quite  as  interest- 
ing, are  Robinson's  recollections  of  Ma- 
dame de  Stael^  when  she  met  him  in 
Germany,  and  eagerly  welcomed  him  as 
a  dragoman  to  bring  German  philosophy 
(which  he  made  no  great  boast  of 
understanding)  within  the  reach  of  her 
French  intellect;  again,  when  she  was 
the  idol  of  English  society.  No  fresh 
light  perhaps  is  thrown  upon  the 
authoress  or  the  woman,  but  our  pre- 
vious impressions  of  both  are  made 
clearer  and  deeper. 

Among  Germans  Eobinson  was  at 
home  when  Englishmen  received  their 
chief  impressions  of  them  from  the 
play  in  the  Anti-Jacobin.  He  studied 
at  Jena ;  not  too  old  to  sympathise  with 
the  feelings  of  the  students,  nor  too 
young  to  profit  by  the  professors.  He 
was  admitted  into  the  Weimar  circle, 

pages  is  that  of  Thomas  Moore.  He  was  in- 
vited to  meet  £lia  and  some  of  his  friends. 
The  author  of  "Little's  Poems"  evidently 
deemed  that  an  infinite  condescension  and 
humiliation.  He  jokes  aboat  their  *'Mecs- 
naa^**  and  apeaka  ot  Mary  Lamb  aa  "  a  wosuui 
i^o  want  mad  in  a  diligence.** 

BB  2 


"  was  uwnie  bf  th»  pnMnt  of  BMcUbi 
"  from  !tim  that  I  waa  not  fbrgotten, 
"  anil  I  had  heard  from  Hall  and  others 
"  tli'it  I  was  expected ;  yet  I  waa  op- 

"  |ii-...-.  .1  }iv  tliH  kiiiilnesa  of  his  repcp- 
''  tj.in.  Wo  founii  tlio  old  man  in  his 
"  'loUiijiB  in  the  park  to  which  he  retires 
"  for  sulitude  from  the  town-house, 
"  whfte  were  hia  bod,  his  daughter-in- 
"  law,  and  three  grandchildren.  He 
"  gnncrally  eats  and  drinka  alone ;  and 
"  when  he  invites  a  stranger,  it  is  to  a 
"  ''■t'-h-life.  This  is  a  wise  sparing  of 
"  liig  strength.  Twenty-seven  years  ago 
"  I  thus  described  him  :  '  In  Goethe  I 
"  behold  an  elderly  man  of  terrific 
"  dignity;  a  penetrating  and  unsupport- 
"  able  pye, — "  the  eye  like  Jove'e,  to 
"  throaton  and  commBTid  ;"  a  aomewliat 
"  aquiline  nose,  and  most  expressive  lips, 
"  wLithwhenolosed  seemed  to  he  making 
"  an  effort  to  move,  as  if  they  coiild 
"  -with  (lifBculty  keep  their  treasures  from 
"  lirptiking  forth.  His  step  waa  firm, 
"  -nnnohling  an  otherwise  too  corpolent 
"  body  ;  there  was  ease  in  his  gestures, 
"  Aitd  he  had  a  free  and  enkindled  air.' 
"  Now  r  beheld  the  same  eye  indeed, 
"  but  the  eyebrows  were  become  thin, 
"  the  cheeks  were  furrowed,  the  lips  no 
"  longer  curled  with  fearful   uompres- 


"  him  ft  PMngB  impm 
"  comes  from  Qod,  sue 
"  Ds  through  Uie  Chiu 
"  moment  a  flower  ii 

"  beautiful  butterfly 
"  He  exclaimed,  '  Nt 
"  comes  from  God  ; 
"  There's  the  point : 
"  through  this  flower 
"  and  that's  a  languag 
"don't  understand'" 

He  did  not  know 
would  in  a  few  years 
of  the  language  thi 
flowers  and  butterfl 
which  comes  through 

Much  as  we  oug 
records  as  these  for 
is  impoaaible  to  sepal 
friendly,  cordial  man 
them  upon  us.  Thoi 
seen  him  or  shan 
will  become  well  aci 
through  this  "Diaij 
towards  himself  muo 
and  regard.  Person 
personal,  though  in  \ 
from  Landor,  He 
for  persons  themsel 
opinions  or  for  tn 
want  of  any  strong  t 
zeal  is  what  he  mosi 


A  Suggmlimt, 
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pathieSy  he  may  make  them  more 
aahamed.  if  they  have  the  glimpse  of 
any  troth  which  should  be  the  basis  of 
all  SQch  sympathies,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  a  distinct  individual  belief. 
Supposing  that  is  so,  they  ought  to  be 
more  yehemently  earnest  than  Landor, 
more  catholic  than  Kobinson.  If  they 
are  conscious  of  being  inferior  to  each  in 
that  which  was  his  proper  characteristic, 


they  may  at  least  accept  both  as  men 
who  represent  our  age.  We  sometimes 
denounce  it  as  an  age  of  extreme  bitter- 
ness^ sometimes  of  all-embracing  indif- 
ference. It  may  be  liable  to  both  dangers; 
there  is  assui«dly  in  every  one  of  us  a 
tendency  to  both.  Neither  can  banish 
the  other;  there  is  a  principle  hidden 
under  each;  those  principles  may  be, 
and  will  be,  reconciled. 


y 


A  SUGGESTION. 


Among  the  many  ladies  whose  life  is 
irittered  away  in  a  round  of  purposeless 
occupations,  there  are  numbers  who  have 
a  latent  desire  to  find  something  which 
it  is  worth  while  to  do. 

Many  more  chafe  under  their  imposed 
idleness,  and  strive  to  find  a  sphere  of 
usefulness.  They  perhaps  plan  work 
for  themselves  among  the  poor,  but  in 
the  outset  are  hindered  by  their  over- 
protecting  parents.  They  may  not  go 
out  alone,  or  they  may  not  expose  them- 
selves to  the  evils  of  close  rooms  and  an 
infected  atmosphere.  For  similar  reasons 
they  may  not  teach  in  Ragged  Schools. 
Tliey  may  not  undertake  a  class  in  an 
Evening  School,  because  it  would  interfere 
with  the  family  dinner-hour.  Against 
their  teaching  children  in  their  own 
homes  obstacles  are  again  raised.  Be- 
sides, it  is  extremely  likely  that  their 
talents  may  not  lie  in  these  directions. 
Finding  no  work  to  do  for  others,  they 
resolve  to  employ  themselves  in  develop- 
ing their  own  power.  They  set  them- 
selves to  study  history,  literature,  lan- 
guages, or  art.  But  interest  in  the  work 
must  flag  sooner  or  later.  The  study  is 
nearly  all  for  self;  and  how  can  a  woman 
go  on  working  steadily  for  herself  alone  1 
Let  her  but  have  an  object  out  of  her- 
self on  which  to  expend  her  zeal,  and 
she  will  work  on  happily  for  years. 

We  have  such  an  object  to  propose  to 
amateur  artists.     It  is,  that  they  should 


give  their  works  for  the  adornment  of 
rooms  where  working-men  meet.  At 
present,  the  walls  of  such  rooms  are 
generally  covered  by  an  ugly  paper, 
which  offers  no  suggestion  of  the  grand 
or  the  lovely. 

Would  not  a  faithful  representation 
of  mountain  wilds,  of  shady  forest,  or 
of  some  happy  domestic  scene,  do  some- 
thing to  elevate  the  tone  of  working-men  t 
We  all  rejoice  in  finding  ourselves  occa- 
sionally placed  in  a  new  world,  whether 
of  Nature  or  of  life ;  and  the  man  whose 
means  prevent  him  from  going  to  the 
sea-side  or  to  the  mountains,  might,  at 
least  for  half  an  hour,  be  brought  into 
contact  with  some  of  Nature's  aspects. 
It  is  good  to  be  alone  with  Nature,  even 
though  no  beautiful  thoughts  may  be 
suggested ;  yet  if  we  will  sit  perfectly 
passive  in  her  temple,  we  must  come 
forth  calmer  and  stronger.  Into  this 
temple  we  may  in  a  measure  enter  by 
looking  quietly  at  some  pictures. 

But  it  is  only  the  rich  or  the  weU-to- 
do  who  can  have  this  enjoyment  Let 
us  open  up  this  avenue  of  pleasure  to  all 
who  will  enter  it.  Let  us  hang  the 
walls  of  Reading-rooms,  of  Hospitals  and 
Infirmaries,  of  Class-rooms,  of  Sunday 
Schools  and  Cottages,  with  good  pictures. 
To  be  good  pictures  it  is  not  necessary 
that  they  should  be  painted  by  a  great 
artist,  or  should  even  contain  a  large 
amount  of  work ;  but  they  must  be  faith- 


FO'jn  iLS  completed. 

7lf  re  the  qoestion  anBee— Wlio  is  to 
jihIl'"  ivliether  their  drawings  aie  snf- 
fi'  i<  ntly  good  to  be  tlioe  diatribntedT 
\\'<  au'^iiesl  that  a  committee  he  formed 
ill  lymdon,  to  consist  of  some  dozen 
arti»iU  aud  mon  of  lost^,  who  would 
dM:ide  on  the  quality  of  the  pictures, 
and  [idmit  or  reject  accordingly.  It 
wniild  be  a  laudable  object  of  ambition 
among  ladiea  to  produce  work  worthy 
of  acceptance.  In  concert  with  the 
artists,  there  might  be  a  working-com- 
mittee, wMch  ahould  lend  out  the 
pictures  to  all  suitable  applicants,  and 
superintend  their  transfer  from  one  town 
or  village  to  another.  Some  pictures 
might  be  sold  for  small  sums  to  adorn 
private  cottages,  and  would  advantage- 


be«nl7  on  any  bu 
the  bonefit  which  n 
and  poor  wonld  be  : 

If  8ome  few  bei 
men  would  come  foi 
the  work  at  once, 
Chri-stmas,  see  man; 
rendered  attractive 
man,  while  emploj 
for  many  willing  wi 

UntH,  however,  ■ 
lized,  much  might 
individuals  withou 
Let  any  lady  who  h 
ings  which  abe  can 
once  to  theneareet 
or  Workhouse ;  he 
acceptable,  and  to  1 
to  those  for  whom 
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EECENT    SOLAK    DISCOVERIEa 


B7  J.  NORMAN  LOCKYER,  F.R.S. 


In  the  January  number  of  this  Magazine 
I  gave  an  account  of  the  success  which 
at  last  had  attended  the  application  of  a 
method  of  studying  the  conditions  of 
matter,  and  the  forces  at  work,  on  our 
wondrous  luminary,  the  sun :  a  method 
which  transforms  every  ray  into  a  sort 
of  inter-stellar  cable.  I  alluded  to  some 
of  the  first  messages  thus  transmitted  to 
us,  and  I  promised  to  return  to  the 
subject. 

My  first  paper  was  somewhat  historical 
In  the  present  one  I  shall  endeavour  to 
explain  the  method  of  work,  to  show 
what  has  already  been  accomplished,  and 
what  a  boundless  horizon  has  been  un- 
folded to  us — a  horizon  which  includes 
every  star  in  the  depth  of  space  in  its 
sweep. 

The  new  method  consists  in  a  detailed 
examination  of  the  sun's  surface  with  a 
very  powerful  spectroscope,  and  dates 
from  the  year  1866.  So  powerful  and 
searching  is  it,  that  the  very  first  obser- 
vation made  in  that  year  settled  the 
claims  of  the  two  theories  then  prevalent 
on  the  physical  constitution  of  the  sun. 
These  two  theories  were  brought  forward 
in  the  year  1865,  and  dealt  with  all  the 
telescopic  and  photographic  observations 
accumulated  up  to  that  time.  I  refer 
to  the  explanation  given  in  both  of  the 
reason  that  a  sun-spot  appears  dark — the 
very  key-stone  of  any  hypothesis  deal- 
ing with  the  physical  constitution  of  the 
sun. 

English  science,  represented  by  Messrs. 
De  la  Rue,  Balfour  Stewart,  and  Loewy, 
said  that  a  spot  is  dark  because  the  solar 
light  is  absorbed — stopped — by  a  cool, 
lion -luminous,  absorbing  atmosphere 
pouring  down  there  on  to  the  visible 
surface  of  the  sun, — in  other  words,  on 
to  the  photosphere. 

French  science,  represented  by  M. 
Faye,  said  that  a  spot  is  dark  because  it 


is^  a  hole  in  the  photosphere,  and  that 
inside  or  below  the  photosphere  the  in- 
terior gases  of  the  sun  give  out  little  or 
no  light. 

Now  here  was  a  clear  issue,  which  the 
spectroscope  could  solve  at  once;  for 
the  spectroscope  is  an  instrument  whose 
special  wJkier  it  is  to  deal  with  radiation 
and  absorption.  It  tells  us  that  the  light 
radiated  from  different  bodies  gives  us 
spectra  of  different  kinds,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  radiating  body-— con- 
tinuous spectra,  such  as  we  see  in  a 
rainbow,  without  bright  lines,  in  the 
case  of  solids  and  liquids;  and  bright 
lines,  with  or  without  continuous  spectra, 
in  the  case  of  gases  and  vapours.  It  tells 
us  also  that  absorption  dims  the  spectrum 
throughout  its  length  when  the  absorp- 
tion is  general,  and  dims  it  here  and  there 
only  when  the  absorption  is  selective,  the 
well-known  Fraunhofer  lines  in  the 
sun's  spectrum  being  an  instance  of  the 
latter  kind.  So  that  we  have  general 
and  selective  radiation,  and  general  and 
selective  absorption. 

What  I  saw  in  1866  was  in  favour  of 
the  English  theory.  There  vku  abundant 
evidence  of  absorption  in  the  spots,  and 
there  tvas  not  any  indication  of  gaseous 
radiation.  The  light  which  came  from 
the  spots  was  like  all  the  rest^  but  it  was 
dimmed,  as  the  sun's  light  is  dimmed 
in  a  fog. 

On  both  the  theories  to  which  I 
have  referred,  it  was  imagined  that 
there  was  a  tremendous  atmosphere 
around  the  sun  as  ordinarily  visible  to 
us,  by  which  the  absorption,  which 
gives  rise  to  the  dark  lines  in  the 
otherwise  rainbow-band,  was  affected. 
This  tremendous  atmosphere  was  sup- 
posed to  be  indicated  by  the  corona  in 
total  eclipses,  and  at  the  base  of  the 
corona,  at  such  times,  the  strange  red 
flames — the  nature  of  which  was  stated 
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in  the  former  article— aro 
show  presently  lh.it  this 
atmosijbere  din.'s  nut  pxisi 


first  BudeaToiir  to  iudicate  1  ow  the  epeo 
troacope  \ios  enabled  us  t  determ  no 
the  nature  of  t)ic  red  flames 

The  light  from  solid  or  1  j  d  hoi  e 
aa  before  etatod,  is  scattered  hroadcnat 
BO  to  spealt,  by  the  prism  nto  a  I  ng 
band  of  light,  called  a  con  nuou  opec 
truni,  because  from  one  end  of  t  to  the 
other  the  Iijjht  is  persistent 

The  light  from  (gaseous  and  ^aporeua 
bodies,  on  the  cnntrary,  is  most  brilliant 
in  a  few  channels  ;  it  ia  hwbamh.d,  and, 
instead  of  being  scattered  broadcast  over 
a  long  band,  ia  limited  to  a  few  lines 
in  the  hand — in  eome  cases  to  a  very 
few  lines. 

Hence,  if  wo  haTo  two  bodies,  one 
solid  or  liquid  and  the  other  gaseous  or 
vaporons,  which  give  out  exactly  equal 
amounts  of  light,  then  the  bright  lines 
of  the  latter  will  be  brighter  than  tho.w 
parts  of  the  spectrum  of  the  other  to 
which  they  correspond  in  colour  or  re- 
frangibility. 

Again,  if  the  gaseous  or  vaporous 
substance  gives  out  hut  few  lines,  then, 
although  the  light  which  emanates  from 
it  may  be  mucli  less  brilliant  than  that 
radiated  by  a  solid  or  liquid,  the  light 
may  be  so  localized,  and  therefore  inten- 
BiQed,  in  one  case,  and  so  spread  out, 
and    therefore   diluted,   in    the    other. 


that   the  hright  lines  from  the  feeble   ' 
source  may  in  the  spectroscope  appear 
much  brighter  than  the  corresponding   ' 
parts  of    the    spectrum    of    the   more 
lustrous  solid  body.      Now  here  coniea 
a  very  imporhiDt  point;  supposing  tha 
continuous  spectrum  of  a  solid  or  liijuid  ( 
to    bo   mixed  with    the   discontinuous   i 
spectrum  of  a  ^jas,  we  can,  by  increasing  | 
thenumberof prlsmain thespectroseope,  . 
dilute  the  continuous  B[>ectrum  of  tha  1 
solid  or  liquid  body  very  much  indeed, 
and  the  dispersion  will  not  seemingly 
T«duce  the  brilliancy  of  the  lines  givea 
out  by  the  gas ;  as  a  consequence,  the 
more  dispersion  we  employ,  tbo  br^hter 
relatively  will  the  lines  of  the  gaseoua 
spectrum  appear. 

The  reason  why  we  do  not  see  th9 
prominences  every  day  in  our  telescopes 
ia  that  they  are  put  out  by  the  tremen* 
doos  br  ghtneas  of  our  atmosphere  neu 
the  sun    a  bngltfio^s   due  to  the  fii  t 


tl 


1  s 
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rell  ct  to  us  the  cont  n  c 
tr  n  Ih  re  s  as  t  en.  a  bat  te 
between  the  1  (,1 1  proceed  gfom  tie 
pr  m  en  s  and  th  1  gl  t  r  fie  ted  by 
the  atmnsi  1  e  e  and  ex  pt  n  eel  i 
the  V  tory  always  r  a  a  w  th  the 
atmo  pi      e 

It  should  now  be  clear  that  there  was 
a  possibility  that  by  bring  t,  a  ipectri 
scope  on  the  field  ne  mi^ht  turn  the 
tide  of  battle  altogether— ass  i  i  (,  the 
prommencea  to  be  gaseous  s  n  e  the 
n  flei,ted  continuous  spectr  m  m  "ht  be 
dispersed  almost  into  mvis  h  1  ty  vh  li, 
the  brdhanoy  of  the  lines  of  the  pro 
mincnces  should  suffer  scarcely  any  dimi- 
nution by  the  process. 

And  now  for  the  method  of  work. 
Wo  have  first  the  object-glass  of  a 
powerful  telescope  to  collect  the  sun's 
rays,  and  to  form  an  image  of  tlic 
sun  itself  on  a  screen.  In  this  screen 
in  an  extremely  narrow  slit,  through 
which  alone  light  can  reach  the  prisms. 
The  beam,  as  it  enters,  is  grasped  by 
another  little  object-glass  and  trans- 
formed into  a  cylinder  of  light  contain- 
ing rays  of  all  colours,  whiuh  is  now 
ready  for  its  journey  through  the  prisms. 
In  its  passage  through  them  it  ia  torn 
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by  eacb  ncceeding  prifm  mora  out  of     croeainft  it,  is  sbovn  somawhat  roughly 
its  path,  till  at  last,  on  emerging  it 
crosses  the  path  it  took  on  entering, 


and  enters  a  little  telescope,  thoroughly 
dUmembercd  though  not  dieorjianized. 

Instead  now  of  a  cylinder  of  light 
containing  rays  of  all  colours,  ve  have  a 
cylinder  of  each  ray  which  the  little 
telescope  compels  to  paint  an  image  of 
the  slit.  Where  rays  are  wanting  the 
image  of  the  slit  remains  nnpainted — we 
get  a  black  line  ;  and  when  the  telescope 
is  directed  to  the  son,  so  that  the  nar- 
ruw  slit  is  entirely  within  the  image  of 
the  sun,  we  get  in  the  field  of  view  of 
the  little  telfscope  a  glorious  coloured 
band   with  black  lines  (Fraunhofer's) 


Of  course  it  is  necessary  for  our 
purpose  to  allow  only  the  edj;;e  of  the 
sun  to  fall  on  the  slit,  leaving  appa- 
rently a  large  portion  of  the  latter 
unoccupied.  What  is  eeen,  therefore, 
is  a  very  narrow  haud  in  the  field  of 
view  of  the  little  telescope,  and  a  lai^e 
space  nearly  dark,  as  the  disperdion  of 
the  instrument  is  so  great  that  the 
atmospheric  light  is  almost  entirely  got 
rid  of. 

The  narrow  hand  of  light — the  solar  

spectrum  with  the  dark  Fraunhofer  lines     in  Fig.  3  j  while  above  it,  in  t 
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spitce,  arc  the  briyJil  liiii-i  ivljiuh  diow 
tlint  tlic  auii  i?  surruuiulwl  Ijy  a  surging 
sen  tif  incaiidcstciilliyilruguii,  withoflan- 
tinms  u  lower  str^tuui  nf  iueundosoent 
magiicsimii  and  ^^njiuin  vqn-ura.  I  aay 
lower,  because  the  hii^'lit  of  the  lines 
indicates  to  us  exactly  the  lieight  of  the 
stratum,  na  Bbowti  in  tbe  figure.  For 
Instance,  we  have  a  high  prominence  of 
hydrogen,   tho  known   lines  of  which 

Icorrenpond  to  C  F,  a  line  near  G  and  k, 
and  a  low  injection  of  magnesium  and 
sodium,  the  lines  of  wliieli  correspond 
iritht  iui.l  1'  ^.-i-  ir.,  ■■, 

Althuu/;.  ;,■■  .  :i,  !i.i;;lit,they 

never  lii-,.  ■       '  .:..l-   fur  Kome 

5,(t{)0  nul.'-'ii.  Ii  i„i,i  .'J]  i,,ijii.l  tho  aun 
there  is  an  onvelojji:  oi  which  the 
prominoncea  are  hut  the  waves.  This 
envelope  I  nameJ  the  "  ChroraoBphere," 
because  it  ia  the  Region  in  which  all  the 
variously  coloured  eflecta  are  seen  in 
I  total  eclipses,  and  because  I  considered 

I  it  of  importance  to  distinguish  between 

its  discontinuous  sjtectrum  and  the  con- 
tinuous one  of  t)ie  photosphere.  And 
now  another  fact  caiuc  out.  The  bright 
line  F  took  the  fonn  of  an  arrow-head, 


tl       la  k  F  aunb  f      lui     in  tl  1 

a  J  J  1  m  f  n  ng  tl  shaft  tl 
0  p  dmg  1  m  sph  1  f  m 
ng  tl  e  head  t  was  b  a  1  1  to  th 
un  d^  and  t  p  d  II  to  a  line 
I  nt  an  app  an  u  t  ob  d  u 
h      th     i  ne8 

Nature  is  alwajs  full  of  surpcises,  and 
here  was  a  surprise  and  a  magnilicent 
help  to  further  in()uiry  lurking  in  this 
line  of  hydrogen!  MM.  I'lLicker  and 
^.ittorf  had  already  recorded  that,  under 


certain  conditions,  the  green  line  of 
hydrogen  widened  out;  and  it  at  once 
struck  nie  that  tho  "  arrow-head  "  was 
nothing  but  an  indication  of  this  widen- 
ing out  as  the  sun  was  approached. 

I  will  now  for  one  moment  leave  the 
observatory  work  to  say  a  word  on  some 
results  recently  obtainad  by  Dr.  Frank- 
land  and  myself,  in  some  researches  on 
hydrogen  and  other  gases  and  vapours, 
upon  which  we  have  been  engaged. 

Firsti  as  to  hydrogen,  what  could 
laboratory  work  tell  us  about  the  chromo- 
sphere aud  the  prominences  1 

It  was  obviously  of  primary  im- 
portance to  determine  tbe  cause  to 
which  the  widening  of  the  F  line 
was  due,  and  to  study  tho  hydrogen 
spectrum  very  carefully  under  varying 
conditions,  with  a  view  of  detecting 
whether  or  not  there  existed  a  line  in 
tbe  orange;  where,  aa  shown  in  Fig. 
3,  there  is  a  line  in  the  spectrnm  of 
the  prominences  which  behaves  exactly 
as  the  known  hydrogen  lines  do. 

We  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  principal,  if  not  the  only  cause  of 
tlie  widening  of  the  F  line  was  pressure. 
This  being  so,  wo  were  in  a  position  to 
determine  the  atmospheric  pressures  in 
the  chromosphere  and  prominences;  that 
is,  whether  tho  hydrogen  was  dense  or 
rare, 

AVith  regard  to  the  higher  promi- 
nences, we  have  found  that  the  gaseous 
medium  of  which  they  are  composed 
exists  in  a  condition  of  excessim  tenuity ; 
and  that  even  at  the  lower  surface  of  the 
chromosphere,  tliat  is,  on  the  sun  itself, 
n  common  parlance,  the  pressure  ia  very 
far  below  tbe  pressure  of  tho  earth's 
atmosphere. 

Now  those  again  are  facts  which  bear 
upon  the  problem  of  the  sun's  condition 
n  a  very  great  degree,  indeed  they  lead 
us  necessarily  to  several  important  modi- 
fications of  the  received  theory  of  the 
physical  constitution  of  our  central  lumi- 
nary— tho  theory  which  we  owe  to  Kirch- 
hoii,  who  based  it  upon  his  examination 
of  the  solar  spectrum.  According  to 
his  idea,  the  jihotosphere  itaelf  is  either 
solid  or  liquid,  and  ia  surrounded  hy  an 
extensive  non-luminous  atmosphere,  com- 
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posed  of  gases  and  the  yapoois  of  the  sub- 
stances incandescent  in  the  photosphere. 
KirchhofTs  idea  demands  dense  yapours 
far  above  where  we  have  found  hydrogen 
alone,  and  that  very  rare.  So  that  we 
must  consider  that  the  absorption  to 
which  the  reversal  of  the  spectrum  and 
the  Fraunhofer  lines  are  due  takes  place 
in  the  photosphere  itself  or  extremely 
near  to  it,  instead  of  in  an  extensive 
outer  absorbing  atmosphere ;  so  that  we 
may  say  that  the  photosphere  plus  the 
chromosphere  is  the  real  atmosphere  of 
the  sun,  and  that  the  sun  itself  is  in 
such  a  state  of  fervid  heat  that  the  actual 
outer  boundary  of  its  atmosphere,  i.e, 
the  chromosphere,  is  in  a  state  of  in- 
candescence. 

We  must  next  go  a  stage  lower  into 
the  bowels,  not  of  the  earth,  but  of 
the  sun. 

As  a  rule,  the  chromosphere  rests 
"  conformably,"  as  geologists  would  say, 
on  the  photosphere,  but  the  atmo- 
sphere (as  I  have  just  defined  it) 
is  tremendously  riddled  by  convec- 
tion currents ;  and  where  these  are  most 
powerfully  at  work,  the  upper  layers  of 
the  photosphere  are  injected  into  the 
chromosphere.  Thus  in  Fig.  3  we  see 
the  lines  due  to  the  vapour  of  sodium 
and  magnesium,  in  the  spectrum  of  the 
chromosphere,  appearing  there  as  very 
short  and  very  thin  lineSy  generally  much 
thinner  than  the  black  lines  due  to 
their  absorption  in  the  solar  spectrum. 

These  injections  are  nearly  always  ac- 
companied by  the  strangest  contortions 
of  the  hydrogen  lines,  the  latter  tower- 
ing above  the  rest,  of  which  more 
presently. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  tremendous 
changes  in  the  prominences  themselves, 
which  I  have  recently  been  able  to  see 
in  all  their  beauty,  by  merely  opening 
the  slit  of  the  spectroscope.  By  this 
method  the  smallest  det-ails  of  the  pro- 
minences and  of  the  chromosphere  itself 
are  rendered  perfectly  visible  and  easy 
of  observation,  and  for  the  following 
reason.  Let  me  explain  how  this  result 
is  accomplished.  The  hydrogen  Fraun- 
.hofer  lines  (like  all  the  others)  appear 
dark,  because   the  light  which  would 


otherwise  paint  an  image  of  the  slit  in 
the  place  they  occupy  is  absorbed ;  but 
when  we  have  a  prominence  on  the  slit, 
there  is  light  to  paint  the  slit,  and  as  in 
the  case  of  any  one  of  the  hydrogen  lines 
we  are  working  with  light  of  one  refran- 
gibility  only,  on  which  the  prisms  have 
no  dispersive  power,  we  may  consider 
the  prisms  abolished.  Further,  as  we 
have  the  prominence  image  coincident 
with  the  slit,  we  shall  see  it  as  we  see 
the  slit,  and  the  wider  we  open  the  slit 
the  more  of  the  prominence  shall  we 
see.  We  may  use  either  the  red,  or 
yellow,  or  green  light  of  hydrogen  for 
the  purpose  of  thus  seeing  the  shape 
and  details  of  the  prominences.  I  have 
been  perfectly  enchanted  with  the  sight 
which  my  spectroscope  has  revealed 
to  me.  The  solar  and  atmospheric 
spectra  being  hidden,  and  the  image  of 
the  wide  slit  and  the  part  of  the  promi- 
nence under  observation  alone  being 
visible,  the  telescope  or  slit  is  moved 
slowly,  and  the  strange  shadow-forms 
flit  past,  and  are  seen  as  they  are  seen  in 
eclipses.  Here  one  is  reminded,  by  the 
fleecy,  infinitely-delicate  cloud-films,  of 
an  English  hedge-row  with  luxuriant 
elms;  here,  of  a  densely  intertwined 
tropical  forest,  the  intimately  interwoven 
brai^ches  threading  in  all  directions,  the 
prominences  generally  expanding  as  they 
mount  npwaids,  and  chknging  slowly, 
indeed  almost  imperceptibly. 

In  one  instance  I  saw  a  prominence 
27,000  miles  high  change  enormously 
in  the  space  of  ten  minutes;  and 
lately  I  have  seen  prominences  much 
higher  born  and  die  in  an  hour.  This 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  tremendous 
forces  at  work. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  chromosphere 
and  the  prominences,  which  I  think 
the  recent  work  has  shown  to  be  the 
last  layer  of  the  true  atmosphere  of  the 
sun.    We  now  come  to  spots. 

Now,  as  a  rule,  precisely  those  lines 
which  are  injected  into  the  photosphere 
by  convection  currents  are  most  thick- 
ened in  the  spectrum  of  a  spot,  and  the 
thickening  increases  with  the  depth  of 
the  spot,  so  that  I  no  longer  regard  a 
spot  simply  as  a  cavity — an  idea  which 
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dates  from  tte  lost  centnry — but  as  a 
place  in  which  wc  gut  Ihu  absorption  of 
the  vapours  nf  soilium,  bitriuin,  iron, 
miignesiuin,  Ac,  fntm  a  much  lower 
level  than  wc  do  when  wc  observe  the 
lihotnsphore. 

Fij;.  5  is  a  sketch  of  the  spectrum  of 
a  Bun  spot.      Wo  sou  a  blaek   band  run- 


ning across  the  ordinary  Bpectrum  ;  that 
black  band  indicates  the  general  absorp- 
tion whieh  taki!H  place  in  a  sun  spot. 
Now  mark  tlie  behaviour  of  the  Fraiin* 
Lofer  lines ;  see  how  they  widen  as  they 
cross  the  spot,  putting  on  a  sudden 
bUckness  and  width  in  the  case  of  a 
spot  with  steep  sides,  expanding  gi'adu- 
ally  in  a  shelving  one.  The  behaviour 
of  these  lines  is  due  to  a  greater 
absorption  of  the  substance  to  the 
absorption  of  which  the  line  is  due. 

By  examining  sodium  vapoiir  at 
different  pressures  in  a  tube  we  can 
Bee  the  absorption  line  due  to  sodium, 
in  one  part  as  thin  aa  it  is  in  the  ordi- 
nary solar  spectrum  ;  in  another  almost 
if  not  quite  as  thick  as  it  appeal*  in 
a  spot. 

That  grand  generalization  of  Kirch 
hoff's,  by  whuh  he  acLOunled  for  the 
Fraunhofer  lines,  maj  be  briefly  stated 
as  follows  '  — 

If  we  have  a  gis  or  a  vapour  Ics 
luminous  than  another  light-source,  and 
view  that  light  aource  through  the  gja 
or  vapour,  then  we  shall  observe  absorp- 
tion of  those  particular  rays  which  the 


1  wonlii  her 


-  ■■-- -  .."..  » -n  to  the  a.lmi- 

rable  and  full  ui^couTit  of  it  t^ven  'm  Profrsfior 
KoBCoe'a  recently  piiLlishfld  book  on  "  Speo- 
trum   Analysis,"    a    book   which  Bhontd   be 

Sru3e<l  by  all  who  uara  for  the   subject  of 
8  paper. 


gaseous  vapour  would  emit  if  incan- 
descent. 

Let  us  confine  our  attention  to  tiie 
hydrogen  Fraunhofer  lines. 

When  I  observe  the  chromosphere  on 
the  aun's  limb,  with  no  brighter  Ugbt- 
Hource  behind  it,  I  observe  its  charac- 
teristic lines  bright.  But  when  I  observe 
them  on  the  sun  itself — that  is,  when 
the  brighter  sun  is  on  the  other  side  of 
the  hydrogen  envelope,  then,  as  a  rule, 
ita  function  is  reduced — the  brighter 
light  behind  it,  showing  on  both  sides 
the  line,  makes  the  line  itself  appear 
comparatively  dark.  But  every  now  and 
then  the  hydrc^n  tinea  are  seen  bright 
upon  the  sun  iUelf ! 

Not  only  are  the  lines  observed  bright, 
but  it  would  appear  that  the  strongly 
luminous  hydrogen  is  carried  up  by  the 
tremendous  convection  currents  at  dif- 
ferent presBuies ;  and  under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  bright  line  is  seen  to 
bf  exp.mdcd  on  bnlh  sides  of  its  usual 
position.  Moreover,  at  times  there  is  a 
dim  light  on  both  sides  the  black  line, 
and  the  line  itself  is  thinned  out,  show- 
ing that,  although  there  is  an  uprush  of 
strongly  luminous  material,  the  column 
is  still  surmounted  by  some  less  luminous 
hydrogun,  jiosMibly  separated  from  the 
other  portion,  which   is   comparatively 

I  now  come  to  a  new  field  of  dis- 
covery opened  out  by  these  investigations, 
a  bmneh  of  the  inquiry  more  startling 
than  all  the  rest — 1  allude  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  hydrogen  envelope  and 
prominencoa  of  wliicli  1  have  before 
hinted. 

Any  one  who  has  observed  the  sun 
with  a  powerful  telescope,  especially  in 
a  I^ndon  fog — all  too  great  a  rarity  un- 
fortunately for  such  work^will  have 
bc'cn  struck  with  the  tremendous  changes 
observed  in  spots.  Now,  change  means 
movement,  and  as  spot- phenomena  occur 
immediately  below  the  level  of  the  chro- 
mosphere we  may  easily  imagine  that 
the  chromosphere  and  its  higher  waves, 
the  prominences,  will  also  partake  of  the 
movements,  be  tliey  \i\\  or  down  rushes, 
cyclones,  or  merely  lateral  motions. 
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The  spectroscope  enables  us  to  deter- 
mine the  irelooities  of  these  moyements 
with  a  considerable  approach  to  acca- 
racy;  and  at  times  they  are  so  great 
that  I  am  almost  afraid  to  state  them. 

Let  me  endeavour  to  show  how  this 
result  is  arrived  at. 

Imagine  a  barrack  out  of  which  is 
constantly  issuing  with  measured  tread 
and  military  precision  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  soldiers  in  single  or  Indian  file. 
And  suppose  yourself  in  a  street  seeing 
these  soldiers  pass.  Ton  stand  stiU, 
and  take  out  your  watch,  and  find  that 
so  many  pass  you  in  a  second  or  minute, 
and  that  the  number  of  soldiers,  as  well 
as  the  interval  between  them,  are  always 
the.  same. 

You  now  move  slowly  towards  the 
barrack,  still  noting  what  happens.  Tou 
find  that  more  soldiers  pass  you  than 
before  in  the  same  time,  and,  reckoned 
by  time,  the  interval  between  each  sol- 
dier is  less. 

You  now  move  still  slowly  from  the 
barrack,  and  with  the  soldiers.  You  find 
that  fewer  soldiers  now  pass  you,  and 
that  the  interval  between  each  is  longer. 

Now  suppose  yourself  at  rest,  and 
suppose  the  barrack  to  have  a  motion 
now  towards,  now  from  you. 

In  the  first  case  the  men  will  be  payed 
out,  so  to  speak,  more  rapidly.  The 
motion  of  the  barrack-gate  towards  you 
will  plant  each  soldier  nearer  the  pre- 
ceding one  than  he  would  have  been  if 
the  barrack  had  remained  at  rest.  The 
soldiers  will  really  be  nearer  together. 

In  the  second  case  it  is  obvious  that 
the  interval  will  be  greater,  and  the 
soldiers  will  really  be  further  apart. 

So  that,  generally,  representing  the 
interval  between  each  soldier  by  an 
elastic  cord,  if  the  barrack  and  the  eye 
approach  each  other  by  the  motion  of 
either,  the  cord  will  contract ;  in  the 
case  of  recession,  the  cord  will  stretch. 

Now  let  the  barrack  represent  the 
hydrogen  on  the  sun,  perpetually  paying 
out  waves  of  light,  and  let  the  elastic 
cord  represent  one  of  these  waves ;  its 
len^h  will  be  changed  if  the  hydrogen 
and  the  eye  approach  each  other  by  the 
motion  of  either. 


ParticulaT  wave-lengths  with  the  usual 
velocity  of  light  are  represented  to  us 
by  different  colours. 

The  long  waves  are  red. 

The  short  waves  are  violet. 

Now  let  us  fix  our  attention  on  the 
green  wave,  the  refrangibility  of  which 
is  indicated  by  the  E  line  of  hydn^gen. 
If  any  change  of  wave-length  is  observed 
in  this  line,  and  not  in  the  adjacent 
ones,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  not  to  the 
motion  of  the  earth  or  sun,  but  to  that 
of  the  hydrogen  itself  and  alone  that  the 
change  must  be  ascribed. 

If  the  hydrogen  on  the  sun  is  ap- 
proaching us,  iJie  waves  will  be  crushed 
together;  they  will  therefore  be  short- 
ened, and  the  light  will  incline  towards 
the  violet,  that  is,  towards  the  light  with 
the  shortest  waves ;  and  if  the  waves  are 
shortened  only  by  the  ten- millionth  part 
of  a  millimeter,  we  can  detect  the  motion. 

If  the  hydrogen  on  the  sun  is  receding 
from  us,  the  waves  will  be  drawn  out ; 
they  will  therefore  be  longer,  and  the 
green  ray  will  incline  towards  the  red. 

Now  there  are  two  different  circum- 
stances under  which  the  hydrogen  may 
approach  or  recede  from  the  eye. 

Suppose  we  have  a  globe  to  represent 
the  sun.  Fix  your  attention  on  the 
centre  of  this  globe :  it  is  evident  that 
an  uprush  or  a  downrush  is  necessary  to 
cause  any  alteration  of  wave-length.  A 
cyclone  or  lateral  movement  of  any  kind 
is  powerless  ;  there  will  be  no  motion 
to  or  from  the  eye,  but  only  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  of  sight 

Next,  fix  your  attention  on  the  edge 
of  the  globe  ;  here  it  is  evident  that  an 
upward  or  do>vnward  movement  is  as 
powerless  to  alter  the  wave-length  as 
a  lateral  movement  was  in  the  other 
case,  but  that,  should  any  lateral  or 
cyclonic  movement  occur  here  of  sufiK- 
cient  velocity,  it  might  be  detected. 

So  that  we  have  the  centre  of  the 
globe  or  sun  for  studying  upward  and 
downward  movements,  and  the  limb  for 
studying  lateral  or  cyclonic  movements, 
if  they  exist. 

Fig.  6  shows  the  strange  contortions 

which  the  F  hydrogen  line  undergoes  at 

,  the  centre  of  the  sun's  disc.    Not  only 
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in  places,  generally  in  1  n  to  yards  the 
re  1  and  often,  vhe  tl  a  1  ppens  ^e 
have  I  br  sH  !  ne  o    tl  1  t  s  de 

\ow  tl  e  otl  b  1  )e  linea  in 
tliB  d  ngram  n  a  h  1  k  I  pon  as  so 
manj  n  Jp  t  ne'i  tcU  n"  us  w  ttt  what 
rap  1  ty  tl  upnul  md  do  vn  i  sh  tate 
place  for  tl  use  t  v  st  ngs  i  e  nothing 
more  r  le  than  alteritons  of  wave 
Isngth,  and  thanks  to  Ang.strdm'a  map 
we  can  maji  out  distances  along  the  apec- 
trum  from  F  in  ten-rail liouths  of  a  milli- 
meter from  the  centre  of  that  line  ;  and 
we  know  that  an  alteration  of  that  line 
hy  one  ten-millionth  towards  the  violet 
means  a  velocity  of  38  miles  a  second 
towards  the  oyo,  i.e.  an  nprush ;  and 
that  a  similar  alteration  towards  the 
red  means  a  similar  velocity  from  the 
eye,  i.e.  a  downrush.  The  fact  that  the 
hlack  line  inclines  to  the  red  shows 
that  the  cool  hydrogen  descends ;  the 
fact  that  the  bright  line — where  both 
are  visible  side  by  side — inclines  to  the 
violet^  shows  that  the  heated  hydrogen 
ascends ;  and  the  alteration  of  wave- 
length is  such  that  30  miles  a  second  is 

The  observations  of  the  lateral  mo- 
tions at  the  limb  are  of  course  made 
by  the  chromosphcric  bright  lines  seen 
beyond  the  limb.  Here  the  velocities 
are  very  much  more  startling  ;  not  velo- 
cities of  uprush  and  downrush,  as  yoii 
.  now  know,  but  swinging  and  cyclonic 
motions  of  the  hydrogen. 

Although  the  slit  used  is  as  narrow  as 
I  can  make  it,  let  us  say  j-Jglh*— I  have 
not  measured  it— of  an  inch,  a  strip  of 
this  breadth,  of  the  sun's  image,  is 
"omething  considerable,  aa  the  sun  him- 


self as  panted  by  m}  object-glaas  is 
httle  mot  than  n  n  tenths  of  an  mch 
in  diameter  so  that  after  all  the  eht  lets 
m   k)  1      analysed  a  str  p  some  1  800 

Ipi  w  le 

Let  3  8  pposo  wo  ba  e  a  cyclone  of 
in  andcBcent  hydr  g<>n  son  c  1  500 
m  lea  wide  tearing  ion^  with  a  vary 
rapid  rotatory  motion  it  is  clear  that 
all  this  cyclone  could  fall  withm  the 
si  t  and  that  if  the  rotatory  motion 
were  suffic  ently  rap  d  the  pectroscops 
should  separate  the  waves  winch  are 
carr  ed  towards  us  from  those  wh  cli 
are  reced  ng  It  does  th  s  I  have  aeen 
an  alterat  on  of  wave  length  both  towards 
the  red  and  >iolet,  amount  ng  to  some- 
thing 1  ke  40  rules  a  second  By  moving 
the  slit  first  on  way  an  1  th  n  the  other 
we  hr  ng  t  n  turn  to  such  poa  t  ons  that 
only  the  light  proceeding  from  e  ther 
eide  of  the  cycl  ae  can  enter  it  Then 
we  shall  have  changes  of  wave-length  in 
one  direction  only. 

Now,  let  ug  supposo  (liat  instead  of  a 
cyclone,  we  have  a  motion  of  some  por- 
tions of  the  prominence  towards  the  eye; 
and  that,  moreover,  the  rate  of  motion 

What  m-.  shaU  see  will  bo  this.  The 
portion  of  the  prominence  at  rest  will 
give  us  no  alteration  of  wave-length  ;  its 
bright  line  will  lie  in  a  line  with  the 
corresponding  black  one  in  the  spectrum, 
as  shown  in  Fig,  3.  The  portion  moving 
towards  the  eye,  however,  will  give  us 
an  alteration  of  wave-length  towards  the 
\iolet.  You  are  now  in  a  position  to 
grasp  the  phenomenon  revealed  to  me 
by  my  spectroscope  on  the  12th  of  May, 
when  at  times  the  F  lino  was  triple !  the 
extreme  alteration  of  wave-length  being 
such  that  the  motion  of  that  part  of  the 
prominence  giving  the  most  extreme 
alteration  of  wave-length  must  have 
exceeded  120  miles  per  second,  if  we 
aro  to  explain  these  phenomena  hy  the 
only  known  possible  cause  which  ia  open 
to  us. 

By  moving  the  slit  it  was  possible  to 
sec  in  which  part  of  the  prominence 
these  greater  motions  arose,  and  to  follow 
the  change  of  wave-length  lo  its  ei- 
trcinest  limit. 
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These  spectroscopic  changes  are  some- 
times connected  with  telescopic  ones. 
In  one  case,  after  I  had  observed  one 
of  these  storms  on  the  sun's  edge,  I 
examined  one  of  the  photographs  of  the 
sun  taken  at  Kew  every  day  the  sun 
shines.  I  found  the  limb  to  be  actually 
broken  in  that  particular  place  in  which 
the  storm  was  observed :  the  photo- 
sphere seems  to  have  been  absolutely 
torn  away  behind  the  spot  exactly 
where  the  spectroscope  had  afforded  me 
possible  evidence  of  a  cyclone ! 

Now,  in  connexion  with  this  branch 
of  the  research  it  is  important  to  remark 
that  we  have  two  very  carefully  prepared 
recent  maps  of  the  solar  spectrum,  one 
by  Kirchhoff,  the  other  by  Angstrom, 
made  a  few  years  apart  and  at  different 
epochs  with  regard  to  the  sun-spot 
period.  A  glance  at  these  maps  will 
show  a  vast  difference  in  the  relative 
thicknesses  of  the  C  and  F  lines,  and 
great  differences  in  the  relative  darkness 
and  position  of  the  lines,  and  we  may 
say  that  we  are  now  supplied  with  a 
barometer,  so  to  speak,  to  measure  the 
varying  pressures  in  the  solar  and 
stellar  chromospheres;  for  every  star 
has,  has  had,  or  wiU  have  a  chromo- 


sphere, and  there  are  no  such  things  as 
"worlds  without  hydrogen,"  any  more 
than  there  are  stars  without  photo- 
spheres. I  suggested  in  1866  that 
possibly  a  spectroscopic  examination  of 
the  Sim's  limb  might  teach  us  somewhat 
of  the  outburst  of  the  star  in  Corona, 
and  already  we  see  that  all  that  is 
necessary  to  get  just  such  an  outburst  in 
our  own  sun  is  an  increase  in  the  power 
of  his  convection  currents,  which  we 
know  to  be  ever  at  work.  Here,  then, 
is  one  cataclysm  the  less  in  astronomy — 
one  less  "  World  on  Fire,"  and  possibly 
also  a  new  light  thrown  on  the  past 
history  of  our  own  planet. 

I  might  show  further  that  we  are 
now  beginning  to  have  a  better  hold  on 
the  strauge  phenomena  presented  by 
variable  stars,  and  that  an  application 
of  the  facts  to  which  I  have  referred, 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  various 
types  of  stars  which  have  been  indi- 
cated by  Father  Secchi,  opens  out 
generalizations  of  the  highest  interest 
and  importance;  and  that  having  at 
length  fairly  grappled  with  some  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  nearest  star,  we  may 
soon  hope  for  more  certain  knowledge  of 
the  distant  ones. 
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I  graved  it  on  my  sword-bliic'e, 

'Twas  eaten  by  the  rust : 
I  told  it  to  the  zephyr  then, 

He  breathed  it  thruuyh  the  morning, 
The  light  leaves  rustled  in  the  breeze. 

My  fond  romances  scorning ; 
I  told  it  to  the  running  bronk, 

With  many  a  lover's  notion, 
The  gay  waves  laughed  it  down  the  strenra. 

And  flung  it  in  tho  ocean. 
I  told  it  to  the  ravea  sage, 

He  croaked  it  to  the  starling  ; 
I  told  it  to  tho  nightingale ; 

She  sang  it  to  my  darling. 

W.   H.   POLLOC 
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THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  LADY  BYRON'S  LIFK 

BY  HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE. 

[Many  readers  of  the  Diary  of  the  late  Mr.  Crabb  Robinson  must  have  been 
much  struck  by  a  letter  from  Lady  Byron,  there  printed  for  the  first  time 
(vol.  iii.  p.  351).  The  tone  of  deep  affection,  and  almost  divine  charity,  in 
which  she  speaks  of  her  husband,  must  have  come  with  startling  effect  on 
those  who  knew  her  only  through  the  representations  of  "  Don  Juan,"  and 
Mr.  Moore's  "  Life  of  Lord  Byron." 

The  following  paper,  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  on  Lady 
Byron's  life  and  relations  to  Lord  Byron,  is  the  first  complete  and  authentic 
statement  of.  the  whole  circumstances  of  that  disastrous  affair  which  has 
been  given  to  the  world.  Painful  and  appalling  as  are  the  details,  the 
time  is  come  when  they  can  no  longer  be  concealed  This  paper  is,  in 
fact.  Lady  Byron's  own  statement  of  the  reasons  which  forced  her  to  the 
separation  which  she  so  long  resisted,  and  on  which,  out  of  regard  for  her 
husband  and  child,  she  maintained  so  religious  a  silence  up  to  the  day  of 
her  death.  Evidence  at  once  so  new  and  so  direct  cannot  but  materially 
alter  the  whole  complexion  of  this  most  painful  question;  and  all  former 
judgments,  being  based  on  insufficient  data,  must  of  necessity  be  hence- 
forward invalidated  or  superseded.  A  perusal  of  the  facts  here  given  for 
the  first  time  will  leave  little  doubt  in  the  reader's  mind  both  that  Lady 
Byron's  separation  was  the  only  course  open  to  her,  and  that  the  motives 
for  her  persistent  silence  were  of  the  same  kind  which  governed  her  long 
life  of  active  and  noble  beneficence.  The  intense  faithfulness  and  love  to 
her  husband  which  survived  private  wrongs  of  the  deepest  kind,  the  con- 
tinued attacks  of  Lord  Byron  himself,  and  a  long  course  of  public  vitupe- 
ration, were  only  a  consistent  part  of  her  whole  nature  and  life. 

Towards  so  pure  and  lofty  a  character,  compassion  would  be  out  of  place ; 
but  justice  may  be  rendered,  even  after  this  lapse  of  time ;  and  it  is  pecu- 
liarly gratifying  to  the  Editor  of  MacmUlan's  Magazine  that  it  should  be 
rendered  through  these  columns.] 

The  reading  world  has  lately  been  pre-         The  subject  of  the  book  may  be  thus 

sented    with  a   book,   which    we    are  briefly  stated.    The  mistress  of  Lord 

informed  by  the  trade  sells  rapidly,  and  B3rron  comes  before  the  world  for  the 

appears  to  meet  with  universal  favour.  sa^e  of  vindicating  his  fame  hoTxa  slan- 
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ders  and  aspeisions  cast  nn  him  by  hia 
-wire.  The  stoiy  rit'  tlu'.  mistress  vernM 
wife  may  ho  liriofly  summed  up  as 
follows  : 

Lord  ISyTou,  tbo  hero  nf  [he  story,  ia 
represented  ns  a  hmnim  boiiig  endowed 
with  erery  natural  charm,  gift,  and 
grace,  who  by  the  one  false  step  of  an 
unanitable  marriage  wrecked  hia  whole 
life.  A  imrrtiw-niindeii,  cold-hearted 
precision,  without  suflit'ient  intellect  to 
comprehend  liia  f;oni\is,  or  heart  to  feel 
for  Ilia  temptations,  Ibniied  with  him 
one  of  thosi.'.  iik.to  iverldly  marriagOB, 
cnmmon  in  hi-li  IJle,  and  'finding  that 
BJie  lonld  not  reduce  liiui  to  the  mathe- 
m.ttii^al.  proprieties  ami  conventional 
rules  of  her  own  mode  uf  life,  snd- 
denly  and  without  wariuug  abandoned 
him  in  the  most  criiel  and  inexplicable 


It  ia  alleged  that  she  parted  from 
him  in  apjiareiit  aifection  and  good- 
humour,  wrote  him  a  playful,  conlidin;; 
letter  upon  tlie  way,  but,  after  reaching 
her  father's  house,  suddenly  and  with- 
out explanation  announced  to  him  that 
she  would  never  see  him  again;  that 
this  sudden  abandonment  drew  down 
upon  him  a  perfect  stonn  of  scandaloiis 
stories,  wMch  his  wife  never  contra- 
dicted, never  in  any  way  or  aha]io 
statin«;  what  the  exact  reasons  for  her 
departure  had  been,  and  thus  silently 
and  quietly  giving  scope  to  all  the  maliee 
of  thousands  of  enemies.  The  sensitive 
victim  was  actually  thus  driven  from 
England,  his  Jiorae  broken  up,  and  lie 
doomed  to  be  a  lonely  wanderer  on 
foreign  shores. 

In  Italy,  under  bluer  skies,  and 
among  a  gentltT  people,  with  more 
tolerant  modes  of  judgment,  tlie  autho- 
ress intimates  that  he  found  peace  and 
consolation.  A  lovely  young  Italian 
countess  falls  in  love  with  him,  and 
leaving  all  family  ties  for  his  sake, 
devotes  herself  to  liim,  and  in  blissful 
retirement  with  her  he  finds  at  last 
that  domestic  life  for  which  he  was  so 
fitted. 

Soothed,  calmed,  and  refreshed,  he 
writes  "  Don  Juan,"  which  the  world  is 
at  this  late  hour  informed  was  a  poem 


with  a  higli  moral  purpose,  designed  to-l 
he  a  practical  illustration  of  the  doutrinarJ 
of  total  depravity  among  young  gentlavf 
men  in  high  life.  , 

Under  the  elevating  influence  of  ]ov%] 
be  rises  at  last  to  higher  realms  oC 
moral  excellence,  and  resolvea  to  devotej 
the  rest  of  his  life  to  some  noble  an^ 
heroic  purpose,  becomes  the  savioiur  dr 
Greece,  and  diea  untimely,  leaving  i^ 
nation  to  mourn  his  loss.  | 

The  authoress  dwells  with  a  peculia?) 
bittemesa  on  Lady  Byron's  entire  tilence. 
during  all  these  years,  as  the  most  ogga^ 
rated  form  of  persecution  and  inja^aj 
She  informs  the  world  that  Lord  Byxom 
wrote  his  autobiography  with  the  pan 
pose  of  giving  a  &ir  statement  of  ^ik 
exact  truth  in  the  whole  matter,  ana 
that  Lady  Byron  bought  up  the  mazuH 
script  uf  the  publisher,  and  insisted  oa 
its  being  destroyed  unread,  thus  iw 
flexibly  even,  after  death,  depriTing  h«e 
husband  of  hi.^  last  chfiure  of  a  hearing 
before  tho  tribunal  of  tlie  publii:. 

As  a  result  of  this  silent,  persistent 
cruelly  of  a  cold,  coiTect,  narrow- 
minded  woman,  the  chai'acter  of  Lord 
Byron  has  been  misunderstood,  and  liia 
name  transmitted  to  after  ages  clouded 
with  aspersions  and  accusations  which 
it  is  the  object  of  this  hook  to  remove. 

Sueh  is  the  story  of  Lord  Byron's 
mistress;  a  story  which  is  going  through 
England  and  America,  rousing  up  new 
sympathy  with  the  poet,  and  doing  its 
best  to  bring  the  youth  of  our  day 
once  more  under  the  power  of  that 
brilliant,  seductive  genius  from  wliich 
it  was  hoped  they  had  escaped.  Already 
we  are  seeing  it  revami>ed  in  magazine 
articles  which  take  up  the  slanders  of 
the  paramour,  and  enlarge  on  them, 
and  wax  elo<iuent  in  denunciation  of 
the  marble-hearted,  insensible  wife. 

All  this  while  it  does  not  appear  to 
occur  to  the  thousands  of  unrellecting 
readers  that  they  ai*  listening  merely 
to  the  story  of  Lord  Byron's  mistress 
and  of  Lord  Byron,  and  that  even  by 
their  own  showing  the  heaviest  accusa- 
tion against  Lady  Byron  is  tliat  ske  Ium 
not  epoken  at  all;  her  story  has  never 
been  told. 
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For  many .  years  after  the  mptore 
between  Lord  Byron  and  his  wife,  that 
poet's  personality,  fate,  and  happiness 
occupied  a  place  in  the  interests  of  the 
civilized  world,  which  we  will  venture 
to  say  was  unparalleled.  It  is  within 
the  writer's  personal  recollection  how, 
in  the  obscure  mountain  town  where 
she  spent  her  early  days.  Lord  Byron's 
separation  from  his  wife  was  for  a  season 
the  all-engrossing  topic. 

She  remembers  hearing  her  father 
recount  at  the  breakfast-table  the  facts 
as  they  were  given  in  the  public  papers, 
together  with  his  own  suppositions  and 
theories  of  the  causes. 

Lord  Byron's  "Fare  thee  well,"  ad- 
dressed to  Lady  Byron,  was  set  to  music 
and  sung  with  teai-s  by  young  school- 
girls, even  in  distant  America. 

Madame  de  Stael  said  of  this  appeal, 
that  she  was  sure  it  would  have  drawn 
lier  at  once  to  his  heart  and  his  arms  : 
>'//€  could  liavo  forgiven  everything ; 
and  so  said  all  the  young  ladies  all  over 
the  world,  not  only  in  England,  but  in 
France  and  Germany,  where  he  appeared 
in  translation. 

Lady  Byron's  obdurate  cold-hearted- 
ness  in  refusing  even  to  listen  to  his 
prayers,  or  to  have  any  intercourse  with 
him  which  might  lead  to  reconciliation, 
was  the  one  point  conceded  on  all 
sides. 

The  stricter  moralists  defended  her, 
but  gentler  hearts  throughout  all  the 
world  regarded  her  as  a  marble-hearted 
monster  of  correctness  and  morality,  a 
personification  of  the  Law,  immitigated 
by  the  Gospel. 

Litemture  in  its  highest  walks  busied 
itself  with  Lady  Byron.  Wilson,  in 
the  character  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd, 
devotes  several  eloquent  pages  to  expa- 
tiating on  the  conjugal  fidelity  of  a 
poor  Highland  shepherd's  wife,  who  by 
patience  and  prayer  and  forgiveness 
succeeds  in  reclaiming  her  drunken 
husband  and  making  a  good  man  of 
him ;  and  then  points  his  moral  by 
contrasting  with  this  touching  picture 
the  cold-hearted  pharisaical  correctness 
of  Lady  Byron. 


Moore,  in  his  "Memoirs  of  Lord 
Byron,"  when  beginning  the  recital  of 
the  series  of  disgraceful  amours  which 
formed  the  staple  of  his  life  in  Venice, 
has  this  passage : — 

"Highly  censurable  in  point  of  morality 
and  decorum  as  was  his  course  of  life  while 
under  the  roof  of  Madame  Segati,  it  was  (with 
pain  I  am  forced  to  confess)  venial  in  com- 
parison with  the  strange,  headlong  career  of 
licence  to  which,  when  weaned  from  that 
connexion,  he  so  unrestrainedly  and,  it  may 
be  added,  defyingly  abandoned  himself.  Of 
the  state  of  his  mmd  on  leaving  England,  I 
have  already  endeavoured  to  give  some  idea ; 
and  among  the  feelings  that  went  to  make  up 
that  self-centred  spint  of  resistance  which  he 
then  opposed  to  his  fate,  was  an  indignant 
scorn  for  his  own  countiyinen  for  the  wrongs 
he  thought  they  had  done  him.  For  a  time 
the  kindly  sentiments  lohich  he  still  harboured 
toward  Lady  By  ran  j  and  a  sort  of  vague  hope 
perhaps  that  all  v:ould  yet  come  right  again, 
kept  his  mind  in  a  mood  somewhat  more 
softened  and  docile,  as  well  as  sufficiently 
under  the  influence  of  English  opinion  to 
prevent  liis  l)reaking  out  into  open  rebellion 
against  it,  as  he  unluckily  did  afterward. 

"  By  the  failure  of  the  aftevipted  'mediation 
icith  Lady  liyrony  his  last  link  with  home  was 
severed ;  while,  notwithstanding  the  quiet  and 
unobtrusive  life  wliich  he  led  at  Geneva,  there 
was  as  yet,  he  found^  no  cessation  of  the 
slanderous  warfare  agamst  his  character ;  the 
same  busy  and  misrepresenting  spirit  which 
tracked  his  steps  at  home,  having,  with  no  less 
malicious  watchfulness,  dogged  hmi  into  exile." 

We  should  like  to  know  what  the 
misrepresentations  and  slanders  must 
have  been,  when  this  sort  of  thing  is 
admitted  in  Mr.  Moore's  justification. 
It  seems  to  us  rather  wonderful  how 
anybody  could  misrepresent  a  life  such 
as  even  his  friend  admits  he  was  lead- 
ing, unless  it  were  a  person  like  the 
Countess  Guiccioli. 

During  all  these  years,  when  he  was 
setting  at  defiance  every  principle  of 
morality  and  decorum,  the  interest  of 
the  female  mind  all  over  Europe,  in 
the  conversion  of  this  brilliant  ])rodigal 
son,  was  unceasing,  and  reflects  the 
greatest  credit  upon  the  faith  of  the 
sex. 

Madame  de  Stael  commenced  the 
first  effort  at  evangelization,  immedi- 
ately after  he  left  England,  and  found 

c  c  2 
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antn     to  hnn     t  home  to 

th     f  11  om  Lady 

Tyron  Countess 

off  rod  J    shook 

)ii8  hci  I  ho  had 

so   mi  r    i 

BjTon  s  cour  e  5  a  1  Ix  en  from  tl  e  first 

thit  of    bd  nte    1     c 

Any  o  ho      oull      sh  to      pi 

.  iiccim_n  of  the  kill  of  tl  c  h  noun!  le 
piict  ill  mystification,  will  do  well  to 
read  a  li'ttcr  to  Lady  ]>yron,  wliich 
Lord  r.jTOii,  on  parting  from  Lady 
]>lessinf;lon.  ineloscd  for  hi;r  to  read  just 
before  lie  went  to  Greece.     Ho  saya  : — 

"The  letter whiuli  I  imlose  /  -nis ,.,virH/n; 

'lood.  I  was  |>erfcctly  uiiecre  when  I  wrute  it, 
and  am  ^o  Rtill.  Iliit  it  is  diflienlt  for  nic  to 
withstand  the  thmwanil  provocations  on  that 
subject  wliith  both  friciiila  ami  foes  have  far 
seven  years  been  tlirowing  in  tlie  way  of  a 
man  wlii>sc  feelinjxs  were  once  quick,  and 
whose  tcmi«r  nas  never  patient. 


wr  tten  tw  ce  an  old  account-book,  1  bave 
no  other  I  burnt  your  last  note,  for  two 
oatons  firstly  t  wan  written  in  b  bItIo  not 
very  a'TCeable  and  secondly,  1  wished  to 
take  T  r  word  w  thoot  documents,  vhidi  ve 
tl  e  no  id];  rew  rces  of  mispiciotu  people. 

I  Ki  I  pose  that  th  s  note  will  reach  rou 
siHoewhere  abi  t  Adas  birthday — the  lOtn  of 
Decen  ber  I  bel  eve  She  will  then  be  six,  so 
that  n  ajxiut  twel  e  mnre  I  shall  have  some 
hance  of  moeting  her  — perhaiia  sooner,  if  1 
am  ob  g^  to  go  to  England  liy  business  or 
otherwise  RMollect,  however,  one  thin^, 
ethe  n  1  stance  or  neameM  ;— every  day 
wh  h  keeps  s  as  nder  should,  after  a>  long 
a  penoil  rather  9<  ften  our  mutual  feelinjn, 
Kb  ch  nuBt  always  have  one  rallying-pniDt  as 
long  as  our  cl  la  exirts,  which  I  presume  we 
hotli  hope  will  he  long  after  either  of  har 
parents 

The  tme  whch  has  elapsed  since  the 
separatim  has  been  coDsiderably  more  than 
the  whole  bnef  per  od  of  our  union,  and  the 


"  I'lJi 


,  Xui-tMbrr  1 


,  18-21, 


"I  have  to  acknew!edi,'e  the  receipt  of 
Ada's  hair,  wliich  is  very  soft  and  i)retty, 
and  nearly  as  dark  alrea>ly  as  mine  was  at 
twelve  years  old,  if  I  may  judge  from  wliat  I 
recollectof  somein  Augusta's  possession,  taken 
at  that  ape.  But  it  Joii't  curl,— perhaps  from 
its  bein^  let  grow. 

"  I  also  thank  you  for  the  inacriptiou  of 
the  date  and  name,  and  I  will  tell  you  why ;— I 


I  fcv 


tl  f  th  t  IS  0  verv  e\teudeil  period  of  lift, 
st  11  t  t  one  w1  e )  tl  e  habits  and  thougiit 
ar  e  enlly  so  f  rmcil  as  bi  admit  of  no 
niiidihiatiou ,  and  as  we  could  not  agree  when 
younger,  we  should  with  ditficiilty  do  so  now. 

"  I  say  all  this,  because  I  own  to  you  that, 
notwithstanding  everything,  I  eonsidereil  our 
reunion  as  not  imitossihlo  for  more  than  a  year 
after  the  seiiaratinn ; — but  then  I  pave  up"  the 
ho]ie  entirely  and  for  ever.  But  this  very 
iin|iossil>ility  of  reunion  seems  to  ine  at  least  a 
reason  why,  on  all  the  few  points  of  discussion 
whicli  can  arise  between  us,  we  should  prescn'e 
the  courtesies  of  life,  and  as  much  of  its  kind. 
ness  as  iienide  who  are  never  to  meet  may 
preserve  )»eriiai«  uiero  easily  than  nearer  con- 
nexions. Fur  my  own  |iart,  I  am  violent,  hut 
nnt  malignant ;"  for  only  fresh  provocations 
can  awaken  my  resentments.  To  you,  wlin 
are  colder  and  mere  concentrated,  I  would 
Just  hint,  that  you  may  sonietiiiies  mistake 
the  depth  of  a  cold  anger  for  dignity,  and  a 
worse  feeling  for  duty.  I  assure  yoii  that  I 
hear  you  nine  (whatever  I  may  have  done)  no 
resentment  whatever.  Remember,  that  ij 
<ii>\i  haer  injured  me  in  aught,  this  fiirgiveness 
is  something ;  and  that,  if  I  have  injurrd  iion, 
it  is  somethinj;  more  still,  if  it  be  true,  as'  the 
moralists  say,  that  the  most  oH'cndiiig  are  the 
least  forgivins;. 

"  Whether  the  offence  has  been  solely  on 
my  side,  or  reciprocal,  or  on  yours  chietiy,  I 
have  ceased  to  reHect  upon  any  hut  two 
things,  viz.  that  you  are  the  mother  of  my 
child,  and  tliat  we  shall  never  meet  again.     I 
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think,  if  you  also  consider  the  two  correspond- 
ing points  with  reference  to  myself,  it  will  be 
better  for  all  three. 

"  Yours  ever, 

"  Noel  Byron." 

The  artless  Thomas  Moore  prefaces 
the  introduction  of  this  letter  into  the 
memoir  by  the  remark  : — 

"  Few  of  my  readers,  I  think,  will 
'^  not  agree  with  me  in  saying  that  if 
*  the  author  of  the  following  letter  had 
''  not  ri^kt  on  his  side,  he  had  at  least 
'*  most  of  those  good  feelings  which  are 
"  found  to  accompany  it" 

The  reader  is  requested  to  take  notice 
of  the  important  admission  that  the 
letter  was  never  sent  to  Lady  Byron  at 
all.  It  was,  in  fact,  never  intended  for 
her,  but  was  a  nice  little  dramatic  per- 
formance, composed  simply  with  the 
view  of  acting  on  the  sympathies  of 
Lady  Blessington  and  his  numerous 
female  admirers;  and  the  reader  will 
agree  with  us,  we  think,  that  in  this 
point  of  view  it  was  very  neatly  put, 
and  deserves  immortality  as  a  work  of 
high  art.  Here  had  been  six  years,  in 
which  he  had  been  plunging  into  every 
kind  of  vice  and  licence,  pleading  his 
shattered  domestic  joys,  and  his  wife's 
obdurate  heart,  as  the  apology  and  the 
impelling  cause ;  filling  the  air  with  his 
.shrieks  and  complaints  concerning  the 
slanders  which  pursued  him,  while  he 
iilled  letters  to  his  confidential  corre- 
spondents with  records  of  new  mis- 
tresses^ 

But  while  during  all  these  years  the 
silence  of  Lady  Byron  was  unbroken, 
Lord  Byron  not  only  drew  in  private  on 
the  sympathies  of  his  female  admirers, 
hut  employed  his  talents  and  position 
its  an  author  in  holding  her  up  to  con- 
tempt and  ridicule  before  thousands  of 
readers.  "We  shall  quote  at  length  the 
account  of  his  side  of  the  story,  which 
he  published  in  the  first  canto  of  "  Don 
Juan,"  that  tho^  reader  may  see  how 
much  reason  he  had  for  assuming  the 
abused  moral  tone  which  he  did  in  the 
letter  to  Lady  Byron  which  we  have 
(|uoted.  That  letter  never  was  sent  to 
her,  but  the  unmanly  and  indecent  cari- 


cature of  her,  the  indelicate  exposure 
of  the  whole  story  on  his  own  side  that 
we  are  ahout  to  quote,  were  the  only 
communications  that  could  have  reached 
her  solitude. 

In  the  following  verses.  Lady  Byron 
is  represented  as  Donna  Inez,  and 
Lord  Byron  as  Don  Jos6;  but  the  in- 
cidents and  allusions  were  so  very 
pointed,  that  nobody  for  a  moment 
doubted  whose  history  he  was  pur- 
porting to  narrate. 

'*  His  mother  was  a  learned  lady,  famed 
For  every  branch  of  every  science  known — 
In  every  Christian  language  ever  named, 

With  virtues  equaU^  by  her  wit  alone : 

She  made  the  cleverest  people  quite  ashamed, 

And  even  the  good  with  inward  envy 

groan. 

Finding  themselves  so  very  much  exceeded 

In  their  own  way,  by  all  the  things  that  she 

did. 

*  *  *  *  • 

Her  favourite  science  was  the  mathematical, 
Her  noblest  virtue  was  her  magnanimity, 

Her  wit  (she  sometimes  tried  at  wit)  was 
Attic  all, 
Her  serious  sayings  darkened  to  sublimity; 

In  short,  in  all  things  she  was  fairly  what 
I  call 
A  prodijgy, — her  morning-dress  was  dimity, 

Her  evening  silk,  or,  in  the  summer,  muslm 

And  other  stuffs,  with  which  I  won't  stay 

puzzling. 

»  «  «  «  « 

Some  women  use  their  tongues, — she  looked 
a  lecture, 
Each  eye  a  sermon,  and  her  brow  a  homiiy, 
An  all-in-all  sufficient  self-director, 
Like  the  lamented  late  SirSamuel  RomiUy ; 
»       '    ♦  ♦  »  » 

In  short,  she  was  a  walking  calculation — 
Miss  Edgeworth's  novels  stepping  fix)m 
their  covers. 

Or  Mrs.  Trimmer's  books  on  education, 
Or  *Coelebs'  Wife'  set  out  in  quest  of 
lovers, 

Morality^s  prim  personification, 
In  which  not  Envy's  self  a  flaw  discovers, 

To  others'  share  let  'female  errors  fall,' 

For  she  had  not  even  one, — the  worst  of  all. 

Oh !  she  was  perfect,  past  all  parallel — 
Of  any  modem  female  saint's  comparison; 

So  far  above  the  cunning  powers  of  hell, 
Her  guardian  angel  had  given  up  his 
garrison; 

Even  her  minutest  motions  went  as  well 
As  those  of  the  best  time-piece  made  by 
Harrison  : 

In  virtues  nothing  earthly  could  surpass  her, 

Save  thine  incomparable  oil,  *  Macassar ! ' 
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ft  of  cxplaii^n  could  Ix 

Save  that  her  dutj  both  to  lu&n  and  Qod 
Heqnired  thi*  conduct— which  seemed  y" 
odd. 

She  Itept  a  joum&l  where  hi«  fliiilts  i 

And  opened  certain  trunks  of  books  onX  ' 

letters,  { 

All  which  might,  if  occasion  served,bennotad :  i 

And  then  she  had  all  Seville  for  abettor^  j 

Besides  her  good  old  gTaDdmother  (whal 

doted) ;  I 

The  hearers  of  her  case  became  renuten,.] 

Tifdn  n/l  vrH>9.ti^q    inniilsiitj^re.  Mid   ILIlifFML  ' 


And  thea  this  \ 


t  and  meekeat  i 


Oft  m  the  wrone,  and  never  on  hts  guard. 

And  even  the  irisest,  do  the  heat  they  can. 

Have  moments,  hours,  nnd  <lnjs  so  un' 

prepared. 

Tliat  you  iniglit  '  brain   them  with  their 

lady's  ran ;' 

And  souictimes  ktdics  hit  exceeding  liani, 

And  fans  turn  into  Mehions  in  fair  hands. 

And  ivhy  and  wherefore  no  one  understands. 

'Tis  pity  learned  virgins  ever  wed 
With  jiersons  iif  no  swt  of  education. 

Or  gentlenieii,  who,  tliough  well  bom  and 
breil, 
Oroiv  tired  of  scientific  conversation ; 

I  dou't  choose  to  say  much  u}ion  this  licad : 
I'm  n  plain  man,  and  in  a  single  station, 

But— Oh  !  ye  lords  of  ladies  intellectual. 

Inform  us  b'uly,  have  they  not  henpeckeil 
jou  all  I 

Don  JosS  and  the  Ponna  Inez  ted 
For  some  time  an  unlia))]>y  sort  of  life. 

Wisliing  each  other  not  divorcol,  but  dead  ; 
They  lived  respectalilj  as  man  and  wife, 

Their  conduct  was  exi'ceilingly  well-bred, 
Andgave  no  outward  signs  of  inward  strife. 

Until  at  length  tlie  smr  tlicred  fire  I  n  kc   iit 

And  put   tiie  biisnicss  past  all  kind     f 
a  iibt 


Icr  Ine?  called  some  Ir 
And  tncd  to  pruic  her  lo\mg  1  rd 


1  ib^M 


With  such  serenity  her  husband's  woes ; 
Just  us  the  Siiartan  ladies  did  lA  yore. 
Who  BBw  their  siiouseB  killed,  and  iw 

Hever  to  say  a  word  about  them  more— 
Oalndy  she  heard  each  calumny  that  rt_, 
id  saw  Ms  agonies  with  such  stiblimity, 
lat  all  the  world  esclaimed,  '  What  mi^-' 
naniniity !' " 

This  is  till!  longest  anil  nii>s.t  i.-laborati 
version  of  his  own  story  tliat  Eyron 
ever  puljlislied ;  but  lie  busied  himself 
witli  many  others,  jirojecting  at  one 
tinie  a  Spajiisli  roniauce,  in  wUluli  the 
same  story  is  i-elated  in  the  sami: 
transparent  manlier,  but  this  he  was 
(lissuaJcil  from  publishing.  The  book- 
sellcrw,  however,  made  a  good  specula- 
tion in  publishing  what  they  calleil 
his  domestic  poems, — that  is,  poems 
bearing  more  or  less  relation  to  thi.* 
subject. 

Every  iierson  witJi  whom  he  bucanic 
acquainted  with  any  dugrca  of  intimacy 
wa.s  made  familiar  with  his  side  of  the 
story.  Moore's  liiography  is,  from  first 
to  last,  in  its  representations,  founded 
upon  liyron's  communicativeness  and 
Lady  Byron's  silence ;  and  the  world 
at  last  settled  down  to  believing  that 
the  account  so  ofti,n  reiKated  and  never 
contradicted  must    be    sulistantially    a 

ihia  whole  historj  of  I^rd  and  Lady 
B>ron  m  its  leahtj  Ins  li>ng  been  ])er- 
fictly  understood  in  many  cii-cles  in 
Lun'hud,  but  the  fii-ls  were  of  a  nature 
that  could  not  be  told      While  there 
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was  a  young  daughter  living,  whose 
future  might  be  prejudiced  by  its  re- 
cital, and  while  there  were  other  per- 
sons on  whom  the  disclosure  of  the 
real  truth  would  have  been  crushing 
as  an  avalanche,  Lady  Byron's  only 
course  was  the  perfect  silence  in  which 
she  took  refuge,  and  those  sublime  works 
of  charity  and  mercy  to  which  she  con- 
secrated her  blighted  earthly  hopes. 

But  the  time  is  now  come  when  the 
truth  may  be  told.  Every  actor  in  the 
scene  has  passed  from  the  stage  of 
mortal  existence,  and  passed,  let  us 
have  faith  to  hope,  into  a  world  where 
they  would  desire  to  expiate  their  faults 
vbj^  a  late  publication  of  the  truth. 
jij'No  person  in  England,  we  think, 
•^Ould  as  yet  take  the  responsibility  of 
relating  the  true  history  which  is  to 
clear  Lady  Byron's  memory.  But,  by  a 
singidar  concurrence  of  circumstances, 
all  the  facts  of  the  case,  in  the  most 
undeniable  and  authentic  form,  were  at 
one  time  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
writer  of  this  sketch,  leaving  to  her 
judgment  the  use  which  should  be 
made  of  them.  Had  this  melancholy 
history  been  allowed  to  sleep,  no  public 
use  would  have  been  made  of  this  know- 
ledge, but  the  appearance  of  a  popular 
attack  on  the  character  of  Lady  Byron 
calls  for  a  vindication,  and  the  true  his- 
tory of  her  married  life  will,  therefore, 
now  be  related. 

Lord  Byron  has  described,  in  one  of 
his  letters,  the  impression  made  upon 
his  mind  by  a  young  person  whom  he 
met  one  evening  in  society,  who  at- 
tracted his  attention  by  the  simplicity 
of  her  dress,  and  a  certain  singular  air 
of  purity  and  calmness  with  which  she 
surveyed  the  scene  around  her. 

On  inquiry,  he  was  told  that  this 
young  person  was  Miss  !Millbank,  an 
only  child,  and  ono;  of  the  largest 
heiresses  in  ED|dand./ 

Lord  Byron^as /f ond  of  idealizing 
his  experiences  in  poetry,  and  the 
friends  of  Lady  Byron  had  no  difficulty 
in  recognising  the  portrait  of  Lady 
Byron  as  she  appeared  at  this  time  of 


her  life,  in  his  exquisite  description  of 
Aurora  Eaby. 

"  There  was 
Indeed  a  certain  fair  and  &iry  one, 
Of  the  hest  class,  and  better  than  her 
class, — 
Aurora  Raby,  a  young  star  who  shone 
O'er  life,  too  sweet  an  image  for  such 
glass, 
A  lovely  being  scarcely  formed  or  moulded, 
A  rose  with  all  its  sweetest  leaves  yet  folded. 

*  «  *  «  * 

Early  in  years,  and  yet  more  infantine 
In  figiure,  she  had  something  of  sublime 

In  eves  which  sadly  shone,  as  seraphs  shine. 
All  youth  but  with  an  aspect  beyond  time; 

Radiant  and  grave,  as  pitying  man's  decline ; 
Mournful,  out  mournful  of  another's  crime, 

She  looked  as  if  she  sat  by  Eden's  door. 

And  grieved  for  those  who  could  return  no 
more. 

♦  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

She  gazed  upon  a  world  she  scarcely  knew, 
As  seeking  not  to  know  it;  silent,  lone, 
As  grows  a  flower,  thus  quietly  she  ^w, 

And  kept  her  heart  serene  within  its  zone. 
There  was  awe  in  the  homage  which  she 
drew; 
Her  spirit  seemed  as  seated  on  a  throne. 
Apart  m>m  the   surrounding   world,  and 

strong 
In  its  own  stren^h — most  strange  in  one 
so  young ! 

Something  of  the  course  which  their 
acquaintance  took,  and  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  was  piqued  into  thinking 
of  her,  are  given  in  a  verse  or  two : 

**  The  dashing  and  proud  air  of  Adeline 
ImpcMsed  not  upon  her :  she  saw  her  blaze 
Much  as  she  womd  have  seen  a  glow-worm 
shine. 
Then  turned  unto  the  stars  for  loftier  rays. 
Juan  was  something  she  could  not  divine. 
Being  no  sibyl  in  the  new  world's  ways ; 
Yet  she  was  nothing  dazzled  by  the  meteor, 
Because  she  did  not  pin  her  faith  on  feature. 

His  fame,  too,  for  he  had  that  kind  of  fame 
Which  sometimes  plays  the  deuce  with 
womankind, 
A  heterogeneous  mass  of  glorious  blame, 
Half  virtues  and  whole  vices  being  com- 
bined; 
Faults  which  attract  because  they  are  not 
tame; 
Follies  tricked  out  so  brightly  that  they 
blind : — 
These  seals  upon  her  wax  made  no  impres- 
sion, 
Such  was  her  coldness  or  her  self-possession^ 
♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 


Anmra  sit  with  tliat  imliHorence 

Which  pi(|ue&  a  preiix  cheeaH:r,—»i  it 
ought ; 
Of  ull  offeiict's  tliiil's  tlie  worst  offence, 
Wliicli  suams  to  liiut  yuu  ore  not  wcvth  a 
thoiiglit. 

Tm  his  |;aj  lint  1  lings.  notliinKiraa  replied, 
Or   sintictliiiig  u'hidi    wus  nothing,  u 
iirluinll; 
Retjnired.    Aurora  scarcoly  looked  aside, 
N  or  even  amilod  enoiiKh  for  any  vanity. 
The  devil  wag   io  the  fe'irl !      Could  it  be 
Vride? 
Of  nioiicsty,  or  absence,  or  inanity  'i 

JiiOTi  WAS  draivn  thus  intn  some  attentions, 
Sliglit,   but   aeleet,  mid  jiiRt  enough  t« 
e^qiresit. 
To  fciualcs  of  T*r>i|iicUiriis  tomprehensions, 
Tliat  he  nuiilil  rather  mnke  tliem  more 
than  lesN. 
Aurora  at  tlie  hist  (so  history  mentions, 
Though  )irol>,nl>ly  mucli  less  a  fact  than 
guess) 
So  far  rehLxcd  her  thoughts  from  their  Bweet 

prison. 
As  once  or  hrice  to  smile,  if  not  to  listen. 

But  Jnan  had  a  sort  of  winning  ivay, 
A  proud  humility,  if  such  them  lie, 
■Whii-li   showed  such   deference  to   what 
females  say. 
As  if  each  charming  word  were  a  decree. 
1,  too,  temjtereil  him  from  grave  to 
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imliH'orGnee  Aurora,  who  looked  more  o 


S'ly. 
And  taught  him  when  to  lie  n 


iTedo 


n  tl    the 


Aurora— who,  in  hor  i  d  tl  i 
Confounded  bin)   in     on  i 
crowd 
Uf  flatterers,  though  g1  e   Ice   e<l  he  had 

Thanwhisiveringfojil    g      rtl      witl  nga 
Uaid— 
(.'ommeiitcvl  (from  such  slight  things  will 
great  commence) 
To  feel  that  flattery  whicii  attracts  the 

Rather  hy  deference  than  com]'liiiieiit, 
And  wins  even  by  a  delicate  dissent. 

And  then  he  had  good  looks ;— thnt  point 
was  eaiTied 
Ncm.  con.  amongst  llic  women,  .  .  , 

Now  thongh  tte  know  of  uld  tliat  lojks 
And  always  havu  dune  someliow,  these  guud 
Make  more  imi)reasion  than  the  best  of 


Admiring  n 

EsiwnailT  upon  a  printed  page. 
But  Virtue  B  self,  with  all  her  tightest  lacee, 

Has  not  the  natural  stavs  of  strict  old  agfi; 
And  Soemtea,  that  model  of  all  duty. 
Owned  to  a  penchant,  though  discreet,  C>r 
beauty." 

The  presence  of  this  high-minded, 
thoughtful,  unworldly  woman  is  de- 
scribed through  two  cantoB  of  the  wild, 
rattling  "  Don  Juan,"  in  a  manner  that 
ehowa  how  deeply  the  poet  wa.i  capable 
of  being  affected  by  auch  an  appeal  to 
his  higher  nature. 

Tor  instance,  when  Ton  Juan  aits 
silent  and  thoughtful,  amid  a  circle  Tfho 
are  talking  scandal,  he  says : — 

"  'Tia  true  he  saw  Aurora  look  aa  thongh 
She  approved  Ma  silence;  she  perhaps 
mistook 
Its  motiTe  for  that  charity  we  owe, 
lint  seldom  [lay,  tlie  absent  ;  -  .  . 


He  pained  esteem  where  it  was  worth  the 

And  certainly  Aurora  had  renewed 

In  him  some  feelings  he  had  lately  lost 
Or  iinrdeiied;  feelings  whii-b,  jterhaps  ideal, 
Ai-e  so  divine  that  I  must  deem  thcni  real : — 

The  love  of  higher  things  and  better  days  ; 
The  uulioundeii  hoiw,  and  lieaNenlj-  igiio- 

Of  nhat  is  calleil  the  world,  and  the  world's 
ways : 
The  moments  when  we  g.ither  from  a 
glance 
More  joy  than  fi'ora  all  fiitnii;  priilc  or  praise, 
Which  kindled  maniiLM.iiI,  hut  tan  ne'er 
entrance 
The  heart  in  an  existence  of  its  own, 
Uf  u'hich  another's  Iwsum  is  the  zone. 

And  full  of  sentiments  sublime  as  billows 
Heaving  lictween  tins  world  and  ivorlds 

I>un  Juan,  h  hen  the  midnight  h"iaof  pillows 
Arrived,  retiivd  to  liis  ;...." 

1 II  oil  these  descriptions  of  a  spiritual, 
unworldly  nature,  acting  on  the  spi- 
ritual and  unworldly  part  of  his  own 
nature,  every  one  who  over  knew  Lady 
liyron  intimately  must  have  seen  the 
model  from  whom  he  drew,  and  the  ex- 
perience  from    which    he  spoke,    even 
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although  nothing  was  further  from  his 
mind  than  to  pay  this  trihnte  to  the 
woman  he  had  injured ;  and  right 
alongside  of  these  lines,  which  showed 
how  truly  he  knew  her  real  character, 
comes  one  verse  of  ribald,  vulgar  cari- 
cature, designed  as  a  slight  to  her  : — 

•^  There  was  Miss  Millpond,  smooth  as  sum- 
mer's sea, 
That  usual  uaragon,  an  only  daughter. 
Who  seemed  tne  cream  of  equanimity 
Till  skimmed, — and  then  there,  was  some 
milk  and  water. 
With  a  slight  shade  of  blue  too,  it  might  be 
Beneath  the  surface;  but  what  did  it 
matter? 
Love's  riotoiis,  but  marriage  should  have 

quiet, 
And,  being  consumptive,  live  on  a  milk 
diet" 

The  result  of  this  intimacy  with  Miss 
Millbank,  and  this  enkindling  of  his 
nobler  feelings,  was  an  offer  of  marriage, 
which  she,  though  at  the  time  deeply 
interested  in  him,  declined  with  many 
expressions  of  friendship  and  interest. 
In  fact,  slie  already  loved  him,  but  had 
that  doubt  of  her  power  to  be  to  him  all 
that  a  wife  should  be,  which  would  be 
likely  to  arise  in  a  mind  so  sensitively 
constituted  and  so  unworldly.  They, 
however,  continued  a  correspondence 
as  friends;  on  her  part  the  interest 
continually  increased,  on  his  the  tran- 
sient rise  of  better  feelings  was  choked 
and  overgrown  by  the  thorns  of  base, 
unworthy  passions. 

From  the  height  which  might  have 
made  him  happy  as  the  husband  of  a 
noble  woman,  he  fell  into  the  depths 
of  a  secret,  adulterous  intrigue  with  a 
blood  relation,  so  near  in  consanguinity 
that  discovery  must  have  been  utter 
ruin  and  expulsion  from  civilized  society. 

From  henceforth  this  damning,  guilty 
secret  became  the  ruling  force  in  his  life, 
liolding  him  with  a  morbid  fascination, 
yet  filling  him  with  remorse  and  anguish, 
and  insane  dread  of  detection.  Two 
years  after  his  refusal  by  Miss  Millbank, 
his  various  friends,  seeing  that  for  some 
cause  he  was  wretched,  pressed  a  mar- 
riage upon  him. 

Marriage  has  often  been  represented 


as  the  proper  goal  and  terminus  of  a 
wild  and  dissipated  career,  and  it  has 
been  supposed  to  be  the  appointed 
mission  of  good  women  to  receive  wan- 
dering prodigals,  with  all  the  rags  and 
disgraces  of  their  old  life  upon  them, 
and  put  rin<];s  on  their  hands  and  shoes 
on  their  feet,  and  introduce  them, 
clothed  and  in  their  right  mind,  to  an 
honourable  career  in  society. 

Marriage  was  therefore  universally 
recommended  and  pressed  upon  Lord 
Byron  by  his  numerous  friends  and 
well-wishers,  and  so  he  detennined  to 
marry,  and,  in  an  hour  of  reckless  despe- 
ration, sat  down  and  wrote  proposals  to 
one  or  two  ladies.  One  was  declined. 
The  other,  which  was  accepted,  was  to 
Miss  Millbank.  The  world  knows  well 
that  he  had  the  gift  of  expression ;  and 
those  who  know  his  powers  in  this  way 
will  not  be  surprised  that  he  wrote  a 
very  beautiful  letter,  and  that  the 
woman  who  had  already  learned  to  love 
him,  fell  at  once  into  the  snare. 

Her  answer  was  a  frank,  outspoken 
avowal  of  her  love  for  him,  giving  her- 
self to  him  heart  and  hand.  The  good 
in  Lord  Byron  was  not  so  utterly  ob- 
literated that  he  could  receive  such  a 
letter  without  emotion,  or  practise  such 
unfairness  on  a  loving,  trusting  heart, 
without  pangs  of  remorse.  He  had  sent 
the  letter  in  mere  recklessness  ;  he  had 
not  really,  seriously  expected  to  be 
accepted,  and  the  discovery  of  the 
treasure  of  affection  wliich  he  had  se- 
cured was  like  a  vision  of  a  lost  heaven 
to  a  soul  in  hell. 

But,  nevertheless,  in  his  letters  written 
about  the  engagement,  there  are  suffi- 
cient evidences  that  his  self-love  was 
flattered  at  the  preference  accorded  him 
by  so  superior  a  woman,  and  one  who 
had  been  so  much  sought.  He  men- 
tions, with  an  air  of  complacency,  that 
she  had  employed  the  last  two  years  in 
refusing  five  or  six  of  his  acquaintance ; 
that  he  had  no  idea  she  loved  him, 
admitting  that  it  was  an  old  attachment 
on  his  part ;  he  dwells  on  her  virtues 
with  a  sort  of  pride  of  ownership. 
There  is  a  sort  of  childish  levity  about 
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1       1  il         erj    ha-  In   Mis,s    MrtrLinenu'a  Sketches,    le- 
]        kunmed  Cfutlj'  publisUud,  ia  the  account  of  tlio 
I    1    htest  acuneof  theterminatioQof  thieweddiIl^- 
l  I    1  3  mti-  journey,  -which  brought  them  to  otto  of 
I     t     f  the  her  oncestnil  couutiy  scats,  irheie  they 
I   i  u  while  wen  to  epend  the  honcyuiooo. 
I       I          Hit  the  MiBs  Miirtine-au  says  : — 

Al    s  Mill-         "At  the  altar  she  did  not  know  that  she 

1  ltd  lover      ^'^  ^  sacrifice;   but  before  sunset  of  that 

,     .         ^  ,'     Printer  da;  she  knew  it,  if  a  judgtaent  ma^  be 

'■'      '  °^'   ^""^      fonned  from  her  face  and  attitude  of  de^wr 

I  dy  and     when  she  alighted  from  the  carriage  on  the 

I  h  daik     afternoon  of  Iier  marriage-day.    It  was  not 

]  d  jnythinc      ^'^  traces  of  tears  which  won  the  sympathy  of 

I  ,    / ,      °      the  old  butler  n-ho  stood  nt  the  open  dbOT- 

I  1 1  d  lovei      -The  hridegi-oam  jamped  out  of  the  carriage 

1  uteniew      and  walked  away.    The  bride  aJighted,  and 

!       It  1   111  that  she      came  up  the  steps  ^one,  trith  a  coiuitenanoe 

and  frame  ^oalzed  and  listless  with  evident 

huiTor  and  despair.    The  oid  servant  Imi^ed 

to  offer  his  arm  t«  the  young,  lonely  creatuie. 


1        IS         1  ipi  y 
th  ag         t        d    ma  -n  n  mously 


odde  1  ih  1    t    0     T  I     to  md  he  as  an  assuruive  of  sympathy  and  protection. 

hd!        m      kniitl         liruof  hia  From  this  shock  she  eertiunly  rallied,  and 

felns,    le     oull    mined  it  ly  release  fon.    The  pecuniary  iWfiailtiw  of  het  new 

]  ]    il  1      1 J  7  home  were  exacuy  what  a  oeroled  epint  like 

Lmi     and    thy    should  am    only  hers  was  fitted  t^  enwimtsr.    HerVband 

&  e  ds  bore  testimony,  after  the  catastrophe,   that 

Overcom     w  th  tl  e  co  fl  ct   of  his  a  bri^-btcr  lieins,  a  more  syinimthisiii),'  and 


Lord    Bjron    fa    td    avay.      agreeable  compM 
Mllba  kw       on        cl  tl    tr       ''"""'-    ^^''™  *■ 


home.    When  he  afterwards  callol  her  colli 
,  11    1      1      1  1      .  .        ^i>d  mathematical,  and  over-piotis,  and   s<> 

leart     ust     allj  lo  d  ejlj      vol  ctl  iii      forth,  it  was  when  public  oirinjon  had  gwu- 


she  had  1«cn  must  rash  in 


u  atta  hme  t      th  lelen  co  to  which  a^inst  hiiu,  and  when  he  hod  discovered  that 

1        1  owed  s  ch    tr  nyth    f      notion,  ''^r  fidciity  and  luerey,  Iior  sdcnce  and  mag- 

j  «i  n  »,.ni     «       ^-^    ,.i  ^  ■^  ^  ni  lU,.  namtiiitv,  might  be  rehed  on,  so  that  lie  wa.'i 

md  si  (i  .iK.k   11      or   ot  a  d  .  ol  lion  ,,, ,„„ ^-il^*,, ,„^|, ,,,, ^ ^^ ^^^ 

01  tn  I  <.n"i"'Pint  nt  glie  was  concerned. 

Tl     e         n             n   I     d    bt   Ihnt  "  Sdent  she  was  even  to  her  own  x>areQts, 

Pyron  was,  IS  I  e      1  tts       1      1     am       "'         ""  '  ' '"" 

p    f    ndly    g         d       1       t  t  1      hoi 

h      tool  If        G    la    It.          th  the  , 

tut        \ou  g        tire     1        he  was  ^Kot  all  nt  once  did  lUc  fidl  knowledge 

1  «d    g  to  a  f  t     o      -full    t            hut  6f  thu  dreadful  reality  into  which  she 

t               t  the       m  rj  of  "\Ia  y  Cha-  had  enlored  conic  njiou  the  young  wife. 

tl     1  ut     n  th      K    1'       «    '    iiore  She    knew,   v;^^ely,    from    the     wild 

d           ^mni         tUto       lal  wed  avowids  of  thi;  first  hour.^  of  their  mar- 

th  t  h  ui  riage,  that  there  was  a  dreadful  secret 

Ih    n    m     t  tl  e                 1        wei-e  of  piilt,  tliat  his  soul  was  torn   with 

shut  uj        the  b    Ic    ton        d  1  ride,  agonies  of  remorse,  and  that  ho  lnul  u" 

the  po'^mf      UMJ       Idj   ir —  love  to  give  her  in  ri-turii  for  a  love 

un    1      t     t        ors    a  d        i^  d    jiair  which  was  ready  to  do  and  dai-e  all  for 

— b    I     f    tl  upo    1            tlel      1  him.     Yet  liravely  she  addressed  herself 

1  u         ht   1          fy     d  m     from  to  the  task  of  soothing,  and  iileaaiiig, 

thi          1    n     10    1    I  all       1        own  and  calming  the  man  whom  she   had 

p           wl    n   I   oil     ■£[           1ft     you  tidifu  "fir  lietter  or  for  worse." 

Iir  t      11    n  J  u         Itl               I    me  Young  and  gifted,  with  a  peouliai' air 

hat  >  u   pi       d     1    t            \  u  will  of  refined  and  spiritual  beauty,  gracofnl 

find  that  jou  h.ivi,  man  ltd  a  dtid  .  "  in  every  movement,  possessed  of  t;xqui- 
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site  taste,  a  perfect  companion  to  his 
mind  in  all  the  higher  walks  of  literary 
culture,  and  with  that  infinite  pliahility 
to  all  his  varying,  capricious  moods 
which  true  love  alone  can  give ;  hearing 
in  her  hand  a  princely  fortune,  which, 
with  a  woman's  uncalculating  generosity, 
was  thrown  at  his  feet — there  is  no 
wonder  that  she  might  feel  for  a  while 
as  if  she  could  enter  the  lists  with  the 
very  devil  himself,  and  fight  with  a 
woman's  weapons  for  the  heart  of  her 
hushand. 

There  are  indications  scattered  through 
the  letters  of  Lord  Byron,  hrief  indeed, 
hut  which  showed  that  his  young  wife 
was  making  every  effort  to  accommodate 
herself  to  him,  and  to  give  him  a  cheer- 
ful home.  One  of  the  poems  that  he 
sends  to  his  publisher  about  this  time, 
he  speaks  of  as  being  copied  by  her. 
He  had  always  the  highest  regard  for 
her  literary  judgments  and  opinions,  and 
this  little  incident  shows  that  she  was 
already  associating  herself  in  a  wifoly 
fashion  with  his  aims  as  an  author.  / 

The  poem  copied  by  her,  ho^^ver, 
has  a  sad  meaning  which  she  After- 
wards learned  to  understand  only  too 
well. 

**  There's  not  a  joy  the  world  can  give  like 

that  it  takes  away, 
AMien  the  glow  of  early  thought  declines  in 

feeling's  dull  decay ; 
'Tis  not  on  youth's  smooth  cheek  the  blush 

alone  that  fades  so  fast, 
J]ut  the  tender  bloom  of  heart  is  gone,  ere 

youth  itself  be  past 

Then  the  few  whose  spirits  float  above  the 

wreck  of  hanpiness 
Are  driven  o'er  the  shoals  of  guilt  or  ocean 

of  excess ; 
The  mafmet  of  their  course  is  gone,  or  only 

points  in  vain 
The  shore  to  which  their  shivered  sail  will 

never  stretch  again." 

Only  a  few  days  before  she  left  him 
for  ever,  Lord  Byron  sent  Murray 
manuscripts,  in  Lady  Byron's  hand- 
writing, of  the  "^iege  of  Corinth  "  and 
**  Parisina,"  and  wrote  : — 

"  I  am  very  glad  that  the  handwriting 
"  was  a  favourable  omen  of  the  morale 


"  of  the  piece ;  but  you  must  not  trust 
"  to  that,  for  my  copyist  would  write 
"  out  anything  I  desired,  in  all  the 
*'  ignorance  of  innocence." 
VThere  were  lucid  intervals  in  which 
^rd  Byron  felt  the  charm  of  his  wife's 
mind  and  the  strength  of  her  powers. 
"  Bell,  you  could  be  a  poet  too,  if  you 
only  thought  so,"  he  would  say.  There 
were  summer  hours  in  her  stormy  life, 
the  memory  of  which  never  left  her, 
when  Byron  was  as  gentle  and  tender  as 
he  was  beautiful;  when  he  seemed  to 
be  possessed  by  a  good  angel,  and  then 
for  a  little  time  all  the  ideal  possibilities 
of  his  nature  stood  revealed. 

The  most  dreadful  men  to  be  lived 
with  are  those  who  thus  alternate  be- 
tween angel  and  devil.  The  buds  of 
hope  and  love  called  out  by  a  day  or 
two  of  sunshine  are  frozen  over  and 
over  till  the  tree  is  killed. 

But  there  came  an  hour  of  revelation, 
— an  hour  when,  in  a  manner  which 
left  no  kind  of  room  for  doubt.  Lady 
Byron  saw  the  full  depth  of  the  abyss 
of  infamy  which  her  marriage  was  ex- 
pected to  cover,  and  understood  that  she 
was  expected  to  be  the  cloak  and  the 
accomplice  of  this  infamy. 

Many  women  would  have  been  utterly 
crushed  by  such  a  disclosure;  some 
would  have  fled  from  him  immediately, 
and  exposed  and  denounced  the  crime. 
Lady  Byron  did  neither.  When  all 
the  hope  of  womanhood  died  out  of  her 
heart,  there  arose  Avithin  her,  stronger, 
purer,  and  brighter,  that  immortal  kind 
of  love  such  as  God  feels  for  the  sinner, 
— the  love  of  which  Jesus  spoke  that 
makes  the  one  wanderer  of  more  ac- 
count than  the  "ninety  and  nine  that 
went  not  astray."  She  would  neither 
leave  him  nor  betray  him,  nor  yet  would 
she  for  one  moment  justify  his  sin. 
And  hence  came  two  years  of  con- 
vulsive struggle,  in  which  sometimes, 
for  a  while,  the  good  angel  seemed  to 
gain  the  ground,  and  then  the  evil  one 
returned  with  sevenfold  vehemence. 

Lord  Byron  argued  his  case  with 
himself  and  with  her,  with  all  the 
sophistries  of  his  powerful  mind.     He 
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rci'inliatcfl  ( 'lii'isliaiiity  ns  nuthority, 
assertc'l  Uie  riglit  nf  eyeiy  Inimim  being 
to  follow  out  what  lie  callod  "the  im- 
puli^es  of  nature."'  Subsequently  he 
inttodiicecl  hitd  oiit  of  liis  ilramas  the 
rensoniiif,'  by  which  he  justified  himaelf 

In  llift  drama  of  "  C^in,"  Adah,  the 
sister  and  the  wife  of  L'siin,  thus  ftd- 
dresses  liim ; — 

"  Cnin !  wiilk  not  with  this  spirit. 
Bear  ttLthnhalweliavcbonic,  niiilloveine — I 
Luve  thet. 
Zucifir.  Mora  tlian  Iliy 


■bI 


thy 


^•Mi.  Ida     Isttiiita  Mil.  liip/ 

Lic-f/'i-.  No,  not  yet ; 

It  otic  ilav  will  lie  in  vtiiir  I'liildrtn. 

M"/..  What? 

Must  net  iiivclunpliterltivelierlinitlierEnocll'l 

J.iitt'iir.  Ndt  as  th"u  luvest  Cain. 

AiMi.  (.Ill,  my  God! 

Shalt   thi\v  not  love  and  Inin^   I'urth  thingB 

that  love 
Out  of  tlieit  love  i  liavc  they  net  drawn  theit 

Out  of  this  hosom  '!  van  not  lie,  tlioir  fatlitT, 
Burn  of  the  liame  solewoiuli,  in  the  lUknie  hmir 
With  me  I  did  ive  ni;>t  love  eadi  other  (  nnil 
Iti  rouIti|i1.Yii)g  our  lieing  multiiily 
Thintrs  nhicli  will  love  each  other  as  irc  love 
Them  I — Ami  ns  I  love  thee,  my  Cain '.  go  not 
Furtli  »ith  this  aiiirit,  he  is  not  nf  ours. 

Liieifc:  The  sin  I  speak  of  is  not  of  my 
making, 
Ami  cannot  lie  a  sin  in  you,— whate'er 
It  secnis  in  those  who  will  replace  vc  in 
Mortality. 

AiUth.  What  is  the  sin  wliioli  is  not 
^in  in  itself  t  can  ciremustancc  make  sin 
Or  virtue  '.  if  it  Juth,  we  are  the  slaves 
Of ■' 

Lady  Lyron,  though  slight  and  almost 
infantine  in  her  bodily  presence,  liad 
the  EOiil  not  only  of  an  angelic  woman, 
but  of  a  strong  reasoning  man.  It  was 
the  writer's  lot  to  know  ber  at  a  period 
when  she  formed  the  personal  aciiuaint- 
anee  of  many  of  the  very  Jirst  minds 
of  England ;  but  among  all  witli  whom 
this  experience  brought  her  in  con- 
nexion, there  was  none  who  imjwv.ssed 
her  so  strongly  as  Lady  Byron.  There 
was  au  almost  sujiernatural  power  of 
moral  divination,  a  f.'ifisp  of  the  very 
highest  and  most  comprehensive  thin<,'s, 
that  made  her  lightest  opinions  singu- 
larly imjii'pssivc.     Is'o  doubt  this  result 


was  WTOuaht  out  in  n  great  degree  from 
the  anguish  and  conflict  of  these  two 
years,  when,  with  no  one  to  help  or 
connael  her  hut  Almighty  God,  she 
wrestled  and  struggled  with  tienda  of 
darkness  for  the  redemption  of  bra 
husband's  soul. 

She  followed  him  through  all  sophis- 
tical reasonings  with  a  keener  reason. 
She  besongbt  and  implored,  in  the  . 
name  of  bis  better  nature,  and  by  all 
the  glorious  things  that  he  was  capable 
of  being  and  doing;  and  she  had  jnat 
power  enongh  to  convidso  and  shake  and  ' 
agonize,  but  not  power  enough  to  snbdae. 

One  of  the  first  living  writers  of  the     , 
ago,  in  the   novel  of  "Eomola,"    has 
given   in  her   masterly  sketch   of  the     * 
character  of  Tito  the  whole  history  of    \ 
the    conflict  of   a  woman    like    Lady     i 
Byron  with  a  nature  like  that  of  ha    1 
husband.    She  has  described  a  "beinK    \ 
fall  of  fa.idnations  and  sweetnesses,  fitU 
of    -pnuroMlic^    riii.l    -u-Ai-nalui-ed    im- 
imlses  J  a  nature  that  conld  not  bear  to 
give  pain,  or  to  see   it  in  others,  but 
entirely  destitute   of  any  firm,    raoral 
principle ;  slio  shows  how  such  a  being 
merely  by  yielding  stop  by  step   to  the 
impulses  of  passions,  and  disregarding 
the  claims  of  truth  and  right,  becomes 
involved  in  a  fatality  of  evil,  in  which 
lie  jwrsists  in  the  basest  ingratitude  to 
tlie  father  who  has  done  all  for  him, 
and  hard-heni-ted  treachery  to  the  high- 
minded  wife  who  Jias  given  herself  to 
him  wholly. 

Tliero  is  not  often  in  literatnre  a  more 
fearfully  tragic  scene  tliaii  the  ono  be- 
tween llomola  and  Tito,  when  ho  tiwallv 
discovers  that  she  knows  him  fully,  and 
can  be  deceived  by  him  no  more. 

Some  such  liour  always  must  come 
between  strong  decided  Hiitures  who  are 
iii'evocably  pledged,  one  to  tlie  sei-vice 
of  good,  and  the  other  to  the  slavery  of 
evil.  The  demoniac  tried  out :  "What 
have  I  to  do  with  thee,  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth T  Art  thon  come  to  torment  me 
before  the  time !  " 

The  presence  of  all-pitying  purity 
and  love  was  a  torture  to  the  soul  pos- 
sessed by  the  demon  of  evil. 
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V  These  two  years  in  which  Lady  Byron 
was  with  all  her  soul  straggling  to  bring 
her  husband  back  to  his  better  self  were 
a  series  of  passionate  convulsions, 
^^uring  this  time  such  was  the  dis- 
driered  and  desperate  state  of  his 
worldly  affairs,  that  there  were  ten 
executions  for  debt  levied  on  their 
family  establishment ;  and  it  was  Lady 
Byron's  fortune  each  time  which  settled 
the  account. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  time, 
she  and  her  husband  saw  less  and  less 
of  each  other,  and  he  came  more  and 
more  decidedly  under  evil  influences 
and  seemed  to  acquire  a  sort  of  hatred 
of  her. 

Lady  Byron  once  said  significantly, 
to  a  friend  who  spoke  of  some  causeless 
dislike  in  another :  "  My  dear,  I  have 
known  people  to  be  hated  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  they  impersonated 
conscience." 

The  biographers  of  Lord  Byron  and  all 
his  apologists  are  careful  to  narrate  how 
sweet,  and  amiable,  and  obliging  he 
was  to  everybody  who  approached  him ; 
and  the  saying  of  Fletcher  his  man- 
servant has  been  quoted,  "That  any- 
body could  do  anything  with  my  Lord, 
except  my  Lady." 

The  reason  of  all  this  will  now  be 
evident  "My  Lady"  was  the  only 
one  fully  understanding  the  deep  and 
dreadful  secrets  of  his  life,  who  had  the 
courage  resolutely  and  persistently  and 
inflexibly  to  plant  herself  in  his  way, 
and  insist  upon  it  that,  if  he  went  to 
destruction,  he  should  go  over  her  dead 
body. 

He  had  tried  his  strength  with  her 
fully.  The  first  attempt  had  been  to 
make  her  an  accomplice  by  sophistry; 
by  destroying  her  faith  in  Christianity, 
and  confusing  her  sense  of  right  and 
wrong,  to  bring  her  into  the  ranks  of 
those  convenient  women  who  regard 
the  marriage-tie  only  as  a  friendly 
alliance  to  cover  licence  on  both 
sides. 

When  her  husband  described  to  her 
the  continental  latitude,  —  the  good- 
humoured  marriage,  in  which  complai- 


sant couples  mutually  agree  to  form  the 
cloak  for  each  other's  infidelities, — and 
gave  her  to  understand  that  in  this  way 
alone  she  could  have  a  peaceful  and 
friendly  life  with  him,  she  answered  hini 
simply :  "  I  am  too  truly  your  friend  to 
do  this." 

When  Lord  Byron  found  that  ho  had 
to  do  with  one  who  would  not  yield, 
who  knew  him  fully,  who  could  not 
be  blinded  and  could  not  be  deceived, 
he  determined  to  rid  himself  of  her 
altogether. 

It  was  when  the  state  of  affairs  be- 
tween herself  and  her  husband  seemed 
darkest  and  most  hopeless,  that  the 
only  child  of   this  union   was  bom. 
Lord  Byron's    treatment  of   his   lady 
during  the  sensitive  period  that  pre- 
ceded the  birth  of  this  child,  and  dur- 
ing her  confinement,  was  marked  by 
paroxysms   of  unmanly   brutality,  for 
which  the  only  charity  on  her  part  was 
the   supposition    of   insanity.      Moore 
sheds  a  significant  light  on  this  period, 
by  telling  us  that  about  this  time  Byron 
was  often  drunk   day  after   day  with 
Sheridan.     There  had  been  insanity  in 
the  family,  and  this  was  the  plea  which 
Lady  Byron's  love  put  in  for  him.     She 
regarded  him  as,  if  not  insane,  at  least 
so  nearly  approaching  the  boundaries 
of  insanity  as  to  be  a  subject  of  for- 
bearance and  tender  pity,  and  she  loved 
him  with  that  love  resembling  a  mother's, 
which  good  wives  often  feel  when  they 
have  lost  all  faith  in  their  husbands* 
principles  and  all  hopes  of  their  affec- 
tions.    Still  she  was  in  heart  and  soul 
his  best  friend ;   true  to  him  with  a 
truth  which  he  himseK  could  not  shake. 

In  the  verses  addressed  to  his  daugh- 
ter. Lord  Byron  speaks  of  her  as 

"  The  child  of  love,  though  bom  in  bitterness. 
And  nurtured  in  convulsions. " 

A  day  or  two  after  the  birth  of  this 
child,  Lord  Byron  came  suddenly  into 
Lady  Byron's  room,  and  told  her  that 
her  mother  was  dead.  It  was  an  utter 
falsehood,  but  it  was  a  specimen  of  the 
many  nameless  injuries  and  cruelties  by 
whidh  he  expressed  his  hatred  of  her. 
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A  short  tiiiii'  after  lui'  no nfi Dement, 
tihf  "waH  inl'iiniMil  bv  liiiii  in  a  note, 
tliat,  a.-:  s'i..v  I  -.h-  V,.:-  .[III-!  to  travel 
tUiit  ^hr  .,,■  ..  ,  II,.;  Ii.  ■■  .nld  not  and 
woidtl  i;.'  !■  II-'  I  ii  I'.i  III  I  :iboiit  lijjii, 
and  wlii'ii  Ijli  lIiiIiI  w.i.-.  uuly  livo  wueka 
old  ht  ttirviuii  Uiia  uxpulsioti  into  effect. 

HcL'f  we  will  insert  brieliy  Lady 
Byron's  own  actoujit— llii!  imly  one  slie 
ever  gava  to  the  piililic — uf  tliia  separa- 
tion. The  ciroumstmces  under  which 
thin  briuf  story  was  written  are  affecting. 

Ldnl   ISynm   wii^    diMil.      The  whole 

accnuiil  ill''.  "  I  ■  :■  lii i  !  i"  i  mis  closed 

for  evt't  ill  i  '■     ii'-i  iiicmoire 

had  Ijirii    I  ■■  I  ii'g  simply 

andBuldj  i...hl  i;:i...:i.-  ..mu  viTsion  of 
their  story,  iluuru  si:iil,  lIil'Si^  uiemoiis 
to  Lady  Uyron,  iind  reijuedted  to  know 
if  she  lirtd  any  rcraiirka  to  make  upon 
thenu  In  reply,  ahi'  sent  a  hrief  state- 
ment to  him,  the  first  anil  only  ono 
that  had  come  from  her  during  aU  the 
years  of  the  sepiiration,  :md  which 
appears  to  have  matuly  for  it  ■  object  the 
exculpation  of  her  f  tl  r  d  otl  er 
from  the  charge  ni-ide  by  tl  o  poet  of 
being  the  instigators  of  th    separation. 

In  this  letter  she  s.  ys  tl  e^ard  to 
their  separation  : — 

"The  facts  are:  I  left  L  d  f  K  ly 
Mallory,  the  residei  e  f  y  t  the  d 
mother,  oil  the  l.ltli  of  Jnn         IS  h    L  hu 
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was  not  Mifc  fiir  mo  to  de  t<  ke  the  fiit 
of  a  joiiniey  sooner  tha  tiie  1  th  Prev  o  ly 
to  my  deiiarture,  it  ill  been  stro  );ly 
pressed  uiwii  my  min  I  that  Lord  Byre  ? 
under  the  influence  of  nsan  t  Th  s  op 
was  derived  in  a  sreat  n  e,  e  f  u  the 
coiomunitaiions  maJe  n  e  1  y  1  eare^t  rela 
tives  and  personal  attenilant,  wlio  liad  more 
opportunity  than  myself  for  oliservinj;  him 
during  the  latter  part  of  my  stay  in  town. 
It  iras  even  represented  to  me  that  he  was  in 
danger  of  destroying  hiuiscif. 

■'  Wilk  Ike  eottcurrenee  <^  his  famili/  I  had 
consulted  Dr.  Boillic  as  a  friend,  January  Stii, 
respectine  the  siipposeil  malady.  On  acquaint- 
ing him  with  the  state  of  the  case,  and  with 
Lord  Byron's  desire  tliat  I  should  leave 
London,  Dr.  Baillie  thought  that  my  absence 
might  be  advisalilc  as  an  experiment,  assum- 
ing the  fact  of  mental  derangement ;  for  Dr. 


Baillie,  not  having  had  access  to  Lonl  Byron, 

ot'uld  not  pronomiue  a  positive  opinion  on  that 
point.  He  enjoined  that,  in  correspondenoe 
with  Lonl  Byron,  I  should  avoid  all  Dnt  light 
and  soothing  topics.  Under  these  tmnreMions 
I  left  Londuu,  doteruiined  to  follow  the  advice 
eivon  by  Dr.  Bailli&  Whatever  nii^t  luive 
been  the  conduct  of  Lord  Byron  tomai  me 
from  the  time  of  my  marnage.  yet.  supposing 
him  to  be  in  a  state  of  mental  alienatrao,  it 
waa  not  for  in^,  nor  for  any  person  of  common 
humanity,  to  nianifi»t  at  tnat  moment  a  aeose 
of  injury. " 

Notliing  more  than  this  letter  from 
Lady  Byron  is  necessary  to  substantiate 
the  fact  that  she  did  not  Uave  her 
husband,  but  mai  driven  from  him, — 
driven  from  him  that  he  might  follow 
out  the  guilty  iniatuation  that  was  con- 
suming him,  without  being  tortured  by 
her  imploring  face  and  by  the  silent 
power  of  her  presence  and  her  pisyBis 
in  his  house. 

For  a  long  time  before  tfaia  she  iiad    ' 
Been  little  of  him.     On  the  day  of  hec 
departure  she  pa.^aed  by  tin.'  duor  of  his 
roo  n  and    t  ]  i>c  1 1  si      f     ourite 

Bj  uel  wh  ch  as  ]j  g  tl  r  and 
fil  confes  d  to  1  fr  1  tl  weakness 
of  f  el  n  a  11  ne  even  tn  be 
80  el!  „  1  1  Ic  a  tl  t  poo  1  ttle 
creatu  e  Its!      o  I)    1         llo-wod 

to  e  1  anl  t  1  o  I  ni  She 
we  t     to  tie    0  1         I  c  ind  the 

p  t  r  of  1  3  3  n  r  sitt  ng  to- 
„cll  er  T  I  s  1  B  ron  I  coi  e  to 
aiy  oodhje  off  r  j,  t  the  jme  time 
her  ]  an  1 

L  I  Bjron  put  1  1  Ii  1  eliind 
hn  tetlt  tl  n  telj  ecc  and 
1  ol  nd  o     tl  e  th        tl    t  stood 

tl  er  th    ■»    s  rca  t        in  le     -said, 

"W 1    n  shall  wc  tl  ree  meet  -jga  n  1  ' 

L-idy  Bj  ron  vered  T  heaven, 
I  trust."  And  those  Afere  her  last 
words  to  him  on  earth.  A' 

Xow  if  the  reader  .yislu's  to  under- 
stand the  real  talenlif  of  Lord  Bvron 
for  deception  and  dissimulation,  lethim 
road,  with  tliis  story  in  liis  mind,  the 
"  Fare  thee  well,"  which  lie  addressed 
to  Lady  Ejtou  through  the  printer  ■. 
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Even  though  unformTinff,  never 
'Gainst  tnee  shall  my  neart  rebel. 

Would  that  breast  were  bared  before  thee, 
Where  thy  head  so  oft  hath  lain, 

While  that  placid  sleep  came  o*er  thee 
Which  thou  ne'er  canst  know  again. 

Though  my  many  faults  defeced  me, 

Could  no  other  arm  be  found 
Than  the  one  which  once  embraced  me 

To  inflict  a  cureless  wound  ? " 

The  reaction  of  society  against  bim 
at  the  time  of  his  separation  from  his 
wife  was  something  for  which  it  ap- 
pears he  was  entirely  unprepared,  and 
which  was  entirely  unexpected  to  him. 
It  broke  up  the  guilty  intrigue,  and  drove 
him  from  England.  He  had  not  courage 
to  meet  or  endure  it  The  world,  to  be 
sure,  was  very  far  from  suspecting  what 
the  truth  was,  but  the  tide  was  setting 
against  him  with  such  vehemence  as  to 
make  him  tremble  every  hour  lest  the 
whole  should  be  known ;  and  henceforth 
it  became  a  warfare  of  desperation  to 
make  his  story  good,  no  matter  at  whose 
expense. 

He  had  tact  enough  to  perceive  at 
first  that  the  assumption  of  the  pathetic 
and  the  magnanimous,  general  confes- 
sions of  faults,  accompanied  with  ad- 
missions of  his  wife's  goodness,  would 
be  the  best  policy  in  his  case.  In  this 
mood  he  thus  writes  to  Moore  : — 

**  The  fault  was  not  in  my  choice  (unless  in 
choosing  at  all),  for  I  do  not  beheve,  and  I 
must  say  it  in  the  very  dregs  of  all  this  bitter 
business,  that  there  ever  was  a  better,  or 
even  a  brighter,  a  kinder,  or  a  more  amiable, 
agreeable  T)eing  than  Lady  Byron.  I  never 
had  nor  can  have  any  reproach  to  make  her 
while  with  me.  Where  there  is  blame  it 
belongs  to  myself." 

As  there  must  be  somewhere  a  scape- 
goat to  bear  the  sin  of  the  affair,  Lord 
Byron  wrote  a  poem  called  **  A  Sketch," 
in  which  he  lays  the  blame  of  stirring 
up  strife  on  a  friend  and  former  gover- 
ness of  Lady  Byron's,  but  in  this  sketch 
he  introduces  the  following  just  eulogy 
on  Lady  Byron  : — 

"Foiled  was  perversion  by  that  youthful 
mind. 
Which  flattery  fooled  not,  baseness  could  not 
blind, 


Deceit  infect  not,  near  contagion  soil; 

Indulgence  weaken,  nor  example  spoil. 

Nor  mastered  science  tempt  her  to  look  down 

On  humbler  talents  with  a  pitying  frown, 

Nor  genius  swell,  nor  beauty  ren&r  vain. 

Nor  envy  ruflle  to  retahate  pain, 

Nor  fortune  change,  pride  raise,  nor  passion 

bow. 
Nor  virtue  teach  austerity, — till  now. 
Serenely  purest  of  her  sex  that  live, 
But  wantmg  one  sweet  weakness, — ^to  forgive. 
Too  shocked  at  faults  her  soul  can  never  know. 
She  deems  that  all  could  be  like  her  below  : 
Foe  to  all  vice,  yet  hardly  virtue's  friend. 
For  virtue  pardons  those  she  would  amend." 

In  leaving  England,  Lord  Byron  first 
went  to  Switzerland,  made  the  tour  of 
the  Alps,  conceived  and  in  part  wrote 
out  the  tragedy  of  "Manfred."  Moore 
speaks  of  his  domestic  misfortunes  and 
the  sufferings  which  he  went  through 
at  this  time,  as  having  an  influence  in 
stimulating  his  genius,  so  that  he  was 
enabled  to  write  with  a  greater  power. 

Anybody  who  reads  the  tragedy  of 
"Manfred  "  with  this  story  in  his  mind 
will  see  that  it  is  true. 

The  hero  is  represented  as  a  gloomy 
misanthrope,  dwelling  with  impenitent 
remorse  on  the  memory  of  an  incestuous 
passion  which  has  been  the  destruction 
of  his  sister  for  this  life  and  the  life  to 
come,  but  which,  to  the  very  last  gasp, 
he  despairingly  refuses  to  repent  of, 
even  while  ho  sees  the  fiends  of  darkness 
rising  to  take  possession  of  his  depart- 
ing souL  That  he  knew  his  own  guilt 
well,  and  judged  himself  severely,  may 
be  gathered  from  passages  in  this  poem, 
which  are  as  powerful  as  human  lan- 
guage can  bo  made.  For  instance,  this 
part  of  the  "  Incantation,"  which  Moore 
says  was  written  at  this  time  : — 

"  Though  thy  slumber  may  be  deep. 
Yet  tny  spirit  shall  not  sleep ; 
There  are  shades  which  will  not  vanish. 
There  are  thoughts  thou  canst  not  banish ; 
Bv  a  power  to  thee  unknown. 
Thou  canst  never  be  alone ; 
Thou  art  wrapt  as  with  a  shroud. 
Thou  art  gathered  in  a  cloud  ;; 
And  for  ever  shalt  thou  dwell 
in  the  spirit  of  this  spell. 

■ 
From  thy  false  tears  I  did  distil 
An  essence  which  hath  strength  to  kill ; 
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From  thy  nmi  hcirt  I  then  ili  1  wring 
TliL  I  liu.k  lilnrjd  111  Its  1 1 1  k  st  ipnng  , 
Prom  thy  o»n  mdiIi  !        t  1 1  I  the  anolte, 
For  there  it  (uloil  w    \      i     U 
Fnim  tli>  own  liyi  I   1  i     il      hirm 
■Wliitliimie-ill  tlie-,  tl        I    i,tharm; 

Bj  tl  ^  \' 

V.-,  th>  I 

Bvfliii 

Bythv    I 

By  thi  1 

Wliicti  1  Ml  heart, 

Bj  th>  i  I 

Anil  hy  tl  J  r      liLi  I 

I  call  upuii  LliLL     II  I        I   1 

Thyself  bj  botliy  ir  |      I    II 

Again  hi  reprn-onl  "M  ii  Ircd  aa  Bay- 
ing to  the  rid  Abbot,  ■^lio  seeks  to 
tang  hiLii  to  rcptntaiiLi!  — 

■'  Olil  niMi  1  there  is  no  puwer  in  holy  meOj 
Jfor  cliarm  in  prayer,  nor  piirifjing  form 
Ot  penitence,  nor  outward  look,  nor  &«t, 
Jfor  Hfiony— nor,  greater  than  all  those. 
The  innate  tortures  of  that  deep  desjiair, 
WWeh  is  remorse  without  the  feat  tif  lii'll, 
But  all  in  aU  snfhelent  to  itself 
Would  make  a  hell  of  lieayeii— can  exorcise 
From  out  the  unbouuUed  spirit  the  quick 

Hensc 
Of  its  omi  sins,  wrongs,  sufferance,  and 

revenge 
Upon  itself;  there  is  no  future  pane 

Can  deal  th-'  '"*■■ "-  ""^  -  -  ' 

lie  deals  oi 

And  when  tlao  Abbot  tells  him — 

"  All  this  is  well  ; 
For  tliis  will  i>ass  away,  and  1*  siia'eeJed 
By  an  auspicious  hope,  wliieh  shall  look  up 
With  calm  assurance  to  that  hlessed  phice. 
Which  all  who  seek  may  win,  whatever  be 
Their  earthly  errors,"— 

lie  answers. 


"It  is 


.0  late ! ' 


Then  tlie  old  Abbot  passes  tliia  soli- 
loquy upon  him  ; — 

"  This  should  have  been  a  noble  creature :  he 
Hath  all  the  energy  which  would  haveniaile 
A  goodly  frame  of  glorious  elements. 
Had  they  been  wbely  mingled ;  as  it  is. 
It.  is  an  awful  chaos, — light  and  darknexs, 
And  mind  and  dust,  and  passions  and  pure 

thoughts 
Mixed,  and  contending  without  en  J  ororder." 

TJio  world  can  easily  see  in  lloore's 
memoirs,  what,  after  this,  was  the  course 
of  Lord  Byron's  life ;  how  he  went  from 


shame  to  shame,  and  diahonoor  to  dis- 
bonoar,  and  uaed  the  fortune  which  his 
wife  brought  him  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed in  those  jirivate  letters,  which 
his  biographer  was  left  to  print.  Moon 
indeed  aay^.  Qyron  had  made  the  reeo- 
lution  not  to^touch  his  lady's  fortune; 
but  adds  that  it  required  more  eelf- 
eommand  than  be  possessed  to  carry 
out  ao  honourable  a  purpose. 

Lady  Byron  made  but  one  condition 
with  him.  She  had  him  in  her  power, 
and  he  stood  at  her  mercy,  and  she 
exacted  only  that  the  unhappy  partner 
of  his  sins  should  not  follow  him  oat 
of  England,  and  that  the  ruinoos 
intrigue  should  be  given  up.  It  was 
her  inflexibility  on  tTiis  point  that  kept 
up  that  enmity  which  was  constantly 
expressing  itself  in  some  publicatioa  ot 
other,  which  drew  her  and  her  private 
revelations  with  bim  before  the  pablifi. 

What  Lady  Byron  did  with  the 
portii3ii  iif  her  forlunr-  ivhicli  \v:is  re- 
solved to  her  is  a  record  of  noble  and 
skilfully  administered  charities,  Pitiful 
and  wise  and  strong,  there  was  no 
form  of  human  sulfeting  or  sorrow  that 
did  not  find  with  licr  refuge  and  help. 
She  gave  not  only  systenialically,  but 
also  impulsively. 

Jliss  Martineau  claims  for  her  the 
hononr  of  having  first  invented  practical 
schools,  in  ivhich  the  children  of  the 
poor  were  turned  into  agriculturists, 
artisans,  seamsti'csses,  and  good  w^ives 
for  poor  men.  While  she  managed 
with  admirable  skill  and  economy  per- 
manent institutions  of  this  sort,  she 
Jiad  a  reserve  always  ready  for  the 
help  of  sulfering  in  any  form. 

The  fugitive  slaves,  William,  and 
Ellen  Crafts,  escaping  to  England,  were 
fostered  under  her  patronising  care. 

In  many  cases  where  there  was  suffer- 
ing and  anxiety  from  poverty  among 
those  too  self-respecting  to  make  their 
sufferings  known,  the  delicate  hand  of 
Lady  Byron  ministered  to  the  want 
with  a  consideration  which  spared  the 
most  refined  feelings. 

As  a  mother  her  course  was  embar- 
rassed by  peculiar  trials.    The  daughter 
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inherited  from  the  father  not  only  bril- 
liant talents,  but  a  restlessness  and 
morbid  sensibility  which  might  be  too 
surely  traced  to  the  storms  and  agita- 
tions of  the  period  in  which  she  was 
bom.  It  was  necessary  to  bring  her 
up  in  ifpioranco  of  the  true  history  of 
her  mother's  life,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  she  could  not  fully  understand 
that  mother.  During  her  early  girl- 
hood, her  career  was  a  source  of  more 
anxiety  than  of  comfort. 

She  married  a  man  of  fashion,  ran 
a  brilliant  course  as  a  gay  woman  of 
fashion,  and  died  early  of  a  lingering 
and  painful  disease. 

In  the  silence  and  shaded  retirement 
of  the  sick-room,  the  daughter  came 
wholly  back  to  her  mother's  arms  and 
heart ;  and  it  was  on  that  mother's 
bosom  that  she  leaned,  as  she  went 
down  into  the  dark  valley.  It  was 
that  mother  who  placed  her  weak  and 
dying  hand  in  that  of  her  Almighty 
Saviour. 

To  the  children  left  by  her  daughter 
she  ministered  with  the  faithfulness  of  a 
guardian  angel ;  and  it  is  owing  to  her 
influence  that  those  who  yet  remain  are 
some  of  the  best  and  noblest  of  mankind. 

The  person  whose  connexions  with 
Lord  Byron  had  been  so  disastrous, 
also,  in  the  latter  years  of  her  life,  felt 
Lady  Byron's  gracious  and  loving  in- 
fluences, was  reformed  and  ennobled; 
and  in  her  last  sickness  and  dying 
hours  looked  to  her  for  consolation 
and  help. 

There  was  an  unfortunate  child  of 
sin,  born  with  the  curse  upon  her,  over 
whose  wayward  nature  Lady  Byron 
watched  with  a  mother's  tenderness. 
She  was  the  one  who  could  have 
patience  when  the  patience  of  every 
one  else  failed ;  and  though  the  task 
was  a  difficult  one,  from  the  strange, 
abnormal  propensities  to  evil  in  the 
subject  of  it,  yet  Lady  Byron  never 
faltered  and  never  gave  over,  till  death 
took  the  responsibility  from  her  hands. 

During  all  this  trial,  strange  to  say, 
her  belief  that  the  good  in  Lord  Byron 
would  finally  conquer  was  unshaken. 

To  a  friend  who  said  to  her,  "  Oh, 
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how  could  you  love  him?"  she  an- 
swered, briefly,  "  My  dear,  there  was 
the  angel  in  him," — it  is  in  us  all. 

It  was  in  this  angel  that  she  had 
faith.  It  was  for  the  deliverance  of 
this  angel  from  degradation  and  shame 
and  sin,  that  she  unceasingly  prayed. 
She  read  every  work  that  he  issued, — 
read  it  with  a  deeper  knowledge  than 
any  human  being  but  herself  could 
possess.  The  ribaldry  and  the  obscenity 
and  the  insults  with  which  he  strove 
to  make  her  ridiculous  in  the  world, 
fell  at  her  pitying  feet  unheeded. 

When  he  broke  away  from  all  this 
unworthy  life  to  devote  himself  to  a 
manly  enterprise  for  the  redemption  of 
Greece,  she  thought  that  she  saw  the 
beginning  of  an  answer  to  her  prayers. 
Even  although  his  last  act  was  to 
repeat  to  Lady  Blessington  the  false 
accusation  which  made  Lady  Byron  the 
author  of  all  his  errors,  she  still  had 
hopes,  from  the  one  step  taken  in  the 
right  direction. 

In  the  midst  of  these  hopes  came 
the  news  of  his  sudden  death.  On 
his  death-bed,  it  is  well  known  that  he 
called  his  confidential  English  servant 
to  him,  and  said  to  him :  "  Go  to  my 
wife,  and  tell  her  .  .  .  ." 

Here  followed  twenty  minutes  of  in- 
distinct mutterings,  in  which  the  name 
of  his  wife,  daughter,  and  sister  fre- 
quently occurred.  Suddenly  he  turned 
and  said  :  "  You  will  tell  her  all  this — 
have  you  written  it  down  ] " 

"My  Lord,"  said  his  attendant,  "I 
really  have  not  understood  a  word  you 
have  been  saying." 

"0  God  ! "  said  the  dying  man ; 
"  then  it  is  too  late  ! "  and  he  never 
spoke  more. 

When  Fletcher  returned  to  London, 
Lady  Byron  sent  for  him,  and  walked 
the  room  in  convulsive  struggles  to 
repress  her  tears  and  sobs,  while  she 
over  and  over  again  strove  to  elicit 
something  from  him  which  should  en- 
lighten her  upon  what  that  last  mes- 
sage had  been,  but  in  vain  ;  the  gates 
of  eternity  were  shut  in  hep  face,  and 
not  a  word  had  passed  to  tell  her  if  ho 
had  repented. 

D  D 


faith  and  love  euaiou  ^  .. 

of  the  depQiB  of  her  own  loving  Mid  above  nsmti 
merciful  nature,  she  gained  each  views         The   circa 

of  the  Divine  love  and  mercy  as  made  writer  to  Ei 

all  hopes  possible.     There  was  uo  bouI  originated  a  1 

iif  whose  fuliiru  I.iiJj  liyroii  ik'spaireJ.  eiico  with  Lac 

.Such  was   her  bo\m(!le:iS  faith  iu  the  rejjarded  aa  ■ 

redeeming  power  of  love.  sitions  of  tha 

For  the  few  years  after  hia  death,  tlie  Oa  the  oc 

lifi*  of  this  fcail,  delicate  creature  upon  EnglanJ,  in  , 

earth  waa  a.  miracle  of  mingled  weak-  note  from  !.'■ 

nesB  and  strength.    So  frail  in  body  was  ehe  wished  ti 

she  that  she  seemed  always  hovering  on  dential    com 

the  hrink  of  the  eternal  world,  yet  so  subjects,  and 

strong  in   spirit  and   so  unceasing   in  pose  to  spei 

catTj'ing  on   her  various  miniatrioa  of  country-seat 
mercy.  The  write 

To  tallc  with  her  seemed  to  the  writer  Lady  Byrot 

of  this  sketch  the  nearest  poasibla  ap-  the  visit  ws 

proachtotalking  with  one  of  "the  spirits  Byron  was  i 

of  the  jnet  made  perfect,"  her  physicis 

She  was  gentle,  artless,  approachable  had  very  li 

as  a  little  child,  with  ready  outflowing  engaged  in 

aympathy  for  the  cures  and  sorrows  and  which   evei 

intereets   of  all   who   approached  her,  necessary,  ■ 

with  a  naive  and  gentle  playfulness,  that  and  with  o| 

adorned,  without   hiding,  the  breadth  this  mortal 
and  strength  of  her  mind,  and,  al>ove  At  that  i 

all,  with  a  clear  divining  moral  discrimi-  of  Byron's 

nation,  never  mistaking  wrong  for  right  tended  to  1 

in  the  alighteat  shade,  yet  with  a  merci-  tion  amon; 

"  **■-'  ""'I-  nllnwanco  for  every  arising  frc 
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passed  in  the  most  heroic  self-ahnega- 
tion  and  self-sacrifice,  the  question  was 
now  proposed  to  her,  whether  one  more 
act  of  self-denial  was  not  required  of 
her,  hefore  leaving  this  world ;  namely, 
to  declare  the  absolute  truth,  no  matter 
at  what  expense  to  her  own  feelings. 

F©r  this  purpose  it  was  her  desire  to 
recount  the  whole  history  to  a  person  of 
another  country,  and  entirely  out  of  the 
whole  sphere  of  personal  and  local  feel- 
ings, which  might  be  supposed  to  in- 
fluence those  in  the  country  and  station 
in  life  where  the  events  really  happened, 
in  order  that  she  might  be  helped  by 
such  a  person's  views  in  making  up  an 
opinion  as  to  her  own  duty. 

The  interview  had  almost  the  solemnity 
of  a  death-bed  avowal.  Lady  Byron 
recounted  the  history  which  has  been 
embodied  in  this  article,  and  gave  to 
the  writer  a  paper  containing  a  brief 
memorandum  erf  the  whole,  with  the 
dates  affixed. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  that  sin- 
gular sense  of  the  reality  of  the  spiritual 
world  which  seemed  to  encompass  Lady 
Byron  during  the  last  part  of  her  life, 
and  which  made  her  words  and  actions 
seem  more  like  those  of  a  blessed  being 
detached  from  earth  than  of  an  ordinary 
mortaL  All  her  modes  of  looking  at 
things,  all  her  motives  of  action,  all  her 
involuntary  exhibitions  of  emotion  were 
so  high  above  any  common  level,  and  so 
entirely  regulated  by  the  most  unworldly 
causes,  that  it  would  seem  difficult  to 
make  the  ordinary  world  understand 
exactly  how  the  thing  seemed  to  lie 
before  her  mind.  What  impressed  the 
writer  more  strongly  than  anything  else 
was  Lady  Byron^s  perfect  conviction 
that  her  husband  was  now  a  redeemed 
spirit ;  that  he  looked  back  with  pain 
and  shame  and  regret  on  all  that  was 
unworthy  in  his  past  life ;  and  that  if 
he  could  speak  or  could  act  in  the  case, 
he  would  desire  to  prevent  the  farther 
circulation  of  base  falsehoods,  and  of 
seductive  poetry,  which  had  been  made 
the  vehicle  of  morbid  and  unworthy 
passions. 

Lady  Byron's  experience  had  led  her 
to  apply  the  powers  of  her  strong  phi- 


losophical ihind  to  the  study  of  mental 
pathology,  and  she  had  become  satisfied 
that  the  solution  of  the  pain^l  problem 
which  first  occurred  to  her  as  a  young 
wife  was  after  all  the  true  one,  namely, 
that  Lord  Byron  had  been  one  of  those 
unfortunately  constituted  persons  in 
whom  the  balance  of  nature  is  so  criti- 
cally hung,  that  it  is  always  in  danger 
of  dipping  upon  the  insane  side,  and 
that  in  certain  neriods  of  his  life  he  was 
so  far  under  tne  influence  of  mental 
disorder  as  not  to  be  fully  responsible 
for  his  actions. 

'i  She  went  over,  with  a  brief  and  clear 
analysis,  the  history  of  his  whole  life 
as  she  had  thought  it  out  during  the 
lonely  musings  of  her  widowhood.  She 
dwelt  on  the  ancestral  causes  that  gave 
him  a  nature  of  exceptional  and  danger- 
ous susceptibility.  She  went  through 
the  mismanagements  of  his  childhood, 
the  history  of  his  school-days,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  ordinary  school  course  ot 
classical  reading  on  such  a  mind  as  his. 
She  sketched  boldly  and  clearly  the 
internal  life  of  the  young  men  of  the 
time  as  she  with  her  purer  eyes  had 
looked  through  it,  and  showed  how 
habits,  which  with  less  susceptible  fibre 
and  coarser  strength  of  nature  were 
tolerable  for  his  companions,  were  deadly 
to  him,  unhinging  his  nervous  system, 
and  intensifying  the  dangers  of  ancestral 
proclivities.  Lady  Byron  expressed 
the  feeling,  too,  that  the  Calvinistic 
theology,  as  heard  in  Scotland,  had 
proved  in  his  case,  as  it  often  does  in 
certain  minds,  a  subtle  poison.  He 
never  cpuld  either  disbelieve  or  become 
reconciled  to  it^  and  the  sore  problems 
it  proposes  embittered  his  spirit  against 
Christianity. 

"  The  worst  of  it  is,  I  do  believe,*'  he 
would  often  say  with  violence  when  he 
had  been  employing  all  his  powers  of 
reason,  wit,  and  ridicule  upon  these 
subjects. 

Through  all  this  sorrowful  history 
was  to  be  seen,  not  the  care  of  a  slan- 
dered woman  to  make  her  story  good, 
but  the  pathetic  anxiety  of  a  mother 
who  treasures  every  particle  of  hope, 
every  intimation  of  good,  in  the  son 
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■wTiom  slio  naTiDot  cri"'  to  love.  Witt 
imU'McrilinTilii  rL-sij^iiation  slie  dwelt  on 
tho^R  liisb  IiouLS,  tliusd  wcinld  addressed 
to  linr  nr.vfr  ti.i  Lc  imdcrstoud  till  re- 
poatod  in  (^tRmity. 

]liil.  fill  ilii,;  ,li<'  liM,kf-d  upon  as  for 
eviT  p;i-'t.  !■■  V--:  ri  -  III  -A  v.'ili  ilio  drop- 
ping 1.1  tl  .  ■  ■.  •■  .ii'  -r-  raorl.id 
iinjmlsi;-  .11.  I  ,..■;  .■  ■  -  ■<■'!,  imA  tliat 

higher  n.iliiii.'  uiii.;ii  lit;  iiUi.-ii  so  beau- 
tifully tx|ir™aud  in  Lis  pufitis  beoaiaa 
the  trimiiphant  nuc. 

While  spenkinf;  on  tliis  aubjsct  the 
palo  ethereal  face  liBcaniclnniinouawith 
a  heavenly  radiance  ;  them  was  BOme- 
Ihlng  so  Bublinic  in  her  belief  in  the 
victory  of  love  over  evil,  th.it  fiilh  with 
her  Bcirmeit  to  have  biicinne  sight.  She 
Sflcnied  no  th'nrly  to  perceive  the  divine 
ideal  of  tlir  wan  she  had  loved,  and  for 
whuKe  sulvation  she  had  been  called 
to  BUITiiT  and  labour  and  pray,  that  all 
Uieiiiories  of  his  past  unwiirthiaesB  fell 
away  and  were  lust. 

ller  lovB  was  niiver  thp  doting  fond- 
ness nf  weak  women  ;  it  was  the  appi'c- 
ciiitive  and  discriminating  love  by  which 
a  higher  natiirii  recognised  goddike  eapa- 
hilitii^s  under  all  the  du.^tanddoQlcment 
of  niiHusi;  and  passion ;  and  she  never 
doubted  that  the  love  which  in  her  was 
en  strong  that  no  injury  or  insult  could 
shako  il,  was  yet  stronger  in  the  Goil 
who  mailo  her  ciipable  of  such  a  de- 
votion, and  tliiit  in  Ilim  it  was  accom- 
panied by  power  to  subdue  all  things  to 
itself. 

U'lio  writer  was  so  imjiressed  and  e.v. 
citeil  by  the  whole  scene  and  recital, 
that  fhc  be<K,'cd  for  two  or  three  days 
to  deliberate  before  forming  any  opinion. 
She  took  the  paper  with  her,  returned 
to  Loudon,  and  gave  a  day  or  two  to  the 


coDfiideration  of  the  subject.  The  de- 
cision which  she  made  was  mostly  in- 
llueneed  by  her  reverence  and  affection 
for  Lady  Syron.  She  seemed  so  frail, 
she  had  suffered  ao  much,  she  atood  at 
such  a  height  above  the  comprehension 
of  the  coarse  and  common  world,  that 
the  author  had  a  feeling  as  if  it  would 
be  violating  a  shrine  to  ask  her  to  cdrne 
forth  from  the  sanctuary  of  a  silence 
where  she  had  so  long  abode,  and  plead 
her  cause.  She  wTotc  to  Lady  Byron, 
that  while  this  act  of  justice  did  seem 
to  he  called  for,  and  to  be  in  some 
teapacts  most  desirable,  yet  as  it  would 
involve  so  much  that  was  painful  to  her, 
she  considered  that  Lady  Byron  would 
be  entirely  justifiable  in  leaving  the 
truth  to  be  disclosed  after  her  death, 
and  recommended  that  all  the  facts 
necessary  should  be  put  in  the  hands  of 
some  persons,  to  be  so  published. 

Years  passed  on.  Lady  Byron  lin- 
gered four  years  after  this  interview,  to 
the  wundfr  of  her  pliyaiciuiis  and  all 
her  frten<ls. 

After  Lady  Byron's  death,  the  writer 
looked  anxiously,  hoping  to  see  a  memoir 
of  the  person  whom  she  considered  the 
most  remarkable  woman  that  England 
has  produced  in  this  century.  No  such 
memoir  has  appeared,  on  the  part  of  her 
friends ;  and  the  mistress  of  Lord  Bj-ron 
has  the  ear  of  the  public,  and  is  sowing 
far  and  wide  unworthy  slanders,  ■whieii 
are  eagerly  gathered  up  and  read  by  an 
undiscriminating  community. 

.Such  is  the  origin  of  these  remarks, 
and  we  hope  that  all  who  have  read 
or  credited  the  slanders  of  the  Guiccioli 
book  will  do  themselves  the  justice  to 
read  our  refutation  of  them. 
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ANECDOTES  ABOUT  THE  LONDON  POOE. 


A  FEW  weeks  ago  one  of  the  Oxford 
professors,  preaching  at  the  West-end 
of  the  Capital,  insisted  as  much  on  the 
harm  done  to  the  poor  by  acts  meant 
for  their  benefit  as  on  the  duty  of 
trying  every  day  to  do  them  some  good. 
"  What  a  contradiction  ! "  said  certain 
fair  critics  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
an  account  of  this  sermon ;  and  no 
doubt  to  the  many  kind-hearted  but 
busy  and  unadventurous  people  who 
find  it  troublesome  to  discriminate  in 
almsgiving,  and  hard  and  unsatisfactory 
to  be  of  personal  service  to  the  poor, 
and  who  accordingly  content  themselves 
with  sending  a  yearly  cheque  to  some 
relief  fund,  it  seems  a  contradiction. 
I  desire,  therefore,  in  this  paper,  by 
describing  London  labourers  and  arti- 
sans in  some  of  the  aspects  under  which 
I  have  seen  them,  to  suggest  to  others 
the  thought  of  doing,  but  doing  more 
thoroughly,  what  I  have  trj^d  to  do. 

It  is  now  two  years  since  I  came  up 
to  town ;  till  then  I  had  lived  in  the 
country,  at  school,  and  in  a  university, 
seeing  very  little  even  at  home  of  the 
classes  lower  than  my  own,  seldom 
thinking  of  them  but  as  a  sort  of  field 
on  which  my  Liberal  and  Conservative 
friends  fought  many  of  their  battles, 
and  yet  feeling  the  necessity  of  knowing 
them,  and  that  to  make  their  acquaint- 
ance would  in  itself  be  an  education. 

On  arriving  in  London,  I  obtained 
from  some  clergymen  whom  I  knew 
leave  to  visit  a  few  of  their  parishioners. 
Not  having  the  advantage,  and  the 
drawback,  of  belonging  to  any  society 
formed  for  such  visitation,  I  was  to  go 
as  regularly  as  I  could,  but  whenever 
I  pleased  :  without  being  bound  to  get 
them  to  attend  the  services  of  the 
Church,  I  was  to  bring  to  their  notice 
the  various  parochial  arrangements  for 
their  convenience — the  schools,  mis- 
sion-houses, and  dispensaries  especiaUy, 


and  to  report  to  the  respective  incum- 
bents cases  in  which  their  aid  or  their 
interference  was  wanted.  I  had  the 
means  of  relieving  distress,  but  of  these 
I  hardly  ever  availed  myself,  preferring 
that  responsible  and  experienced  persons 
should  be  almoners,  and  thinking  that 
I  should  get  on  better  with  the  people 
if  they  had  nothing  to  hope  for  from 
my  hands. 

With  these  ends  in  view,  I  continued 
visiting  in  two  districts — one  in  the 
north-east,  one  in  the  west  of  London 
— for  eighteen  months ;  and  I  am  now 
to  speak  of  what  I  saw  there. 

I  must  describe  my  work  in  the  two 
parishes  separately;  for  though  poor 
people  may  all  appear  the  same,  they 
were  in  these  instances  very  unlike 
one  another.  And  my  work  was  dif- 
ferent also.  In  the  westerly  quarter 
my  business  simply  was  to  go  to  several 
houses  in  various  streets  and  courts, 
and  look  after  children  who  belonged 
to  a  certain  school ;  but  in  the  north- 
eastern I  had  to  visit  every  family  in  a 
street  which  I  will  call  George  Lane, 
and  afterwards  every  family  in  another 
street  which  I  will  call  Thrush  Alley. 

In  the  former,  the  houses  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  houses,  and  their 
manners,  were,  as  I  say,  different  from 
those  in  the  latter,  and  this  difference 
was  due  partly  to  historical  antece- 
dents, partly  to  economical  circum- 
stances. Beside  the  north-eastern  dis- 
trict there  once  stood  the  Priory  and 
Hospital  of  St  Mary,  and  near  those 
buildings,  as  near  the  Great  Church  of 
St.  Paul,  was  a  Cross,  to  which  at 
Easter  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Alder- 
men of  London  and  their  wives,  in 
scarlet  on  holidays,  on  Wednesdays  in 
violet,  rode  through  Bishop's  Gate  to 
hear  the  Spital  Sermons.  After  Henry 
VIII.  took  the  house  from  the  canons, 
for  whom  it  was  founded,  merchanta 
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been  lately  run  up  in  slow  compliance 
witli  the  demands  of  the  neighbouring 
trades ;  slow,  for  the  want  of  house-room 
is  of  course  tardily  supplied  in  these  cases, 
and  thus  the  people  are  at  the  landlord's 
mercy.  Those  who  go  by  the  Great 
Eastern  to  Cambridge  or  Newmarket 
know  the  buildings  very  well,  can  look 
down  on  leaving  the  terminus  into 
lanes  undrained,  unlighted,  paved  with 
rough  lumps  of  stone — can  look  into 
houses  not  even  properly  numbered, 
and  see  the  broken  windows,  and 
smoky  walls,  and  heavy  looms,  and  the 
pale  inmates.  Turning  to  the  western 
quarter,  we  recollect  that  three  hundred 
years  ago  it  "was  mere  country,  un- 
broken by  a  single  cottage ;  that  a 
century  later  it  changed  from  the  "Ame- 
rican wilderness  "  wliich  Baxter  found 
it,  into  a  place  of  fashionable,  even  of 
royal  residence  and  burial,  and  that 
then  most  of  the  lines  of  the  streets 
were  drawn,  and  the  streets  named 
after  grandees  of  the  day,  and  the 
small,  solid,  well-proportioned  houses 
built  These  have  descended  with 
many  of  the  follies  and  much  of  the 
idiom  of  their  first  owners,  through 
the  middle  class,  to  the  lowest.     Poor 
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I  will  now  notice  a  few  of  the  people 
in  each  district. 

In  a  street  named  after  '^  that  most 
pious  prelate  and  admirable  governor," 
Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  and  in  one 
room,  were  four  brothers — the  eldest 
dying  of  consumption,  and  hardly  able 
to  make  his  rude  and  tawdry  picture- 
frames — the  rest,  and  one  sister,  doing 
their  best  to  keep  themselves  and  him 
and  a  younger  sister  who  went  to  schooL 

One  child  lived  in  a  court  which  it 
took  me  a  long  time  to  find,  though  I 
knew  very  well  the  lane  out  of  which  it 
ran;  none  of  the  people  in  the  lane, 
nor  either  of  the  two  policemen  whom 
I  asked,  could  tell  me  of  it.  At  length, 
a  man,  who  I  think  was  an  inspector, 
pointed  it  out  to  me,  saying  that  it  was 
very  foolish  of  me  to  go  there  for  a 
"lark;"  but,  on  my  replying  that  I  had 
an  order  of  admittance  into  a  hospital 
for  a  child  with  the  dropsy,  he  made  no 
objection.  I  went  down  the  hole  :  the 
houses  on  each  side  leaned  towards  one 
another  overhead,  and  there  was  no 
light  but  from  the  gas  in  the  lane.  In 
the  doorways  stood  men  and  women  of 
the  kind  you  see  outside  Bow  Street 
police-court ;  the  houses  were  not  num- 
bered, and  I  had  some  trouble  in  finding 
the  right  one ;  when  I  found  it  I  was 
told  that  the  child  had  died,  and 
the  mother  gone  wild  with  grief^  and 
been  taken  to  the  workhouse.  I  made 
some  further  inquiries,  which  were  an- 
swered courteously  and  kindly,  and  then 
I  returned. 

The  ablest  and  best-educated  man  of 
middle  age  among  my  friends  was  a 
German,  who  had  had  to  come  to 
London  in  1848  ;  he  had  brought  a 
rough  machine  with  him  at  which  he 
worked,  making  gimp  and  fringe.  He 
lived  very  much  to  himself,  and  yet 
had  a  mastery  over  our  language  and 
politics :  in  the  latter  he  was  scienti- 
lically  interested.  He  had  a  certain  dig- 
nified and  intelligent  pessimism  which 
was  very  imposing. 

On  the  site  of  part  of  the  White 
House,  which,  when  Soho  was  fashion- 
able, was  a  place  of  aristocratic  revelry, 
stood  a  dairy — a  cabin,  of  coui-se,  but 


wonderfully  neat,  and  in  the  hands  of  a 
delightfully  countrified  woman. 

In  "  furnished  lodgings  " — I  mean  a 
room  with  a  bed  and  mattress  and 
blanket  and  a  tal)le  in  it — lived  a  tailor 
whom  strikes  and  drunkenness  had 
driven  out  of  work,  and  who  was  **  in 
the  codging  (patching)  way."  His  wife 
had  died  in  a  decline,  leaving  him 
four  sons :  one,  aged  seventeen,  had  been 
valet  to  a  gentleman,  till  his  master 
went  to  college,  and  had  a  trick  of  pawn- 
ing the  said  blanket^  which  got  him 
"  into  trouble ;"  one  was  a  baby,  deaf 
and  dumb ;  the  other  two,  Sam  and 
Frank,  were  thirteen  and  ten  years  old 
respectively.  It  was  night  when  I 
first  went  there :  on  my  knocking,  the 
door  was  unfastened  from  within  by  a 
dirty  little  ghost  which  rushed  back 
into  bed :  this  was  Frank,  who  was 
nursing  the  baby,  but  the  rest  were  out. 
My  next  visit  was  in  the  afternoon,  and 
then  it  was  Sam  who  was  in  bed.  He 
and  Frank  had  but  one  suit,  and  that  in 
common.  A  clergyman  had  got  Frank 
into  a  refuge,  to  which,  like  a  Grub 
Street  writer  of  old,  he  had  gone  in  the 
common  suit;  but,  the  people  at  the 
refuge  having  as  usual  burned  the 
clothes,  Sam  had  been  confined  to  bed. 
He  was  set  free,  and  he  has  since  been 
off  and  on  in  a  printing-office,  frequent- 
ing when  out  of  work  St.  Andrew's, 
Wells  Street,  and  St.  Mary's,  Soho. 

Polly was  nine,  the  motherless 

daughter  of  a  "sporting  character."  Dogs, 
he  said,  were  his  foible ;  still  he  wanted 
the  child  to  go  to  school  and  learn  to 
keep  house  better  than  his  wife  had 
kept  it:  but  she  was  always  making 
"stalls"  (excuses).  Accordingly,  I  put 
the  matter  before  Polly,  and  she,  like 
all  the  people  of  her  age  of  whom  the 
same  request  was  made,  forbore  to  play 
truant  for  some  time. 

Turning  to  Bethnal  Green  and  taking 
the  better  street  first,  you  had  many 
varieties  of  rank,  poverty,  and  character. 
One  "  housekeeper,"  a  comfortable,  dis- 
tant woman  with  a  curtailed  thumb ;  one 
lodger  a  wretched  dock-labourer  ;  one  a 
girl  of  whom  the  w^oman  knew  nothing, 
and  didn't  want  to  know  anything  but 
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lliat  tUe  "yiiuns  l:iay  "  piiiJ  her  rent.  She 
|jaiil  liLT  rent,  eiirtainly — ii.  3d.  a  week 
for  a  rourn  without  a  bedstead  or  fira- 
placu  ;  tlturi!  ehij  Aapt  on  a  sackful  of 
HliaTiii','3 ;  tliorc,  iiidod  by  a  sister  (for 
tliu  touii  cil'  »'liom  ehe  gave  '2s.  a  week  to 
hiir  utiither),  shd  mails  niateh -boxes  bU 
ilay  ;  and  lliete  she  lived  on  2g.  9d.  a 
wueli,  tlie  haJancB  of  hi:r  caniiiiga  :  she 
was  twenty  years  old,  and  rather  pretty. 
A  thii'dludgerwas  aii  old  "  geiitlemaii," 
that  if,  "a  man  who  hadn't  to  work  for 
his  living,"^  A  setond  "  hmiselieepor" 
was  an  Irish  widow,  a  charitlli;r — mendi- 
cant, lying  and  jieevish ;  and  lier  lodgeis 
Weill  uuiithor  widow  and  Iicr  daughter, 
re-'Iipctable  wonmn.  wLo  made  heavy 
jiilot-coats  for  enk'lly  >iii;ill  [>iiy.  Then 
thi;iii  wnsasi!;iIi;ljii.iiLii.i:[ii  !■ — a  lumber- 
ii%  elderly  man,  wlm,  wlntii.ver  I  came 
in,  lay  on  the  bed  on  lii>l',in.'  and  groaned. 
-Vost  came  acaru:aiL-u  vrn  (jood  fellow, 
delicate,  hut  so  indjiKiulvnt  as  to  be 
truouleiit :  he  had  a  littK'  yiil,  wlioni  I 
vainly  tried  to  ni'tkc  pronouiiro  the  word 
I     1     ly      1  dcdl  Ik 

d  1  Iv  1  1    d  11   re  w  ro    Ibo 

II  II  f       I      d   tadd 

1ml        Ih      f      I       k  Ilk 

1       p      Uv  J  ()  t     1  ly 

d  p       t    tl  [  I 

tl  y  H         t      I     1  11 

^s      1  1      rell  1      I    hi   tl 

(>II  t  as  1  1  J  llv  (J  t  1  tb 
Ik  1     I   I     d     t  1       1  1        f 

1  1      tl       1  1  I      hu    tl  1 

k         I      p  tl    I  f  —  t      I 

(        11     t       tlj      I      tl       I  to 

I    h  I       J        )Kj    t    f  f,      git 
1        I   I    I  h  1       t      k 

1  1    WIS      h   gl  t       d       ^ 

t  d    1     h  d  tl  rt     b  Id     — 

^lalcohn  (or  Cliarlic  or  botli),  Trnti,  and 
liu^sie  :  lliey  were  very  fair,  and  as  ro.sy 
as  if  they  had  never  been  in  London, 
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ic    thr 


I  tho   ( 


fallen 


i-crtibly  with  "real  gcnllctiion;"  (3t  in  Ihe 
KViue  ill  the  text:  i3)  poiivciiibly  willi 
"party"  or  "Ki-uf,"  Ds  tiitnimif!  " nmn  "  or 
"Imy"  (jpiiemlly.  So  "  laiiy  "  lias  two 
nicaiiinRM— (1)  tliiil  of  a  "real  liiily  ;"  (2)  like 
"  person,"  n  "  nomnn  "  Reii«nilly.  TliLi  nlVt'i'- 
tution  in  as  old  in  Englaud  as  tjiieen  Atiuu; 
in  Spain,  as  the  sijcteenth  ceutary. 


and  they  had  a  natural  pleaenre  in 
showing  thomselvea  oiT,  which  induced 
them  to  sing  (or  rather  to  chirrup)  and  ta 
play  on  the  accordion  at  slight  provoca- 
tion ;  the  people  were  not  in  want,  but 
they  liked  to  be  v»sit«d,  and  to  hear 
about  the  new  Middle-Clasa  iScbool  to 
which  I  urged  tbem  to  Bund  the  boys. 

Ln  George  Lano,  tho  worse  of  tho 
two,  the  inhabitants  were  on  the  whole  , 
of  a  lower  grade,  and  hardly  any  bmily 
had  more  than  one  room.  One,  among 
the  nicest  of  my  acquaintance,  consist- 
ing of  a  lather  and  mother  and  a  doseo 
children,  liad  two,  the  upiier  bo  vermi-  ' 
noua  that  they  hail  to  live  in  the  lower. 
When  they  went  away,  their  eucceasor 
expelled,  tho  vermin  and  painted  and 
papered  the  room  herself,  on  which 
the  laudlord  promptly  raised  the  rent. 
Bent  is  a  sore  suhject,  all  the  sorei  , 
since  the  abolition  by  the  BepresentaUon 
of  the  People  Act,  1867,  of  compound- 
ing; IV.r  thi'  i)aynient  .,f  raU'S  in  parlia- 
mentary horou'dis  added  to  it  iu  practice 
tl  ss  us  ^         to  the  owner. 

'N  th  Itl  liarshiieas  of 

Itl     1     dl    d      tl    people  grimly 
I  tl       tl    t  tl   J      II    t  their  money 

klj  11  f  om  house  to 

I  II  tl      week,  I  re- 

hL      If      d      I  t     f  children  in 

)0  1    tl  tate    of  sinall- 

1  tl  t  tl       I    d  I  vn  replaced 

1 J        tl      1  t      I  tl    r  had  never 

b  d    f  tl     d  of  infection. 

1  lid  -cutter  with 

f       d  tl  1  Id  nc  a  clumsy 

J  d        1   h  girl,  one  a 

1   J      I        tl  1     inglyca!l.-d 

1  111    t  d  so  dim,  though  I 

sa  1  m  1  k  to  be  ill  of  some 
drcadlui  disease.  Ihe  father  could  not 
rcjul,  write,  or  cipher — I  am  unjust ;  ho 
could  do  all  three,  and  by  a  method 
original,  and  no  less  easy  than  mine  ;  he 
was  a  foreman,  and  kept  his  accounts 
by  symbols  of  his  own  invention.  Tlien 
there  wore  a  young  cobbler  and  his  wife, 
blessed  with  six  children,  attired  each  in 
a  sack  and  very  grimy ;  they  couldn't 
aii'ord  water  to  wash  them  with.  And 
yet  tliey  were  merry  enough  ;  the  man 
was  in  the  militia,  and  described  with 
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gusto  that  notoriouB  marcli  in  wbicli 
they  had  an  accompaniment  of  thieves^ 
who  plundered  the  civilians  before  their 
eyes.     They  came  from  Bristol,  which, 
but  for  the  slackness  of  work   there, 
would  have  seemed  to  them  a  heavenly 
city.    I  knew  it  from  a  chance  visit  and 
from  books  better  than  they  did,  and 
nothing   pleased  them  more,  not  even 
having  The  Police  News  read  to  them, 
than  to  hear  about  it.     Indeed,  talk  to 
a  London  artisan  of  the   part  of  the 
country  from  which  he  came  or  which  he 
knows,  and  you  win  his  heart.  One  other 
friend  of  mine   was  from  Bristol ;  he 
had   been   a  chorister  in    one   of  the 
churches  at  Bedminster,  and  had  already 
resolved  to  retire  in  his  old  age  to  that 
suburb ;  he  is  now,  I  believe,  at  sea : 
when  last  I  saw  him  he  gave  me  the 
text  "  Love  not  the  world'*  illuminated 
and  glazed  ;  it  had  cost  him  \d.  in  the 
People's   Market,   in   the   Whitechapel 
Koad.     There  was  a  typical  family,  two 
generations   of  silk  weavers,  who  had 
little  work  :    their    heavy,   well-saved 
loom,  lighted  up  by  the  wide  windows 
of  their  third-floor  room,  was  often  idle, 
and  they  were  always  desirous  of  having 
books  read  to  them.     An  old  woman, 
gnarled  with  pain,  and  though  a  pen- 
sioner  still    industrious  whenever  the 
charity  of  her  former  master  gave  her 
a  little  thread  to  wind,  had  the  same 
desire ;  and  tracts  which  I  should  have 
thought  utterly  inappropriate,  sounded, 
I  own,  very  appropriate  as  I  read  them 
to  her.     There  is  no  better  sign  among 
these  people  than  the  care  which  they 
take  of  their  daughters,  some  of  whom 
are  very  good-looking,  and  show  their 
French  origin  in  their  faces ;  they  seldom 
go  out  alone.     One  more  note,  and  I 
leave  them  all,  conscious  that  they  in- 
terest me  more  than  they  will  interest 
others.     An  old  last-maker  and  his  wife 
entertained  me  greatly  :  she  was  a  nice, 
melancholy  woman,  who  was  wasting  her 
eyesight  for  almost  nothing,  in  making 
shirts  ;  she  was  always  speaking  of    a 
"  Mrs.  Wales,"  who  I  at  length  discovered, 
was  the  Princess  :  he  would  not  beli  vb 
at  first  that  my  visit  was  disinter  f   ci 
and  my    services   "gratuous/'    hi?      fc 


length  he  came  round,  and  talked  the 
most  theatrical  Chartism.  Not  that  he 
believed  in  Mr.  Gladstone^  or  for  that 
matter  in  Mr.  Disraeli,  still  less  in  any 
"  working  man's  candidate,"  but  simply 
that  he  had  a  traditional  belief  utterly 
aloof  from  practice,  in  the  tyranny  of 
the  first  two  estates  of  the  realm,  from 
archbishops  to  deacons,  from  deans  to 
canons  minor,  from  dukes  to  barons ; 
nor  was  he  sanguine  about  squires  or 
merchants  or  the  professions.  We  all 
know  the  story  in  Tl^e  Spectator  of  the 
Spitalfields  weaver's  wife  who  had 
bought  (unknown  as  she  thought  to  her 
husband)  a  little  share  in  a  lottery  ticket, 
and  who,  on  hoping  to  delight  him  with 
the  news  that  it  had  won,  was  told  that 
he  had  sold  it  for  a  glass  of  gin :  I  re- 
member that  the  same  fate  befel  another 
woman's  savings. 

If  I  suggested  to  any  of  these  people 
emigration  from  England,  or  even  immi- 
gration into  the  country,  where  work 
was  better,  and  living  cheaper,  and  the 
air  purer,  the  answer  was, — "  Oh,  but 
we  want  life!"  Life  of  course  meant 
amusement,  and  we  may  as  well  examine 
their  notion  of  amusement. 

Out  of  doors  they  divert  themselves — 
unless  some  joint  excursion  out  of  town 
or  some  individual  fancy  ^  takes  them 
into  the  country — in  the  parks  and 
streets ;  to  sit,  or  stroll,  or  fish,  in  St. 
James's  Park,  Regent's  Park,  Hyde 
Park  and  Victoria  Park ;  to  bathe  in 
Victoria  Park  in  the  morning,  in  the 
Serpentine  on  summer  evenings,  and  to 
feed  the  waterfowl :  these  are  cheap  and 
ready  pleasures,  and  yet  they  are  shared 
by  comparatively  few.  Many  people  in 
Soho  never  wander  in  the  Green  Park, 
many  in  Bethnal  Green  never  wander  in 
Victoria  Park:  there  is  a  picture  of  it, 
indeed,  and  of  the  fountain  in  the  midst 
of  it,  on  the  drop  scene  of  their  favourite 
music-hall,  but  a  mile  divides  them 
from  it,  and  they  do  not  care  to  go 
BO  far. 

"Wonldn't  it  be  very  nice,"  I  sadd  to 

^  One  'jo\XT\g  aTtisan  -wishes  for  nothing 
mote  thax^  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^  preserve  six  miles  of 
tYie  Lea.  ^oT^himseU :  hut  he  is  an  enthusiastic 
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a  woman,  "if  you  took  yo\ir  children 
to  Viiitoiiii  I'aik  fvery  yunday  for  the 
ilay  ! "  And  1  Uild  hi-r  ui  tlie  yrass,  and 
walks,  and  sUtuIjs,  aud  watur,  which  she 
had  iifver  seen. 

"  Oh,  (aid  vouldn't  it  ha  wpry  nice," 
film  ri:plied,  "  il'  1  vere  to  biing  'em 
Lnclt  'uiijjry  and  'ave  nuthink  to  give 
'eml" 

Their  gardens  are  hardly  out  of  doors, 
and  ytt  they  find  in  tlifni  ao  much 
of  the  country  that  I  s|ii'iik  of  them 
here.  An  osier-cuttor  in  llilhnat  Green 
grows  in  a  wrctthtrl  link'  back-yard 
many  fuchsias  and  i;n,iiiiiuiia;  in  another 
hoi]pahuhad]ievliri|i,iljliy  tulips,  but  hia 
landlord  on  account  ut  lln'ni  raised  his 
wnt,  and  lie  had  to  kavc.  "  I  eouldu't 
transjilant  'cm,  sir,''  he  said,  "and  I 
(/(//  think  of  ruoting  'em  up ;  but  I 
couldn't  do  that  neither,  bo  I  left  'em 
where  they  vas."  In-doors  of  couree 
almost  every  one  has  Uowera,  aiekly 
enough,  hut  dear  to  them  naturally,  aud 
sometimes  by  tnidilion  from  their  llugue- 
not  ancestry.  So  in  the  west,  on  tlie 
first  floor  of  a  house  near  a  little  Roman 
Catholic  cliureh,  ones  tlie  dining-room 
of  Carlisle  }[ouse,  and  stilL  boasting  its 
classical  and  pagan  decorations,  tliere 
lived  a  family,  one  of  the  sous  of  which 
Itad  "a  rock  garden."  It  lay  on  a  wall 
wliieh  ran  under  the  window  and  at 
right  angles  to  it.  lie  had  strewn  a  littlo 
earth  on  tlie  t(>p,  and  Kiirroundcd  it  by 
a  ring  of  stones,  and  in  that  dry  and 
shallow  bed  he  had  sown  some  seeds. 
It  is  two  years  since  I  saw  it,  hut  I 
cannot  forget  the  jiride  with  which  he 
did  the  honours  of  this  garden  of  Adonis, 
as  a  tJreek  would  have  called  it,  point- 
ing out  how  tlie  Sim  setting  over  Soho 
Square  (the  only  one  in  London,  he 
said,  not  open  at  the  corners)  fell  upon 
the  pile  blades  of  cress  and  mustard. 
I  thought  of  the  lionian  window-gardens, 
and  iiojicd  that  this  might  not  be  robbed 
at  night,  as  they  wei-e. 

IJut  the  stteela  are  the  scene  of  en- 
joyment for  the  poor;  they  are  the 
world  to  them,  nor  does  any  history 
interest  them  more  tlian  the  history  of 
the  streets.  It  is  not  that  they  know 
much  about  them,  oi  anything  about 


those  of  them  (however  famous)  whicli 
are  distant,  or  about  the  buildinga 
beside  them :  some  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent people  in  Bethnal  Green  had 
never  heard  of,  perhaps  had  never 
Been,  the  Cathedral,  or  the  Abbey,  or 
Pall  Mall.  But  to  buy,  or  even  to  be 
tempted  to  buy,  by  the  flare  of  gaa  or 
on  Sunday  mornings,  in  Club  Row,  or 
Brick  Lane,  or  liethnal  Ureen,  ur  Hack- 
ney, or  Whilechapel  Road,  or  Share- 
ditch,  or  the  Dials,  or  Newport  Market; 
to  lounge  along,  gently  carried  dawo 
the  stream  of  idlers  past  penny  shows 
of  doga  or  giants,  past  trays  of  spoiled 
fruit  and  lish,  and  knick-knacks  and 
household  furniture  and  drapery — thew  ' 
pleasures  enter  largely  into  "Ule."  An- 
other ingredient  in  il  is  the  dr&ma. 
There  is  in  Shureditch  a  typical  muaic- 
hall,  tiousistiug  of  a  gallery  with  boxes 
at  the  ends,  a  pit,  an  orohestra,  and  « 
stage.     You  get  into  the  hoses  for  6rf., 

gallery  for  Id.  "In  fact,  sir,"  said  an 
attendant  in  a  hurst  of  ciinhdence  to  me, 
"  it  is  a  galf,  sir;  that's  vot  it  is,  though 
ve  don't  call  it  vun."  They  give  the 
same  pei-fomiances  three  times  a  night, 
clearing  tlie  place  without  ceremony 
after  each.  If  a  fight  begins,  the 
lessee  and  the  ginger.beer  man  go  and 
knock  the  heads  of  the  coiubatants 
together.  There  are  very  proper  songs 
by  men  and  women  and  boys,  all  on 
the  best  of  terms  with  tlie  audience, 
songs  ill  which  it  is  important  to  have 
choruses  for  the  audience  to  join  in; 
there  are  dances;  and  once  I  saw  "The 
Daughter  of  theltegiment"  with  regular 
scenes  and  dresses :  the  aristocratic  lover 
was  repi'esented  by  a  hideous  dwarf  with 
an  eye-giasa  the  size  of  a  soup-plate,  and 
a  scarlet  coat  covered  with  lace;  the 
spectators,  being  of  Cicero's  opinion  that 
bodily  deformity  is  very  fair  matter  fur 
jesting,  applauded  the  horrible  sight. 
We  wished  him  more  self-respect,  ami 
them  less  brutality.  "  Look  at  him  '." 
cried  the  old  sergeant  to  the  poor  but 
successful  lover,  "  a  man  has  a  bad 
heart  and  a  thick  head,  but  a  tine  coat; 
he  is  a  gentloinau  !  A  man  has  a  coat 
hke  yours,  but  an  heart  like  yours,  and 
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an  bead  like  yoturs;  lie  is  of  the  lower 
orders!'^  Down  came  the  house,  of 
course.  A  reflection  of  the  kind  had 
been  made  to  me  before  by  the  old 
last- maker  mentioned  above,  who,  if  he 
had  not  been  on  the  boards,  had  at  any 
rate  a  very  histrionic  manner.  The 
same  thing  happens  in  the  theatres. 
These — I  mean  the  half-dozen  to  which 
I  have  been — are,  on  the  average,  as 
large  as  those  at  the  West-end,  and 
similarly  formed.  The  prices  are  about 
a  fourth  of  the  prices  at  fashionable 
theatres  (gallery  3d,  pit  6i.,  stalls  1«., 
boxes  \8,  or  2«.,  private  boxes  3«.) ;  that 
is,  high,  considering  the  incomes  of 
the  audiences.  These  are  made  up  of 
tradesmen,  clerks,  artisans,  apprentices, 
labourers;  the  criminal  class  is  there 
also,  but  at  rest  from  the  exercise 
of  its  profession,  as  far  as  I  know.  One 
night  at  a  place  in  Norton  Folgate  I 
had  a  long  conversation  with  a  young 
man  who  had  come  in  with  an  order 
from  the  writer  of  the  evening's  panto- 
mime, and  who  told  me  that  sometimes 
he  worked  in  a  printing-office  and 
sometimes  he  acted. 

"  And  when  work's  slack  1"  I  said. 

"  Well,  sir,"  he  answered,  "sometimes 
I  finds  a  pocket  handkercher." 

''  I  fear  that  mine  will  be  of  no  use 
to  you,"  I  replied. 

"  Sir,  I've  been  a  talkirC  to  yow,"  was 
his  rejoinder. 

Now  and  then  a  star — Mr.  Buckstone, 
Mr.  Frank  Matthews,  Miss  Amy  Sedg- 
wick, Miss  Robertson — appears  on  these 
stages,  well  or  ill  supported  and  appre- 
ciated.    But  it  is  more  amusing  when 
the  pieces  are  appropriate.     One  night 
we  had  a  farce  and  two  dramas,  "  power- 
ful "  and  "  romantic  "  respectively.     In 
the   latter  the  characters  were  an  old 
usurer,    his   hungry   servant,   and   his 
beautiful  daughter,  her  lover — a  noble- 
man disguised,  and  three  thieves,  Dutch, 
Italian,  and  English.  The  former  would 
have  been  more  powerful  had  it  been 
less  bewildering  : — a  wicked   husband 
and  father  hires  a  hag  to  kidnap  kj^ 
daughter,  and  marries  again ;  the  dau&ht    X 
takes  to  selling  water-cress,  and   aff    -f 
adventures  which   are   shared   K^  ^ 


very  bad  specimen  of  a  rascally  lawyer," 
a  surgeon,  "  a  mystery,"  "  a  poor  orphan, 
a  waif  upon  the  world's  stream,"  and  ''  a 
coster-lad,  his  rival,"  '*  a  cove  vot  suffers 
sich  a  deal,  half  prig,  half  gipsy,"  a  gang 
of  out-and-out  gipsies,  and  four  roughs. 
Curly,    Pineapp],e    Jack,    Brascfy,  and 
Gaffy,  she  is  triumphantly  proved  to  be 
her  father's  child.     The  succession  of 
scenes  was  a  street  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
Capital,   Covent  Garden   Market^   the 
hag's  model  lodging-house,  a  den  in  Seven 
Dials,  a  villa  at  Highgate,  London  Bridge, 
and  lastly  the  cool  limestone  and  dark 
water  and  beautifulfoliageof  the  Swallow 
Fall,  dear  to  those  who  know  Bettws-y- 
Coed.    Another  place  gave  us  a  spectacle 
and  two  more  dramas;  a  '^ powerful" 
one  again  and  a  *'  spectral"   In  the  first 
a  cream-coloured  steed  acted,  and  its 
master  played  the  parts  of  a  beggar,  a 
friar,  a  bravo,  a  soldier,  and  a  prince : 
in  the  last,  Charles  the  Second  and  Nell 
Gwyn  were  inextricably  mixed  up  with 
four  "  men  of  crime,"  a  moral  highway- 
man, a  gipsy  queen,  and  a  skeleton  hoijpe- 
man.   In  the  second,  of  which  my  remi- 
niscences are  a  mass  of  confusion,  the 
chief  person  is  either  a  "  news-boy  of  the 
points,"  or  an  adopted  daughter,  or  both, 
and  anyhow  makes  short  work  of  Black 
Donald,  "  thecolonel  of  aband  of  coiners," 
of  which  one  "  Sharp  Slave  "  and  one 
"  Demon  Dick  "  are  members.     Briefly, 
all  the  pieces  which  I  have  seen  were 
moral  as  compared  with  West-end  pieces, 
and  bristled  with  references  to  the  in- 
justice and  cruelty  and  inequality  (not 
of  government  nor  of  law,  but)  of  society 
— ^references  quickly    understood    and 
noisily  cheered.     A  baronet  marries  a 
blacksmith's  daughter,  and  is  ashamed  of 
her  father;  "Hissl  Hiss!" — you  would 
think  that  you  heard  the  geese  saving  the 
Capitol.   But  allusions  to  Bright's  being 
in  office,  or  the  Church  established  in 
Ireland,  fall  dead ;  for  though  the  people 
"have  some  political  instinct,  they  have 
next  to  no  political  knowledge.     Nor 
aie  hinla  oi  communism  taken,  at  lea^t 
not  by  such  as  have  anything  to  be 
shated.    1^  Vb  said  that  they  abide  by 
t\ie  \a^  •.  VL  \\iey  abode  by  it  with  in- 
tsffiaenV*  ^^^^a^^^  ^^  "^^^^  P^^®  ^^^® 
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for  tfiPir  spirit  tutintrutl  thny^tnak 
iroiii  it  1      1 1      tl    ir  I  nee  about 

it  an  1  111  it  prac 

ticiilh  I  t  I  thorn 

froNi    II  \      u  none 

but  tl  L  1  I  I    ut  It.     I 

litic  tU  ro  iiiu  a  pii,u  I  Lviilence  of 
lliL  ilesire  of  tin,  Loiiiion  p  ir  to  learn 
nrul  tilicy  the  Un  it  appiira  to  be  a 
rpprmt,  but  it  i'^  roill\  iii  abatraot  of 
tliB  Metropuhtiii  sti  t  \  t  1867  I 
lioiiHlit  't'  '1  Eetl  11  1  I  1  ii  1  r  a  penny, 
m  tliL  winter  of  til  [\  i  Itlaysdown 
thn  law  \ery  ro  i^lil>  ir  1  inaccurately 
na  to  SLiMn^era  ci-ttrrn  i  gcrs,  alioe 
Mack"  biltin,  men  1  ^  ,  (.attle,  the 
cart  t)        I    tl      I  11  it  well  meant 

stitiil  I  1     n  city  and 

■wUhl  thcstreet 

tnJi  tliL  jieople, 

bit  til        \Mi       I  il  aro  Boid  to 

relapse  when  it  i  I  1  1 1  the  cnmuiBl 
I kii3  anil  btcoi  i  I  In  The  ehoo- 
blttLl(s,  ttfjim,  TlU  lit  ih  lli(  -)[pntifn 
ol  tlio  =1.  tl  ns  i^hidi  i\  [ilitJ  t"  them 
Lilt  tb  u„Il  I  hiinl  niiiiy  tonijilimts 
ullrc  1  to  th(.  i,Ui^\  and  to  me,  I 
iKMT  b  lid  nmch  ipiluw  wh<n  the 
\  t  «  kn  line  d  <r  ii.iuul  d  ni  the 
1  tin  tlKitii    dilkri]  frim 


m  ]i\ 


,  Ul  1 


It   1 


jui  i  nt  tb 
wool  riitre  i\Lic  iko\e->  md  treci 
round  it  people  danced  ind  fltitid 
and  hid  supper,  ind  unit  bukw  inls 
tnd  fonnrds  between  it  inil  the  house, 
tlio  boxes  of  which  wcio  flush  with  «•> 
lloor  A  girl  there  noted  the  cinraclcr 
of  "Satan    witb  much  InelincsB. 

It  ia  bard  to  take  a  geiiei'al  view  of 
the  tnwlcs  of  the  people  whom  I  visited. 
In  Sobo,  among  the  men  there  were  a 
gimp  and  fringe  maker,  a  picture-frame 
maker,  a  "sijorting  chamctcr,"  a  dairy- 
man, the  foreman  of  a  pickle  factory  : 
the  women  mostly  were  laundresses,  or 
"chared."  In  one  of  the  streets  in 
JSctbnal  Green,  tbc  majority,  mi'ii  and 
women,  wove  silk  and  velvet,  but  some 
in  the  lilthie..t  boii  s  i  ade  amcuta.1 
buttons.      0       pa         ad     sh  one 

ia,sts,    on      unb    lia  I    m  n      cut 

osiers.      In   the     tb       tl    re         e   40 
families;  3G — or  at  least  the  b  ads  of 


Ifi  —of  which  never  went  to  any  plaea 
of  worship  (the  rest  were  ChurdimeTi), 
and  tliree  of  which  only  wers  always 
in  work,  six  people  were  dock-labourers, 
otie  kept  a   ubandler's  shop,  one  waa 
a  flab  Bmoker,  one  a  ecaleboard  cutter, 
one  '  in  the  chtcoiy-way,"  one  a  carman,    ' 
one  a  paper-ruler,  one   a   lime-washer, 
one  a  picture-dealer,  one  a  market  man, 
two  were  sawyers,  one  made  slippers,    I 
one  braid,  one  was  a  japanner,  one  a  porter,    ' 
on>  a  cliair-maker,  one  horse-keeper  at  a    I 
brewery,  one  a  cabinet-maker,  one  em-    j 
ployed  lu  a  granary,  one  a  fieh-seller,  one    i 
a  hostler,  one  a  clerk   degraded  ;   the    I 
rest  were  aempBtreases,  or  simply  "kept 
house,    and  one  was  a  "  gentleman,"  a 
lazy,   unclean,   old   fellow,  who    "  had 
money      and   accordingly    idled  about 
with  his  pipe  and  in  hia  Bhirt-^Ieerea, 
to  the  envy  of  the  whole  etreet^  end  ' 
the  pride  of  hie  landlady. 

The  decay  of  the  staple  trade.  Bilk 
111!  T  het  wcavini;,  is  ijiic  partly  to  a 
prill reme  lor  foreign  fahiics  which  has 
been  a  fi^liinnable  whim  these  liiindre'l 
ji  its,i  larlly  to  the  arbitrary  operation 
of  iinioni ;  and  I  fear  it  is  bopcle,*?. 

Iierjloily  knows  how  much  the 
woikm^  classes — those  of  them  par- 
ticuliilj  who  are  very  poor— help  one 
another,  how  they  add  an  orphan  to 
the  bnrlen  of  their  famihcs  on  the 
sj>ccious  ground  that  one  little  mouth 
more  wm't  matter;  how  when  a  man 
lea\c-.  his  widow  ]ioor,  or  "i.s  in  trouble," 
they  ^'iie  her  or  him  "  a  friendly  lead," 
bj  devoting  the  proceeds  of  some  enter- 
tainment, how  when  a  woman's  "things" 
arc  "put  away"  {pawnod)a  stranger  lends 
her  others.  This  is  the  more  odd,  because 
their  ignorance  of  their  neigliliours' 
names  and  their  want  of  inclination, 
and  indeed  disinclination,  to  know  their 
neighbours'  business,  distinguish  them 
from  their  equals  in  the  country.  I  was 
never  in  a  house  where  one  family  knew 
the  others,  or  anything  of  them  ;  still 
less  the  people  next  door,  t'or  an  instance 

1  Lord  .StraiiRC,  on  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  roiiimoiLS  oil  the  Bvily^ct,  was  fonnJ 
to  be  uudcr  the  imi'rcssion  tbnt  tlie  volvet  a! 
his  «oat  cninr>  from  Frnnce,  whereas  it  come 
from  8|>italfields. 
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of  this  kindness — a  friend  of  mine^  an 
apprentice,  was  sent  to  a  public-house  to 
change  a  sovereign ;  he  put  it  on  the 
counter,  and  turned  round:  it  was 
snatched  away,  and  he  must  have  repaid 
it  all  out  of  his  small  earnings  had  not 
his  brother  apprentices  collected  among 
them  17s.  for  him.  He  again,  when  a 
singer  whom  he  knew  arranged  a  con- 
cert in  some  theatre  in  Soho  for  her  old 
father's  benefit,  sold  a  large  number  of 
tickets  for  her  in  his  spare  hours. 

I  am  often  asked  by  my  friends,  men 
of  science,  and  others.  What  is  the  reli- 
gion of  these  people  ? — the  men  of  science 
hoping  perhaps  to  hear  that  they  are 
secularists ;  the  others  hoping  to  hear 
that  they  are  inclined  or  opposed  to 
ceremonialism,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Such  a  question  demands  a  diffident 
and  discriminating  answer,  and  at  least 
I  will  answer  it  impartially.  Most 
of  them,  men,  women,  and  children, 
seem  to  live  as  if  they  believed  that 
death  closed  all :  and  yet  I  have  not 
found,  even  among  the  men,  any  con- 
scious and  positive  assertion  of  secu- 
larism. No  doubt  that  assertion  is 
made :  for  you  can  read  it  in  the  faces 
of  those  who  hang  upon  the  lips  of 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  in  Hyde  Park  and  else- 
where. But  he  is  as  much  mistrusted, 
ignored,  unknown,  as  the  other  self- 
styled  "men  of  the  people;"  and,  in 
my  opinion,  very  few  of  the  poor  rise 
to  the  conception  of  atheism.  I  came 
across  only  two  men  who  took  the 
trouble  to  profess  infidelity :  one^  a 
cobbler  in  the  Hackney  Road,  veiy 
drunk  and  combative  and  diverting, 
whoso  one  wish  was  to  have  an  argument 
political  and  religious,  and  who,  on  being 
disappointed  of  that,  went  to  sleep; 
the  other,  a  basket-maker  in  Bethnal 
Green,  reduced  to  dock-labour  by  his 
turn  for  oratory.     The  Scripture  reader. 


in  the  tone  which  he  would  have  used 
in  warning  me  that  I  should  find  him 
leprous,  warned  me  that  I  should  find  him 
a  free-thinker:  and  indeed  he  opened 
fire  on  me  by  saying  that  "Moses  never 
wrote  Tbe  Pentatook"  One  other  specu- 
lator I  knew,  a  drayman,  whom  I  found 
reading  a  Scottish  work  on  Salvation, 
very  metaphysical,  very  full  of  Latin 
and  Greek ;  but  since  he  was  reading  it 
only  because  he  had  no  other  books,  and 
since  he  took  kindly  to  the  Waverley 
novels,  I  pass  him  by.  Those  who 
actually  have  any  dogmatic  religion  may 
be  said  to  be  anything  which  their  spi- 
ritual director  for  the  time  being  chooses 
to  make  them,  and,  when  his  direction 
ceases,  to  remain  for  various  periods 
under  its  influence.  A  popular  clergy- 
man or  minister  can  give  them,  espe- 
cially when  young,  an  appearance  of 
Eitualism  or  Puritanism,  can  make  them 
seem  Calvinists  or  Arminians ;  and  the 
lacquer  sometimes  lasts,  and  sometimes 
is  washed  off  or  worn  away.  My  friends 
affected  as  a  rule  to  be  Evangelical : 
they  repeated  the  conventional  formu- 
laries; they  groaned  over  Popery;  one 
of  them — a  boy  of  fourteen — used  to 
throw  out  of  his  plate  cabbage  which 
had  been  bought  on  Sunday.  When  I 
read  tracts  or  the  Bible  to  those  of  them 
who  were  old,  they  listened  with  due 
attention,  and  made  pious  remarks.  But 
I  am  afraid  that  their  main  purpose  in 
going  to  church  or  chapel  was  to  get  the 
doles  which  they  persisted  in  supposing 
would  reward  their  attendance  there. 
The  great  majority  went  for  nothing 
else  than  the  hope  of  these  doles,  and 
had  no  notions  of  Christianity.  If  you 
suggested  any  utilitarian  motives  for 
church-  or  chapel-going — the  beauty  of 
music  and  building,  the  rest,  the  novelty 
— you  suggested  them  in  vain. 
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Josephine  Scanlas  -wnlkpil  liome  from 
the  Ecctury  that  afternoon,  fenling  like 
ft  ■woman  in  a  dream. 

At  first  alie  was  so  stunned  by 
the  tiaings  3I10  ]ml  KtM\'i:d  that  she 
did  not  realize  her  position.  How 
BtrangR  1 — how  very  strange  1 — to  be  the 
heiresfl  of  a  man  wlio  in  thr;  course  of 
nntuTo  (^ould  not  possibly  live  many 
years,  and  niisht  pass  away  any  day — 
leaving  behind  him,  for  her  and  hers,  at 
the  least  a  very  handsome  compete  nee, 
probably  considerable  wealth, — wealth 
enongli  to  make  her  mind  cntirelj-  at  ease 
concerning  the  future  of  her  children. 
Her  brijjht,  bold  Ci'-jar,  her  Bensitive 
Adriennc,  and  all  lier  other  darlings, 
loved,  each  as  they  came,  with  the  infi- 
nitely divisible  yet  undivided  lovo  of 
a  mother, — they  would  never  have  to 
sullcr  as  she  had  suii'ured.    Thank  God  ! 

This  was  her  prominent  thought.  It 
came  upon  her  gradually,  deliciously, 
on  leaving  the  garden-gate,  where,  quite 
overcome,  she  had  stood  ever  so  long 
under  slielter  of  the  great  whitethorn 
tree :  for  years  the  sight  and  smell  of  ihe 
faint  pinky  bhissonis  of  the  Ciding  may 
reminded  her  of  tlie  emotions  of  that 
hour.  Slowly  lier  confused  mind  settled 
into  calmness,  and  she  took  in  the  full 
eictcnt  of  all  that  bad  hapjiened  to  her 
since  niorning,  and  Ihe  total  change 
that  Imd  come  to  her  lot. 

Xot  externally.  It  was  obvious  that 
llr.  Oldham  meant  to  make  110  irablic 
acknowledgment  of  his  intentions  with 
regard  to  linr.  Also,  he  was  leaving 
his  property  to  lifi-^df ;  he  had  said  dis- 
tinctly "my  heiress  :"  never  naming  her 
b'lsband.     These  two  facts  startled  her. 


The  Rector,  with  all  his  reticent  polite- 
ness, was  then  an  acutei  mnn  than  she 
supposed,  and  bad  seen  further  than 
she  thought  he  had  into  the  secrets  of 
her  married  life,  and  tlie  inner  mysteries 
of  her  household.  He  had  his  own 
roaeone — and  her  unwarped  judgment 
told  her  they  were  quite  feasible  and 
good  ones — for  exacting  from  her  this 
promise,  and  requiring  that  the  daily 
existence  of  the  little  fiimilj  at  Wren's 
Keet  should  f^  on  as  heretofore,  and 
that  Edward  Scanlan  should  be  told 
notJniig  whatever  of  tlni  chnTigR  that 
was  likely  to  take  place  in  his  fortunes. 
It  was  best  so.  Edward  Scanlan's 
wife  knew  that,  quite  as  well  as  Mr, 
Oldham  did. 

Some  may  hold  that  she  erred  here 
in  seeing  with  such  clear  vision  her  hus- 
band's faults.  Can  it  be  that  in  any 
relation  of  life,  conjugal  or  otherwise  it 
is  one's  duty  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  facts, 
and  do  one's  best  to  believe  a  lie  !  I 
think  not.  I  think  all  righteous  love 
partakes  in  this  of  the  love  of  God— that 
it  can  "  hate  the  sin  ind  love  the  sin 
ner;"  tb at  without  deceiving  it->elf  for 
a  moment  as  to  the  weak  points  of  the 
object  beloved,  it  can  lo\e  on  in  spite 
of  them ;  up  to  a  certain  limit,  often  a 
very  large  limit,  of  endurance  and  that 
when  love  fads,  this  endurance  still 
remains.  Besides,  mercifully,  love  gels 
into  a  habit  of  loving,  not  easily  broken 
through.  And  Josephine  had  been 
married  thirteen  years. 

In  all  those  thirteen  years  she  had 
never  carried  a  lighter  heart  than  that 
which  seemed  to  leap  in  her  bosom  as 
gmdually  she  recognised  the  change 
that  those  few  words  of  Mr.  Oldham's 
had  wrought  in  her  thoughts,  hopes,  and 
plans,  though  all  must  necessarily  be 
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kept  to  herself,  and  not  allowed  to  in- 
fluence her  outside  life.  Still,  this  was 
not  so  hard  as  it  might  once  have  heen : 
she  had  been  gradually  forced  into  keep- 
ing many  things  to  herself :  it  was  use- 
less, worse  than  useless,  to  speak  of 
them  to  her  husband.  She  always  in- 
tuitively kept  from  him  perplexing  and 
vexatious  things ;  it  would  not  be  much 
more  difficult  to  keep  from  him  this 
good  thing.  Only  for  the  present  too  : 
he  would  one  day  enjoy  it  alL  And  even 
now  she  brought  back  to  him  the  wel- 
come news  of  an  addition  to  his  salary ; 
large  enough,  she  fondly  believed,  to 
mtdke  him  fully  satisfied  and  content. 

She  was  quite  content.  Before  she 
had  walked  half  a  mile,  the  morning's 
events  had  grown  to  her  an  unmixed 
good,  in  which  she  rejoiced  without  a 
single  drawback.  She  had  no  hesitation 
whatever  in  accepting  the  unexpected 
heirship.  Mr.  Oldham  had  no*  near 
kindred  who  could  look  for  anything 
from  him ;  and,  even  if  he  had,  could 
he  not  do  as  he  liked  with  his  own? 
He  was  an  old  bachelor :  no  one  had 
any  claims  upon  him  :  he  was  free  to 
leave  his  property  as  he  chose.  Nor  in 
her  maternal  vanity  did  Mrs.  Scanlan 
much  wonder  at  his  choica  She  herself 
was  of  course  merely  nominal.  She  might 
be  quite  elderly  before  the  fortune  came 
to  her,  but  it  would  assuredly  come  to 
her  chOdren ;  and  who  that  looked  at 
her  Cesar,  her  Louis,  would  not  be 
glad  to  leave  a  fortune  to  such  boys? 
In  her  heart,  the  mother  considered 
Mr.  Oldham  a  wise  man  as  well 


as  a 


generous. 

After  taking  a  slight  circuit  by  the 
river-side,  just  to  compose  her  mind, 
she   walked   through    Ditchley  town : 
walked  with  an  erect  bearing,  afraid  of 
meeting  nobody.  For  was  not  the  cheque 
in  her  pocket,  and  her  future  safe  and 
sure?      No   such  humiliation   as   had 
happened  lately  would  ever  happen  to 
her  again.     Had  not  the  cheque  beea 
made  out  to  her  husband,  and  requiring 
his  endorsement,  she  would  have  Daid 
great  part  of  it  away  on  the  8pot--^i»is 
"  painfully  honest "    woman,  as    vfj-. 


Scanlan  sometimes  called  her.  In  the 
meantime,  she  went  into  every  shop  as 
she  passed,  and  collected  all  her  bills, 
saying  she  should  go  round  and  pay  them 
early  next  morning. 

Then  she  walked  gaily  across  the 
common  with  her  heart  full  of  gratitude 
to  both  God  and  man.  She  felt  kindly 
towards  every  creature  living.  A  beggar 
whom  she  chanced  to  meet,  she  relieved, 
with  silver  instead  of  copper,  this  time. 
And  every  neighbour  she  met,  instead 
of  slipping  away  from,  she  stopped  to 
speak  to;  gave  and  accepted  several 
invitations;  and  talked  and  smiled  so 
brightly  that  more  than  one  person  told 
her  how  very  weU  she  was  looking. 
At  which  she  did  not  wonder  much; 
she  felt  as  if  henceforward  she  should 
always  be  well ;  as  if  her  dark  days  were 
gone  by  for  ever.  We  all  have  such 
seasons,  and  wonder  at  them  when  the 
dark  days  return  again,  as  return  they 
must :  but  they  are  very  blessed  at  the 
time,  and  they  leave  a  dim  odour  of 
happiness  behind  them  which  refreshes 
us  more  than  we  know. 

When  Mrs.  Scanlan  came  to  the  door 
of  her  house — ^that  small  house  in  which 
she  had  lived  so  long,  and  might  have 
to  live — how  much  longer  1 — the  first 
that  ran  out  to  meet  her  was  her  little 
daughter. 

"  Mamma,  you  bring  good  news  ! " 
cried  the  child,  who  was  a  wise  child, 
and  could  already  read,  plain  as  a  book, 
every  expression  of  her  mother's  face. 

And  then  the  mother  recognised,  for 
a  moment  like  the  touch  of  a  thorn  on  her 
hand,  the  burthen  which  had  been  laid 
upon  her,  or  rather  which  she  had  deli- 
berately laid  upon  herself,  in  accepting 
Mr.  Oldham's  secret  and  its  conditions. 
She  did  bring  good  news  ;  yet,  for  the 
first  time,  she  could  not  tell  them,  could 
not  ask  her  family  to  rejoice  with  her, 
except  to  a  very  limited  extent.     For 
the  first  time,  she  was  obliged,  to  pre- 
varicate ;   to  drop  her  conscious  eyes 
beioie  those  of  her  own  child — so  clear, 

BO  earnest  in  their  sympathy. 

"Yes,  my  darling,  I  do  bring  good 

^eNTB,    ^li.  Oldham  has  been  exceed- 
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"ieaVlnn      mpty  I 

not  frLt  anj  nion-.  Hi.  Ol.lb.in.  hna 
increased  Papa's  salary  ;  wo  must  ail  bu 
grateful  to  him,  and  do  as  much  ns 
ever  we  can  for  him  to  tlie  end  of 
his  days." 

"Mnst  wet  Oh  of  course  we  lull ' 
But,  Maninia,  if,  as  I'apa  lias  )ust  been 
tolling'  me,  the  Kector  has  paid  him  fir 
tflo  little,  why  need  wo  he  so  exccedm^ly 
grateful !     It  is  but  fair." 

Mrs.  Scanlan  made  no  replj  J^f,"" 
the  thorn  pressed,  and  another,  a  nnich 
sharper- pi'icking  thorn,  whicli  wounded 
her  sometimes.  When  the  father  could 
get  no  better  coniiiany,  he  used  to  talk 
to  the  children,  iiartieularly  to  Adrionnc, 
and  often  put  into  the  little  innocent 
minds  ideas  and  fcelinj:^  which  took  the 
mother  days  and  weeks  to  eradicate. 
She  could  not  sri}  piainlj,  "  \oiir  fnther 
has  been  telhng  jou  what  is  not  true," 
oi  "  Papa  takes  quite  a  mistaken  idea 
of  tlie  matter,  which  is  in  reality  so 
and  80  "  all  she  cmild  do  was  to  trust 
to  her  own  strong  influence,  nnd  tliat  of 
time,  m  silently  working  thingH  round. 
That  daringly  self-reliant,  and  yet  pa- 
thetic motto  of  Phihp  II,  "Time  and 
I  against  any  two,"  often  rung  iu  tbe 


h  d  f  thu  poor,  brave,  lonoly  woman — 
t  n.  d  to  unnatural  uawomanlineaa, 
untl  m  times  ahe  almost  hated  ber- 
s  If  and  thought,  eonld  she  meet  her- 
self Ilk  any  other  person,  Josephine 
S  anl  n  would  have  been  the  Ust  porsoa 

I     w    Id  have  cared  to  know  i 

Adn  nno,  we  will  not  discnas  the 
q  t  n  f  fatraesa  just  now,  EitaugU, 
th  t  M  Oldham  is  a  very  good  man, 
wh  m  b  th    Papa   and  I   exceedingly 

e-p    t    nd  like." 

I  d  n  t  think  Papa  likes  him  ;  for 
h         always  laughing  at  him  and  fats 

ddt   s 

We    ften  laagh  at  people  for  whom, 
w   f  el  n   st  kindly,"  said  Mm,  Scanlan, 
f  ra  ally  n.  if  enunciating  a  moralaxiom; 
—     d  th  n,  white  drawing  the  little  ihtn 
m  nd  her  neck,  and  noticing  the 

premBtui  ly  eager  and  anxious  face,  the 
th  ugbt  that  her  frail,  delicate  flowet 
w  Id  n  er  be  broken  by  the  sharp 
11  f  I   iv<-rt.y,  ciinie  with  su.-h  a  tide 

of  th,inkl Illness  that  .losepliino  felt  s-he 
could  bear  any  other  trouble  now.  Ay, 
even  the  diiiicult  task  of  meetinj;  her 
husband,  and  telling  him  only  half  tliat 
M 13  in  her  mind  of  ha^  ing  afterwards, 
for  an  indt finite  tune,  to  go  on  walking 
anttdking  eating  and  sleeping  beside 
liim  cnijin^  on  their  jrdinary  daily 
lifb  consciou-,  everj  instant  of  the  sn^cret 
so  momentoui  whiih  she  dared  not  in 
tb(  smallest  degree  bttraj 

^  et  she  was  on  the  point  of  betraying 
it  within  the  first  half-hour. 

l:^dward  Scanlan  had  seized  upon  the 
cheipie  with  the  eagerness  of  a  boy. 
One  of  the  e-fcuses  his  wife  often  made 
for  him  was,  that  in  many  things  he  was 
so  very  boy-like  still :  and  could  not  be 
judged  by  the  taws  which  regulate  duty 
to  a  man,  now  considerably  past  thirty, 
a  liusband  and  the  father  of  a  family, 
— for  ho  seemed  as  if  he  had  never 
been  born  to  carry  the  weight  of  these 
"incumbrances."  Delightedly  ho  looked 
at  the  sum,  which  represented  to  his 
sanguine  mind  an  income  of  unlimited 
capacity.  He  began  reckoning  up  nil  he 
wanted — for  himself  and  the  household  ; 
and  had  spent  half  the  money  already 
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in  imagination,  while  his  wife  was  tell- 
ing him  how  she  had  ohtained  it. 

On  this  head,  however,  he  was  not 
inquisitive.  It  was  obtained,  and  that 
was  enough.  He  never  noticed  the 
blanks  in  her  story,  her  many  hesitations, 
her  sad  shamefacodness,  and  her  occa- 
sional caresses,  as  if  she  wished  to  atone 
for  some  unconscious  wrong  done  to- 
wards liim,  which  her  tender  conscience 
could  not  help  grieving  for,  even  though 
he  himself  might  neither  feel  it  nor 
know  it. 

But  when  she  told  him  of  all  she  had 
done  in  Ditchley  as  she  passed,  and  of 
the  large  sum  she  was  to  pay  away  the 
following  morning,  Mr.  Scanlan  was  ex- 
ceedingly displeased. 

"  Wliat  a  ridiculous  hurry  you  are  in  ! 
As  if  those  impertinent  fellows  could 
not  wait  a  little,  after  having  bothered 
us  so  much.  I've  a  great  mind  not  to 
pay  thorn  for  ever  so  long,  only  that 
would  look  so  odd  in  a  clergyman." 

"  Or  in  any  man,"  said  the  wife 
quietly.  "  Here  is  the  list  of  what  we 
owe  ;  we  must  think  twice,  you  see, 
before  we  lay  out  the  remainder." 

"  What,  are  you  going  to  pay  away  all 
that  money  at  once  1  Why,  you  might 
as  well  have  brought  me  home  nothing 
at  all !  We  shall  be  none  the  better  for 
Oldham's  'generosity,'  as  you  call  it. 
Generosity,  indeed  !  When  you  were  at 
it,  Josephine,  and  he  allowed  you  carte 
blanche,  why  in  the  world  didn't  you  ask 
him  for  a  little  more  V* 

Josephine  rose  in  warm  indignation. 
"Ask  him  for  more,  when  ho  has  already 
given  us  so  much  ?  When  he  is  going 
to  give  us " 

Everything,  she  was  about  to  say,  but 
stopped  herself  just  in  time.  Not,  how- 
ever, before  Edward's  sharp  ears — I  have 
already  said,  he  was  at  once  careless  and 
cunning  in  money  matters — had  caught 
the  word. 

"  Given  us  what?  More  silk  gowns, 
or  books  for  the  children,  or  garden-stuff 
for  the  house  ?  These  are  his  principal 
sort  of  gifts — mere  rubbish  !  He  ney© j: 
gives  anything  to  me :  never  seemg  i /-• 
consider  the  sacrifice  I  am  makin^  ©^ 
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day  I  stay  on  in  stupid  Ditchley.  And 
yet  he  must  know  my  y&lue,  or  he  never 
would  have  increased  my  salary  as  he 
has  done  to-day.  It  is  just  a  conscience 
twinge,  or  because  he  knows  he  could 
not  get  anybody  else  to  do  my  work 
for  the  money." 

"  You  know  he  could,  Edward.  He 
told  me  plainly  that  for  half  your  salary 
he  could  get  twenty  curates  to-mor- 
row." 

"  But  not  a  curate  like  me  1" 

Mrs.  Scanlan  looked  silently  at  her 
husband.  Perhaps  she  was  taking  his 
measure ;  perhaps  she  had  taken  it  long 
ago ;  and  accepted  the  fact  that,  what- 
ever he  was,  he  was  her  husband — 
possessed  of  certain  qualities  which  he 
could  no  more  help  than  he  could  the 
colour  of  his  hair;  a  rather  lofty  esti- 
mate of  the  individual  called  Edward 
Scanlan  was  one  of  them. 

**  Don't  you  think,  Edward,  that  in- 
stead of  arguing  about  our  blessings  in 
this  way,  we  had  better  accept  them, 
and  be  thankful  for  them?  I  am,  I 
know." 

But  no,  the  mean  soul  is  never  thank- 
ful. Into  its  capacious  maw  endless 
benefits  from  heaven  and  from  man — that 
is,  from  heaven  through  man — may  be 
poured,  and  still  the  cry  is  continually, 
"  Give,  give  !"  and  the  moment  the  gifts 
stop,  the  murmurs  begin  again. 

Before  Edward  Scanlan  had  ended 
his  first  five  minutes  of  rejoicing  over 
his  unexpectedly  large  cheque,  he  began 
to  feel  annoyed  that  it  was  not  larger. 
It  was  not  until  his  mfe,  watching  him 
with  those  clear,  righteous  eyes  of  hers, 
made  him  feel  a  httle  ashamed  of  him- 
self, that  he  vouchsafed  to  own  she  had 
"  done  pretty  well"  in  her  mission  of  the 


morning. 


"  A  hard  day's  work,  too,  it  was,  my 
dear ;  a  long  walk  and  a  good  deal  of 
talking.  You  are  a  very  good  wife  to 
me,  and  I  owe  you  much." 

Josephine  smiled.     Yes,  it  had  been 

a  hard  da/s  work  to  her,  and  he  did 

owe  her  much  ;  rather  more  than  he 

linew.     It  is  astonishing    how    often 

people  apologize  for  errors  never  com- 
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paid  bis  cuBtoiii.iry  a  loit  to  W  n-u  &  i*est, 
she  took  an  (i])portuiiity  of  exjiressiiii? 
her  firiititude  for  all  liirf  kindueas,  and 
sligbtly  reverted  to  bis  last  wonla  over 
tbu  giU'iloit  gatu  ;  but  ho  stopped  bur  at 

"  Never  refer  to  that  agiiiu.  Peibaps 
I  Wiia  a  foul  to  tiill  you,  but  it's  doue 
now.  ( Ijily  mind,  let  all  be  as  if  I  never 
had  told  you." 

"  i  am  sorry — if  your  reasons " 

"  My  reasons  are,  tliat  few  men  like 
to  be  reminded  of  tbeir  own  death ;  I 
don't.  I  sliall  keep  to  my  largain,  Mrs. 
.Scaidan  ;  but  if  you  ever  name  it  again, 
to  me  or  to  any  otlier  eveatnre,  it  is  can- 
celled. Reiiieniber,  a  will  can  he  burnt 
as  easily  as  made," 

"Certairily,"  replied  Josephine,  tliough 
with  a  sen:jO  of  bundliation  that  was 
almost  agony.  Mingled  with  it  came  a 
sudden  fenr.tbe  faint  eolil  fear  of  the  ship- 
wrecked sailin'  wlio  has  .■^een  a  speek  on 
tbe  horizon  which  looks  like  a  sail,  and 
may  turn  out  to  be  no  sail  at  all,  or  else 
driftsaway  from  him— andthenl  Never- 
IbeleBs,  she  liad  self-control  enough  to 
say  calnily,  "  I  quite  understand  you, 
3Ir.  Oldham,  and    I  should  wish    you 
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it  auay  nitli  bim  ,  be  would  en|oj  it  to 
the  full  as  long  as  be  lived,  and  by  the 
time  deiifb  touched  him,  be  i\onIiI  just 
dni[)  otf  like  tbe  last  leaf  from  the 
bou^jb,  perhaps  not  sorry  to  go,  and 
gladdened  in  his  final  hour  by  the  feeling 
that  his  death  would  benefit  other  lives, 
young  and  bright,  ready  to  take  \ip  the 
ended  hope,  and  carry  it  triumphantly 
on  to  future  generations. 

That  dcsii-o  of  founding  a  family,  of 
living  again  in  her  posterity,  was  I  think 
liccnliarly  strong  in  Josephine  Scanlan. 
Tlie  passionate  instinct  of  motherhood 
— perhaps  the  deepest  instinct  women 
havu^(and  God  knows  they  need  to 
liave  it,  to  help  them  along  that  Iboniv 
]iatli  wbicli  every  mother  has  trod  since 
mother  Eve) — in  her  did  not  end  with 
Iier  own  eliilili'en,  Sbe  sometimes  sat 
and  dreamed  of  her  future  raco,  the  new 
generations  that  should  he  bi>rn  of  her, 
impresseil  with  her  soul  and  body, — 
for  she  ratlier  admired  her  bodily  self, 
it  was  so  like  ber  father, — dreamed  of 
them  as  poets  dieam  of  fame  and 
conquerors  of  gloiy.  Sbe  often  lookeil 
at  her  Cc'Sar, — who.  after  the  law  by 
ivliiuh  nature   so  often  reproduces  the 
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father  in  the  daughter,  and  again  in 
the  daughter's  son,  was  an  ahnost 
startling  likeness  of  the  old  Vicomte 
de  Bougainville, — and  thought,  with  a 
joy  she  could  scarcely  repress,  of  the 
old  race  revived,  though  the  name  was 
gone ;  of  her  boy  inheriting  fortune 
and  position  enough  to  maintain  the 
dignity  of  that  race  before  all  the  world. 

And  then  Cesar  was  such  a  good 
boy,  simple-minded,  dutiful ;  chivalric 
and  honourable  in  all  his  feelmgs;  fo 
exactly  after  the  old  type  of  the  De 
Bougainvilles,  who  had  once  fought  for 
their  country  as  bravely  as  at  last,  for 
religion's  sake,  they  fled  from  it ;  sus- 
taining through  all  reverses  the  true 
nobility,  which  found  its  outlet  in  the 
old  Vicomte's  favourite  motto,  "Koblesse 
oblige."  Josephine  watched  the  lad 
growing  taller  and  handsomer,  bolder 
and  stronger,  month  by  month  and  year 
by  year,  much  as  Sarah  must  have 
watched  Isaac ;  seeing  in  him  not  only 
Isaac  her  son,  but  Isaac  the  child  of 
promise,  an<l  the  father  of  unborn 
millions. 

I  think  Mrs.  Scanlan  must  have  been 
very  happy  about  this  time.  Her  worldly 
load  was  temporarily  taken  off  her  shoul- 
ders. She  had  enough  and  to  spare. 
She  could  pay  all  her  debts,  and  give  her 
children  many  comforts  that  had  long 
been  lacking.  She  had  not  the  sharp 
sense  of  angry  pain  which  she  used 
to  experience,  ever  and  anon,  when, 
after  waiting  week  after  week  till 
she  could  fairly  afford  Adrienne  a  new 
warm  cloak,  or  Cesar  a  pair  of  winter 
boots,  their  father  would  come  in  quite 
cheerily,  and  claim  her  admiration  for 
a  heap  of  musty  volumes ;  valuable  and 
expensive  theological  works  which  he 
had  just  purchased  :  not  that  he  wanted 
to  read  them,  he  was  no  great  reader  at 
any  time,  but  "they  looked  so  well  for  a 
clergyman  to  have  in  his  library."  And 
when  she  remonstrated,  he  would  argue 
how  much  better  food  for  the  mind 
was  than  clothes  for  the  body ;  and  how 
a  good  wife  ought  always  to  prefer  her 
husband's  tastes  to  her  children's.  A.nd 
it  was  so  easy  to  talk,  and  Edward  Scan- 


lan's  arguments  were  so  voluminous, 
that  sometimes  he  half  convinced  his 
wife  she  was  in  the  wrong;  till,  left 
alone,  her  honest  conscience  went  back 
with  a  bound,  like  a  half-strung  bow,  to 
the  old  conviction.  She  knew  not  how 
to  say  it,  but  Nomehow  she  felt  it,  and 
all  the  eloquence  in  the  world  could 
not  convince  lier  that  black  was  white, 
or  perhaps  only  grey, — very  delicately 
and  faintly  grey. 

But  now,  the  sunshine  of  hope  which 
had  fallen  across  her  path,  or  still  more 
her  future  path,  seemed  to  warm  Jose- 
phine's nature  through  and  through,  and 
make  her  more  lenient  towards  every 
one,  especially  her  husband.  She  felt 
drawn  to  him  by  a  reviving  tenderness, 
which  he  might  have  a  little  missed  of 
late  had  he  been  a  sensitive  man :  but 
he  was  not.  His  wrongs  and  unhappi- 
nesses  were  more  of  the  material  than 
spiritual  kind — more  for  himself  than 
for  other  peojile.  He  regretted  extremely 
his  children's  shabby  clothes,  but  it 
never  struck  him  to  be  anxious  because 
their  minds  were  growing  up  more  ill- 
clad  than  their  bodies.  For  they  had 
little  or  no  education ;  and  for  society 
scarcely  any  beyond  Bridget's  and  their 
mother's.  They  might  have  had  worse 
— at  any  rate. 

Mr.  Scanlan  was  exceedingly  trou- 
bled about  the  present,  because  the 
luxuries  of  life  were  so  terribly  want- 
ing at  Wren's  Nest;  but  he  rarely  per- 
plexed himself  about  the  future  of 
his  family.  Whatever  pleased  him  at 
the  time,  he  did,  and  was  satisfied 
with  doing :  he  never  looked  ahead, 
not  for  a  single  day.  "  Take  no  thought 
for  the  moiTow  "  was  a  favourite  text  of 
his  whenever  his  wife  expressed  any 
anxiety.  What  on  earth  could  she  find 
to  be  anxious  about  1 — she  was  not  the 
bread-winner  of  the  family.  It  was  he 
who  had  to  bear  all  these  burthens, 
and  very  sincerely  he  pitied  himself ;  so 
much  80,  that  at  times  his  wife  pitied 
him  too,  believing  him,  not  untruly,  to 
"be  one  of  those  characters  whose  worst 
faults  are  eliminated  by  adversity.  For 
the  iacl  that 
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bread  out  of  the  montlis  of  the  children. 
2^ot  that  he  did  this  intentionally ;  but 
he  did  do  it :  because  the  even  balance 
and  necessity  of  things  was  a  matter 
Edward  Scanlan  could:  never  be  taught 
to  understand. 

Still,  he  was  very  good,  on  the  whole, 
for  some  time  after  he  received  this  ad- 
dition to  his  income.  It  allowed  him 
more  pleasures;  it  lessened  his  wife's 
cares,  and  made  her  less  obliged  to  con- 
tradict him.  She  grew  softer  in  her 
manner  to  him — and  Edward  Scanlan 
was  one  who  thought  much  about  out- 
side manner,  without  troubling  himself 
to  investigate  what  feelings  lay  beneath. 
In  their  mutual  relief  of  mind,  the  hus- 
band and  wife  drew  nearer  together — 
dangerously  so,  for  the  preservation  of 
Mr.  Oldham's  secret. 

Ri^^jhteous  hypocrite  as  she  fully  be- 
lieved she  was,  Mrs.  Scanlan  often  felt 
herself  to  be  a  terrible  hypocrite  after 
all.  Twenty  times  a  day  she  longed  to 
throw  her  arms  round  her  husband's 
neck,  and  whisper  that  she  had  a  secret 
— though  one  which  did  not  injure  him, 
quite  the  contrary  !  Whenever  he  was 
vexed  about  little  things,  she  thirsted  to 
tell  him  that  his  poverty  days  woidd  not 
last  for  ever — that  she  would  by  and  by 
be  a  rich  heiress,  able  to  give  him  all  he 
wanted,  and  rejoice  in  the  giving.  That 
keenest  joy  of  wealth — ^to  lavish  it  upon 
others — flashed  out  sometimes  from  the 
distant  future,  with  a  glow  that  lightened 
for  her  many  a  present  gloom. 

Still,  things  were  hard  now  and  then, 
and  she  had  many  a  twinge  of  conscience 
as  to  how  far  she  was  doing  right,  and 
what  her  husband  would  think  of  her 
when  he  really  knew  all,  as  he  necessarily 
must,  some  day.  More  than  once  she 
definitively  resolved  to  go  and  speak  to 
the  Eector — whether  he  liked  it  or  not ; 
unburthen  herself  of  all  her  doubts,  and 
implore  him  to  free  her  from  her  pro- 
mise, and  take  away  this  load  from  her 
heart — a  load  heavier  than  he,  as  a 
bachelor,  could  comprehend.  Little  he 
knew  how  fatal  to  happiness  is  any 
concealment  between  married  people 
whose  chief  strength  and  surest  consola- 


tion lies  in  being,  for  good  and  ill, 
absolutely  and  perfectly  one. 

With  this  intent  Josephine  had  ac- 
tually one  day  put  on  her  bonnet,  mean- 
ing to  go  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Ilectory, 
ostensibly  to  excuse  herself  and  the 
children  from  a  tea-party  there — a  feast 
on  the  lawn — the  year  had  again  come 
round  to  the  time  of  open-air  delights — 
when  her  husband  entered  the  room, 
and  asked  her  where  she  was  going. 

Her  answer  was,  of  course,  the  truth, 
though  not,  alas  !  the  whole  truth. 

"Excuse  yourself  from  the  Rectory 
feast?  What  a  ridiculous  thing!  To 
decline  Mr.  Oldham's  invitation,  because 
the  children  had  an  engagement  else- 
where— at  a  common  farmhouse  too  ! " 

Still,  Josephine  reasoned,  it  was  a 
prior  engagement;  and  the  people  at 
the  farm  had  been  very  kind  to  the 
children. 

"  But  they  are  such  unimportant  peo- 
ple. Annoying  them  does  not  matter  ; 
now  annoying  Mr.  Oldham  does.  I 
never  noticed  the  thing  much  till  lately, 
when  some  neighbour  or  other  put  it  into 
my  head;  but  Oldham  does  seem  to 
have  taken  an  extraordinary  fancy  for 
our  children." 

"  They  are  very  good  children,"  said 
the  mother,  with  a  slight  trembling  of 
the  voice. 

"  Oh  yes,  of  course.  And  pretty  too 
— some  of  them.  Don't  be  up  in  arms 
on  their  account.  Mamma,  as  if  I  were 
always  crying  them  down.  I  see  their 
good  points  just  as  much  as  you  do. 
And  if  the  old  fellow  really  has  taken  a  . 
liking  to  them,  I'm  sure  I  don't  object 
to  your  cultivating  him  as  much  as  ever 
you  like." 

"  Cultivating  him  ! " 

"  I  mean — with  an  eye  to  his  leaving 
them  something.  He  can't  live  for  ever ; 
and  when  he  dies,  some  small  sum^-even 
a  hundred  or  two — would  be  a  great 
help  to  us." 

Josephine  stood  dumb.     Oh  if  she 

had  had  the  free,  clear  conscience  of  a 

year  ago,  how  indignantly  she  would 

have  repudiated  such  a  motive  1  as  she 

used  to  do  all  other  similar  motives 


He  nouceu   iiio   ....>,„  

which  his  senritive  love  of  approbo-  coosot 

tion — to  call  it  by  a  lighter  name  than  matter 

vanity — immediately  took  offence.  and  you 

"  You  think  that  w^ia  a  wrong  thing  things, 

of  me  to  say  )     But  you  always  do  find  send  Ci 
fiiult  with  any  now  ideas  of  mine.     Yon  Josej 

%youId  like  ovcrything  to  originate  with  undi^ral 
yourself  ("  No — 

.Jose[>hine    anawereil  only   the   first  underst 

half  of  his  sentence,  "  I  think  it  wrong  herself 

to  'cultivate'  nnyboily  for  the  fiakB  of  cerning 

what  you  can  get  out  of  him.     And  you  most  sg 

know  the  proverb,  '  It's  ill  waiting  for  how  of 

dea<l  men's  shoes,' "  her  poi 

"  Bnt  how  can  one  help  it,  when  one  cat  try 

has  to  go  barefoot  ? "  hole  : 

"Which  is  not  exactly  oar  case,  Ed-  at   fan 

ward.     We  have  as  inuch  as  we  require  ;  of  bis 
and  we  need  not  be  beholden  to  any  "  N 

man — thank  God  ! "  the  tl 

"  You  are  thankful  for  small  mercies,"  Don't 

said   Edward    Scanlan,   bitterly — very  if  Mr, 

bitterly  for  a  clergyman.    "  But,  putting  Ci^-sar 

aside  the  future,  don't  you  think  Mr,  ia  no 

Oldham  might  ilo  something  for  us  at  man 

[ireaent,  if  he  knew  we  wanted  help  t  son. 

For  iuntnnce,  last  Sundsy,  lu  the  veatry,  nfteri 

he  wns  preaching  to  me  a  little  extra  the  c 

sermon   about   Cesar,  noticing  what  a  OIdh 

big  boy  1)0  was  growing,  and  asking  to  tb 

me  what  I  intended  to  do  with  him  as  hi 

— when   he  was  lo  go  to  school,  and  thin; 
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a  little  afraid  of.'  He  was  thus  far  a 
good  fellow — he  respected  and  loved  his 
good  wife  very  sincerely. 

"I  see  you  don*t  like  either  of  these 
notions  of  mine,  my  dear,  especially 
about  Cesar.  You  know  Mr.  Oldham 
pretty  well,  perhaps  even  hotter  than  I 
do.  If  you  think  he  would  take  offence 
at  8U(ih  a  hint " 

*'  I  should  never  dream  of  hinting 
anything  to  Mr.  Oldham.  If  I  wanted 
to  ask  of  him  a  kindness,  I  should  ask 
it  direct,  and  I  helieve  he  would  grant 
it.  But  to  beg  from  him  indirectly 
the  help  which  we  do  not  really 
need " 

"  We  do  need  it.  Cesar  must  go  to 
school.  I  want  to  go  to  London.  And 
wo  can't  do  both,  you  say." 

"No,  wo  cannot.  It  is  impossible. 
lUit  it  is  equally  impossible  for  us  to 
ac<;ei)t  favours,  or  beg  for  any,  from 
.Air.  Oldham." 

"  So  you  say,  hut  I  entirely  differ  from 
vou.     It  is  no  favour  :  the  labourer  is 

■ 

worthy  of  his  hire." 

"  And  the  beggar  is  worthy  of  both 
his  kicks  and  his  half-pence.  But,  Ed- 
ward, I  will  take  neither.  You  know 
my  mind.  Many  a  free,  honest,  honour- 
able kindness  may  one  man  have  to  owe 
to  another,  and  both  be  benefited  there- 
by ;  but  to  ask  from  another  anything 
that  by  any  amount  of  personal  sacri- 
fice one  could  do  for  oneself,  is  a  mean- 
7iess  I  have  not  been  used  to.  My  father 
never  would  stoop  to  it,  nor  shall  my 
sun." 

(Juietly  as  she  said  them,  they  were 
stinging  words  :  such  as  she  could  use 
on  occasions.  She  was  not  a  stupid 
woman,  nor  a  tame  woman  ;  and  in  her 
youth,  the  *'  soft  answer,"  which  is  often 
woman's  best  strength,  did  not  always 
come.  She  was  fierce  against  wrong  rather 
than  patient  with  it — outraged  and  indig- 
nant where  it  might  have  been  wiser  to 
be  quietly  brave.  Though'not  too  thin- 
skinned,  ordinarily,  to-day  her  husband 
winced  as  if  she  had  been  whipping  him 
with  nettles.  For  he  knew  what  an 
idol  Josephine's  father  had  been  to  her, 
and  how  well  the  noble  old  nobleman 


had  deserved  that  worship.  Poor  Edward 
Scanlan  was  a  little  cowed  even  before 
the  dim  ghost  of  the  dead  Vicomte  de 
Bougainville. 

"  Your  father — ^your  sdn.  Then  your 
husband  may  do  anything  he  chooses  ? 
You  won't  care.  He,  of  course,  is  quite 
an  inferior  being." 

"  Edward,  hush !     The  child  1 " 

For  Adrienne  had  put  her  tiny  pale 
face  in  at  the  bedroom  door,  outside 
which  she  often  hovered  like  an  anxious 
spirit  when  her  father  and  mother  were 
talking. 

"  The  child  may  hear  it  all,"  said  Mr. 
Scanlan,  glad  to  escape  from  a  difficulty. 
"Look  here,  Adrienne,  the  difference 
between  your  mother  and  me  is  this: 
I  want  you  to  go  to  the  Eectory  to- 
morrow— she  wishes  to  take  you  to  the 
farm — which  should  you  like  best  ? " 

The  perplexed  child  looked  from  one 
parent  to  the  other.  "  I  thought.  Papa, 
you  did  not  care  for  Mr.  Oldham  :  you 
are  always  finding  fault  with  him,  or 
laughing  at  him." 

"  What  a  sharp  child  it  is  !"  said  Mr. 
Scanlan,  extremely  amused.  "Never 
mind,  Adrienne,  whether  I  like  Mr. 
Oldham  or  not ;  I  wish  you  to  go  and 
see  him  whenever  he  asks  you :  and 
always  be  sure  to  pay  him  particular 
attention,  for  he  may  be  very  useful  to 
both  me  and  my  family." 

"  Yes,  Papa,"  replied  innocent  Adri- 
enne, though  not  without  a  shy  glance 
at  her  mother  for  assent  and  approval. 

The  mother  stepped  for^vard,  pale  and 
firm,  but  with  a  fierce  light  glittering  in 
her  eyes : 

"  Yes,  Adrienne,  I  too  wish  you  to 
pay  Mr.  Oldham  all  proper  attention, 
because  he  is  a  good  man  who  has  heaped 
us  all  with  kindnesses ;  because,  though 
we  will  never  ask  any  more  from  him, 
we  cannot  show  sufficient  gratitude  for 
those  we  have  already  received.  There- 
fore, since  Papa  particularly  desires  it, 
we  will  give  up  the  farm  and  go  to  the 
Rectory." 

"  Thank  you,  my  dearest,  you  are 
very  good,"  said  Edward  Scanlan,  quite 
satisfied  and  mollified ;  and  on  leaving 


put  her  hands  over  her  dry,  bot  eyes,  fatoie  pi 

with  a  heavy  sigh,  did  she  feel  her  little  her  mind 

daughter  creeping  behind  her,  to  clasp  in    his 

around  hei  neck  cool,  soft  arms,  the  only 

■'  M,.nian,  Mainan;— l1i,j  J'itik-1i  ver-  Sho    loc 

,  aionofthe  wonl, — ivith  thcaliglit  French  her    hea: 

accentuation  of  the  first  ayllable,  such  solitude 

as   her  children  generally  used   when  solitudes 

they  pett^ed  her.  outside. 

To  bt  enntinu'd. 
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THE  CRISIS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 


BY    FREDEIIICK    NAPIER    BROOME. 


New  Zealand  affairs  arc  attraotiiifr  more 
attention  in  England  than  those  of  any 
other  of  our  colonies ;  nor  is  this  to  bo 
wondered  at  when  wx  consider  its  critical 
condition,  and  the  near  relation  in  which 
it  stands  to  ourselves.  It  is  our  younp;est 
colony ;  a  native-born  generation  has 
hardly  yet  had  time  to  grow  up  there, 
and  the  home-ties  and  home-memories 
of  the  vast  majority  of  settlers  connect 
tlioni  still  with  the  motlier-country  by 
feelings  warmer  than  mere  allegiance. 
And  this  sympathy  passes  and  re-i)usses, 
for  one  can  hardly  enter  a  house  among 
US  where  some  friend  or  relation  is  not 
spoken  of  who  has  found  his  or  her  way 
out  to  New  Zealand.  This  of  course  is 
a  high  advantage  to  the  colony,  but  it 
tells  also  the  other  way,  for  it  leads  a 
great  number  of  persons  to  consider  their 
opinion,  based  on  letters  or  liearsay, 
worth  giving  and  having,  and  in  society 
and  even  in  the  press  to  speak  or  write 
with  a  conQdence  and  authority  wliich  is 
veryimj)osing  to  those  who  know  nothing 
about  the  matter,  but  very  impertinent 
and  ridiculous  to  the  few  who  are  able 
and  willing  to  place  the  colony  in  a  true 
light. 

The  present  difficulties  of  New  Zea- 
land are  so  complex  that  any  attempt 
to  explain  or  resolve  them  is  vain,  and 
worse  than  useless,  unless  undertaken 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  in  a  spirit  of  impartiality ;  and 
these  two  things  are  very  rarely  con- 
joined, for  generally  speaking  those  who 
know  most  are  partisans,  whilst  those 
who  are  impartial  are  ill-informed. 
Colonists  themselves  are  the  last  people 
to  be  tmsted ;  it  is  very  true  of  the 
greater  part  of  them  that  where  their 
treasure  is  there  their  heart  is  alsa  A 
Middle  islander  wiU  he  Tohement  i  i 
the  whole  native  policy  of  the  C 
Government^  and  f 

or  Imperial  goa     mo; 


no  risk  or  dan^-or :  all  his  desire  is  to 
curb  the  expenditure  in  the  North,  of 
which  he  has  to  pay  the  largest  share. 
The  creed  of  a  North  islander  will  de- 
pond  on  his  province ;  if  he  has  lived 
in  the  disturbed  districts  he  calls  on  his 
fellow-colonists,  he  calls  on  the  mother- 
country,  to  spend  money  and  send  soldiers 
for  the  safety  and  well-being  of  himself 
and  his  community.  And  these  princi- 
pal divisions  are  split  into  parties  still 
more  local :  the  political  belief  of  every 
province  is  moulded  and  modified,  as  is 
only  natural,  l»y  its  own  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances. A  flagrant  instance  of  this 
occurs  in  the  Blue  Book  recently  issued 
by  the  Colonial  Office.  Mr.  Graham,  a 
leading  Auckland  settler,  writes  en- 
dorsing Lord  Gran  villous  late  refusal  on 
the  part  of  the  Home  Government  to 
guarantee  a  fresh  colonial  loan ;  he  im- 
proves the  occasion  by  referring  the  bulk 
of  the  native  troubles  to  the  change  of 
the  seat  of  government  from  his  own 
city  to  "Wellington,  and  pleads  for  a 
separate  governor  and  government  for 
the  north  part  of  the  North  island. 
This  would  no  doubt  benefit  his  own 
province  just  as  much  as  it  would  benefit 
any  parish  to  have  its  church  turned 
into  a  cathedral  with  all  the  endow- 
ments and  belongings  of  Bishop,  Dean, 
and  Canons;  but,  taking  the  general 
welfare  of  the  two  islands  into  con- 
sideration, it  is  childishly  selfish  and 
futile.  Tims  we  see  that  experience  and 
residence  in  a  country  go  for  worse  than 
nothing  when  accompanied  by  merely 
local  and  near-sighted  perceptions.  We 
shall  now  attempt  to  state  clearly  the 
condition  of  New  Zealand;  and  if  in 
our  anxiety  of  explanation  any  of  our 
.  UB  now  and  then  informing 
A  t    y  know  already,  they 

snat  all  are  not  as  wise 
and  that  no  geographical 
'  in  matters  relating 


natives  also    may  be   said   to  be  en-  bad  to 

tirely  confined  to  the  North ;  for,  al-  the  pr 

though  in  the  Middle  island  there  are  worth 

a  few  hundreds,  these,  besides  being  of  bought 

a  tribe  or  caste  inferior  to  their  northern  lation 

brethren,  are,  as  they  live  in  an  open  value  i 

country  among  some  hundred  thousand  onc-thi 

white    men^    docile    subjects    of   Her  shiired 

Majesty,  and  turn  an  honest  penny  by  most  i 

fftrming  their  reserved  lands,  and  going  squatt< 

out  sheep-shearing  for  the  stock-owners.  Court, 

The  leader  must  remember,  then,  that  maind 

the  Middle  island  has  nothing  what-  The  Is 

ever  to  do  with  the  native  rebellion  look  c 

except  to  pay  for  its  suppression ;  it  to  a  ft 

is  purely  a  pastoral  and  agricultural  some 

colony,  and  has  never  been  garrisoned  hardlj 

by  soldiers;  it  is  settled  throughout  In  sh 

its  length  and  breadth,  while  a  great  came 

piurt  of  the  best  land  of  the  North  while 

iidand  is  in  the  hands  of  the  natives,  tinue< 

or    Maoriesy    which  is    their   generic  sunk 

name,  the   first    syllable    being    pro-  publi 

noanoed  as  rhyming  to  the  word  "how.**  liabil 

The  two  islands  are  divided  into  nine  port 

provinces,  each  of  which  is  furnished  weal' 

with  a  complete   machinery  of   local  and 

government,  consisting  of  a  Superin-  payii 

tendent,  an  Executive,  and  a  Provincial  In  a 

Council ;  these  admimster  the  internal  the 

afBuis  of  their  respective  provinces,  and  govc 

deal  with  certain  funds.     Wellington,  on  t 

tn  the  North  island,  is  the  seat  of  the  rem 
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resist  and  reduce  all  outlay  on  native 
affairs  as  much  as  possible;  it  was  in 
the  Middle  island  that  the  self-reliant 
policy  originated,  and  its  advocates 
exerted  all  their  parliamentary  strength 
to  get  rid  of  the  soldiers,  not  with  any 
ambition  of  waging  independent  warfare, 
but  because  they  thought  that,  once  let 
the  colony  be  quit  of  the  troops,  there 
wouhl  be  an  end  to  the  expenditure,  or 
at  least  a  diminution  in  it  corresponding 
to  the  difference  in  cost  between  several 
thousand  soldiers  and  the  four  or  five 
hundred  policemen  which  they  con- 
sidered would  be  a  sufficient  force  to 
control  the  natives.  The  self-reliant 
politicians  carried  the  day,  for  the  Middle 
island  is  numerically  the  strongest  in 
the  Legislature,  and  the  troops  went,  all 
but  a  single  regiment  left  to  do  garrison 
duty. 

The  Southern  or  Middle  island  press 
hailed  the  new  order  of  things  as  the 
commencement  of  a  golden  age  in  New 
Zealand  affairs.  "  Now,  at  last,"  it  said, 
"  Imperial  mismanagement  has  come  to 
an  end,  soon  the  colonists  will  show 
England  how  a  few  hundred  efficient 
constabulary,  armed  and  equipped  at 
the  cost  of  a  few  thousand  pounds, 
can  do  more  than  ten  thousand  troops 
and  three  millions  of  money.  No 
doubt  the  Home  Grovemment  has  acted 
according  to  its  lights,  and  done  its 
best ;  but  its  best  has  turned  out  to  be 
of  no  avail,  and  it  is  folly  and  madness 
to  go  on  pouring  Middle  island  gold  into 
the  sieve  of  a  Northern  war  carried  on 
independently  of  those  who  have  to 
pay  for  the  best  part  of  it."  And  then 
the  discussion  arose  as  to  the  number 
of  constabulary  necessary;  some  said 
fifteen  hundred  would  suffice,  others 
that  five  hundred  would  easily  keep  the 
natives  in  hand,  and  it  was  no  use  pay- 
ing for  an  extra  man.  Meanwhile  the 
natives  were  quiet,  some  hundreds  of 
police  w^ere  enrolled  and  quartered  at 
the  out-settlements  of  the  North  island, 
and  the  Colonial  Parliament — sublimely 
unconscious  of  their  weakness — began 
surveying  and  selling  the  confiscated 
lands,  which  had  been  acquired  by  the 
sword,  and,  as  it  soon  turned  out  -^v'ould 


have  to  he  dealt  with  by  strength  or 
hand  rather  than  strokes  of  the  pen. 

However,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
the  natives  continued  tranquil  for  some 
time ;  no  serious  outbreak  occurred  till 
August  of  last  year,  so  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  ample  leisure  to  complete 
their  arrangements.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  difficulties  they  had  to 
contend  with  were  great;  there  were 
not  wanting  men  in  the  North  island 
who  saw  clearly  enough  that  a  few 
hundred  constables  dispersed  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  were  very  well  in 
time  of  peace,  but  that  they  would  be 
altogether  unable  to  cope  with  a  serious 
outbreak;  but  the  South,  as  the  ^liddle 
island  is  usually  termed,  would  in  no 
way  consent  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
considerable  force,  and  over  since  the 
present  troubles  began  it  has  been 
vigilant  and  vigorous  in  repressing  ex- 
penditure on  native  affairs.  But  yet 
money,  and  a  great  deal  of  money,  has 
had  to  be  spent;  and  the  Southern 
provinces,  compelled  to  practise  the 
strictest  internal  economy,  witness  with 
growing  discontent  the  enrolling  of  a 
costly  constabulary,  and  are  dismayed  at 
the  evident  signs  of  a  protracted  war. 

Thus  the  present  position  of  the 
Middle  island  in  itself,  and  towards  the 
North  and  the  native  difficulty,  is  as 
follows.  It  is  suilering  from  the  effects 
of  a  great  and  general  depreciation  of 
property,  and  consequent  stagnation  of 
trade;  its  finances  are  crippled,  it  can 
no  longer  afford  to  import  emigrants — 
the  one  thing  needful — or  to  engage  in 
the  public  works  requisite  to  open  up 
the  country;  added  to  this  the  mass  of 
private  embarrassment  is  incredible,  un- 
encumbered property  of  any  description 
is  hard  to  be  found,  and  in  many 
instances  farms  and  sheep-stations  are 
in  debt  to  their  full  value.  The  conse- 
quence of  tliis  state  of  things  is  that 
the  Southern  members  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  at  Wellington*  grudge  every 
penny  spent  on  the  native  war,  and  with 
their  various  projects  and  panaceas  for 
the  settlement  of  Maori  affairs  thwart 
and  hamper  the  Government,  often  pBB- 
venting  effective  action  by  enforcing  a 
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"  under  its  own  wing ;  to  exterminate 
"  the  savage  race,  and  restore  order  and 
**  loyalty  within  the  bounds  of  the 
"  colony.  I  wish  to  move  the  folio w- 
"  iiig  resolution."  ^Ir.  Grant's  resolu- 
tion iniplured  England  to  come  and 
stamp  out  the  rebellion,  exterminate 
the  natives,  and  confer  a  rational  con- 
stitution "on  this  quack- ridden  colony." 

lo  turn  to  the  North  island.  Eigh- 
teen nionibs  ago,  Sir  George  Grey,  on 
giving  up  the  government  to  his  suc- 
cessor, congratulated  himself  in  a  de- 
spatch to  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the 
tranquillity  in  which  he  was  able  to 
leave  the  island.  Six  months,  however, 
after  this  was  written,  the  series  of  out- 
breaks and  massacres  commenced  which 
have  continued  up  to  the  last  advices. 
The  Colonial  Government  soon  found  that 
a  little  war  was  after  all  not  so  easy  or 
so  inexpensive  to  conduct  Their  con- 
stabulary, raw  and  untrained,  met  with 
serious  reverses ;  and  as  they  had  not 
a  sutiicient  force  to  guard  at  once  all 
points,  every  now  and  then  the  natives 
surprised  and  murdered  some  exposed 
settlers.  A  few  details  of  the  outbreaks 
will  show  without  any  comment  the 
nature  of  the  rebels,  and  the  inability  of 
a  limited  force  of  colonial  constabulary 
to  cope  with  them.  One  of  the  first 
occurrences  which  disturbed  the  peace  of 
Sir  George  Bowen*s  reign  was  the  escape 
of  the  native  prisoners  confined  at  the 
Chatham  Islands,  and  their  landing  on 
the  coast  of  the  North  island ;  these 
were  the  ruflians  who  shortly  afterwards 
jierpetrated  the  Poverty  Bay  massacre. 
Some  circumstances  of  this,  and  the 
surj)rise  of  a  post  held  by  the  constabu- 
lary, will  show  how  ill  fitted  the  colonists 
were  to  undertake  all  at  once  the  manage- 
ment of  military  aftairs,  and  how  readily 
the  natives  took  advantage  of  this  in- 
capacity. 

The  escape  of  native  prisoners  is  an 
old  story  in  New  Zealand.  From  "an 
island  in  Auckland  harbour  and  a  hulk 
in  Wellington  harbour  natives  had  not 
long  before  been  allowed,  through  the 
grossest  carelessness,  to  break  loose  and 
escape  to  the  mainland;  and  this,  one 
would  think,  ought  to  have  taught   "the 


Government  a  lesson;  however,  not- 
witlistanding  their  former  experience, 
they  confined  170  of  the  fiercest  Hau 
Haus,  together  with  their  women  and 
children,  at  the  Chatham  Islands,  under 
a  guard  of  not  more  than  a  dozen  con- 
stables. There  they  appear  to  have 
been  subject  to  no  restraint  whatever, 
though  it  is  true  that  the  officer  in 
charge  of  them  applied  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  more  men  and  was  refused.  The 
little  township  in  one  of  the  bays  of  the 
Chatham  Islands  contained  70  or  80 
European  inhabitants ;  there  were  a 
redoubt  and  a  gaol  for  its  defence  and 
the  control  of  the  prisoners;  but  no  mili- 
tary or  pohce  system  appears  to  have 
been  enforced,  no  guards  mounted,  and 
no  doors  locked.  On  the  morning  of 
the  4th  of  July  of  last  year  the  port  was 
in  a  bustle,  for  the  Rifleman  schooner 
had  just  arrived  from  Wellington  with 
Government  stores,  and  some  boats 
rowed  by  prisoners  were  passing  back- 
wards and  forwards  unloading  her. 
The  officer  in  charge  was  writing  in  his 
office,  and  a  number  of  the  prisonei'S 
were  standing  about  the  redoubt  waiting 
for  the  boats  to  return,  when  Te  Kooti, 
since  so  notorious,  gave  a  signal,  and  the 
natives  rushed  at  the  constables,  threw 
them  on  the  ground,  and  tied  their 
hands  and  legs  with  flax.  Captain 
Thomas,  the  officer,  hearing  the  dis- 
turbance, came  towards  the  redoubt — 
his  office  appears  to  have  been  outside 
it — and  asked,  "  What  does  all  this 
mean?"  He  w^as  answered  by  being 
thrown  violently  on  the  ground  and 
handcufied  and  bound  with  flax,  and 
finally  with  the  constables  and  some  of 
the  settlers  locked  up  in  the  gaol.  Te 
Kooti  and  his  fellow-prisoners  were  now 
masters  of  the  situation.  They  took  all 
the  firearms  and  ammunition  they  could 
lay  hands  on,  as  well  as  money  and 
other  portable  property,  including  400^. 
out  of  the  Government  chest,  and  board- 
ing the  Rifleman  placed  the  mate  and 
crew  under  guard,  while  they  brought 
from  the  shore  their  women  and  chil- 
dren. They  then  ordered  the  mate  to 
make  sail  for  Poverty  Bay,  promising  to 
spare  the  lives  of  the  crew  and  surrender 


KooU  ordered  his  father  to  be  thrown  est 

overboard  as  a  sacrifice  to  Atua,  the  god  AVoi 

of  the  winds  ;  the  old  man  was  accord-  fifpi 

ingly  drag}^  on  deck,  and  pitched  like  firin 

a  dog  into  the  soa.    Arriving  at  Poverty  was 

Bay  thoy  six^niily  landed,  taking  with  Mac 

them  the  cargo  of  the  yessel,  and  made  Ho'v 

off  to  the  woods,  wheie  they  were  pur-  held 

sued  to  no  purpose,  and  from  which  may 

they  letomed  four  months  sftsrwaids  sodi 

and  sIsxKghtered  ss  thej  plessed  the  on-  wok 

Moleotod  settlen.    So  we  see  that  the  iptex 
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lo  the  other  tribes,  showing  them  hlofw  sta) 

asi^y  it  IS  to  escape  from  the  hands  of  bet 

the   whites,  and   lead  them  a  wild-  xa 

goose  chase  throng  the  foiaats  and  the 

■WMtains  1st 

Wam^ycoopie  with  the  abovteanodMr  sti 

aansaqpssnoe  cs  oareleesness  whidi  oe-  M 

tUMd  on  dM  w«st  oosst  in  the  Wan-  tli 

finai  dHfttkt^  on  the  wiy  di^  of  the  tib 

kn<ling  at  Poim^y  fim.    A  nsdoubt  at  pc 

iWm-'fiuv-lf oksi,  a  plaos  about  thws  pi 

auks  ftK)m  the  main  camp  of  tksodonisl  & 

•t  Wftihi  was  h(dd  by  an  officer  fc 
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horizon,  but  has  now,  we  think,  passed 
away.  The  powerful  Waikato  tribes 
have  been  watching  the  east  and  west 
coast  disturbances  sullen  and  aloof,  and 
at  one  time  it  seemed  likely  that  they 
would  break  out  into  rebellion,  but  they 
have  thought  better  of  it.  Civiliz^ition 
is  slowly  weaving  its  net  about  them, 
their  lands  are  being  confirmed  to  them 
by  Crown  grants,  and  they  are  beginning  . 
to  take  advantage  of  the  Native  Lands' 
Court,  and  to  sell  and  lease  their  estate 
to  Europeans  of  their  own  accord. 

Tito  Kowaru  and  his  followers  repre- 
sent the  savage  and  untameable  element 
in  the  native  character,  which,  except 
in  these  Hau  Hau  fanatics,  is  gradually 
wearing  out.  "There  are  many  peace- 
"  fid  and  civilizing  influences  at  work," 
writes  Sir  George  Bowen,  "  even  among 
"  the  disaffected  tribes ;  many  of  the 
**  Maori  chiefs,  including  some  who  were 
"  hostile  to  the  Government,  have  begun 
"  to  understand  that  subjection  pays 
"  better  than  rebellion ;  they  have 
"  learned  the  advantages  that  accrue  to 
"  them  from  procuring  legal  titles  for 
"  their  lands,  and  placing  them  under 
"  the  protection  of  the  courts  of  law. 
"  This  policy  has  in  numerous  in- 
"  stances  been  already  adopted,  and  the 
"  fanatical  Hau  Haus,  starving  and 
"  shivering  in  sullen  seclusion  on  their 
"  hills  and  morasses,  are  beginning  to 
"  feel  a  salutary  desire  for  the  comforts 
"  and  luxuries  enjoyed  by  numbers  of 
"  their  countrymen,  who  have  sold  or 
"  leased  a  portiou  of  their  lands  to  the 
"  English  settlers,  and  are  now  well  fed, 
"  well  clothed,  and  well  lodged,  on  the 
"  regular  incomes  thus  acquired."  The 
Maories  have  nothing  of  the  simple 
savage  of  the  hymn-books  in  their  na- 
ture ;  they  are  keenly  alive  to  their  own 
interests,  except  when  blinded,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Ilau  Haus,  by  ferocity. 
Rebel  as  they  may  against  the  Queen, 
they  have  the  greatest  love  and  respect 
for  Her  Majesty's  minted  portraits — 
guineas  and  not  bullets  will  resolve  the 
native  difficulty. 

The  present  state  of  the  Maories  in 
the  !N^orth  island  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows : — On  the  east  coast  the  remPS^^^ 


of  Te  Kooti's  band  are  still  at  large, 
while  the  west  coast  is  troubled  by 
Tito  Kowaru  and  his  followers,  whose 
numbers  are  not  exactly  known,  but  are 
supposed  to  amount  to  not  more  than 
three  or  four  hundred  at  most.  These 
two  bands  have  perpetrated  the  foulest 
murders,  and  must  be  followed  up  and 
exterminated ;  this,  however,  wdl  neces- 
sitate the  maintenance  of  a  large  body 
of  men  in  the  field,  will  take  some  time, 
and  cost  a  good  deal  of  money.  The 
rest  of  the  natives  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  those  who  are  altogether  friendly 
and  those  whose  attitude  is  hostile,  but 
who  are  not  in  active  rebellion.  The 
demeanour  of  this  last  class,  however, 
is  gradually  softening,  and  we  think  the 
influences  before  alluded  to  will  in  time 
bring  them  round.  The  difficulties  of 
New  Zealand,  like  most  others,  are 
merelj'  a  question  of  money.  Soon  after 
the  departure  of  the  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh, the  Assembly  was  to  have  met ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  have 
been  found  necessary,  despite  the  outcry 
of  the  Middle  island,  to  raise  the  loan 
of  1,500,000/.  for  which  the  New  Zea- 
land ministry  lately  desired  a  guarantee. 
We  think  the  refusal  of  this  application 
has  been  made  a  great  deal  too  much  o£ 
The  colony  has  good  credit,  its  securities 
command  a  high  price,  and  the  one  or 
two  per  cent,  that  would  have  been 
saved  by  a  guarantee  the  colonists  them- 
selves will  perceive  was  not  worth  the 
infraction  of  the  first  principles  which 
govern  our  relations  with  our  colonies. 
Those  who  propose  to  send  out  a  com- 
missioner, as  Sir  Henry  Storks  was  sent 
to  Jamaica,  to  suspend  the  constitution 
of  the  North  island,  and  to  take  other 
extreme  measures,  totally  mistake  the 
nature  of  the  case.  The  colony  has  its 
own  parliament,  and  the  initiative  of 
any  such  measui-e  must  come  firom  it. 
It  is  not  for  the  Home  Government  to 
do  more  than  consider  any  application. 
If  the  colonial  parliament  wish  the 
constitution  of  the  North  island  sus- 
pended or  altered,  they  may  be  sure 
that  no  veto  from  home  will  interfere 
with  them.  If  they  apply  to  us  for 
a  competent  officer  to  command  their 
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go  the  rounds  of  the  xiew  Zealand  press  uoi 

as  a  mild  joke.  woi 

The  settlement  of  the  native  difficulty  cab! 

cannot  be  hurried;  time  is  surely  but  occi 

slowly  resolving  it :  the  colonists  must  not! 

make    what    head    they    can    against  mal 

brigandage    wherever    it    breaks    out,  one* 

knowing  meanwhile  that  the  tide  of  froi 

population  is  slowly  rising,  and  that  posi 

every    year   fresh    reinforcements    are  syn 

addmg  to  their  strength  and  occupying  is  I 

the  coimtiy.  There  is  one  way  in  which  won 

we  can  most  effectually  aid  New  Zea-  thai 

land :  the  present  season  of  poverty  and  oug 

embarrassment  which  has  overtaken  it  goa 

is  periodical  with  young  countries,  who  can 

overdo  saccess  till  it  becomes  a  sort  of  Ma 

dissipation  accompanied  by  intermittent  tho 

and  inevitable  reaction.     It  will,  no  tioi 

doubt,  recover  itself,  but  not  perhaps  ths 

for  some  years :  meanwhile  it  is  unable  islf 

to  carry  on  immigration,  the  quickest  ha 

provocative  of  colonial  prosperity.  Surely  inl 

we  would  be  warranted  in   assisting  po 

ihem  in  this :  from  our  overcrowded  de 

towns  and  our  poverty-stricken  rural  co 

districts  we  can  spare  them  some  of  or 

those  veritable  sinews,  which  are  indeed  fo 

the  sinews  of  war  and  peace.     But  we  b( 

must  send  them  no  refuse,  no  sweepings  ti< 

of  streets  and  workhouses--all  our  dirty  st 

linen  must  be  washed  at  home ;  but  of  uJ 
•    ^  fifjvmff  honest  labour,  male  and 
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THE  GOOSE-GIRL.    A  TALE  OF  THE  YEAR  2099. 


The  little  goose-girl  came  singing 
Along  the  fields,  **  Sweet  May,  Oh !  the  long  sweet  day.'' 

That  was  her  song. 
Bringing  about  her,  floating  about,  in  and  out  througli  the  long 
Fair  tresses  of  her  hair, 
Oh !  a  thousand,  thousand  idlenesses, 
Spreading  away  on  May's  breath  everywhere. 
"Idleness,  sweet  idleness.'' 

But  this  was  a  time, 
Two  thousand  and  ninety-nine, 
When  singing  of  idleness  even  in  spring,  ^ 

Or  drinking  wind- wine. 
Or  looking  up  into  the  blue  heaven,  was  counted  a  crime. 
A  time,  harsh,  not  sublime; 
One  terrible  sort  of  school-hour  all  the  year  through, 
When  every  one  had  to  do  something,  and  do  it  by  rule. 
Why,  even  the  babies  could  calculate 
Two  and  two  at  the  least,  mentally,  without  a  slate. 
Each  calling  itself  an  aggregate 

Of  molecules. 
It  was  always  school,  schools  all  over 
The  world  as  far  as  the  sky  could  cover 
It,  dry  land  and  sea. 

High  priests  said, 
"  Let  matter  be  Z, 
"Thoroughly  calculated  and  tried, 
"To  work  our  problems  with,  before  all  eyes; 
"Anything  beside  that  might  prove  a  dangerous  guide. 
"Xs  or  Ys,  unknown  quantities, 
"We  hesitate  not  at  once  to  designate 
"Fit  only  now  and  for  ever  to  be  laid  aside." 

So  you  see, 
Everything  was  made  as  plain  as  could  be, 
liTot  the  ghost  of  a  doubt  even  left  to  loam  about  £ree ; 

Everybody's  concern 
Being  just  to  learn,  learn,  learn — 
In  one  way — but  only  in  one  way. 
Where  then  did  the  little  goose-girl  come  from  that  day  1 

I  don't  know. 

KO.   119.— VOL.   XX.  '  F 


„A  of  the  -woidfl  8M  f" 
At  Ike  «'™'',°i„    no    oo,  no -,  M: 

<.Wtotfootol>"^6 

,.  oil '    m™!  "P'"*!''' 

Still  ..»8  *•  ™™  \^„g. 
As  she  was  f 

In  the  *TtoSrm«.n  t»  ' 

>5?er.r.oS' 

..I,  tie  wide  •^.  " 
.,  to  tJ»  free  "?"* 

'^.t  t«.d  »™m 

..E,t  lot  ■•ondeOTS 

■'No,  BO.  n"'  °' 

°'^  *n  these  tlun 
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"Still  to  sing  sometimes  when  I  have  tHe  will, 
"And  be  idle  and  ponder/' 
"Said  the  goose-girl,  "  and  look  up  to  heaven  and  wonder." 
"  What !  squander  truth's  time 
"  In  dreams  of  the  unknown  sublime  1 
"No."     "Then  ignorant  always,"  said  she, 
"  I  must  be ;"  and  went  on  her  way, 
"Sweet  May,  sad  May." 
Hanging  her  head. 
Till  "  The  mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly,"  she  said, 
"But  they  grind  exceeding  small; 
^*  Let  be,  I  will  sit  by  the  mills  of  the  gods  and  watch  the  slow 
atoms  falL" 
So  patient  and  still,  through  long,  patient  hours, 
As  she  laid  her  heart  low  in  the  hearts  of  the  flowers; 
Through  clouds  and  through  shine, 

With  smiles  and  with  tears, 
Through  long  hours,  through  sweet  years. 
Oh !  years — for  a  year  was  only  one  school-hour  in  Two  thousand 
and  ninety-nine.* 

And  see, 
Who  are  these  that  come  creeping 
Out  from  the  school?     Long  ago, 
When  idlenesses  out  of  her  tresses  strayed  the  school  over; 
Some  slept  of  the  learners,  some  played. 
These  crept  out  to  wonder  and  sing. 
And  look  for  her  yonder. 
Away  up  the  hills  amongst  the  gods'  mills — 

And  now 
"Is  it  this  way]"  they  say,    ♦ 
Bowing  low; 
"Oh!  wise,  by  the  heaVen  in  thine  eyes, 
"  Teach,  we  will  learn  of  thee. 
« Is  it  K'o,  is  it  Yes, 
"Labour  or  idleness?" 
She,  answering  meekly,  "This — 

"Neither  No,  nor  Yes, 
"But,  come  into  God  and  see." 

Oh!  the  deeps  we. can  feel;  oh!  the  heights  we  must  climb; 
Oh  I  slow  gentle  hours  of  the  golden  time — 
Here,  the  end  of  my  rhyme. 

E.  Keart. 
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Till-;   NEW  TESTAMENT  UNDER  A  NEW   ASPECT.*    H 

Bahov  Tauciinmtz  lias  crowned  the  first 

tationa  of  the  Testament   in  the  ei 

th  ii'sjiid   Mjluni  9  (-t    his   weil  known 

Fathers  of  the  Chnr(.li    liad    been 

'  (  ollPLt]         1  \  11      lifi  n  of  the  New 

amined    and  every  conceivable  boi 

Ttitii                                1   itureat  one* 

explored,    and    men   knew    everyth 

ao  n^is                              1     H  to  deserve 

that  cjuld  be  known  on  the  aubjec 

a  few                                            m   e\ery  m 

more   ti^rreit  edition  might    be  m£ 

telli„  Hi           1               I    l!    r  connected 

which  should  then  supersede    the 

or  luii JunLLtLd  Mill    the  profession  of 

'  Eeceived  Text 

theology 

In  process  of  time,  as  libnmce  n 

Every  ono  kun^v,  thitt  the  English 

explored  bu  1  Oriental  monasteries  rit 

Upw   iLstaiiitnt  H  a  tranalBtion  from 

three  mauuscnpts  came  to  be  dlscon 

Greek      Hut  l\  rj  tiia  does  not  know 

of  earlier  date  and  more  exact  execM 

thit  the  (irecU  fruni  which  the  traoBla 

than  anv  jthers  Thehrat  of  theae,tni 

tion  WIS  1  t1     1     i  ^  rj  imperfect,  in 

as  the  '  Vatiuin  Mb  ,'  la  in  the  V«rj 

acciir  1                              1  r  -cntation    of 

at  Borne ,  the  second,  tbe  "  Alexandi 

the  ( I                                    Lpistles,  and 

MS ,"  m  the  Bnttsb  Musenm ;  and 

Ki-icl                                   th«  hands  tf 

third  the  disco^erv  of  our  own  Ren 

theira    1  I  I  nl     1    lir 

who,  ah  ut  tlif,  jtjr  1  )'>U  at  the  iiisti 
gation  of  Erasmus,  first  put  the  Ureck 
Testament  loto  tjpe,  did  the  be->t 
they  could  iMtli  the  imterials  at  their 
dis[uaal  They  Ikctid  an  I  tnniiarcd 
all  the  nnnuBcripta  witlnn  rtaih  and 
th<\  formed  an  Ldilu  ii  (i  te\t  as 
the  tcdiiin  d  word  i  )  ^\hnli  did  them 
credit  and  the  tianslatioiis  of  nhiLh 
liaii  funii  hed  cjnifjrt  iiul  hope  to 
millions  of  nun  md  worn  n  Miite  their 
di}  but  timcttcnton  and  fn,sh  nianu 
scripts  «ere  discovLrtd,  older  ind  more 
carefully  written  than  those  winch 
Erasmus  and  bteplicns  had  employed, 
and  a  number  of  passages  appeared  iti 
which  their  edition  was  contradicted  by 
more  trustworthy  readinss  &till  the 
original  edition  continued  to  he  printed 
and  used  as  a  standanl,  and  acquirid 
the  name  of  the  "P>ecei\ed  lent, 
ami  all  the  corrections  as  they  weie 
discovered  day  by  day  were  not  em 
ployed  to  alter  this  text  but  were 
added  to  it  as  notes,  liy  whith  at  some 
future  time,  when  all  the  ancn  nt  manu 
scripts  had  been  found,  and  all  the  quo- 

'  Collection  of  lirltLsli  Author"  Taucl  mti 
FJlition.  Vul.  1,000  :  Tlie  Now  Teatameut 
LouJuii  ■.  Willbiui  aiiJ  Norf;atc 


t  11  S,,  ,1  MS  1,  at  Si  IM 
bui^  Ihe  dtte  at  whidi  the  tirst 
thnd  were  written  is  somewhere 
twien  the  jtar  of  our  Lord  330 
3j0  the  second  is  a  century  or  so  la 
S'n4'i0  llie  ethreeniaiiuscri|.it3arei 
adu  ittid  1  \  tlio^ebeBtqualitied  losy 
on  the  suIjilI,  to  contain  the  nea 
a]  proich  whieh  we  jet  possess,  or 
likely  to  possess,  to  the  onyinal  wriii 
of  the  Tegument  ^o  doubt  there 
great  dilfereiiee  between  even  these  ej 
crpiea  and  the  books  as  they  left 
hands  of  their  authors  If  we  o' 
cmipare  the  oiifjinal  of  Gospel  or  i. 
tie  with  what  it  had  become  after  i 
o'lO  )  aro  of  copying  and  recopying, 
should  hull  an  immense  difference. 
IS  inevitable.  Even  in  priutint-',  e 
in  our  day,  when  verbal  accurac.j' 
beeome  almost  a  religion,  mistakes  m 
m  repnnts ;  some  sentences  are  adi 
others  omitted,  others  distorted, 
where  books  were  reproduced  by  hi 
wilting  and  where  minute  accuracy 
not  understood  or  valued,  and  wl 
copj  ists  were  either  over-zealous  or  i 
Ignorant  the  chances  must  have  I 
immense  overwhelming,  against  ; 
copy  being  exactly  like  that  whict 
was  copied  from.     "We  shall  nndersU 
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this  a  little  better  presently.  Now  what 
Baron  Tauchnitz  has  done — with  the 
help  of  Professor  Tischendorf,  the  most 
eminent  scholar  of  our  day  in  this  line — 
is  this.  He  has  reprinted  the  New  Testa- 
ment exactly  as  it  stands  in  the  English 
Bible ;  and  he  has  put  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page  all  the  variations  between  it 
and  the  three  great  copies  just  spoken 
of.  And  all  this  in  English — that  is 
the  "new  and  admirable  feature"  of 
which  I  spoke  at  the  opening  of 
my  paper.  Scholars  have  long  been 
familiar  with  these  things;  but  until 
now  this  information  has  not  been 
brought  within  the  reach  of  ordinary 
English  men  and  women ;  nor  has  it 
been  published  at  all  at  so  insignificant 
a  price  or  in  so  clear  and  convenient  a 
form.  I  shall  indicate  presently  one  re- 
spect in  which  I  think  the  book  may 
bo  still  further  improved,  but  meantime 
I  will  give  a  few  instances  of  the  nature 
of  the  corrections  which  this  new  edition 
discloses,  and  which  are  most  obviously 
interesting : — 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one 
on  looking  at  the  notes  at  the  bottom 
of  these  pages  is  how  often  the  sign 
"omit"  occurs;  in  other  words,  how 
large  a  proportion  of  the  differences  con- 
sists of  additions  to  the  originaL  There 
are  many  transpositions  of  words ;  here 
and  there  also  words  have  to  be  added 
which  have  dropped  out  in  the  process  of 
copying.  But  these  are  not  nearly  so 
many  in  amount  as  those  which  are 
marked  as  redundant. 

These  redundances  are  of  two  kinds. 
First  and  most  numerous  are  those 
which  appear  to.  have  had  for  their 
object  to  elucidate  or  confirm  the  text. 
The  owner  of  a  copy  of  the  Gospels, 
say  in  the  5th  or  6th  century,  observes 
that  a  sentence  is  obscure  and  liable 
to  be  misunderstood  for  want  of  a 
word  of  explanation ;  or  a  text  from  the 
Old  Testament  is  quoted,  and,  as  he 
thinks,  quoted  wrongly;  or  a  pronoun  is 
given  where  he  conceives  that  the  pro- 
per name  would  be  more  intelligible; 
or  the  name  of  a  place  or  person  appears 
to  want  explanation;  or  a  saying  or 
narrative   is   stated   in  different  words 


from  the  parallel  passage  in  another 
GospeL  In  these  and  many  other  cases 
what  so  natural  as  to  seize  the  pen  and 
add  the  correction  or  the  supplemental 
words?  And  thus  in  each  of  these 
cases  (and  many  others  which  do 
not  fall  within  my  rough  general  divi- 
sions) the  explanatory  word  has  been 
inserted,  the  quotation  has  been  cor- 
rected to  agree  with  the  passage  quoted 
from,  the  proper  name  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  pronoun,  the  narrative  has 
been  altered  to  suit  the  parallel  passage, 
and  so  on.  Sometimes  this  would  be 
done  in  the  margin^  sometimes  in  the 
body  of  the  work.  In  process  of  time, 
the  manuscript  with  its  alterations  went 
into  the  hands  of  a  copyist,  who  then, 
according  to  his  lights  or  his  bias, 
inserted  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
alterations,  possibly  with  some  further 
additions  of  his  own,  all  which  from 
that  day  forward  became  in  that  un- 
critical age  indistinguishable  and  in- 
separable from  the  original  work.  I 
will  give  instances  of  each  kind  of  ad- 
dition before  proceeding  further. 

1.  Words  added  to  a  sentence  to 
complete  and  strengthen  the  sense  or 
make  it  more  intelligible :  as,  for  ex- 
ample,-^ 

Matt.  xiii.  51,  '^  Jesus  saith  unto  them. 
Have  ye  understood  all  these  things?" 

Mark  iil  5,  "And  he  stretched  it  out, 
and  his  hand  was  restored  wikole  as  the 
other,"  v.  40,  "He  taketh  the  father 
and  mother  ....  and  entereth  in  where 
the  damsel  was  lying ^ 

Luke  vii  10,  "And  they  that  were 
sent^  returning  to  the  house,  found  the 
servant  whole  that  had  been  sick.^* 

John  xi.  41,  "  Then  they  took  away 
the  stone  from  tlie  place  where  the  dead 
was  lai(L"  xii.  1,  "Then  Jesus  came 
to  Bethany  where  Lazarus  was  which 
Jiad  been  dead," 

Acts  xxiv.  15,  "  That  there  shall  be  a 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  both  of  the 
just  and  unjust"  26,  "  He  hoped  also 
that  money  should  have  been  given 
him  of  Paul,  that  he  might  loose  him," 

Occasionally  these  additions  have  a 
theological  motive,  as  in  Luke  iv.  41, 
where  "Christ"  has  been  inserted — 
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"Thou  art  Clirist  tht'  S.--[i  ni  God  f  or 
John  is.  3iJ,  wln.-re  ■'  Son  of  liJod"  baa 
been  sul^tiLutcil  for  '■  Son  of  Man."* 

liut  by  far  xh'i  lai>:e-l  number  of 
additions  under  tliis  lieaJ  conaiet  "of 
sinyle  words  put  in  tu  rfiuedy  halting 
Bcnteuuea  orobsture  tonstniL'tion:  "  Bay- 
ing," "certain,"  "jet,"  "  also,"  "unto 
theiu,"  '■  unta  hiai,"  and  the  like.  It 
ia  hudlj  too  Tntiuh  to  gay  that  one  can 
track  thit  particular  editur  (as  we  Bhonld 
say)  iffho  made  tlm  class  of  additions 
almoat  verse  hy  vtn^e  aluiig  the  pages 
of  the  Gospel,-,  and  i-.iii  trace  his 
nervous  anxiety  k^t  any  cil'  the  eacred 
words  he  hived  ho  ilcarly  should  be 
misunderstood  or  jn'rverted  for  want  of 
Ids  too*careful  additions.  The  pages 
literally  teem  «-ith  his  alTectionate 
touches.  In  the  ninth  thipttr  of  Mat- 
thew, for  instance,  theiL-  uu  ten  such 
insertions ; — 

2  and  5,  "  Thy  sins  ht"  fui^ven  dee." 

9,  "As  Jesus  passed  forth  mjni  iheiiee." 

10,  "Many  publicans  and  sinners  <:ame 
and  sot  down."  12,  "Wiien  Jesits 
heart.1  that,  he  said  unto  thtin."  14, 
"AMiy  do  we  and  the  I'haiisees  f.ist 
oftV  34.  "He  said  imtu  (Inm.  Give 
place."  27.  "Twe  blind  iiien  followed 
Am,  cryin-"  ."il,  "Spivad  abh.^id  his 
fame  in  all  tliat  country."  'M,  ••  I'.iought 
to  Liiu  a  dumb  man."  3-J,  "Tejihing 
in  their  synugogues,  ami  pKachiiiy  the 
gospel." 

The  four  consecutive  verges  47  to  50 
of  Luke  viii.  loiitain  four  additions  of 
this  kind,  namely:  '-^She  detlaivd  iiido 
him  befoi-e  all  the  peojde."  "  He  said 
vnto  ho;  1  'atighter,  be  of  ^'ood  comfort." 
"Saying  (y  him.  Thy  dau^jliter  is  dead." 
"Ho  aiisH-tnd  liim,  saying.  Fear  not." 

So  also  in  Mark  l  W,  "  liesecching 
him  and  kneeling  down  ("  him,  and 
saying."  41.  "And  touched  him,  and 
saith  ui'i',  him.  I  wilL"  ii.  5,  ■■S..n, 
thy  sitLS  be  forgiven  thee.''  8,  •■  He  said 
vnto  thuH,  ^\'lly  reason  ye  J " 

1  In   John    : 

Iiavirit;  in  oar  VMj\\>h  liiMos  \\w  v,-iv  iii.'nii 
of  God,  and  wuuud  it  iu  linou  ululliv^  " 


Luke  XK.  24,  "  They  antieered  atif^ 
eaid,  Uu^aor'a."  34,  "  Jeraa  an»wtriii'J  ' 
said."  xxi.  2,  "  And  he  saw  aUo  a  cer- 
tain poor  widow."  8,  "  Go  ye  not  I 
Iherr/ore  after  theio," 

But  we  need  not  go  to  the  5th  and  j 
6th  centuries  for  exauiples  of  this.  Th»  \ 
itaiica  in  our  own  Bibles — explanatoTT'  I 
words  added  by  the  translatore  with  th»  ' 
same  pious  intention  as  thoae  just  i 
spoken  ot^  and  as  often  tinnecessaiy — 
furnish  instances  of  the  very  selfsame- 
thinga. 

2.  We  now  come  to  ^Forda  added  to 
complete  a  quotation,  or  bring  a  state' 
ment  into  harmony  with  a  parallel  pas-    '. 
sage.     Instances  of  these  are  the  qaoti-    I 
tion  from  Isaiah  in  Matt.  xv.  8,  "  Thii 

"  people  draieetA  niffh  unto  v*e  teith  thar 
"  moulht  and  honoureth  me  with  their 
"  lips  ;"  and  the  statAtneiit  in  Maik  t.  ', 
"  cried  with  a  loud  voice  and  wd,. 
"  What  have  I  to  do  wUh  thee,  Jaut,  tbta 
"  Son  of  the  most  hiijh  God  t"  whidii' 
possibly  comjileted  Ironi  the  iiaralitl 
passages  iik  Luke  and  IMatthew. 

3.  Pronouns  displaced  for  the  proper 
name  of  the  person  referred  to  are  in- 
cessant :  aa  >Iatt.  xv.  30,  "  Cast  then, 
down  at  J(sm'  [his]  feet ;  "  Mark  i.  41, 
■■  And  J(^m  [he],  inoved  with  ram- 
passion ;"  Luke  s.  21,  "In  that  k.m 
Jtsiu  [he]  rejoiced ;"  John  iiL  2,  "Ihr 
same  came  to  Jt)HS  [him]  by  night;" 
Acts  £!.  25,  ■■  Then  departed  Banmh'if 
[he]  to  Tarsus;"  Luke  xjdi.  62,  "AnJ 
i'tltr  [he]  went  out" 

4.  Additions  to  explain  a  name  oi 
place  or  person  are  alao  occaaionall! 
found  1  aa  John  is.  2,  "Goto  the  ;«■) 
>/ Siloam  and  wash;"  xiL  4,  "JuJt- 
Iscariot,  Simon's  son,  which  shouJpi 
betray  him;"  Luke  xi.  29,  "the  sip. 
of  Jonas  the  prophet." 

i).  Alterations  bearing  on  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  Holy  Land  are  rare  mi 
not  veri- material.  The  chief  one  is  lb? 
substitution  of  M.igdala  for  Magadan  in 
Matt.  XV.  31);  Magdala  having  pw- 
liably  crept  into  the  copies  &om  »  , 
dfeiiro  to  connect  it  with  "  Maty  tin: 
ilagdalene."  In  Mark  vii  31  a  chuje 
of  some  moment  is  made  by  the  altera- 
tiou  of  "  departing  through  the  coi* 
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of  Tyre  and  Sidon"  from  ''departing 
from  the  coasts  of  Tyre  he  came  through 
Sidon," — showing  that  the  road  was  die 
same  then  as  now. 

The  transition  is  easy  from  these  small 
additions  to  such  longer  and  more  im- 
portant ones  as  Matt,  xxvii.  35,  or  Mark 
XV.  28,  which  may  have  arisen  from  the 
anxiety  of  a  commentator  to  square  the 
facts  of  the  New  Testament  with  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old ;  or  Mark  ix.  44 
and  46,  which  have  probahly  heen  in- 
serted to  correspond  with  verse  48  and 
with  Isaiah  Ixvi.  24;  or  Luke  xvii. 
36,  added  from  Matt.  xxiv.  40 ;  or  Matt. 
xiL  47,  added  from  Luke  viii  20. 

In  all  the  cases  of  which  these  are 
types,  there  is  some  motive,  more  or  less 
obvious,  at  the  bottom  of  the  addition. 
But  it  is  more  difficult,  to  explain 
the  presence  of  other  passages,  such  as 
Matt.  xvi.  2,  3,  Luke  xxii.  43,  44,  or 
John  V.  4,  which  are  not  found  in  either 
of  the  most  ancient  copies,  and  for  which 
no  authority  or  hint  appears  in  other 
parts  of  the  Gospels. 

Still)  more  remarkable  is  the  next 
elass  of  additions,  wliich  are  in  all 
respects  truly  startling.  I  mean  those 
which  contain  some  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic and  **  Christian''  sentiments  in 
the  whole  of  the  New  Testament.  There 
are  few  who,  if  asked  to  name  the  inci- 
dent which  most  clearly  embodied  the 
justice,  mercy,  and  tenderness  of  Christ, 
and  supplied  us  with  the  most  precious 
traits  of  Ilis  personal  manners,  would  not 
quote  the  story  of  the  woman  taken  in 
adultery.  And  yet  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  story — John  vii.  53  to 
viii.  11 — did  not  exist  in  the  original 
Gospel ;  in  fact,  did  not  make  its  appear- 
ance in  any  edition  before  the  middle  of 
the  5th  century.  And  there  are  several 
other  passages,  which,  though  shorter, 
are  hardly  less  characteristic  than  is  this 
story.  The  beautiful  narrative  in  Luke 
ix.  54-56  loses  not  only  the  reference 
to  the  act  of  Elijah,  which  has  always 
seemed  so  appropriate  to  the  locality, 
but  it  loses  what  seems  to  be  the  very 
kernel  of  its  teaching,  the  whole  of  the 
Words  printed  in  italics  being  an  interpo- 
lation in  copies  made  after  the  uiiddLe  of 


the  5th  century : — **  And  when  his  dis- 
'  ciples  James  and  John  saw  this,  they 
'  said,  Lord,  wilt  thou  that  we  command 

*  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven  and  con* 
'  sume  them,  even  as  Eliaa  did?  But 
^  he  turned  and  rebuked  them,  and  said, 

*  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ys 

*  are  of  for  the  Son  of  Man  is  not  come 
'  to  destroy  men^s  lives,  hut  to  save  thenu 
'  And  they  went  to  another  village." 

The  precept,  so  parallel  to  this  in 
spirit,  contained  in  Mark  xi.  26,  which 
has  formed  the  motive  of  so  many  a 
prayer,  and  the  text  of  so  many  a  ser» 
mon — "  For  if  ye  do  not  forgive,  neither 
"  will  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven 
"  forgive  your  trespasses," — is  in  like 
manner  an  interpolation  of  later  date 
than  either  the  Sinaitic  or  Vatican  MS» 
Even  the  utterance  of  our  Lord],  on  the 
cross — Luke  xxiiL  34,  "  Father,  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do  " 
— must  pass  into  the  sam^  category,  and 
be  erased  from  the  original  draft  of  the 
record.  To  the  same  purport  are  the 
words  in  the  Sermon  on  the  I^Iount^  in 
Matt.  V.  44 — "Bless  them  that  curse 
"  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you, 
"  and  pray  for  them  which  despitefully 
"  use  you,"  which,  although  they  lie  at 
the  very  foimdation  of  Christian  morality, 
must  henceforward  be  swept  away. 

I  take  the  opportunity  to  notice  a 
saying  attributed  to  Christ,  which  though 
it .  has  escaped  being  inserted  in  the 
received  text  of  the  Testament,  and 
is  therefore  not  in  our  English  Bibles^ 
— and  rightly,  since  as  it  is  not  found 
in  any  of  the  three  manuscripts  which 
form  the  basis  of  our  examination,  it 
can  hardly  have  been  written  by  the 
Evangelist — is  yet  so  full  of  wisdom  and 
goodness,  and  so  appropriate  to  some  of 
the  questions  of  our  day,  that  we  can  as 
ill  afford  to  lose  it  as  any  of  those  just 
quoted.  It  occurs  as  an  interpolation  in 
Luke  VL  4,  and  is  as  follows  : — "  On  the 
"  same  day  he  saw  a  certain  man  work- 
"  ing  on  the  Sabbath,  and  he  said  unto 
"  him,  Man,  if  indeed  thou  knowest  what 
"  thou  doest,  blessed  art  thou ;  but  if 
'*  thou  knowest  not,  thou  art  cursed,  and 
"  a  transgressor  of  the  law." 

What  shall  we  say  of  such  sentences 
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as  fhesc?  They  cnrmnt,  s^urcly  be  tho 
inTcntion  of  llioso  vim  iii-citi'il  them  in 
the  later  JtSS.  Tli.'iv  i^  something 
about  tln-1"  "lii'li  T'lUi'l^  ih  (n  question 
their  niillur"  "  .  ■■■  '■■  >  •■']■<-  iliem  to 
any  'ini'  !■■.■  '■  ■  1 1  m  ■  .;'.  '.>ii  llie 
othovliiiii.l,  i.i..  ,,.i  ..,  I,.  II  -iiiiMonin 
thu  ohh'ft  ti-i|>u'B  RiTiji-  h.  si...w  that  they 
did  not  liinn  part  of  tin'  nri^qnal  Goapela. 
Thty  must  bolong  tii  tin*  muiic  category 
with  those  "wonlfl  o\'  lln'  Lurd  Jesus" 
wbith  ate  preserved  in  Ihi;  Acts  of  the 
Apostles, — "  It  is  more  bh's-icd  to  give 
tlian  to  receive  "  (Atts  xs.  -T"i),  and  with 
those  counth'sg  "tiling's"'  that  might 
have  filled  the  "weilil  ii^ilf,"  the  recol- 
lection of  which,  so  III, in  v  ^r.irs  after,  at 
the  close  of  a  Ions  ^'('--  '"i''''l  St  John 
to  speak  of  his  own  tliwiiel  as  a  mere 
xkcleton  sketch  of  the  life  of  hiu  Master. 
Certainly,  if  in  many  respects  we 
have  lost  by  the  inacciiTatP  and  redon- 
daiit  edition  of  Er;iHniiis  mid  Stephena, 
in  other  ret^pecta  wc  have  jiuined ;  for 
a  Testament  withmit  tho  story  of  tUe 
woman  taken  in  ailultery,  and  withotit 
tho  other  gracious  words  just  quoted, 
WOAild  be  rohlied  of  some  of  its  most 
precious  gems,  cvon  thouj{h  it  be  the 
fact  that  those  gems  did  not  form 
a  part  of  the  Gospels  as  they  left  the 
hands  of  tlicir  authors. 

The  longest  of  the  interpolations  in 
the  (inspcl^,  and  tlie  only  one  wliich 
remains  to  be  noticed,  is  the  conclu- 
sion of  St.  Mark,  in  which  the  verses 
from  verse  9  to  the  end  of  the  chapter, 
though  a  very  ancient  addition,  are  not 
found  in  the  oldest  copies,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  accepted  a.s  from  tlio  hand  of 
the  Evangelist.  But  this  passage  is  of 
a  very  dilfiirent  nature  from  those  just 
noticed,  and  of  secondary  interest ;  and 
it:*  loss  would  be  of  far  less  moment 
than  theirs — since  while  in  one  portion 
it  is  a  mere  risintie  of  the  narratives  of 
ihe  other  Gospels,  in  another  it  breathes 
a  far  less  Christian  spirit  than  that  which 
distinguishes  them. 

My  examination,  which  I  now  bring 
to  a  conclusion,  lias  been  done  only  in 
the  roughest  and  most  imperfect  manner, 


and  must  be  taken  as  the  work  of  a 
mere  layman,  anxious  only  to  excite 
others  to  acquaintance  with  that  which 
ho  has  himself  found  bo  attractiva 
and  useful.  I  have  confined  myself  to 
the  Gospels ;  but  the  Acts,  Eptstlae, 
and  Keviilation,  though  perhaps  leas 
exiiuisitely  interesting,  will  be  found 
haiilly  less  fruitful  than  tlie  Gospels. 
And  in  the  Gospels  I  have  dealt  with 
the  redundances  only.  The  questions 
of  the  d^e  and  authority  of  the  tbiee 
copies  adduced  are  so  fully  and  authori- 
tatively treated  in  the  clear  and  interest- 
ing  preface  which  Professor  Tiscbendorf 
has  prelixed  to  the  volume,  as  to  render 
any  further  remarks  on  those  beads 
unnecessary. 

Any  one  who  will  take  this  Testament 
of  Baron  Tauchnitz's,  and  will  mark  oat 
with  a  pencil  the  passages  specified  in  the 
notes  as  omitted  in  the  three  MSS.  or  in 
two  of  them,  will  ha  astonished  at  tha 
alterations  in  the  face  of  those  familiax 
pages.  And  if  at  first  the  phrases  often 
spi'm  lialdiT  and  the  Bi'nfcnreis  less 
tliLcnt  and  abrupter  than  before,  he  will 
find  these  defiL-iencies  made  up  for  by 
greater  life  and  greater  reality,  and  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he 
Inm  come  uuicli  closer  to  the  original 
condition  of  a  diwtiment  which  all  must 
desire  to  possess  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
its  original  form,  and  has  caught  a 
trifle  Ie*8  faintly  the  echoes  of  that 
divine  voice,  for  the  tones  of  which  men 
were  never  more  eagerly  listening  than 
they  are  now. 

Tho  only  suggestion  that  occurs  to 
me  fur  the  impnivcinent  of  this  pretty 
little  volume  is  tliat  some  means  should 
1h!  taken  of  showing  in  the  verses  them- 
selves the  alterations  indicated  in  the 
noti's.  Without  this  it  will  never  pro- 
duce its  full  effect.  But  when  so  done 
— as  any  one  may  try  for  himself  with  a 
penial — the  effect  is  most  unexiiected. 

Tlie    redundances    might    he    shown 

without  difficulty,  and  the  other  kinds 

of  alteration  miglit  be  indicated,  at  least 

where  they  are  of  material  importance. 

G,  Gbovh. 
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ESTELLE  RUSSELL. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

IN  WHICH  THERE  IS  NO  LOVE  LOST. 

Sir  Louis  had  ^one  to  his  mother  the 
morning  after  the  dinner-party,  as  she 
sat  with  her  book  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  had  briefly  informed  her  of  his  en- 
gagement to  Miss  Julia  Maurice.  Even 
as  he  spoke  the  words,  a  pang  shot 
through  his  heart  at  the  remembrance 
of  the  time,  so  near  and  yet  so  infi- 
aiitely  far  away,  when  he  had  waited, 
counting  the  days,  till  he  could  tell  his 
mother  of  his  love  for  Estelle  Russell,  and 
ask  that  she  would  take  her  to  her  heart 
and  give  the  tenderness  and  sympathy 
denied  them  by  Estelle's  own  mother. 
But  he  put  that  remembrance  sternly 
away  from  him.  Since  yesterday  a  new 
claim  had  arisen — strangely  enough,  un- 
expectedly enough — a  claim  that  most 
men,  perhaps,  would  have  shaken  off 
more  or  less  rudely  ;  but  a  claim  that, 
once  admitted,  brought  with  it  a  very 
clear  duty.  Sir  Louis,  ignorant  of 
women's  ways — of  their  little  hates, 
their  little  loves,  their  little  trickeries — 
judging  them  all  by  that  embodiment  of 
his  ideal,  Estelle,  and  remembering  her 
maidenly,  shrinking  delicacy,  felt  only 
the  profoundest  pity  for  Julia  in  her 
self-abandonment. 

"  How  terribly  she  must  have  suffered 
before  she  could  speak  as  she  did  !"  was 
his  thought,  as  he  recalled  the  scene  in 
the  billiard-room  the  night  before. 

This  was  how  Mrs.  Vivian  had  taken 
the  news :  "  Any  one  that  you  love 
will  be  welcome  to  me,  my  son,"  she 
5a id,  after  a  pause ;  during  which  Sir 
Louis  had  twice  walked  the  length  of 
the  drawing-room,  wishing  that  the 
silence  would  break. 

"Thank  you,  mother."  He  could 
not  say  that  he  loved  Julia ;  not  yet. 
He  said,  "  You  may  be  quite  sui'e  that 
she  loves  me.     I  am  very  sure  of  that 


myself,  else "  and  then  he  walked 

up  and  down  again. 

Mrs.  Vivian  bent  her  head  over  her 
book,  and  tried  to  read  from  where  she 
had  left  off;  a  hard  matter,  poor  woman, 
with  the  words  dancing  up  and  down 
the  page.  She  could  think  of  nothing 
except  Julia's  unsuitability  and  her 
son's  rashness.  He,  even  he,  the  wise 
man,  had  been  led  away  by  a  pretty 
face.  "  Just  as  bad  as  King  Solomon, 
every  bit,"  she  thought,  sighing  bitterly. 
Well,  this  was  one  of  the  mysterious 
ways  of  Providence,  and  she  must  bow 
to  it ;  and  only  venture  to  pray  that,  if 
it  were  not  the  right  thing,  it  might  yet 
be  averted. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  don't  like  it,  dear 
mother,"  said  he,  stopping  in  his  walk. 

**  My  dear,  it  has  taken  me  by  sur- 
prise, and  that  is  the  truth.  But  as 
long  as  your  happiness  is  secured,  you 
know,  Louis,  that  nothing  can  be  want- 
ing to  mine.  Now  you  have  told  me  of 
this — this  engagement,  I  had  better  say 
what  I  always  intended  to  say  as  soon 
as  I  knew  you  were  going  to  marry.  I 
should  like  to  go  back  to  Dorking  to 
live,  and '* 

'*  Mother!"  He  knelt  down  before 
her,  and  took  her  hands  in  his.  "Mother! 
after  all  that  has  come  and  gone,  to  talk 
of  leaving  me  I  No\  May  I  never 
enjoy  a  day  in  this  house  if  it  ceases  to 
shelter  you!" 

"Dear,  I  know  you  mean  what  you 
say ;  but  you  will  find — or  your  bride 
will  find — me  in  the  way  when  she 
comes  home.  And — who  knows  ? — she 
may  be  jealous  of  our  love  for  each 
other.  Nay,  it  is  best  as  I  said,  my 
son." 

"  I  will  not  have  it ! "  he  exclaimed. 
"  No  wife  of  mine  shall  turn  my  mother 
out.  If  you  don't  want  to  make  me 
utterly  miserable,  you  will  never  allude 
to  this  again." 

"  I  will  not,"  she  said,  feeling  to  her 
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Tory  lieai'fs  cnrn  tliut  .slu'  liiiil  tlie  cliief 
place  ill  liifi  yrt,  iiL  ^|.iln  nf  tbe  white 
una  Iiiuk  l.ir:i'uly  iit.  llMlliill. 

lliG  Duiln'is  l)n«-:i;;(-r'a  C'liristmaa 
recRptioiis  wei'ft  iLot  eulivcucil  liy  Sir 
Lonis's  jireaeiico,  Mrs.  Vivian  hod 
hojioil  jiiiiulj  I'rdin  Lliis  visit,  and  her 
Bioi'tilicatiiiii  was  extivme  wLoa  she 
ijund  that  Jiilia'BCiitrfiitie.-i  had  won  on 
her  sou  to  stay  ovw  Clirislmua  at  Vivian 
Court  instead.  S>ie  took  ly.m  not  to 
hint  t(i  lier  Grate  tlint  In.!  vi';is  engaged, 
hut  laid  great  atre.-ii  i>u  lur  own  dia- 
appointmeiit  at  not  .-1.1  iii^  Lady  FIo- 
reiite.  For  there  wii:^  im  kiiuwing  what 
miyht  happi'ii  vet  Klir  had  spied 
Julia  lukii  li  ^tis  t  111  i  andsome 
Boldicr  oLi  iin  h  111  ttmpletely 
at  h  iiiL  it  lilt,  li  11  M  was  euro 
there  nas  an  u  1  t  I  l,  of  some 
sort  t)<.hn.tii  Iheu  1  1  1  I  It  incensed 
at  Loui      lliiili  1  1      t  UiL  eame 

timp  bl  T  It  happen 


0  prt\ 


fehel     i 

ing  th.  1       1    I   11  ]  tilt" 

but  ihewjM  furci  1  tocmfeos — whtn  she 
e\ammel  the  m lyulitent  Bnisiels  \li1 
and  dii-  dud  the  white  Ca--hmcre 
sill"]  tthiih,  it  hei  sons  ntiueiit,  ••ho 
hid  uki<  1  la  a  jiit-sent  fiuiu  hcrbell  to 
the  hiidt — til  it  it  wa-*  SLarccly  prolahlo 
an>  w  uiin  with  tjca  mlurhcadwould 
exdnii^B  llii,  L  and  tlmi  icci.'-si  riLS  f  r 
Un.  mide-t  attrre  lji.c.ouiii  ^  tin.  Liide  of 
a  poor  jiiilitiiy  m  \n 

Jknnwhil)^,  LouiaieiouHLd  hiousml 
kindnesh  for  her  Scuctlj  idiy  paswd 
fkilhout  hia  teatifjiti,,  m  suii  e  nilLnt 
way  that  tin.  was  not  to  he  put  acide  to 
make  wn\  for  tlie  new-couiei.  lie  had 
said  iiiot^t  plainly  to  Julia  that  his 
niothi-r's  home  would  always  be  at  the 
Court.  Julia  had  aet^uitsucd — very 
sweelly  and  niueei'ully,  sJ,e  thought ;  but 
net  80  Mrs.  Vivian.  Had  she  had  nioro 
spirit  or  more  moans  she  uiight  possibly 
hiive  made  herself  a  home  elsewhere ; 
as  it  was,  she  only  insisted  on  elian<,'ing 
her  rooms  to  a  comer  of  the  lioune 
where  she  need  not  interfere,  eitlier  in 
her  ceniing.s  in  or  };"iiigK  out,  with  the 
new  iiiistieps.  Thi'ie  was  a  dmr  of 
comnuiiui.-;itioi:,  in  Li-e  Louis  ivislifd  to 


make  her  a  visit ;  and  thna  they  wxnild 
he  quite  independent,  and  in  no  danger 
of  giving  annoyance  on  either  side.  Her 
son  looked  gloomy  and  doubtful  when 
this  arrangement  was  first  discussed, 
and  wae  only  reasEnred  by  her  insisting 
that  she  was  consulting  her  own  com- 
fort entirely.  But  not  all  Julia's  self- 
control  couid  keep  her  disap probation 
&om  showing  itself  in  her  face  when 
the  Baronet  told  her  of  his  mother'ft- 
intention.  Mnt.  Vivian  had  chosen  the 
room  Julia  liked  best  in  all  the  bouse — 
the  little  breakfasi-room,  with  the 
fernery — for  her  drawing-room,  and  Sir- 
Louis  was  going  to  have  it  fitted  u^ 
anew  fjjr  her. 

"  Your  mother  does  not  like  me ;  she 
wants  to  keep  out  of  my  way,"  she 
exclaimed  hastily. 

"Jly  dear  child  !"  he  returned,  taking 
her  hand,  very  gravely,  "  I  trust  Joii 
will  never  say  that  again.  It  vrould 
give  me  the  deepest  pain  to  think  that 
there  were  any  feeling  besides  love  and 
respect  bchii-eii  you  and  my  mollier." 

She  was  subdued  for  a  moment  by 
his  gravity.  Ho  was  really  hurt  by  her 
speech,  and  showed  it  by  his  look  and 
manner.  It  wnulil  not  ilo,  she  felt,  to 
repeat  the  experiment,  She  must  waive 
a  great  deal  till  her  one  point  was  gained. 
Afterwards,  let  Jlr.^.  Vivian  look  to  it. 
Shu  did  not  know  which  was  most  gall- 
ing, the  liaruiiet's  ab:;urd  devotion  to 
his  mother,  which  he  expected  her  to- 
share  and  understand,  or  his  demeanour 
towards  herself — respectful,  protecting  ; 
aiiylhinj!  hut  lover-Ukc.  If  ho  had 
only  condescended  to  t*ilk  nonsense  once 
in  a  way,  it  would  liave  been  beai'ahle, 
ISut  his  convei'sation  was  crammed  lull 
of  common  sense  in  one  shape  or  another; 
hard,  dry,  uninteresting  facts — philo- 
logical, geological,  or  otherwise.  His 
very  poetrj',  if  poetry  it  could  be  called, 
was  harder  of  digestion  tliau  brickbat?. 
He  told  her  that  Byron  was  only  fit  for 
girls  and  boys,  and  brou;;ht  her  little 
books,  red  and  green,  containing  poems 
by  a  man  of  the  present  day ;  fr^- 
ments  whose  verj'  titles  were  beyond 
her  underatandiiig,  not  to  spoak  of  the 
sulijcct-matter,  on  which  there  was  not 
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the  most  distant  glimmer  of  light  to  her 
mental  vision.  A  curious  way  of  woo- 
ing, truly,  and  one  which  made  her  hate 
and  abjure  all  books,  the  books  of 
the  Vivian  Court  library  especially; 
while  he,  when  her  attention  flagged, 
would  put  the  volume  back  in  his 
pocket,  saying  complacently,  "Ah,  you 
will  understand  by  and  by." 

It  was  the  night  before  the  wedding, 
and  LIrs.  Maurice  was  already  in  a 
state  of  incipient  hysterics  because  she 
felt  sure  she  should  do  something  wrong, 
either  at  church  or  at  the  breakfast, 
and  the  cold  pavement  would  certainly 
give  her  her  death  of  rheumatism.  The 
Admiral  observed  that  Sir  Louis  had 
had  an  extra  stove  put  in,  and  that 
carpets  and  matting  had  been  laid 
down;  but  she  had  taken  up  the  idea 
of  catching  cold  in  church,  and  could 
not  abandon  it  easily. 

"  You're  much  more  likely  to  suffer 
from  the  heat,"  said  her  husband. 
"And,  as  for  that,  why,  you  can  stay  at 
home  if  you  like." 

Whereupon  Mrs.  Maurice  burst  into 
tears,  and  demanded  what  she  had  said 
or  done  to  deserve  that.  She  should  go 
if  she  had  to  be  carried.  See  the  last 
of  her  dear  daughter  she  would,  if  she 
were  laid  up  till  next  spring  for  it 
"  You  seem  glad  to  get  rid  of  her,"  she 
whimpered,  "  and  I  daresay  she  will  be 
glad  to  go,  for  it  has  been  very  dull  for 
her,  my  being  so  laid  up  this  winter 
and  not  able  to  take  her  about  so  much 
as  usual ;  but  she'll  find  out  by  and  by 
that  a  mother  is  better  than  a  mother- 
in-law  when  all's  said  and  done." 

"  Humbug  !  "  ejaculated  the  Ad- 
miral. 

"  Not  but  what  Mrs.  Vivian  has  been 
most  kind,  I  will  say  that,"  she  went 
on,  wiping  her  eyes.  "  It  was  a  great 
save  to  us,  you  know,  her  giving  the 
wedding-dress ;  and  it  is  far  handsomer 
than  we  could  have  afforded.  And  she 
has  been  most  attentive  to  me,  too,  my 
dear.  Only  yesterday  she  sent  me  down 
a  great  bottle  of  liniment  and  a  new 
book.  It  is  a  very  nice  book  too,  only 
it  makes  my  head  ache  to  look  at  the 
title.     It  is  all  about  beasts  and  horns 


and  images,   and  the  slaying  of  the 
witnesses." 

At  this  point  of  his  wife's  chatter,  the 
Admiral,  finding  he  had  had  as  much  a& 
he  could  stand  for  the  time,  abruptly 
walked  off  to  his  study,  and  sent  for 
Wallis,  to  worry  him  with  a  few  more 
last  orders  touching  the  breakfast. 

Julia's  boxes  stood  in  the  hall,  corded 
and  labelled ;  and,  having  nothing  more 
to  think  of  now,  she  turned  into  Hen- 
rietta's parlour  for  a  moment's  rest,  and 
a  few  last  words.  She  felt  bound  to- 
Henrietta ;  for  the  latter,  on  hearing  the 
sum  the  Admiral  had  named  for  the 
wedding  outfit,  had  said  quietly : 

"  That  is  as  much  as  dear  Papa  can 
afford,  no  doubt ;  but  I  should  like  to- 
make  it  a  little  more.  You  must  take  my 
Christmas  quarter's  allowance,  Julia." 

For  very  shame  Julia  had  hesitated. 
But  Henrietta  had  insisted.  "  You  are^ 
thinking  about  my  poor  people,  I  know. 
But  I  have  some  of  my  ^Michaelmas 
money  left,  and  dear  Jack  put  five  poimds 
into  my  poor-box  when  he  came  down." 
And  she  pressed  her  gift  into  her  sister'» 
hand. 

Julia  had  taken  it,  and  paid  her  old 
dressmaker's  biU,  vowing  to  herself  never 
so  long  as  she  lived  to  be  in  debt  again 
on  any  pretext. whatever. 

"  1  am  glad  you  came  in,"  said  Hen- 
rietta, "  I  have  got  a  keepsake  for  you." 
She  held  up  a  book  in  antique  binding, 
with  clasps.  "It  is  a  book  that  I  am 
fond  o^  and  that  I  hope  you  will  like 
too,  for  my  sake.  I  shall  not  see  you 
alone  to-morrow,  so  I  must  say  what  I 
wish  now.  I  do  hope  that  you  may  be- 
a  happy,  happy  wife,  and  that  your  home- 
may  be  a  peaceful  one.  I  think  ^Irs^ 
Vivian  will  be  very  fond  of  you  if  you 
will  let  her.  She  is  a  little  peculiar, 
perhaps,  but  she  is  a  truly  pious  woman,, 
and  she  dotes  on  her  son." 

"  I  dare  say  we  shall  do  well  enough,"" 
said  Julia ;  "  she  won't  interfere,  you 
know,  as  she  has  a  suite  of  rooms  to  her- 
self." Her  private  opinion  thereon  was- 
not  for  Henrietta. 

"  So  she  said.  It  is  best  so,  doubt- 
less. Dear  Ju,  it  must  be  a  comfort  to 
you  to  think  that  Papa  consented  fron^ 
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le.  So 
over,  thank 
■vith  a  Bigh. 
at  ]ii^r  lister's 
L^iTiiittd  that, 
iiin,  slic  loved 
■  :  .  L-oiihur 
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liy  aiid  by,  Jli>.  .Manrice'a 
*  beard  in  a  ilisiiuit  jias^age,  in- 
luenilously  tbr  -hili.i.  She  tobb 
lid  bade  lier  sister  pjood-night. 
Don't  let  Mamma  come  bothei- 
I  want  to  keep  fi'eah  for  to- 
I  shall  slip  round  by  the  back 
good-bye." 
Of  course  I  know  it's  a  goody  book," 
ibe  thought,  as  slie  stole  tip  to  her  room 
in  the  dark.  She  stopped  at  her  door, 
:iad  list<;ncd  to  Ihe  sounds  of  mirth  float- 
ing upwards  from  the  drawing-room. 
Hiss  IJrydges  was  away  for  her  liolidays, 
:md  all  tbe  girls  wer  f  1  M  tl 
etnanci]Kitcd  from  the  1  1  oo  f  th 
time  being.     Lizzy's  ro      1  ^1     t 

Tbere  was   evidently  [   ssa        f 

words  Ijetwcen  Iicr  an  1  H    b    t 

Julia  leantid  over  tl      1    1    t     i  I 

stniined  bor  ears  to  e  t  1  tl  ]  j  t  f 
what  he  was  saying.     S!      k  t 

no  good,  but  she  could  1 1  Ij  1  -J?lf 
llerliert'svoicehadaw  t    ff  t 

Ibr  h.'r.  She  had  ref  1  1  I  It 
slio  eould  not  bear  t  h       ttu  t 

constantly  directed  to  L  SI  11 

not  have  minded  it  s  1  if    b    1    d 

Ix'cn  already  married      L  t    t     as 
refineuient  of  cruelty        1      j     t  to     t 
ju  such  a  manner  dun  t,  1  g'  >,  m     t 

Khe  was  not  propareil  1  h    m  It 

and  had  found  it  impossilile  to  bear  it 
with  c(|uaiiimity.  She  had  cxjiected  hint 
to  lie  sad  and  subdued;  tliankful,  even 


as  it  was,  for  a  kind  word  or  look  from 
Ler ;  instead  of  this  ostentatious  flirta- 
tion with  Lizzy.  As  for  Lizzy,  when 
taxed  with  want  of  sisterly  consideration, 
she  had  replied  hotly  that  she  was  only 
acting  as  Julia  had  su"  f  Ivl  when  first 
she  was  aware  of  llcilien's  being  in 
England.  So  fibe  hud  tu  bear  it,  and  it 
had  been  gall  and  wormwood  to  her. 

She  sighed  deeply,  as  she  turned  into 
her  room,  thinking  what  a  sorry  contrast 
Sir  Louis's  figure  ivoiild  make  to  Her- 
bert's, at  church,  on  the  morrow.  Sir 
Louis,  stooping,  slow,  and  absent ;  Her- 
bert, finely  proportioned,  lithe,  and  giace- 
fal,  with  his  magniticent  blue  eyee  and 
lovely  hands.  The  sight  of  some  of  the 
■wedding  paraphernalia  soothed  the  rant- 
ling  in  some  degree.  The  lace  and  fur  and 
■velvet  which  went  to  compose  the  traveil- 
ling  dress  she  knew  must  represent  nearly 
a  fourth  of  Herbert's  mcome.  This  was 
certainly  a  soothing  reflection.  "  I  di^*t 
know  1  had  so  much  sentiment  left  in 
me,"  she  muttered,  as  she  folded  aWKy 
lln-  bnniipt  and  mantle  into  the  Wiirdrobe. 
"  What  a  fool  I  am  !  The  game  is  well 
worth  the  candle." 

Henrietta's  present  hiy  on  the  table. 
She  took  it  up,  yawning,  and,  sitting 
down  by  the  hre,  began  slowly  to  un- 
dress. 

"  Yes,  the  game  is  worth  the  candle. 
H  ■  nice  it  will  look  in  the  papers,  next 
sc  on,  '  Lady  Vivian,  presented,  on  her 
m  riage,  by  the  Duchess  of  So-and-so.' 
1 11  make  tluit  old  woman  do  it,  whose 

1}  daughter  his  mother  wanted  him  to 
m    ry.     Let's  see  this  goody  book." 

Just  what  one  might  expect  of 
II  ,"  she  .soliloquised.  It  was  a  copy 
f    Jeremy     Taylor's     Golden     Grove. 

Vt  cU,  she  might  just  as  well  have  got 
m    a  card-case,  or  a  box  of  perfumes,  or 

J  wel  stand.  However,  it's  the  proper 
tb    g  to  have  goody  books  in  one's  room, 

1  this  will  look  very  pretty  on  the 

1. 1  Ic."     She  turned  the  leaves  over  and 

mined  the  markers,  which  were  heavy 

tb  gold  embroidery,  her  sister's  handi- 
w    k. 

She  turned  to  the  light,  and  began  at 
the  top  of  one  page  which  Henrietta  had 
marked  with  jicncil.     It  was  the  Prayer 
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for  a  Maiden  before  Marriage,  The 
absurdity  of  Henrietta's  marking  that 
for  her,  she  thought,  as  she  ran  her  eye 
over  the  page,  turning  up  her  lip  at  the 
quaint  phraseology  : — "  Bless  that  dear 
"  person  whom  Thou  hast  chosen  to  be 
"  my  husband  ;  let  his  life  bo  long  and 
*'  blessed,  comfortable  and  holy,  and  let 
*'  me  also  become  a  great  blessing  and 
"  comfort  unto  him ;  a  sharer  in  all  his 
"  joy 81  ^  refreshment  in  all  his  sorrows, 
"  a  meet  helper  for  him  in  all  accidents 
*'  and  chances  of  the  world.  Make  me 
"  amiable  for  ever  in  his  eyes,  and  very 
**  dear  to  him.  Unite  his  heart  to  me 
"  in  the  dearest  union  of  love  and  holi- 
'*  ness,  and  mine  to  him  in  all  sweetness 
"  and  charity  and  compliance." 

She  rose,  and  threw  the  book  from 
her  in  anger, 

"  What  a  fool  that  Henrietta  is  !  And 
what  a  fool  I  am,  to  care  for  such  old- 
fashioned  stuff ! " 

The  children  and  Lizzy  were  all 
scampering  up  the  stairs,  and  Herbert's 
voice  could  be  heard  above  their  laughter 
calling  upon  Lizzy  to  come  down.  Not 
unless  he  gave  her  ribbon  back,  she 
answered,  laughing.  Julia  ran  to  her 
door  and  bolted  it,  just  as  her  sister 
knocked  for  admittance.  She  gave  no 
answer,  and  Lizzy  presently  went  away. 

'^  Oh  I "  she  thought,  as  she  laid  her 
face  on  the  pillow  to  stifle  the  sobs  that 
would  rise  in  spite  of  her  resolve,  "if 
it  could  have  been  I  Oh !  if  Herbert 
hadn't  been  so  poor,  or  if  he  had  but 
stayed  away,  I  wouldn't  mind  so  much ! 
1£  I  could  but  sleep  away  to-morrow ! " 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

IN  WHICH  MADAME  MAKES  A  PINCUSHION 
OF   HER   DAUGHTBR-IN-LAW. 

Raymond  managed  to  see  his  old  father, 
and  to  look  after  the  steward  and  game- 
keepers and  other  people  employed  on 
the  estate,  by  going  down  into  Langue- 
doc  during  his  mother's  yearly  visit  to 
Frohsdorf.  M.  de  Montaigu  would  in- 
quire eagerly  after  Estelle  and  the  child, 
and  declare  his  intention  of  accompany- 
ing Raymond  back  to  Paris.    But  when 


the  time  came,  his  courage  always  failed 
him.  The  idea  of  being  suddenly  taken 
ill,  and  being  deprived  of  the  spiritual 
offices  of  his  accustomed  director,  out- 
balanced the  anticipated  pleasure  of  em- 
bracing his  daughter-in-law  and  his 
grandchild,  and  consequently  Raymond 
always  returned  alone. 

Four  years  glided  away  almost  im- 
perceptibly for  Estelle, — only  her  boy's 
successive  birthdays  marked  the  lapse  of 
time.  He  was  a  lovely  child,  with  his 
father^s  southern  complexion,  and  his 
mother's  liquid  grey  eyes ;  a  clever, 
saucy,  impetuous  darling,  adored  and 
spoilt  equally  by  both  his  parents. 
Estelle's  letters  to  her  mother  and  to  M. 
de  Montaigu  were  filled  with  his  sayings 
and  doings.  Mrs.  Russell's  only  depar- 
ture from  her  system  of  non-intervention 
consisted  in  the  inquiry — made  at  the 
beginning  of  every  winter — as  to  whether 
Estelle  made  him  wear  lamb's-wool  socks. 
M.  de  Montaigu  used  to  make  the  Abb6 
read  him  over  the  passages  relating  to 
his  grandson's  beauty  and  cleverness, 
till  he  had  the  words  almost  by  heart. 
Madame,  if  she  happened  to  enter  the 
room,  would  stop  and  listen  for  a  moment, 
and  then  give  a  contemptuous  sniff  and 
walk  away,  saying,  "I  don't  believe  a 
word  of  it." 

The  summer  was  coming  on,  and  Ray- 
mond was  making  arrangements  for 
taking  his  wife  to  England,  to  visit  her 
mother  and  her  brother  Harry,  who  had 
just  returned  from  the  coast  of  Africa, 
when  they  were  surprised  by  an  un- 
expected visit  from  the  Abb^  d'Eyrieu, 
who,  to  Estelle's  still  greater  surprise, 
gave  her  a  letter  from  her  mother-in-law, 
containing  an  invitation  to  the  chateau. 

Now  Madame  de  Montaigu  might  just 
as  well  have  sent  this  letter  by  post. 
But  it  probably  appeared  to  her  that  it 
would  make  it  of  more  importance — give 
it  the  air  of  being  a  diplomatic  missive, 
in  short — if  she  confided  it  to  the  Abb^. 

Estelle  read  it,  and  gave  it  to  her  hus- 
band. He  read  it  in  his  turn,  and,  pass- 
ing it  to  the  Ahb6,  desired  his  candid 
opinion  of  it. 

D'Eyrieu  replied  that  without  a  doubt 
M.  de  Montaigu  was  becoming  much 


that  your  mother  is  one  of  those  people 
who  cannot  confess  themselves  ever  to 
have  been  in  the  wrong.  Such  people 
are  especially  difficult  to  deal  with ; 
the  older,  the  worse.  However,  that 
^Madame  now  really  wishes  for  the  pre- 
sence of  Madame  Kaymond  my  coming 
here  will  sufficiently  testify.  I  am  es- 
pecially charged  to  endorse  the  wish 
expressed  in  her  letter." 

Estelle  looked  at  her  husband.  He 
appeared  to  hesitate.  '^  We  have  been 
very  comfortable  and  happy  ever  since 
we  have  lived  here,  M.  TAbb^,  and  I 
should  not  like  to  take  my  wife  back  to 
be  annoyed  in  the  way  she  was  formerly. 
You  see  my  mother's  letter  is  no  guarantee 
whatever  that  she  won't  interfere  or 
make  mischiel  I  shouldn't  mind  taking 
Estelle  down  when  she  was  gone  to 
Frohsdo4  but " 

"  My  impression  is,  that  M.  le  Comte 
H^y  not  be  alive  then,"  said  D'Eyrieu. 

'*  la  that  case,"  said  Eaymond,  "  I, 
at  least,  ought  to  be  there  now." 

He  was  haK  inclined  to  return  with 
the  Abb6,  and  send  for  his  wife  and 
child,  if  his  father^s  state  did  not  alter. 
Estelle  endeavoured  to  remain  entirely 
passive  ;  it  was  not  for  her  to  bias  him 
in  a  matter  like  this.  But  D'Evrieu 
took  advantage  of  one  moment  when 
they  were  alone,  to  say  : 
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pay  his  respects  to  ^L  le  Comte,  and  to 
4Bhow  ofif  B6b& 

B^b^,  who  had  clung  to  the  old  ser- 
vant till  now,  rushed  to  his  mother,  and 
hid  his  face  in  her  dress.  The  Comte 
was  greatly  agitated;  he  embraced  his 
«on  and  daughter-in-law,  weeping  and 
trembling.  "  It  is  for  joy,  for  joy,  my 
childreu,"  he  cried.  "I  thought  I  should 
die  without  seeing  you  and  your  little 
one."  He  was  enraptured  with  his  grand- 
child's pretty  behaviour.  He  behaved 
better  than  Eaymond  did  at  that  age. 

llaymond  laughed.  "His  mother  has 
brought  him  up,  you  see,"  he  said. 

"Hey,  what?"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man. "  His  mother?  Yes,  of  course. 
And  has  brought  him  up  in  all  the 
sentiments  of  filial  respect,  as  well  as 
politeness ;  as  I  always  maintained, 
you  know,"  he  added,  turning  to  the 
Abb6.  Ho  grumbled  when  his  wife 
came  in  and  said  that  excitement  was 
bad  for  him,  and  that  Estelle  and  Ray- 
mond were  wanted  in  the  drawing-room. 
He  would  have  gone  to  see  B6b6  put  to 
bed  j  it  would  have  been  a  fete  for  him, 
he  said.  Madame  begged  for  Raymond's 
arm  back  to  the  drawing-room,  and 
Estelle  could  only  whisper  as  she  took 
her  leave,  that  Monsieur  should  be 
j)resent  at  B^b6's  going  to  bed  to-morrow 
instead. 

"  Yes,  yes ;  only  thou  must  not  say 
a  word,"  he  whispered  in  return,  shaking 
his  old  head  and  pointing  to  the  door. 
Just  then,  Estelle's  old  acquaintance, 
Hortense,  came  up,  with  a  repetition  of 
Madame's  msh.  Hortense  had  com- 
pletely thrown  off  her  convent  breeding, 
and  appeared  to  aim  by  her  dress  and 
manner  at  being  considered  a  leader  of 
fiushion.  ;M.  Adrien  was  invisible,  and 
she  did  not  seem  to  miss  him.  Estelle 
did  not  venture  to  inquire  after  him, 
but  Hortense  herself  obligingly  supplied 
all  lack  of  infonnation.  !^^.  Adrien 
had  gone  to  the  dogs  to  some  purpose 
at  last,  and  she  had  separated  from  him, 
and  had  placed  herself  under  Madame 
de  Montaigu's  protection.  !Madame  was 
tiresome  sometimes,  she  said,  with  a 
shnig  of  her  pretty  shoulders,  but  she 
was  able  to  go  more  into  society  when 


with  her  than  if  she  lived  alone.  "  And 
then,  you  know,  a  woman  in  my  position 
has  to  be  so  careful,"  she  said,  with 
another  pretty  shrug.  As  far  as  could 
be  seen,  she  liked  her  position  veij 
much ;  so  much,  that  before  the  evening 
was  over,  Estelle  thought  she  had  got  at 
the  meaning  of  the  Abb6's  odd  speech. 
She  felt  angry  with  him,  for  the  bare 
fact  of  his  making  it  seemed  to  imply  a 
doubt  of  Raymond.  The  absurdity  of 
such  a  doubt  was  evident  from  Ray- 
mond's own  estimation  of  Madame  Hor- 
tense. "I  wonder  at  my  mother  not 
keeping  that  affected  little  puss  in  order," 
he  said  emphatically,  when  Estelle  spoke 
of  her  after  the  evening  was  over. 

Madame  de  Montdgu,   whose   only 
happiness  was  in  a  crowd,  had  prepared 
such  a  round  of  dissipation  for   her 
daughter-in-law,  that  Estelle's  Paris  life, 
sufficiently  lively  for  Raymond's  French 
taste,  surdc  into  tameness  by  the  side 
of  it.     At  the  same  time  Madame  de- 
clared that  her  only  object  in  giving 
entertainments  was  to  prevent  Estelle 
from  feeling  dull     She  was  sensible, 
she  said,  that  after  Paris,  the  chateau 
had  indeed  few  attractions.    Estelle  in 
vain    declared   that   she    lived   compa- 
ratively a  very  quiet    life.      Madame 
only  opened  her  eyes,  and  looked  incre- 
dulous, and  Hortense  laughed,  and  said 
she  should  come  and  see;  which  was 
the  very  last  thing  Estelle  wished.    She 
did  not  like  Hortense.     She  was  always 
ready  to  talk  to  any  one  about  her 
husband's  ill-behaviour,  and  she  made 
no    secret  of   her  contempt  for   him. 
Another  thing  which  annoyed  Estelle 
was  her  want  of  love  for  children.     "  It 
is  as  Grandmamma  says,"  she  would  say, 
when   the  young    mother  would   slip 
away  from  the   drawing-room  to  visit 
B6be's  nursery,  "  you  spoil  him ;   and 
you  are  so  completely  wrapped  up  in 
him  that  you  don't  care  how  you  dress, 
or  how  you  look.    It  is  all  B6b^,  B6b6 ! 
You  would  dress  him  up  in  silver  and 
gold,  and  wear  sackcloth  yourself  with 
pleasure." 

Hortense  was  never  remarkable  for 
discretion,  Estelle  knew,  but  her  speeoh 
was  none  the  less  disagreeable  for  its 


thanked  iiaaven  sne  oaa  neitner  ausixuiu 
DOT  child  to  von;  her,  and  make  het 
grey-headed  before  her  time. 

If  the  perpetual  round  of  society 
cnuld  have  begun  and  ended  at  the 
chutoaa,  where  she  could  alvrays  slip 
away  anil  run  ujistaira  to  bcr  boy, 
Estolle  would  not  have  cared.  But  invi- 
tations began  to  pour  in  from  far  and 
near,  a  few  of  which  her  husband 
wished  to  accept,  and  others,  a  refusal 
of  which  would  have  offended  Madame. 
It  was  impossible  always  to  take  B6b6 
with  her,  and  when  she  came  back  she 
was  sure  to  hear  from  Lisett*  either 
that  his  grandpapa  had  been  giving  him 
too  many  sweetmeats,  or  that  be  had 
got  into  disgrace  with  his  grandmamma, 
who  made  a  bona  of  contention  of  the 
pet  name,  B^b<5,  and  chose  to  insist  on 
calling  him  Henri,  to  which  appellation 
he  ohatinately  refused  to  answer,  because 
his  "pretty  Mamma"  did  not  call  him 
by  it.  Besides  this,  Jfadame  had  taught 
him  to  Bay  the  Ave  Maria  at  night,  and 
had  reviled  her — ho  Lisette  expressed  it, 
in  her  anger  while  telling  it, — as  worse 
than  a  heathen  for  bringing  up  the 
child  bo.  Estello  kept  all  this  to  her- 
self. She  scarcely  saw  Raymond  alone 
now.     Ha  was  much  occupied  with  re- 
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He  said,  "  Have  you  any  real  objec- 
tion 1     I  see  none." 

"  But  it  is  for  a  Ti^eek.  How  are  you 
■to  spare  a  week,  Eajmond?  As  it  is, 
you  complain  of  your  work  being  dis- 
iurbed." 

"  I  know ;  but  I  never  expected 
aught  else  down  here.  And  a  week's 
jun  will  do  me  no  harm — nor  you.  You 
look  worried,  mignonne.  What  is  it  1 " 
he  asked,  drawing  her  towards  him. 

"Nothing,  nothing!"  she  replied, 
with  her  old  smila  It  was  true,  how- 
ever, that  she  was  worried ;  but  it  was 
useless  to  worry  Raymond  in  turn, 
with  what  he  could  not  stop.  It  was 
'Only  that  ever-recurring  mother-in-law's 
tongue.  Madame  had  just  been  reading 
her  the  old  lecture  on  her  stupid  fond- 
ness for  lier  child,  and  her  neglect  of 
social  duties. 

"Yes,  yes,  you  will  remember  my 
advice,  daughter-in-law,  when  it  is  too 
late.  You  will  repent  yourself  of  your 
seclusion,  when  you  find  your  son  grown 
up  and  tired  of  the  paternal  house ; 
when  you  have  daughters  to  marry,  who 
knows  ?  Ah !  then  you  will  think  of 
me  !  But  in  your  position,  with  the 
fortune  you  have,  it  is  too  absurd. 
People  allow  themselves  to  make  obser- 
vations on  your  dress.  Madame  de 
Luzarches  asked  me  whether  you  had 
given  yourself  up  to  religion " 

"  Raymond  never  says  these  things  to 
me ;  and  if  I  please  him  it  is  enough," 
Estelle  exclaimed,  out  of  patience.  All 
this  was  dpropos  of  a  dinner  that  Madame 
do  Luzarches  wished  to  give  in  the 
middle  of  August,  when  the  heat  was 
most  intense.  Estelle  had  simply  said 
she  hoped  it  would  not  be  a  large  party, 
as  the  De  Luzarches'  dining-room  was 
only  of  a  moderate  size.  She  wondered 
how  she  and  her  husband  had  miinaged 
to  bear  the  constant  interference  during 
the  first  two  years  of  their  married  life ; 
and  looked  forward  longingly  to  the 
autumn,  at  the  close  of  which  she  would 
have  Bebe  and  Raymond  quite  to  her- 
self again,  in  the  pleasant  house  at 
Paris. 

"  It  occurs  to  me  that  I  might  get  a 
£hot  at  an  tzarc^,"  said  he,  looking  up 
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firom  his  writing.  "De  Luzarches  told 
me  of  a  man  who  had  bagged  two  on 
the  Yignemale  this  season.  You  could 
stay  with  your  friend,  or  go  as  &r  aa 
Cauterets." 

"  How  am  I  to  manage  it  alii"  she  said. 
"  Madame  de  Luzarches  has  engaged  ns 
for  the  15th ;  Mathilde  wants  us  on 
the  16th;  she  does  not  say  a  word 
about  B6h6.  Indeed,  she  writes  that  I 
can  have  her  maid,  so  I  know  there  ia 
but  little  room  for  us.  Lisette  is  a  good 
creature,  but  still — to  leave  the  boy 
eight  whole  days " 

She  broke  down  quite.  "  He  will  be 
asking  for  *  pretty  Mamma,'  night  after 
night,  and  I  not  there  :  and  suppose  he 
were  ill — it  is  not  as  at  Paris,  where  one 
can  get  a  doctor  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Oh,  Raymond  ! " 

'*  My  love,  my  love,"  he  cried,  sooth' 
ing  her  gently.  Ho  was  greatly  surprised 
and  disturbed,  and  felt  sure  that  she 
must  be  ill  herself  to  give  way  to  such 
gloomy  fancies.  He  gave  her  eau-de- 
cologne  and  made  her  lie  down,  and 
darkened  the  room ;  and  then  put  away 
his  papers  and  went  to  order  a  physician 
to  be  sent  for.  Jean-Marie  was  saved  a 
hot  gallop  into  Toulouse,  for  the  doctor's 
cabriolet  was  at  the  door,  and  the  doctor 
was  closeted  with  M.  de  Montaigu.  Ray- 
mond walked  up  and  down  the  courts 
waiting  to  speak  to  him  as  soon  as  he 
came  out.  Madame  appeared  at  her 
bedroom  door,  and  he  asked  her  hastily 
when  the  visit  would  be  over. 

"  What  is  it  now  1 "  she  asked,  care- 
lessly. She  had  been  trying  on  a  new 
dress,  and  was  going  to  seek  Hortense  for 
the  benefit  of  her  opinion.  Raymond 
explained.  His  wife  was  nervous  ;  un- 
accountably so ;  and  he  must  have  advice 
for  her.  It  might  be  the  commencement 
of  a  fever.  She  promised  to  go  in  and 
speak  to  M.  Gard^re,  and  Raymond  went 
back  to  his  wife. 

Madame  presently  brought  up  M. 
Gard^re ;  not  before  she  had  given  him 
her  view  of  the  case,  though.  He  felt 
Madame  Raymond's  pulse,  coughed  por- 
tentously, and  ordered  her  an  infusion 
of  lime-flowers,  an  occasional  glass  of 
sugared   water  flavoured  with   orange- 
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can/'  she  said.  '^  Is  it  not  natural  he 
should  love  me  best)  Ah,  EHymond, 
if  she  had  loved  you  as  I  love  him,  she 
would  understand ;  she  would  not  be 
pained."  And,  forgetting  his  prohibition, 
she  caught  her  boy  up  in  her  arms  again. 

"  Incorrigible  ! "  Raymond  said,  smi- 
ling  nevertheless.  "But  to  return  to 
my  mother.  I  thought,  dear,  when  she 
was  speaking  to-day,  that  perhaps  it  was 
just  iHBcause  she  was  sorry  for  her  neglect 
of  me  in  my  childhood,  that  she  yearned 
so  for  our  boy's  love  now.  Dear,  my 
heart  is  sore,  even  now,  when  I  think  of 
all  the  love  I  might  have  had,  if  she  had 
been  like  you  :  of  all  I  missed,  because 
she  was — what  she  was.  Enough  !  Let 
us  not  visit  her  mistake  on  her,  now  she 
sees  it.  Let  her  have  the  chance  of 
making  herself  beloved  by  an  innocent 
chUd." 

Estelle  put  out  her  hand.  "Dear," 
she  said,  "  I  will  go  with  you  to  Arg^l^; 
and — and^Grandmamma  shall  take  care 
of  Boy  for  one  week." 

Madame  was  grimly  pleased  when 
her  son  told  her  of  Estelle's  concession. 
Eaymond  assured  her  his  wife  wished 
Beb6  to  love  her.  "  I  am  glad  to  hear 
it,'*  she  said.  One  week  was  a  mere 
nothing,  however.  If  they  would  stay 
at  Arg^lt^  or  Cauterets  for  six,  there 
would  be  some  chance  of  her  attaching 
the  child  to  herself.  Raymond  did  not 
choose  to  commit  himself  so  far; 
although,  as  she  put  it,  there  was 
Estelle's  health  to  be  benefited  by  the 
change,  which  was  no  small  consideration. 
One  thing,  however,  Madame  resolved 
to  accomplish  in  the  eight  days.  She 
would  do  away  with  the  absurd  appella- 
tion of  Be  be,  and  make  the  child  answer 
to  his  proper  name. 

Estelle  did  not  venture  to  give  a  hint 
as  to  the  management  of  her  boy  while 
she  was  away.  To  do  so  would  have 
raised  Madame's  wrath  too  high.  She 
had  to  content  herself  with  entreating 
his  grandfather  to  cease  from  supplying 
him  with  sweetmeats  till  she  came  back. 
M.  le  Comte  promised,  but  five  minutes 
after  his  hand  was  seeking  the  sweet- 
meat box  in  his  pocket.  "  Just  one 
sugar-plum,"  he    begged,   patting    the 


child's  head.  ^^Just  one.  And  ho 
likes  them  so  much."  Well,  M.  le 
Comte's  indiscriminate  administration 
of  sweets  was  better  than  Madame's 
alternate  spoiling  and  scolding,  and 
Hortense's  teasing,  of  the  poor  little 
mortal,  whose  boisterous  mirth  was  often 
turned  into  weeping,  followed  by  sum- 
mary banishment  from  the  drawing- 
room,  and  reflections  (not  unfrequentty 
uttered  in  his  hearing)  on  his  mother^ti 
bad  system  of  bringing  up. 

"  It  was  but  for  a  week,"  Estelle 
thought,  as  she  sat  under  Lisette's  hands 
in  preparation  for  Madame  de  Luzarches* 
dinner-party.  They  were  to  sleep  that 
night  in  Toulouse,  and  go  on  to  the 
mountains  before  daybreak  the  next 
day,  to  avoid  the  heat  Madame  came 
in  and  looked  her  over  from  head  to 
foot.  It  was  a  pleasure,  she  said,  to  see 
her  in  full  dress  ;  and  she  walked  round 
and  round,  giving  little  touches  to  the 
lace,  and  criticising  the  shade  of  the  silk, 
while  B^be  sat  quiet,  looking  very 
earnestly  and  wonderingly,  with  hia 
mother's  diamond  bracelets  hung  on  his 
arms. 

"  Now,"  whispered  Madame,  as  Estelle 
rose  in  the  full  splendour  of  diamonds 
and  Brussels  lace,  ''I  must  cany  the 
child  off,  or  he  will  be  wanting  to  go 

with  you,   and "     She   shook  her 

head  impressively. 

Beb^  heard,  and  threw  himself  down 
at  his  mother's  feet.  "  I  shall  go  with 
Mamma,"  he  said  sturdily,  catching  hold 
of  her  dress.  Lisette  screamed,  and 
wrung  her  hands.  "  The  lace  ! "  she 
cried,  "  that  I  gave  myself  so  much  pains 
to  get  up.  Alas !  What  terrible  infant ! 
Go  then,  my  jewel,  go  then.  Mamma 
will  come  back  quickly  to  thee." 

Madame  tried  her  harsh  voice  in 
blandishments.  "  Come  with  me,  little 
darling.  Grandmamma  has  beautiful 
diamonds,  beautiful  pictures,  in  her 
cabinet."  B6h6  only  shook  his  curly 
head.  "  None  so  beautiful  as  Mamma," 
he  said,  eyeing  his  grandmother  saucily. 

"  Behold  the  carriage  ! "  said  Lunette. 
Madame  was  out  of  all  patience.  Ther**. 
she  was,  embracing  her  boy  again,  an<l 
crumpling  all  the  trimming  an<l  flower* 
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silt'      (trititl,    "  iViauaillO    litrvci     1V.I/     ixtKj    ooj 

g  mhI  bye  to  him  !  "  And  she  would  have 
L  1  '  after  her  boy.  But  Raymond, 
L'l  iM(iii<^  at  his  watch,  said  there  was  no 
1::,.    to    lose,    she  could  say  good-bye 
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V  ,1.  II  slio  came  back,  and  he  was  hurry- 
iiij  liiT  downstairs  when  Li.««ette  rushed 

1)  f  »r<^  her  with  an  exclamation  of  horror 

t 
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the  crushed  state  of  the  trimming 
(loun  the  front  of  the  dress.  "Alas," 
slit'  cried,  while  her  nimble  fingers  effaced 
tlic  marks  of  Beb6*8  embrace,  "but  I 
en  trout  Madame  to  make  the  embrace- 
in  onts,  another  time,  before  she  is 
d  resided." 

Ivaymoud  laughed,  and  handed  his 
wife  downstairs.  "  I  think  Grand- 
mamma is  not  very  far  wrong  when  she 
says  you  spoil  him,"  and  then  he  added, 
looking  at  his  watch  again,  "I  do  wish, 
thou^di,  that  you  would  not  be  late. 
The  horses  will  be  in  a  lather." 

Some  married  women  are  so  accus- 
tom (»d  to  be  found  fault  with  by  their 
lords,  that  they  pay  no  more  attention 
to  the  marital  reproof  than  to  the  buzz- 
ing of  a  fl}'.  Estelle's  case  was  diflFerent. 
liaymond  was  almost  the  only  person 
who  never  did  find  fault  with  her.  She 
dared  not  trust  herself  to  speak.  She 
lay  back  in  the  carriage  and  put  1 
bououet  UD  to  her  face.     She   lo       u 
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extreme  benignity.  She  was  intensely 
anthropomorphic,  he  said  ;  it  was  the 
only  fault  he  had  to  find  with  her.  And 
yet,  he  thought,  he  would  not  have  her 
otherwise. 

**  This  God  of  yours,"  she  went  on, 
speaking  out  her  thoughts  boldly  for 
once,  for  her  boy's  sake,  "where  shall 
I  find  Him)  I  have  sat  and  listened 
for  hours  to  yon  and  your  literary  friends. 
I  liave  understood  a  little,  perhaps. 
Well,  you  talk  and  talk,  you  analyse, 
you  generalize,  and  He  seems  to  recede, 
farther  and  farther  ofif,  like  the  rainbow 
the  child  climbed  after.  A  very  grand  God 
— somewhere — but  quite  unget-at-able. 
Mystery,  uncertainty,  no  love.  I  should 
say,  perhaps,  a  crushing  Power " 

**  Just  so,"  Eaynioml  began. 

"  But  no  World- Father  ;  no  Father 
to  me  and  you.  Listen ! "  Her  face 
lit  up  with  a  sudden  glow  of  inRpiration. 
"  My  Raymond,  when  much  depressed, 
or  much  elated,  as  we  foolish  women  are 
sometimes — perhaps  without  great  cause 
for  either — He  draws  wonderfully  nigh. 
He  envelopes  us  with  His  presence,  if  I 
dare  so  to  speak ;  and  our  poor  souls 
commune  with  Him,  and  are  rested  and 
refreshed  in  some  mysterious  way,  just 
for  a  little  space." 

"  Sweet,  enthusiastic  little  wife  !  If  it 
were  but  true  1 "  But  he  dismissed  that 
if.  "  It  would  be  un philosophical,"  he 
said,  "to  deny  any  phenomena  because 
in  the  actual  state  of  our  knowledge  they 
are  inexplicable.  But  you  will  allow 
that  the  influence  of  imagination  in 
women  is  proverbial." 

That  was  true,  she  knew ;  and  again 
she  drooped  under  the  old  feeling  of  in- 
capacity and  ignorance.  And  yet — how 
could  that  be  a  delusion  which  enabled 
people  to  bear  pain  and  grief  which  else 
would  madden  them  1 

He  observed  that  faith  in  relics  had 
before  now  arrested  disease :  that  the 
will  stirred  thoroughly  into  action  had 
been  known  to  transcend  the  curative 
power  of  physic  or  physician.  He  added, 
*^  At  the  same  time,  I  admit  that  there 
is  something  awfully  grand  as  well  as 
poetical,  in  the  idea  of  the  direct  com- 
munion of  the   human  soul  with  the 


Deity,  the  Soul  of  the  Universe.  I  can- 
not say  that  at  some  future  time,  such 
may  not  be  the  normal  relation  of  every 
soul  to  its  Creator.  It  will  be  an  order 
of  things  infinitely  more  grand  than  in 
the  old  days,  when  men  went  blindly  to 
Him,  putting  the  names  of  saints  and 
martyrs  before  them,  because  they  were 
ashamed  to  look  Him  in  the  face,  having 
utterly  lost  all  true  sentiment  of  their 
own  dignity,  or  of  the  true  nature  of 
God.  It  such  a  sentiment  of  communion 
with  the  Unseen  were  to  come  upon  me 
unawares,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  I 
should  do  as  you  do,  Estelle ;  accept  it, 
and  give  myself  up  to  the  pleasure  of  it." 

"  Ah,  my  Raymond,  if  you  could ! 
Such  uiouients  are  so  good  and  pleasant. 
So  father-and-child-like." 

"  But  on  the  morrow,  very  likely  I 
should  be  as  self-dependent,  as  severely 
philosophical  as  ever." 

"And  what  then,  Raymond?  One 
cannot  have  festival  days  every  day,  you 
know.  And  surely,  to  feel  God  near 
but  once  in  a  lifetime,  is  a  grand  and 
glorious  thing." 

"  Yes,  mignonney  if  one  could  be  quite 
sure  that  it  was  God,  and  not  the 
creature  of  one's  own  imagination.  But 
to  return  to  the  boy.  You  know  I 
promised  to  leave  him  entirely  to  you 
for  some  time  yet;  only  I  don't  want 
to  have  to  undo  every  particle  of  your 
teaching  when  he  does  come  under  my 
care.  Therefore,  I  must  beg  you  to 
make  his  first  education  as  unbiassed 
as  possible;  that  is,  to  keep  clear  of 
dogmas." 

It  was  not  so  difficult  for  her  to 
promise  compliance  as  it  would  have 
been  when  first  she  married.  Anthro- 
pomorphite,  as  Raymond  called  her,  yet 
her  creed,  as  far  as  dogma  went,  was 
fast  becoming  assimilated  to  his — a  Great 
Perhaps.  She  had  remained  firmer  in 
her  own  faith,  it  may  be,  had  she  ad- 
mired and  loved  him  less.  But  as  he 
had  grown  older,  and  especially  since  he 
had  been  much  in  the  society  of  grave, 
sober  men,  most  of  whom  had  grown 
grey  in  the  pursuit  of  what  they  con- 
ceived to  be  the  truth,  there  had 
mingled  gradually  with  his  innate  auda- 


'_Te;iter  purity  in  nis  soui,  wuicu  snraiiK 
loni  (loini^  homage  by  lip  or  knee  to  an 
unknown  God,  than  in  the  souls  of  such 
ii^  hent  the  knee  and  muttered  the 
raver  because  of  the  good  that  was  to 
.  ( (  rno  thereby  to  themselves,  making 
*  K'ir  prayer  a  species  of  spiritual  traffic, 
.heir  J) raise  a  species  of  spiritual  gym- 
nastic 1 

1  inally,  if  innocence  of  life  and 
humbleness  of  heart,  and  a  burning 
love  for  truth,  promised  future  insight 
into  truth,  to  whom  should  that  insight 
be  given,  if  not  to  him,  who,  mean- 
while, shrank  from  no  depth  of  doubt  ? 
l.et  that  God,  who  knew  his  heart 
better  than  she  did,  be  judge. 

It  was  this  trust  in  Raymond's  future 

a- 

which  preserved  his  wife's  serenity  un- 
rufllcil  in  the  midst  of  the  discussions 
of  j)hilosophers  of  every  school.  Some 
she  heard  descanting  on  the  great  S  »ul 
of  the  Universe ;  others — Comtists  these 
— propounding  man's  only  want,  and 
future  worship,  to  be  the  glory  of 
woman ;  others,  proclaiming  the  iion- 
iiecesaity  of  any  God  or  any  worship, 
yet  shuddering,  in  spite  of  thems^^lves, 
at  the  idea  of  infinite  solitude,  which 
was  all  they  gained  thereby  :  Raymond 
listening  to  each  in  turn,  and  looking 
oacrerlv  for  thfi  cr«rmfl  nf  fmf.li  •  1>iat.1v 
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If  they  onlj  had  tlie  "boy  with  them, 
their  exi8teDce,for  the  time  being  at  least, 
would  be  perfect.  As  things  were,  she 
said,  they  would  have  to  postpone  their 
honeymoon  until  their  silver  wedding. 

"  Until  we  have  half  a  dozen  little 
incumbrances,"  ho  cried,  "  and  perhaps 
no  grandmammas  left  to  take  care  of 
Ihem  ?  No  !  Let  us  rather  make  use  of  . 
present  opportunities.  1  call  this,  honey- 
moon number  one.  Next  year  we  will 
devise  number  two.  Seest  thou,  it  can- 
not be  a  honeymoon,  unless  I  have  thee 
all  to  myself — to  myself.  Ah  !  If  we 
two  could  only  go  on  like  this,  for  ever 
•and  for  ever !  Dear,  dearer  far  than  on 
llie  day  I  called  thee  mine  !  Kinder  far, 
more  beautiful ! " 

Her  hand  sought  his  in  the  twilight. 
For  they  had  been  travelling  all  day, 
with  only  a  rest  during  the  hottest 
hours;  and  now  they  had  entered  the 
Jicart  of  the  mountains.  Lourdes,  with 
its  donjon  keep  standing  threateningly 
im  top  of  the  bare  rock,  lay  far  behind. 
They  were  passing  the  dismantled  tower 
of  Bidalos,  a  relic  of  feudal  times  and 
]>etty  warfare.  Far  before  them,  lay 
ihe  two  mountain  gorges:  that  of 
Outerets  to  the  right,  and  close  to  it 
on  the  left,  the  gorges  of  ling,  with  the 
black  mountain  of  Pierrefitte  boldly 
Mocking  up  the  way  to  its  fairyland 
of  snow- peaks.  The  twilij^ht  came 
down  fast,  tinging  rocks  and  slopes  and 
vivid  pasture  lands  with  quiet  grey. 
<)nly  for  one  moment  a  ray  of  the 
*^otting  sun  lingered  on  the  bom  of  the 
Pic  de  Viscos.  It  stood  like  a  pink 
i'loud  hovering  above  the  peaks;  then 
flied  away,  and  the  night-wind  suddenly 
rose  and  swept  downwards  from  the 
^'orges,  reviving  man  and  beast  with 
its  cooling  breath.  The  maize  in  the 
-•'ar  shook  and  the  bean-pods  flapped  to 


and  fro  as  it  passed  ;  the  vines  waved 
their  long  branches,  and  the  roses  lifted 
up  their  drooping  heads  and  drank  in 
the  subtle  moisture.  The  oxen  ceased 
their  lowing ;  the  cry  of  the  driver, 
the  arre,  that  had  resounded  far  and 
near  all  day  long,  ceased,  with  the  last 
tinkle  of  the  Angelus-bell  from  the 
steeple  of  the  highest  church  on  the 
mountain  side.  The  stars  shone  out 
from  the  depth  of  the  pure  sky.  The 
spirit  of  pecu^  brooded  over  the  valley. 
They  felt  it  was  good  to  be  there ;  the 
very  silence  blessed  them. 

**  If  it  could  only  be  thus,"  he  mur- 
mured, his  cheek  resting  on  hers — ^'if 
we  could  only  roll  on  thus,  for  ever  and 
for  ever ! " 

Without  the  anti-climax  that  awaited 
them  at  the  end  of  the  valley  %  "A  thou- 
sand times  yes,''  said  she.  And  then 
she  thought,  remembering  the  last  time 
she  had  passed  tlirough  the  valley. 
"  How  he  loves  me  I  How  I  wish  he 
were  my  first  love ;  for  I  do  love  him 
dearly,  dearly  1  Only,  if  he  were  my 
first  love,  perhaps  I  should  not  long 
quite  so  much — who  knows — to  have 
Boy  with  me.     Ah  !  my  Eaymond  \ " 

It  was  almost  pain  to  know  how 
deeply  he  loved  her.  She  felt  as  if 
she  never  should  be  able  quite  to 
fathom  it.  He  felt  no  pain,  she  knew. 
He  never  should.  And  it  was  only  at 
those  rare  moments  when  his  heart 
stood  thus  open  to  her,  showing  the  per- 
fect entirety  of  his  love,  that  she  was 
made  conscious  of  the  flaw  in  her  own. 
Oh,  that  little,  little  flaw!  Was  it 
worth  a  heartache  t  Was  it  not  better 
that  her  love  should  have  grown  thus, 
in  spite  of  the  flaw,  than  that  it  should 
have  cooled  from  its  first  glow  1  Yea 
Far  better,  she  told  herself  ;^iiince  of 
two  evils  one  naturally  chooses  the  least. 


To  he  continued. 


Dut  wriiten  wiin  a  peculiar  suggest! ve- 
ness  oi'  portraiture  that  rendered  it  a 
Honifwhat  puzzling  study  to    heads  of 
families.    The  plot  is  briefly  this :  Grace 
Leslie,  the    only  child    of   a  widowed 
mother,  is,  at  ten  years  old,  taken   to 
spend    a   month   among   a   gay  family 
named  Ward,  who  have  a  large  number 
of  exceedingly  strict  and  precise  cousins 
called    Duff.      Grace   chances,  in  con- 
versation about  an  intended  Christmas 
party  with  Mary  Anne  Duff,  to  suggest 
decorating  a  little  ante-room  with  paper 
flowers,  and  calling  it  a  Fairy  Bower; 
and  this  idea  is  taken  up  by  Mary  Anne, 
and  announced  as  her  own.     The  plan 
turns  out  a  success :  the  grown  people 
admire  it  extremely,  and  the  inventor 
is   called   for  and    crowned   Queen  of 
the  Fairy  Bower ;   Grace,  in  consterna- 
tion, and  half  incredulity  of  her  com- 
panicm's  baseness,  holding  back  while 
Mary  Anne,  in  a  sort  of  dull  compla- 
cency, accepts  the  triumph.     Suspicion 
that  all  is  not  right  arises,  but   lights 
upon  the  innocent  Grace,  and  finally  the 
whole  is  cleared  up  bj  her  godfather,  a 
sort  of  original,  who  comes  out  with 
downright   truths   in    the  Johnsonian 
style.    Ue  forces  a  confession  from  Mary 
Anne,  and  rectifies  the  injustice.     This 
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All  are  here  met  at  Hastings  for  a  month 
of  holiday,  and  in  a  like  manner  deve- 
lop their  several  characters.  Mary 
Anne  is,  perhaps,  the  cleverest  picture 
of  all,  with  her  outward  condemnation 
of  everything  fashionable  as  worldly, 
and  her  real  worship  of  money ;  her 
cauglit-up  phrases  and  genuine  selBsh- 
nes8,  her  conceit  and  power  of  availing 
herself  of  other  people's  service,  and 
altogether  the  thin  varnish  caught  from 
her  clever,  strong,  puritanical,  consistent 
sister  Constance,  laid  over  a  natural!}' 
slow  selfish  nature  ;  Constance  perfect 
np  to  her  own  standard  as  ever,  rigid 
and  tyrannical,  and  utterly  blind  to  all 
that  does  not  agree  with  her  precon- 
ceived ideas;  and  Fanny,  more  and 
more  alienated  from  her  family  by  their 
utter  want  of  sympathy  for  her  imagi- 
native nature,  which  runs  further  and 
further  into  sentiment  and  folly  for 
want  of  guidance.  While,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  cousins  Emily  and  Ellen 
Ward  have  grown  up,  the  one  into  a 
bright,  clever,  lively  woman,  the  other 
into  a  wise,  grave,  pensive  looker-on  ; 
and  Grace  Leslie,  sunny  and  deep,  and 
ready  to  love,  sympathise  with,  and  ad- 
mire all,  moves  about  them,  as  Emily 
says,  as  though  her  motto  were,  "  Prove 
all  things  :  hold  fast  that  which  is 
good." 

The  humour  of  the  plot  lies  in  the 
two  great  errors  into  which  the  Duffs 
fall.  They  meet  with  an  adventurer 
who  succeeds  in  severally  persuading 
Mary  Anne  and  Fanny  that  he  is 
deeply  attached  to  each,  and  Constance 
that  he  has  been  converted  and  made 
a  Christian  through  her  instrumentality, 
while  at  the  same  time  Constance's  lost 
brooch  becomes  the  occasion  of  a  vehe- 
ment persecution  of  an  innocent  ser- 
vant-girl, who  is  beset  with  exhortations 
and  threats,  all  with  the  beneficent  in- 
tention of  securing  an  inmate  for  a  new 
reformatory.  Even  when  the  fascinat- 
ing Osmond  Guppy  proves  to  be  a 
thorough  scapegrace,  about  to  retrieve 
his  fortunes  by  marrying  a  cheese- 
monger's widow,  and  the  brooch  comes 
to  light  in  Constance's  own  dressing- 
box,  that  consistent  lady  and  M  iry  Anne 


remain  of  the  same  opinion  still,  an() 
contend  that,  the  one  being  a  converted 
character  and  the  other  unconverted,, 
they  have  not  been  guilty  of  the  slightest 
injustice  in  either  instance.  The  whole- 
sounds  exaggerated,  but  in  reality  i& 
brought  about  in  such  a  manner  that 
we  believe  in  almost  every  step  as  we- 
go,  and  are  provoked  just  as  we  should 
be  by  real  people. 

The  converi»ations,  whether  deep  or- 
gay,  are  wonderfully  interesting,  and 
cimtain  many  valuable  little  bits  of 
thought,  and  remarks  or  queries  not 
easily  forgotten.  There  are  humorous 
bits  of  description,  too,  such  as  when' 
Mr.  DulTs  i:hief  interest  in  Battle  Ab^»ey 
lies  in  turning  up  the  cover  of  the  table 
in  the  living  rooms,  and  estimating 
the  cost  of  the  mahogany;  such  too 
as  the  Duffs*  extremely  heavy  dinner- 
party; and  the  domineering  power  of 
Constance  over  her  family  and  neigh- 
bourhood. Altogether  these  two  are 
memorable  books,  and  though  nowhere 
inculcating  any  distinctively  High 
Church  doctrines,  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  did  their  part  towards 
the  Church  movement  by  manifesting 
the  unloveliness  and  unsatisf actor  in  ess  of 
this  particular  phase  of  suburban  Evan- 
gelicalism. Another  work  done  by 
them  was  the  creation  of  the  class  of 
literature  now  termed  "  books  ft>r  the 
young,"  standing  between  the  child's 
story  and  the  full-grown  novel.  We 
do  not  mean  that  there  were  no  such 
books  before,  but  as  a  school  they 
seemed  to  rise  up  either  in  imitation  of, 
or  almost  in  rivalry  to,  the  "Fairy 
Bower"  and  "Lost  Brooch."  Most 
people  who  had  any  power  of  writing 
felt  that  though  anything  so  curiously 
clever  and  covertly  satirical  as  these 
was  impossible,  yet  that  something 
more  distinctly  improving  'could  be 
produced  upon  the  same  field. 

The  worst  of  it  is,  that  the  multitude 
of  "tales"  certainly  do  prevent  the 
reading  of  books  requiring  more  at- 
tention. Young  people  grow  up  from 
the  story-book  to  the  tale  period,  and 
while  there  is  undeniably  harmless  food 
within  their  reach,  they  are  interdicted 
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fmni  tlie  sluil.v  ff  llnl  vlii.Ti  would 
Ptrflch  their  iiiitnls  lest  tlify  slioiild 
meet  willi  wnytliUij;  nlijci'tinriable  ;  and 
lliiis  till'  iiiiinl  iibsiilutpl;'  becoiue* 
cMiiiEiril.  nTi.1  tlifr«  is  hd  r"J«'er  of 
tAirniiif;  fnv  rfrmilion  to  remiing  that 
PtvMiiliL'stlic  fwultifs. 

ICo  otip  liiis  prftlpsted  mom  strongly 
flgninst  tliis  ciistiim  tliim  Miss  Sewell 
iji  licT  "  l'riiiii[>li'.^  (>r  Ki  I  iiciilion." 
'J'lie  syetiMi.  :li'i  I,---  -liN  in  the 
Bfihool-r"' 11".  i-^A-y  sto- 

spfMire,    ov    H['<'; 
tlK-m  over  In  lli' 


h:\' 


as  li.cn  tli.iwn  hy  her 
In  he  the  most  frii'iil/-.niii  lliiit  can  bo 
.a<;vis(!il  ;  and  she-  lias  si-l  lunvard  the 
rrsiilt  (if  her  psperiMicc  lliiit  a  good 
novfl,  (.'siiceiiilly  a  lomantii;  nno,  read  at 
l«vlve  or  fourteen,  is  a  really  bonelicial 
thin;;. 

We  have  said  that  ehiliiren  have  no 
sympathy  -with  the  sentiment  of  love, 
liut  thoy  have  phmty  with  tliiv  rnmnnrr, 
and  these  are  very  different  things.  The 
tender  feelings  of  the  hero  nnd  heroine 
.are  ntterly  uninteresting,  hut  the  ad- 
ventures and  disasters  they  undergo, 
their  liravcry  and  constancy,  ate  de- 
]i;;htrul,  and  raise  the  whol((  tone  of  the 
Jiiind.  And  there  is  infinitely  loss  dan- 
ger of  putting  foiliah  fineics  iiLto  a 
girl's  head  by  letting  her  enjoy  the  esca- 
jmrtes  of  Catherine  Scytun,  or  w-eep 
fur  Lucy  Ash  ton,  than  by  letting 
]ier  turn  over  the  gooil  little  hook 
where  a  child  like  herself  llirts  with 
her  bnitherly  first  eoiisin,  and  marries 
himatla^it  Uav  even  "  the  ohjfetion- 
.al>l«"nhHraetersthitn  otlierjshn  k  fr  m 
Icnving  hef  re  girls  ejes  are  inl  kely 
to  do  harm  in  creat  ires  bo  inl  ke  tl  em 
delves.  l>r  in  de  B  s  C  Ihert  or 
■Tnlinn  Avene!  ire  is  nl  k  h  to  ta  nt 
their  minds  is  T  |  ter  or  M  ra  Henry 
II.  or  Louis  \n.  ,  and  if  a  m^I  at 
■eighteen  can  plunge  into  a  bonk  box,  or 
meet  on  a  drawing-room  table  with 
"  lleatrice "  or  "  Cometh  uj)  as  a 
Flower,"  surely  it  is  well  that  at  six- 
teen she  should  have  seen  crime  treated 
^■ith  loathing  and  abhorrence. 

There  is  a  prodigious  amount  of  what 


may  he  called  class  literature.  Every 
one  writes  hooka  for  some  one  :  hooks 
for  children,  hooks  for  servants,  books 
for  poor  men,  poor  women,  poor  boys, 
and  poor  girls.  It  is  not  enough  to 
say.  "Thou  ahalt  not  steal,"  but  the 
merchant  must  be  edified  by  the  tale  of  a 
fraudulent  banker,  the  achool-boy  by 
hearing  how  seven  cherries  wore  stolen, 
the  servant  must  be  told  how  the  winked 
cook  hid  her  mistress'  ring  in  the  inno- 
cent acullery-maid's  box  ;  the  poor  man 
has  a  pig  stulen  for  his  benefit,  the  poor 
boy  a  sovereign,  the  poor  girl  a  silk 
handkerchief.  Why  is  not  one  broad, 
well-taught  prin'dple  belter  than  sd 
much  application  in  iletail  t 

We  must  not  be  misunderstood.  It  is 
well  to  picture  any  nne  class  or  way  of  life 
thoroughly;  a  vivid  scans  well  (lainted 
is  Bure  to  bo  worth  having,  and  real 
likenesses  are,  generally  speaking,  UBsfnl 
studie.^  :  but  itia  the  endeavourto  hold 
up  a  mirror  to  each  variety  of  reader  of 
his  or  her  wiiy  of  life,  as  if  there  were 
no  interest  beyond  it,  and  nothing  else 
could  be  understood  or  cared  for,  that 
we  tinnk  narrowing  and  weakening.  IE 
it  be  true  tbat  imanination  1*  really 
needful  to  give  the  power  of  doing  as 
we  woulil  be  done  by,  surely  it  is  better 
to  have  models  set  before  us  not  imme- 
diately within  our  own  range.  A  good 
book  i'  a  good  book  to  whosoever  can 
understand  it,  and  there  is  often  a 
power  of  grasping  a  part  of  the  mean- 
ing when  there  is  no  power  of  explana- 
tion. Moreover,  there  is  a  habit  now 
nbroad  in  the  world  of  supposing  that 
cm/  writing  is  good  enough  for  children 
and  for  ll  e  poor.  Never  ha^  this  fal- 
lie>  b  en  better  exposed  than  by  the 
a  tl  r  f  'My  Life,  and  What  shall  I 
d  tl  tr"  She  points  out,  that  while 
the  cl  er  mechanic  can  borrow  highly- 
speed  ne  vs  papers  and  pamphlets  ad- 
verse to  all  religiun,  he  finds  his  wife 
and  children  supplied  with  meek,  mawk- 
ish, ill-arguecl  tracts  and  story-books, 
whose  dulne,=s  and  want  of  point  he 
sets  down  to  their  suhjeut  instead  of  to 
their  authors,  and  he  becomes  eimtemp- 
tuouswhen  he  might  hare  been  touched. 
Sothirg  ought  to  be  more  ddigently 
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selected  tban  books  sent  forth  among 
the  town-poor,  and  nothing  more  dili- 
.^ently  weeded  from  among  them  than 
the  feeble  little  tales  of  seraphic  children 
who  regularly  meet  with  an  accident, 
or  break  a  blood-vessel, — the  whole 
genus  of  tales  written  because  the  author 
wanted  the  money  for  so  good  a  purpose 
that  no  one  had  the  heart  to  nip  her 
aspirations  in  the  bud. 

As  a  rule,  what  poor  people  and  ser- 
vants really  like  is  a  story  with  what 
more  educated  persons  think  ratlier  an 
•over-amount  of  pathos,  going  to  the 
verge — if  not  over  it — of  sentimentality. 
"*'  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin "  is  the  type  of 
the  style  they  love.  Attendrissertient — 
to  borrow  a  French  word — must  be  a 
strong  sensation  with  them.  Miss 
8e well's  "  Earl's  Daughter,"  though  far 
from  the  best  of  her  works,  is  delightful 
to  the  maid-servant  and  the  dressmaker 
<  lass,  who  are  the  chief  readers  among 
the  growu-np  poor,  excepting,  of  course, 
invalids,  and  the  clever  mechanics,  of 
whom,  having  no  knowledge,  we  say 
nothing.  As  to  servants,  it  really  is 
needless  to  try  to  select  books  for  them, 
•considering  the  cheapness  of  novels,  and 
their  easy  access  to  all  we  have  in  the 
liouse.  We  believe  the  best  treatment 
is  to  keep  out  of  the  way  whatever  we 
think  absolutely  deleterious,  and  to 
hnid  freely  anything  good  or  interest- 
in*;;  such,  for  instance,  as  Mrs.  Craik's 
*'  Xohle  Life,"  wliich  is  exceedingly 
relished. 

One  or  two  of  Mrs.  G  ask  ell's  lesser 
tales  deserve  mention,  as  standing  out 
— as  well  they  may — far  above  the 
iiverage  of  the  literature  usually  sup- 
j>osed  appropriate  to  the  LendingLibrary. 
I'hey  are  to  be  found  in  a  volume  of  her 
It'sser  works,  so  ingeniously  put  together 
by  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall  as  to 
anake  it  impossible  to  give  it  to  the 
intended  readers  of  full  a  third  of  the 
stories.  "Lizzie  Leigh,  and  other 
♦Stories,"  is  the  title.  The  first  is  a 
piteous  tide  of  the  sin  we  most  carefully 
keep  from  children's  knowledge,  and  it 
is  presently  folio we<l  by  a  terrible  ghost- 
«tory  from  Household  Words.  Then 
<.'omes   "Mr.    Harrison's    Confessions," 


one  of  the  author^s  most  delicious  bits  of 
humour,  but  such  as  only  true  lovers  of 
her  delicate  aroma  can  appreciate ;  and 
after  this  her  unrivalled  **Libbie  Marsh's 
Three  Eras,"  a  most  beautiful  and  touch- 
ing Manchester  story,  fit  for  any  rank, 
and  almost  any  age  ;  and  the  "  Sexton's 
Hero,"  a  grand  sketch  of  the  tide  on  the 
Morecombe  Sands.  N.B, — Whenever 
any  of  our  readers  chances  to  be  pressed 
into  the  service  of  that  distressing  insti- 
tution, a  "Penny  Reading,"  we  recom- 
mend him  the  "  Sexton's  Hero,"  if  he 
desires  to  be  pathetic;  or  its  companion, 
**  Christian  Storms  and  Sunshine,"  if  he 
goes  in  for  the  comic.  The  two  last 
stories,  "Hand  and  Heart,"  and  "Betsy's 
Troubles  at  Home,"  are  capital  for  chil- 
dren, but  they  are  no  doubt  early  pro- 
ductions ;  they  are  not  the  real  Mary 
Gaskell,  but  a  clever  pupil  of  the  Edge- 
worth  and  Martineau  style. 

If,  however,  we  were  to  dwell  on  the 
book§  about  or  for  the  poor,  or  their 
children,  that  we  have  a  kindness  for  or 
have  found  successful,  we  should  simply 
become  a  catalogue,  and  we  will  there- 
fore only  repeat  our  strong  conviction 
that  skim  milk,  innocent  fluid  as  it  may 
seem,  is  apt  to  turn  sour,  and  that  no- 
body ought  to  attempt  to  write  for  the 
poor  (any  more  than  for  the  rich)  who 
cannot  do  so  with  sense  and  spirit,  as 
well  as  with  a  good  moral.  As  a  pat- 
tern of  what  such  a  book  ought  to  be, 
let  us  mention  "  Helpful  Sam,"  a  tale 
that  first  came  out  in  Mozley's  Magor 
zine  for  th^  Young  (which,  by  the  by, 
wonderfully  contrives  to  avoid  fialhy 
stories).  The  hero  is  a  lad  who  makes 
his  first  appearance  at  a  Sunday-school 
in  such  a  fjorgeous  waistcoat  as  to  dis- 
tract the  attention  of  his  companions, 
and  who  turns  out  to  be  a  worI<  house- 
boy  apprenticed  to  a  brutal  chimney- 
sweeper with  a  good,  meek  wife.  The 
quaint  contrasts  and  droll  sayings  of 
the  actors  in  the  story  are  so  thoroughly 
life-like,  that  we  believe  no  one  could 
take  up  the  little  book  without  becoming 
interested ;  and  the  writer  has  been 
content,  not  to  transgress  all  possi- 
bilities, by  bringing  in  those  dreadful 
long-winded,  highly  moral  fathers  and 


HiTtlihTS.  ■will   iJTP    =til!    r.\P,Tnt   in    the 
e(,tt;iui.s,,fll(C  vcm^i.J.l.-S.l'.f.-.K. 
\Vi-    ri'iii'iiit'i-r    ..11,-    i.svn    ynnthfnl 


l,..|f(.v>-  it..'  I.  ■/;.■■'  ...■'■/  ^-■.. -(,"«' is  the 
nii)|lii'i."  i^niii  a  v.iuni,'  tnciid  b)  tib, 
vliilii  ivlatjii^,'  iipr  ha--tv  t,'liiii|iae  of  a 
new  Rti-ry,  Ami  ypt  while  we  ,ire  nure 
Hint  it  i«  a  niintake  in  juit  luvnelimcnta 
eiii'ii  H8  nri  ninrttil  nan  hp  Piijiponod  to 
nmkB  into  tlie  numtlia  of  Ihn  dramatii 
jur^ma,  we  Itiiiik  llmt  t)ie  nttion  that 
a  hii.k  is  rcHlly  hatter  hs  mere  literature 
am]  mure  BHiuBinf;  fi^r  nor.  liaviiii;  a 
nil. ml  is  an  error,  Vi-ry  l>rii-f  aportiva 
ulti'ti'lii-s  wiflioul  n  |itii|iri-i^  may  lie  pn- 
(llii'rtl.lr.l.   ■   i:  I  v\   I  ..■..!  ■!,.  V  yM:e<\pUh. 
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wr-  kni 


Jiiylil.-."  .L).' I  li^'^.!..:!  ■  !i  ■■!  ipii'iiTit  fancies 
(kiiliii;^  with  ilrinmily  apprehended 
triitliB  ;  anii  the  very  lew  mndeni  jn- 
venliima  ihiit  can.  even  while  in  tho 
forclMiTit  of  the  pcene,  dnss  with  siirh, 
have  Home  carTiestness  and  soliility  in 
their  mouM,  and  are  shiidmvB  of  Bonie- 
tliiii^creater.  Such  arn  "  Uiidiiie"and 
"Hji.tram;"  Biidi  are  the  V.-t  of  Hans 
CliristiMn  Amlerspii's,  a  man  whi.  has  im- 
mciisi-ly  over- written  himwlf,  but  whose 
"  L'fily  Duckling,"  "  True  I'rincess," 
"  EmiH-ioi'  of  Cliina's  Clo'hi's,"  and 
"Larii,"  have  ahfaily  ar'tinirHl  a  port  of 
f.jn-e,  like  a  pr-iv.-rli,  liy  ih^ir  wontU-rhil 
teriiMiesM  of  irony  and  truth.  Who  recol- 
li-eta  riore  than  a  qneer  |ihniso  or  two  in 
such  of  his  stiirieB  as  have  not  a  di-(inite 
porpope.  or  are  not,  like  "The  Little 
Mermaid"  and  the  '■  S«ven  S«an.s," 
pracpli,tversionBofoldiioi.uhirIp;;riid>sT 
r.rhaps  ihire  have  lieen  three  really  ori- 
ginal laii'y'tali'e  (we  call  theni  bo  for 
want  of  u  belter  name)  prodiiceii  within 
the  last  twenty  yenra— we  mean  the 
" WaU^r-llabies,'"  "  Alice's  A.lv.-ntHres  in 
"Wonderland," and  the  "Lisihtrrineess," 
though  we  hesitate  in  naming  the  latter, 
because  it  dwells  in  the  hackneyed  world 
of  kiii;;s  and  princesses  and  fairy  god- 
mothera  ;  while  the  other  two  have  the 
mark  of  orifjiiiality — they  deal  with 
nreatures  of  our  own  day,  and  just  dip 


them  int^  the  Tealma  of  DreamlanA  Of 
theae  two,  we  confeee  that  th«  latent 
though  not  coneist^nt  meanings  thst 
run  throHKh  the  "  Water-B«bie«  °  aeenii 
to  Ti"*  t-t  retnl..r  it  more  attractive  tliaib 
even  the  t'xqm'site  bits  of  fun  in  "Alice." 
Tlie  one  feenis  a  book  to  cbain  tho- 
intere«t,  the  other  one  to  take  up  by 
chance. 

To  be  overdone  with  moral  is  a  fatal 
thing.  To  force  events,  even  imaginary, 
to  illustrate  some  maxim  is ruiDouB;  yett 
it  seemn  to  us  that  a  book  bo  wriLteii> 
has  realty  a  hetler  chance  of  gettinj;  a 
permanent  hnhi  on  the  mind  than  th& 
whip[>ed  Bvllabub  of  fiction,  "  Garry,  a 
Holiday  Story"  ia  a  little  modem  lale- 
that  hoGtIi  of  no  moial,  and  certainly  it 
has  none,  for  the  child  (a  dt.teKtable, 
forward,  saucy  child)  really  acts  the  part 
of  a  dog-stealer,  carrieB  the  creature  to. 
the  B«i-aide  in  defiance  of  a  much- 
bullied  aunt,  and  finally  geta  it  givrai  to 
her.  Them  ia  a  good  deal  of  a  eort  of 
facetiouaness in  the  book,  but  we  cannot 
h('\w\-<i  it  would  g,iiii  tlia  airtk-tion.-i  of 
any  child. 

And  I"  take  its  very  opposite — "Uncle- 
Peter's  Fairy  Tale.'"  The  idea  is  not 
novi-1 :  it  is  the  oft-told  story  of  the 
fullilnipnt  of  wishes ;  but  in  this  Ciise- 
they  are  the  wishes  of  a  party  of  amiable, 
beneficent  lailies  and  gentlemen,  auch 
as  may  lie  met  with  in  any  country- 
house  ;  and  the  literal  accnnipliahmeut 
of  them  jiroducPB  the  most  ludicrous 
and  delici<iiis  situations,  told  with  such 
humour  that  no  ono  can  help  being 
amused,  whether  young  or  old.  For 
instance,  the  amiable  head  of  the  faniily 
wishes  all  lawyers  in  Nova  Zembia,  and 
the  rea  pec  table  solicitor  is  instantly 
transported  thither  in  shaving  costume. 
The  romantic  young  lady  wishes  to  be 
borne  nlolt  on  a  cloud,  and  finds  herw-lf 
in  a  dismal  bank  of  fog.  She  also 
wishes  her  friend  to  bo  regaled  with 
continual  music,  whereupon  the  spi^pch 
of  the  whiile  household  becomes  song. 
But  there  is  a  strong  purpose  through  tlie 
whole  ;  and  though  the  graver  ccinvcr- 
satioiis,  and  sometimes  the  ironical  ones, 
which  are  interspersed,  are  loo  long,  and 
aometimea  too  heavy,  they  save  the  book 
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from  being  mere  froth  and  bufifoonery, 
and  the  underlying  earnestness  is  the 
real  cause  of  its  exceeding  drollery.  We 
do  not  believe  that  there  can  be  sparkle 
where  there  is  not  depth.     A  liking  for 
buffoonery  is  one  of  the  tastes  to   be 
especially  discouraged.      Fun  is  a  very 
different  matter.     Fun  and  playfulness 
may    crop   out    everywhere,    and    join 
with    pathos,    nobility,    and    earnest- 
ness,   just    as    Shakespeare    and   Cer- 
vantes  mingled  them ;    but   an   exclu- 
sive   preference    for    extravagance    is 
most  unwholesome,  and  even  perverting. 
It  becomes  destructive  of  reveronce,  and 
soon  degenerates    into    coarseness ;    it 
permits  nothing  poetical  or  imaginative, 
nothing    sweet    or   pathetic    to   exist ; 
and   there  is   a  certain  self-satii*faction 
and  superiority  in  making  game  of  what 
others  regard  with  enthusiasm  or  senti- 
ment, which  absolutely  bars  the  way 
against  a  higher  or  softer  tone.  Perhaps 
those    who    remember    the    published 
letters    of    young   officers    during    the 
Indian  and  Jamaica  mutinies,  may  per- 
ceive why  it  is  well  to  keep  boys  from 
thinking  it  "the  thing"  to  talk  slang- 
comedy  over  a  terrific  real  life  tragedy. 
Most  works  with  that  prefix  "  Comic " 
— "  Comic  History  of  England,"  "Comic 
Latin  Grammar,"  &c. — are  mere  catch- 
pennies for  boys,  and  can  only  teach 
them  the  love  of  burlesque  out  of  place. 
We  do  not  mean  to  stigmatize  all  parody 
and  drollery.     Some  of  the  poems  we 
love  best  will  perfectly  stand  a  clever 
parody,   but   there  must  be  a  certain 
quality  of  gaite  de  caur  and  light  deli- 
cacy   to  make  such    things   charming. 
Premeditated   conventional  fun  is   the 
unhappy  commodity.      Who  can  mea- 
sure out  wit  by  the  yard  ? 

Exaggeration  is  the  great  error  of 
the  books  that  are  written  avowedly 
for  boy-taste,  such  as  the  whole  Mayne 
Reid  school,  which  stimulate  the  appe- 
tite for  the  marvellous  by  a  series  of 
adventures  not  absolutely  impossible 
individually,  but  monstrously  impro- 
bable in  rapid  succession.  The  love  of 
sensation  is  thus  fed,  so  that  boys  lose 
their  interest  in  all  that  is  real  In 
truth,  we  have  little  liking  for  "  books 


for  boys."    If  boys  have  healthy,  intelli- 
gent minds,  they  would  be  doing  much 
better  if  they  were  reading  books  for 
men.     Many  hoys  really  care  not  at  all 
for  stories,  but  have  a  vehement  affection 
for  some  branch  of  natural  history,  for 
mechanics,  or  physical  science,  and  wdl 
take  infinite  trouble  of  their  own  ac- 
cord to  follow  the  study,  which  they 
have  quite  the  power  to  do,  out  of  any 
popular  manual.     Others  are  delighted 
with  real   travels  {i.e.  if  tliey  are  not 
spoilt  with  false  ones),  and  such  books 
as  Franklin,  Kane,  Livingstone,  Erskine, 
and  the  Alpine  Club  give  us  are  full  of 
charms  for  them;  and  those  who  do 
love  a  story  will   not,  after  eleven  or 
twelve  years  old,  be  put  off  with  "  R«  »bert 
and  Frederick :  a  Book  for  Boys,**  and 
the  like  ;  but,  unless  they  are  whole- 
somely fed  on  the  real  sound  romance, 
will   tall  upon   some   trash   that  their 
friends  have  never  thought  of  warning 
them  against.     School-boy  literature  is 
thus  more  read  by  mothers,  sisters,  and 
little  boys  longing  to  be  at  school,  than 
'by  the  boys  themselves.     A  very  clever 
one,  "Herbert's  Holidays,"  a  capital  por- 
trait of  a  very  fi-esh  Etonian,  was  « vi<  lently 
regarded  as  an  insult  by  his  congnners, 
who,  like  him,  hud   instantly   written 
home  for  leave  to  buy  a  new  hat,  en- 
gaging to  "  wear  out  the  old  one   at 
church  in  the  holidays,"  or  who  had 
made  strong  endeavours  to  bring  the 
paternal  mansion  up  to  the  standar*!  of 
gentility  supiK);?ed  to  be  worthy  of  the 
bosom  friend.    "A  Hero :  Philip's  Book," 
by  Mrs.  Craik,  has  never  seemed  to  us 
to  be  known  nearly  as  well  as  it  deserves. 
It  purports  to  be  the  narrative  of  an 
English  boy  who  had  been  sent  to  spend 
a  half-year  in  the  family  of  an  uncle,  a 
professor  at  Glasgow,  having  been  ^»ld 
beforehand  that  one  of  his  cousins  was 
"  somewhat  of  a  hero."  How  he  select*  d 
as  this  hero  the  bipr,  handsome,  g<MHU 
natured  bully  Hector,  worshipped  him 
abjectly,   and  became   gradually    nnde- 
ceived,is  told  in  his  own  words,  and  wiih 
some  delicious  descriptions  of  mnuntain- 
climbings,  and  of  boating  on  the  Clyde. 
Whether  boys  like  it  or  not  we  do  not 
know;  we  are  sure  that  men  and  women 


^       III  ijut  aoes  noi  so  much  attain  the  crci- 

of  him,  and  of  the  elTects  of  certain  treat- 
ment upoB  him.  It  just  falls  fhort  of 
TvhattheTinapprooiJiflblB"Toin  Brown" 
really  does,  nud  ia,  iu  fact,  too  palpably 
trying  to  tread  in  his  steps,  tliougii  at  a 
far  less  distAnce  than  does  that  morbid 
dismal  tale,  "Eric's  School-days,"  wWch 
we  hope  no  mother  or  boy  ever  reads, 
since  it  really  can  answer  no  jmrposu 
but  to  make  them  unhappy  iiu't  sus- 
picious, hcsidee  that  it  enforces  by 
numerous  telling  examples  that  the  sure 
reward  of  virtue  is  a  fiital  accident. 

Another  and  much  wider  jield  m  Iho 
tale  for  girls ;  a  much  more  convenient 
one,  inasmuch  as  those  for  whom  they  are 
written  really  do  read  thorn,  and  like 
them.  There  are  so  many  hoiiiB  of  a  girl's 
life  when  she  must  sit  still,  that  a  book  ia 
her  natural  resource,  and  reading  becomes 
to  her  like  breathing.  The  real  dilBculty 
is  how  to  prevent  the  childish  rivalling 
of  story-books  from  heeoming  a  prepa- 
ration for  nnreitigntcd  novel-rrading  in 
afterlife ;  and  wo  confess  that  this  is  a 
serious  difficulty  when  education  is  so 
straining  the  powers  that  wal  relaxation 
of  the  mind  is  absolatfly  needed  in 
[ilay-houra.  Our  own  private  theory  ia 
that  WB  ou^ht  to  tf'ick  girls  less,  while 
wo  should  encourage  them    to    learn 
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the  leg  of  the  major's  macaw,  they  are 
shocked  and  dissatisfied  that  no  condign 
punishment  falls  on  such  monstrous  un- 
truths, and  they  miss  the  deh'cate  touch 
that  shows  how  in  reality  all  trust  is 
forfeited.  Another  remarkable  study  of 
character  is  to  be  found  in  a  tiny 
brochure^  one  of  Groorabridge*s  Magnet 
Stories,  by  name  "Dear  Charlotte's 
Boys."  A  pair  of  schoolboys  have  the 
audacity  to  borrow  from  another  couple 
of  brothers  a  superfluous  invitation  from 
some  friends  of  their  parents  to  whom 
they  were  personally  unknown.  The 
predicaments  are  very  amusing,  but  the 
point  of  the  story  is  the  remarkable 
manner  in  which  a  fault,  even  uncon- 
fessed,  sometimes  becomes  the  turning- 
point  of  the  character.  It  is  a  matter 
of  experience  and  consolation,  curious 
as  being  unlike  the  conventional  moral, 
and  yet  in  many  cases  true.  It  is  not 
an  example  to  children,  but  it  may 
serve  to  encourage  the  **  love,  hope,  and 
patience,"  that  Coleridge  introduces  as 
the  sister  graces  of  education. 

Some  of  the  tales  that  strike  us  as 
best  winning  a  child's  afTection  by  view- 
ing the  world  really  with  its  own  eyes, 
yet  without  puerility,  are  a  little  square 
book  now  some  five  and  twenty  years 
old,  called  "Little  Alice  and  her  Sister;" 
a  pair  on  the  list  of  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  named 
** Little  Lucy"  and  "Sally  Kainbow's 
Stories;"  and  lastly  "The  Vendale  Lost 
Property  Office,"  where  the  child  grown 
up  relates  her  experiences  on  being  sent 
from  India  to  live  in  an  uncle's  family 
with  a  charming  naive  humour  and 
tenderness.  It  is  remarkable  how  the 
author  has  contrived  to  indicate  every 
character  most  distinctly  while  making 
the  narrator  herself  appear  to  have 
only  a  child's  indistinct  consciousness 
of  the  natures  of  those  around  her.  The 
"  Copseley  Annals,"  by  the  same  author, 
have  something  of  the  same  charm,  but 
they  suit  elders  better  than  children. 
Some  of  the  children's  stori»\s  written 
by  the  author  of  "  Janet's  Home,"  such 
as  "Mia  and  Charlie"  and  "Blind- 
man's  Holiday,"  have  a  great  charm  of 
childlikencss.   So  has  her  "The  Cousins 


and  their  Friends,"  one  of  the  best 
things  that  have  been  iu  Aunt  Judy's^ 
Magazine.  J.  H.  G.'s  own  stories  iu 
"Melchior's  Home,"  i,e,  the  "Viscount'* 
Friend "  and  " Fiiedrich's  Ballad,"  are- 
exquisitely  felt  and  told,  but  not 
children's.  Mrs.  Gatty's  "Parables  of 
Nature  "  are  exquisite  works  of  thought. 
Her  "Worlds  not  Realized"  we  rank 
still  higher;  but  we  regard  most  of 
hers  as  fit  for  grown  people,  or  for  such 
dreamy,  thoughtful  children  as  real 
full-grown  books.  They  are  above  the 
ordinary  childish  mind,  though  all 
the  better  for  that.  And  we  must  no*^ 
pass  without  mention  Gwynfrun's  fresU 
and  delightful  "Friends  in  Fur  and 
Feathers,"  real  animal  stories,  told  with 
a  free  light-handed  touch  of  frolic  and 
pathos,  that  is  like  the  soft  spring  wind 
breathing  lightly  over  the  moorland. 

Stories  intended  to  teach  history  or 
dramatize  travels  are  generally  a  failure;, 
the  information  sits  like  the  Old  Man  of 
the  Sea  upon  the  poor  characters,  and 
strangles  them.  Yet  a  few  of  the  lato 
Dr.  J.  M.  Neale's  tales  were  wonderfully 
vivid  and  touching.  We  will  just  specify 
among  his  "Triumphs  of  the  Crosa" 
the  story  called  "  Eric's  Grave,"  of  tho 
man  who  leapt  down  among  the  wolves 
to  call  them  ofif  from  his  master's  escape 
in  his  carriage,  and  a  shilling  book 
named  "  The  Exiles  of  the  Cevenna,'' 
a  journal  of  the  adventures  of  a  party 
of  early  Christians  fleeing  from  perse- 
cution and  taking  refuge  in  the  hollow 
of  a  gigantic  tree,  whither  their  perse- 
cutors follow  them,  but  are  beset  by  the 
wolves.  One  soldier  is  saved  by  being 
dropped  in  among  the  Christians,  and 
then  ensues  a  grisly  blockade  by  the 
wolves,  ended  at  last  by  a  chase  coming 
out  from  the  next  village.  Miss  Mar- 
tineau's  "  Feats  on  the  Fiord  "  — a  very 
diflerent  style  —  is  delightful,  though 
only  by,  we  are  afraid,  a  sort  of  Arcadian 
treatment  of  the  bonders  of  Norway, 
whom  she  has  made  very  unlike  real  life. 

In  general,  history  and  travels  stand 
best  on  their  own  merits,  without  boing 
made  into  pap,  though  it  is  necessary  t<> 
write  some  history  for  children,  becau:  <* 
education  now  requires  a  knowledge  ui 
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names  nnil  fants  to  Tip.  acipjin  d  bffore  tlie 
lonuer  liisl.nry  r.m  lie  j^iii-pcil.  Mytho- 
Inyy  liki'wi-^i'  mustlip  tii'uled  pxprt-ssly 
fiir  diiMliood.  This  has  been  done 
pliilfiilly  iiy  Natliaiiicl  ILiwtliorno  in 
ills  "Taii-jli'Wooii  'Ltlus,"  ciirtiestly  by 
Kiliysliy  ill  liH  "TltTOi';;,"  iuiii  scientid- 
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&c.    &c.,  all  for  tlie    nmst   lurt  i-hter 
book   iiiukipg,    all   tlie    raciness   taken 
au'iiy.  mill  foolish  cxpls 
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After  all,  our  conclusion  as  to  chil- 
dreu'a  literature  ia  a  eomewliat  Iriah  oiio, 
for  it  is — use  it  as  little  as  poRaiblo  ; 
and  then  only  what  is  really  anhatan- 
tially  clever  and  gooil.  Bring  children  as 
soon  as  poeaible  to  stretch  up  to  books 
above  them,  provided  those  books  era 
noble  and  gociiJ.  Do  not  give  up  such 
books  on  account  of  passages  on  which  it 
vould  be  inconvenient  to  be  questioned 
on.  If  the  child  iein  thehabitotuieeting 
tilings  beyond  com  prehension  it  will  pass 
siiuh  matters  unheeded  with  the  rest. 
We  believe  no  ebild  was  ever  coutami- 
natfd  hy  "The  Fairy  Queen,"  "liaa 
Quixote,"  "The  Virar  of  WakeeeM," 
or  "The  Arabian  Jlights."  Tlie  only 
thinHB  to  put  oot  of  its  way  are  those 
that  nobody  ought  to  read,  certainly  not 
its  mother.  And  if  father  or  mother 
will  tuka  the  pains  to  lead  and  sym- 
pathise with  thu  child's  tastes,  eneourag- 
in>;  but  not  ovemiling,  they  will  lind 
their  palate  curiously  adapting  itsalf  to 
judge  for  and  with  the  child,  end  will 
ei.JDV  ,i  liosli  r,.|ist  of  all  the  old  fivour- 
ites  of  their  lives.  It  seems  like  a 
sa<;i'ifice,  but  it  is  one  worth  making, 
and  it  proves  all  pleasure. 


KoTE  io  the  AiiTiCLB  u 


Thk  Pope's  Postuue  in  Comuunio 
Mayazine  fur  July   18C9. 


The  following  is  from  Montaigne's  des 
n  Christmas  Bay,  1580. 


"Illuisemhia 
et  autres  prelata  y  s< 
et  parlaus  eiisamble.' 


1  of  the  Iilass  at  St.  Peter's 
A.  P.  S. 

luveau,  et  en  cete  mesfe  et  a',;trei=,  <j«e  le  pape  ct  canh'naus 
t  assis,  et,  (juapi  tout  le  loiif;  de  la  (iies^e,  couverts,  devisana, 
-MoNrAEGNB,  Journal  (III  Voyage,  i.  283. 
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LADY  DUFF-GORDON  AND  HER  WORKS. 


BY  THE  HON.  MRS.  NORTON. 


"  If  I  live  till  September,  I  will  go  up 
to  Esneh,  where  the  air  is  softest  and 
I  cough  less." 

These  words,  written  so  lately  as  the 
latest  days  of  our  vanished  summer, 
are  among  the  last  which  friends  and 
relatives  can  treasure  up  from  the 
many  eloquently  simple  letters  of  Lucy, 
Lady  Dutf-Gordon. 

She  did  not  "live  till  September;" 
and  the  month  which  opens  blank  for 
all  those  who  valued  the  charm  of  her 
correspondence  and  companionship,  can- 
not be  better  consecrated,  in  the  pages 
of  a  Magazine  which  has  so  often  been 
enriched  by  her  contributions,  than  by 
some  notice  of  her  life  and  litepiry 
labours. 

The  only  child  of  very  intellectual 
parents,  Lady  Gordon  had  the  advan- 
tage not  only  of  hereditary  abilities  but 
of  educational  training.  From  the 
earliest  dawn  of  her  young  days  the 
impression  must  have  been  received 
that  some  use  was  to  be  made  of  human 
faculties ;  some  harvest  garnered  from 
the  rich  sheaves  of  the  hours  allotted  to 
man,  even  though  his  life  be  counted 
but  as  a  span  in  length. 

Her  father  was  the  celebrated  writer 
and  lecturer  on  Jurisprudence,  of  which 
science  he  was  Professor  at  the  London 
University ;  and  his  published  lectures 
(to  the  second  edition  of  which  is  pre- 
fixed a  preface  by  his  talented  wife, 
•  Sarah  Austin)  have  taken  their  place  as 
standard  authority  in  legal  libraries. 
Her  mother,  descended  from  the  Taylors 
of  !N"orwich,  may  be  said  to  have  left 
a  European  reputation  for  ability.  Ac- 
quainted with,  and  welcomed  by,  most 
of  the  distinguished  persons  of  her 
time,  in  the  chief  continental  cities  as 
well  as  in  her  own  country ;  endowed 
also  with  the  more  fleeting  feminine 
advantage  of  great  personal  beauty, 
Mrs.  Austin    attracted   wherever    she 
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went  a  circle  of  friends  and  admirers  ; 
fit  associates  for  her  studious  and  intel- 
lectual husband,  and  fit  companions  in 
her  own  literary  pursuits. 

Mr.  Austin's  health,  and  a  certain 
neiTOusness  of  constitution,  making  the 
legal  profession  burdensome  to  him,  he 
changed  that  career,  and  became  officially 
employed  in  Malta  and  elsewhere.  In- 
defatigable in  her  endeavours  to  shar 
his  labours  and  improve  his  successes 
while  he  lived, — "Mrs.  Austin,  after  his 
decease,  edited  and  published  the  col- 
lected lectures  of  .Avhich  we  have  already 
made  mention ;  and  filled  in,  from 
abridged  memoranda,  portions  of  the 
difficult  work  which  he  had  died  with- 
out completing. 

Such  was  the  parentage  of  Lucy 
Austin.  She  married  young,  to  the 
husband  of  her  choice.  Sir  Alexander 
Dutf-Gordon,  Bart.,  of  an  ancient  and 
distinguished  Scottish  race.  Her  child- 
hood was  singularly  lonely.  Days  and 
days  passed  by  without  companions  of 
her  own  age  or  of  any  other  age. 
"Alone  by  herself"  she  mused  and 
roamed, — unchecked,  unquestioned,  and 
unamused  by  the  usual  occupations  of 
girlish  existence.  Once,  as  she  de- 
scribed it,  standing  in  the  garden,  gazing 
dreamily  at  some  sunflowers,  with  vague 
recollections  of  mythical  stories,  such 
perhaps  as  her  mother  has  translat€d 
for  us  in  the  fascinating  "  Story  with- 
out an  End," — a  friend  of  her  parents 
accosted  her.  "My  face  must  have 
been  very  sad,"  she  said,  "  for  he  asked 
me  ivIuU  was  the  matter  ?  I  answered, 
Xothing  was  the  matter,  only  I  was 
wishing  the  sunflowers  could  talk  to 
me ! " 

From  this  early  and  intense  loneli- 
ness probably  sprung  much  of  that  in- 
dependence and  concentration  of  thought 
which  marked  the  progressive  stages  of 
her  rapidly-maturing  intellect.    A  great 
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never  nn  H    r 

iniaginatiun  bl  <,  d  t  1  ii  h  111  Ined 
on  UivouHUn  to  h  1|  Such  en  Icavour 
htd  l)cei  hei  chn,t  j  1  ii  m  j  d  u>^i.i 
in  11  n  pur  his  it  1  l  m  1  u  ono 
-ibi  rlin^iOc  u]  itionn  d  jauf  liiit  % 
=ull  ring     n\  tvile 

Great  eni-rgv  "I  c  =lio«  I  lu  tl  at  is 
m  nil  h  1  pnxnit  \  tl  iii„  «t»  left 
slack  r  mcoinpl<t«  in  ii  k  uii  Icrtakcn 
by  her  Her  lit  nr\  tisks  \\t.re  no 
flighty  or  liiimid  atiol  es  f  clLiLine^s 
but  the  result  of  |  iti  iit  and  iweful 
study  \\  hen  the  lir  i  js  o  it  n  the 
foi^c  of  licr  111  ur  iii  1  ll  ^ptrk?  lit 
the  mill  ivero  deal  tl  s  1  1  \\  Ided 
workr  n  lined  f  i  ub  I  i  j  rnnncnce 
anlfrtl  bohiof  i  ol!i  r«  Inth  pre 
pnrat  onof ontof  1  orl>oi.ki,  Ihe  Vmber 
■\Vit(h  '  (a  ein^le  \i>hiiiic,  ajipareiitly 
a  mcio  romiiiLe),  iht  ind  through — 
in  order,  as  ahe  bihI,  t '  fmulnrize  lier 
mind  nitli  tbo  siihifU — i  inis-of  nar- 
ralives  relating  to  lliil  ln^'onc  eiiiwrsti- 
tiou,  and  sucli  tiiili  as  h  k\c  sunivcd  in 
pnnte<I  rei-onK  One  of  thcie  especially 
Btnick  her  A  woman  asjed  thirtj-six 
or  thirttbouta,  with  a  hiiBlMnd  and 
uany  children,  was  accused  of  witch- 


i,raft  It  was  th  law  of  the  time  not 
to  OKerute  till  after  confession  This 
woman  was  contumacious  not  only  she 
would  not  confess  tut  she  divlared  that 
to  the  best  of  her  belief  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  wittheraft  'ihe  was  re 
mandcd  again  and  agam  to  torture  and 
to  prison  At  length  she  announced 
bur  confession  and  was  led  to  die  with 
others  under  a  like  sentence  Sbe  got 
leave  to  speak  a  few  words  to  the  crowd 
of  spectators  -rnd  suddenly  reiterat  i  to 
thorn  her  utter  disbelief  in  witchcraft 
and  her  innoren  e  Bat,  said  she, 
since  even  my  husl  and  ani  children 
hold  me  to  he  a  witch,  I  am  content 
to  die  rather  than  to  live  this  day  " 
Lady  Gordon  laid  down  the  boot  tmd 
said,    I  feel  i  ith  that  woman  " 

The  pationci,  necessary  for  translated 
work  IS  far  greater  than  that  requisite 
for  ongmal  composition,  in  which,  to 
those  who  really  have  the  gift,  there 
must  always  ho  a  certain  degree  of 
pleasure  Su  b  pitience  Lali  Cordon 
po  G=  1  in  1  1  i  Tf  H  r  it]  =t 
t%k  iiaa  the  trnialiti  n  from  ^lLl  uhr 
of  tlie  Gn,tk  Li-nends  1  onke 
IIIator^  flrusn  m  three  \oluiiies 
was  rcndciel  bj  her  into  l\c  Ilpnt 
Englisl  She  tlcrted  and  com^il  d 
the  most  remark  ible  of  1  lerl  icli  t, 
'  Cnminil  Trials  \i  ilh  sin^uHr  il  litj 
anl  julgment  Pinkps  ierdmiud 
and  I^Iavimilian  Moltkos  Rus^iau 
Campaigns  and  The  Frent,h  in 
Algiers,  ■«  ere  also  products  af  her 
indnstrj  an  I  among  her  Iigl  ter  labours 
(if  lighter  tbej  may  be  called  rendenng 
from  a  I  ngu-^c  wbn.li  his  so  little 
anil0o\  with  oui  own)  WLCOunt  i  trans 
lalion  frjm  the  French  of  Midime 
dArlio  1  Uls    AilhgeDoct  r    in d  the  | 

Stclh  md  A  ine^sa  of  L  on  de\\  aiUj 
This  lattL'r  story,  wliich  originally  ap- 
peared as  a,  ffuHhton  in  a  newspaper, 
fell  still-bom  from  the  press,  and  re- 
mained unnoticed  till  after  Lady  Gor- 
don's translation  had  appeared.  It  was 
then  published  in  France  as  a  separate 
volume,  with  very  great  success,  wliich 
the  author  coiiijilimentarily  declared  lie 
owed  io  the  lirst  instance  to  Ms  English 
tmnslat<ir. 
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In  the  midfit  of  this  busy  intellectaal 
life,  varied  by  much  mingling  with  the 
best  and  brightest  of  social  circles,  and 
rendered  precious  by  many  friendships 
firmly  clung  to  and  warmly  reciprocated, 
Lady  Gordon's  health  suddenly  failed. 
Physicians  were  consulted.  She  was  to 
give  up  all  these  habitual  delights  and 
occupations,  and  begin  that  long  exile, 
from  which  there  has  been  no  return 
beyond  brief  and  perilous  visits  to 
her  native  country,  which  she  had  again 
to  forsake  more  discouraged  and  inva- 
lided than  before. 

At  first,  like  most  English  patients 
whose  lungs  are  afiected  or  threatened, 
she  was  advised  to  try  the  climate  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  she  set 
out  for  that  distant  colony  with  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  of  its  name  brighten- 
ing her  mind.  Her  invalided  condition 
neither  altered  the  cheerfulness  of  her 
temper  nor  abated  her  keen  interest  in 
all  surrounding  objects,  animate  or  in- 
animate. Her  "  Letters  from  the  Cape  " 
obtained  a  wide  and  universal  popu- 
larity. Headers  to  whom  the  dry  sub- 
jects or  difiicult  details  of  her  German 
historical  and  political  translations  were 
unknown  or  distasteful,  eagerly  perused 
the  graphic  pages,  so  full  of  life,  earnest- 
ness, quick  observation,  and  playful 
humour.  The  letters  were  real  letters, 
written  to  her  mother  and  husband, 
and  all  the  more  cliarming  for  their 
want  of  formality,  and  indulgence  in 
little  narrations  of  personal  feeling  and 
every-day  adventure.  She  sailed  to  the 
Cape  in  very  varying  weather,  but,  "vvith 
her,  all  feminine  alarm  or  distress  seems 
to  have  been  merged  in  a  strong  feel- 
ing of  the  picturesque.  It  is  thus  she 
speaks  of  a  storm  which  would  have  sent 
many  a  woman  trembling  to  her  cabin  : — 

"Tliat  glorious  South  Atlantic  in  all  its 
majestic  fury !  The  intense  bhie  waves, 
crowned  with  fantastic  crests  of  bright  emeralds, 
and  with  tlic  spray  blowing  about  like  wild 
dishevelled  hair,  came  after  us  to  swallow  us 
up  at  a  mouthful,  Init  took  us  up  on  their 
backs,  and  hurried  us  along  as  if  our  ship  were 
a  cork." — Letters  frfnn  the  Cape, 

Equally  graphic  is  her  account  of  the 
people  she  meets  with  on  her  landing ; 


who  does  not  see  the  picture  as  she 
draws  it  of  the  Hottentot  driver? — 

"  As  we  drive  home  we  see  a  span  of  sixteen 
noble  oxen  in  the  market-plaoe^  and  on  the 
groimd  squats  the  Hottentot  driver.  His  fjBtce, 
no  words  can  describe  !  his  cheekbones  are  up 
under  his  hat,  and  his  meagre,  pointed  chin 
halfway  down  to  his  waist ;  his  eyes  have  the 
dull  look  of  a  viper*s,  and  his  skin  is  dirty  and 
sallow,  but  not  darker  than  a  dirty  European's." 

Who  does  not  also  feel  a  certain 
sympathy  going  out  of  the  heart — such 
as  often  arises  during  the  contempla- 
tion of  old  works  of  art,  in  which  the 
grotesque  mingles  with  what  is  touch- 
ing and  tender — on  reading  her  account 
of  the  last  of  a  race  which  the  so-called 
spread  of  civilization  is  sweeping  away  ? 

'^  I  asked  one  of  the  Herrenhut  brethren 
whether  there  were  any  real  Hottentots,  and 
he  said, '  Yes,  onel^  And  next  morning  as  I 
sat  waitinjg  for  early  prayers  under  the  big 
oak-trees  m  the  plaat  (square),  he  came  up, 
followed  by  a  tiny  little  man  hobbling  along 
with  a  long  stick  to  support'  him.  *  Here,' 
said  he,  Ms  the  last  Hottentot;  he  is  107 
years  old,  and  lives  all  alone.'  I  looked  on  the 
little  wizened,  yellow  fetce,  and  was  shocked 
that  he  should  lie  dragged  up  like  a  wild  beast 
to  be  stared  at.  A  leehng  of  pity  which  felt 
like  remorse  fell  upon  me,  and  my  eyes  filled 
as  I  rose  and  stood  before  him  (so  tall  and  like 
a  tyrant  and  oppressor),  while  he  uncovered 
his  poor  little  old  snow-white  head,  and 
peered  up  in  my  face.  I  led  him  to  the  seat^ 
and  helped  him  to  sit  down,  and  said,  in 
Dutch,  'Father,  I  hone  you  are  not  tured ;  you 
are  old.'  He  saw  ana  heard  as  well  as  ever, 
and  spoke  good  Dutch  in  a  firm  voice, '  Yes,  I 
am  above  a  himdred  years  old,  and  alone — 
quite  fdone.'  I  sat  beside  him,  and  he  put  his 
head  on  one  side,  and  looked  curiously  up  at 
me  with  his  faded,  but  still  piercing  little  wild 
eyes," 

That  feeling  of  sympathy  with  huma- 
nity,— above  aU,  suffering  humanity, — 
which  is  here  evidenced,  was  a  dis- 
tinctive feature  in  Lady  Gordon's  mind. 
What  she  felt  for  the  poor  Hottentot 
she  afterwards  expresses  yet  more 
strongly  for  the  Arabs  she  dwelt 
amongst  in  her  subsequent  change  of 
residence  from  the  Cape  to  Egypt.  She 
herself  spoke  of  pity  l>ecoming  a  pas' 
sion  in  the  heart  at  sight  of  such  daily 
distress ;  and,  no  doubt,  pity  does  be- 
come a  passion  in  the  heart  of  the  best 
class  of  women,  as  the  thirst  and  desire 

H  H  2 


Tanks ;  sud  became  a  &TOQiite  and  a  "  mad  to  lean 

power  amongst  tkem.  her  to  teach  b\ 

One  tiling  she  mentions,  vhich  may  and  nothing  is 

surprise  those  whose  habitual  ideas  of  than  the  accoi 

East(.ni    fijiiialc.^    are    ^.i   thur    laii-aor  Kcrviiul  Adiiii. 

iinii  stupidity.      Slio  soys,  "The  ciier(,'y  frniii  tlieriver  . 

of  many  women  here  ia  amazing;"  and  "down  his  in  i 

narmtea  how  the  mother  of  hor  serrant  "  like  a  little  1 

Omar  had  once  cnnied  h^r  old  mother  "  sance  founta 

in  a  baiket  on  her  liead  from  Diunietta  "  a  white  skul 

to  Alexandria;  dragging  Omar,  then  a  accompliahmei: 

-very  little  boy.  hy  ttie  hand  !  •'  liah  respect) 

Thia  Omar,  who  is  frequently  men-  "  '  two  dishes 

tioned  in  the  "  Letters  from  Egypt,"  and  "  a  httle  old  w 

whose  troe-hcart^d  and  simple  devotion  "  baby  iti  a  eii 

to  his  dying  mietresBwoll  deserved  such  "  well  cooked 

reward,  is  now  appointed  dragoman  to  the  "  comparable  c 

Prince  of  Wales  ;  the  Prince  and  Prin-  Certainly,    f 

cess  having  visited  Lady  Gordon,  a  short  "  Letters  from 

tinie  before  her  death,  in  her  da!iabeei/eh,  interesting  of 

or  Kile-boat,  on  wliich  occasion  slie  says,  lished  compos 

"  My  sailora  were  so  proud  at  having  life  utterly  ni 

"  the  honooT  of  rowing  him  in  our  own  very  imperfect 

"  hoot,  and  of  singing  ki  htm.     I  had  a  European    tta' 

"  very  good  singer  in  the  boat"  She  also  have  hitherto 

assures  ua,  on  another  occasion,  of  the  our  sympathie 

courtesy  practised  in  the  East  between  expect  that  tl 

different  dasscs.     "You   see   how  the  gifted  woman 

"  '  Thousand  and  One  Nights '  are  quite  awakening     tl 

"  true  and  real;  how  great  lieys  sit  with  creasing  intere 

"  grocery  and  carpenters  have  no  liesi-  of  a  Ticeroy  t 
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spirit  may  look    upon    tho  peiiBbing 
body,  in  Longfellow's  beantiM  words, 

OS 

"A  worn-out  fetter,  which  the  soiil 
Had  broken  and  flung  away  ! ". 

Small  is  the  thought  of  self,  and 
cheery  and  animated  as  in  her  first 
letters  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
her  account  of  a  return  to  C^airo. 

"The  very  morning  I  landed  I  was  seizetl 
with  \iolent  illness ;  however,  I  am  now  better. 
I  arrived  at  Cairo  on  Wednesday  night,  the 
4th  of  November,  slept  in  tho  boat,  and  went 
ashore  next  morning.  The  passage  under  the 
railway  bridge  at  Tant  (which  is  only  opened 
once  m  two  days)  was  most  exciting  and 
pretty.  Such  a  scramble  and  dash  of  b<^ts, — 
two  or  three  hundred  at  least !  Old  Zeydan 
the  steersman  slid  under  the  noses  of  the  big 
boats  ^vith  my  little  cangia,  and  through  the 
gates  before  they  were  well  open,  and  we  saw 
the  rush  and  confusion  behind  us  at  our  ease, 
and  headed  tho  whole  fleet  for  a  few  miles. 
Then  we  stuck,  and  Zeyd^  raged,  but  we  got 
off"  in  an  hour,  and  agjain  overtook  and  passed 
all ;  and  then  we  saw  the  spectacle  of  devas- 
tation,— whole  villages  gone,  submerjjed  and 
melted,  nuid  to  mud  ;  and  the  people,  with 
their  l)ea.sts,  encami)ed  on  spits  of  sand  or  on 
the  dykes,  in  long  rows  of  ragged  makeshift 
tents,  while  we  sailed  over  the  places  where 
thev  had  lived ;  cotton  rotting  in  all  directions, 
and  the  dry  tops  crackling  under  the  bows  of 
the  boat" 

Then,  moving  from  Cairo  to  Thebes  : 

"I  have  sent  a  request  to  the  French 
Consul- General,  M.  Taatu,  to  let  me  live  in 
the  French  house  over  the  temple  at  Thebes. 
It  is  quite  empty,  and  would  be  the  most 
comfortable,  indeed  the  only  comfortable  one 
there.  M.  Tastu  is  the  son  of  the  charming 
poetess  of  that  name,  whom  my  mother  knew 
m  Paris  ....  I  have  brought  divans,  tables, 
prayer  carpets,  bhinkets,  a  cupboard,  a  lovely 
old  copper  liandbasin  and  ewer,  and  shall  live 
in  Aral)  style.  The  tables  and  four  chairs  are 
the  only  concession  to  European  infirmity.*' 

In  the  earliest  opening  of  the  succeed- 
ing year  she  "WTites  thus  hopefully  of 
the  apparent  result  of  such  a  residence 
in  the  East : — 

**AVe  are  now  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
summer  weather  ;  there  has  been  no  cold  for 
fully  a  fortnight,  and  I  am  getting  better 
every  day.  If  the  heat  does  not  overpower 
me,  1  feel  sure  it  will  be  very  healing  to  my 
lungs.  I  sit  out  on  my  glorious  balcony,  and 
drink  the  air  from  early  morning  till  noon, 
when  the  sun  comes  upon  it  and  drives  me 
under  cover." 


A  little  later ; — 


"  The  glory  of  the  dimato  now  is  beyond 
description,  and  I  feel  better  every  day.  I  go 
out  as  early  as  seven  or  eight  o'clock  on  my 
tiny  black  donkey,  come  in  to  break&st  at 
about  ten,  and  go  out  again  at  four.  The  sun 
is  very  hot  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  the 
people  m  lx)ats  say  it  is  still  cold  at  night 
In  this  larp:e  house  I  feel  neither  heat  nor 
cold.  .  .  .  llow  I  wish  I  were  going,  instttid 
of  my  letter,  to  see  you  all ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  this  heat  is  the  thing  that  does  me  good, 
if  anything  wiU." 

Later  yet,  still  enjoying,  still  uncom- 
plaining : — 

'*  We  sat  and  drank  new  milk  in  a '  lodge  in  a 
garden  of  cuaimbers '  (the  loilge  is  a  neat  hut 
of  palm-branches),  and  saw  the  moon  rise 
over  the  mountams  and  light  up  everjrthing 
like  a  softer  sun.  Here  you  see  all  colours  as 
well  by  moonlight  as  by  day ;  hence  it  does 
not  look  so  brilliant  as  the  Cape  moon,  or  even 
as  I  have  seen  it  in  Paris,  where  it  throws 
sharp  black  shadows  and  white  light  The 
night  here  is  a  tender,  subdued,  dreamy  sort 
of  enchanted-looking  day." 

And  the  praise  of  these  days  and 
nights  is  continued  : — 

**The  mornings  and  evenings  are  delicious. 
lam  shedding  my  clothes  by  degrees  ;  stockings 
arc  unbearable,  1  feel  much  stronger,  too ; 
the  horrible  feeling  of  exhaustion  has  left  me : 
1  suppose  I  must  have  salamander  blood  in 
my  body,  to  be  made  lively  by  such  heat" 

Some  apparent  improvement  in  health 
took  place : — 

"The  weather  is  glorious  this  year,  and 
spite  of  some  fatigue  and  a  good  deal  of 
anxiety,  I  think  I  am  really  l)ctter.  I  never 
liave  felt  the  cold  so  little  as  tlus  winter  since 
my  illness ;  the  chilly  mornings  and  nights 
don't  seem  to  signif^  at  all  now,  and  the 
dimate  seems  more  delicious  than  ever." 

Then  comes  the  change ;  the  fading 
away  of  that  hope  of  recovery:  the 
doubt,  and  the  evident  impression  that 
she,  too,  may  die  among  strangers:— 

''Since  I  wrote  last  I  have  been  rather 
)oorly— more  cough,  and  most  wearing  sleep- 
essness  !  A  poor  yoimg  Englishman  haa  died 
lere,  at  the  house  of  the  Austrian  consular 
agent  I  was  too  ill  to  go  to  him  ;  but  a  kind, 
dear  young  Englishwoman,  Mrs.  Walker,  who 
was  here  with  her  family  in  a  boat,  sat  up 
with  him  three  nights  and  nursed  hun  like  a 
sister.  ...  He  was  buried  on  the  first  day 
of  Ramadan,  in  the  place  where  they  bury 
strangers^  on  the  site  of  a  former  Coptic 


j^.^iH.  uiu  lui  AUEuioen  woman  to  me,  with 
teara  in  h»  6jte,  and  preBsing  my  li^d  in 
nynirathy  for  that  poor  ar-otf  mother  of  such 
a  different  race," 

Till  at  length  this  mournful  sentence 
occure  (April  18G8),  in  one  of  her 
lutlera  from  Thebes,  published  in  the 
June  numbei   of  tiiis   Magazine  last 


!«  disappointed.  If  I  am  too  sick  and  wretched 
I  can  hudly  wish  ^ii  to  come,  because  I  know 
what  a  nuiaonw  it  ia  to  be  with  one  alwaTS 
coughing  and  panting,  and  unable  to  do  like 
otber  people.  Sut  u  I  pick  up  biilerahly  thin 
summer,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  yuu  and 

And  OBcc  again,  when  the  imminent 
approach  of  death  seemed  falling  like 
n  visible  shadow  on  her  path : — 

"  Indeed,  it  nould  be  almost  too  piunful  to 
e  t«  part  from  you  again ;  and,  as  it  is,  I 
'  "•-■-"-  'iff  the  end,  amoBC  people 


iian  wait  patiently  fw  tl 


final  suSeiij 
and  goodnet 
her  thought 
herself  was 
to  the  grai 
friend,  Kek 
trovacchi — t 
maid  being  i 
She  lies 
will  be  Ion 
forgotten  ia 
where  her  n 
or  stone,  oi 
anil  where  C 
and  the  brie 
exile,  will  co 
that  lies  like 
econea  once  l 
and  darkens 
hoard  of  h« 
of  recovery, 
B  foreign  laii4 
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BY   J.    P.   MAHAFFY,    FELLOW   AND    TUTOR. 


Among  all  Irish  institutions,  probably 
the  only  one  ever  accused  of  silence  is 
the  University  of  Dublin.     All  other 
bodies  in  the  country,  whether  religious 
or  political  or  educational,  are  for  ever 
clamouring,  and  annoying  the  English 
nation.      To    use    the    Slustration    of 
Homer,  the  gods  have  put  into  them 
the  courage  of  a  fly,  which  returns  to  the 
attack,  however  often  it  may  be  driven 
away,   so   eager  is  it  to   taste  blood. 
Poor  John  Bull  cannot  browse  in  idle- 
ness, and  in  vacancy  of  mind,  upon  the 
luxuries  around  him,  without  constantly 
flapping  his  ears,  and  whisking  about 
his  tail,  and  at  times  even  starting  up 
with  annoyance,  at  the  attacks  of  these 
ceaseless   tormentors.      So   persistently 
have  they  been  vexing  him,  that  he  is 
now  anxiously  providing  them  with  a 
carcase   in   their  own  countiy,  if  per- 
chance they  win  feed  upon  it,   even 
though  he  ought  to  be  perfectly  assured 
that  this  carcase,  when  sufficiently  de- 
composed, will  become  the  nurse  and 
support  of  new  myriads  of  persecutors. 
It  might  fairly  be  supposed,  then, 
that  silence  in  any  Celtic  institution, 
instead  of  being  a  reproach,  would  be  a 
quality  respected  and  admired  by  the 
Saxon.     While  it  saves  him  trouble  and 
obloquy,  it  is  surely  one  of  the  best 
tests  of  prosperity.     The  only  people 
who  mind  their  own  business  are  those 
who  have  a  good  business  to  mind,  and 
the  quality  of  silence  is  so  rare  in  the 
country,  that  it  should  invite  particular 
notice    and    commendation.      Yet    the 
English  people  seem  so  accustomed  to 
Irish  agitation,  that  none  get  a  hearing 
except  those  who  clamour  and  complain. 
Other  universities    in    Ireland,   which 
come  before  the    public    with   annual 
self-congratulations,  laudations,  and  de- 
mands,  are  twice    as  well   known  in 
England  as   the  ancient  University  of 
Dublin;  for  while  their  children  have 


as  yet  been  almost  completely  silent,  the 
universities  themselves  have  been  per- 
petually displaying  their  merits  before 
the  eyes  of  men.  All  this  is  excusable, 
and  perhaps  even  necessary,  with  new 
and  struggling  institutions,  but  should 
not  tell  against  the  more  dignifled  silence 
of  their  elder  sister.  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  can  afford  to  be  silent  herself, 
and  to  speak  to  the  world  through  her 
children.  When  she  was  contemptuously 
called  the  Silent  Sister,  this  was  the  fact 
questioned.  It  was  implied  that  the 
education  she  provided  had  not  deve- 
loped genius,  and  that  her  sons  had 
neither  extended  the  bounds  of  science, 
nor  adorned  the  fields  of  literature. 
With  the  names  of  William  Archer 
Butler,  of  Todd  and  of  Eeeves,  of  Lloyd 
and  of  Magee,  of  Salmon,  of  Rosse,  and 
of  Hamilton,  of  Cairns  and  of  Lecky — 
with  these  names,  among  a  host  of 
others,  ivithin  one  generation  of  men^ 
before  our  eyes,  the  charge  must  be 
abandoned  as  totally  unfounded. 

But  the  day  has  come  when  the  Uni- 
versity can  no  longer  be  Content  to 
address  the  world  indirectly  through 
her  children.  She  must  tell  her  system 
and  her  experience  to  the  English  peo- 
ple. For  two  great  questions  are  occupy- 
ing the  minds  of  cultivated  men  in  this 
country — perhaps  we  should  say,  two 
branches  of  the  one  great  problem  in 
our  present  civilization,  that  of  Edu- 
cation— the  first  is  the  Reform  of  the 
great  English  Universities,  the  second 
the  Reform  of  University  Education  in 
Ireland.  On  both  these  questions  the 
voice  of  Trinity  CoUege,  Dublin,  should 
be  heard.  Her  evidence  as  to  the  first 
will  be  stated  in  the  present  paper. 

The  problem  now  occupying  the 
minds  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men, 
how  best  to  extend  the  benefits  of  uni- 
versity education — this  problem  has  been 
completely  solved  under  their  very  eyes 
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Mriwuaoncy  remarkable  for  alupiditynnd 
igaorance,  and  far  mismanaging  ita 
alTairs.  This  is  wliat  tlie  EngMi  tini- 
vorsity  man  tliinka,  even  though  he 
may  ho  too  polite  to  put  it  into  words. 
To  this  can -any-good -thing-come- out- 1)  f- 
JN"ii7iireth  expression  of  face  visible  in 
the  Oxford  or  Cambridge  reader,  onlf 
one  reply  is  possible,  "  Come  and  see." 
Eat  we  most  spoil  the  teTsenesB  of  the 
answer  by  adding:  "Not  in  out  loug 
vacation,  if  you  please,  as  we  observe 
this  to  be  an  English  way  of  investi- 
gating  foreign  colleges,  from  the  very 
candid  confessions  of  one  of  your  edtt- 
cational  reformers."'  Uut  pending  your 
very  welcome  visit,  we  propose  to  state 
hero  a  few  feet*  and  statistics  about 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  which  will 
appear  ridiculously  obvious  to  the  Irish, 
but  which,  will  he  extremely  novel  to 
the  Saxon  reader,  seeing  that  the  moat 
thoughtful  Oxford  boot  on  Ac*demical 

I  Irgatiizatton  contains  only  one  allusion 
1 1.1  the  Irish  TTuivcrsity,  and  that  por- 

'  A  few  years  ago,  n  census  of  our  resident 
aliiJcnta  wuttRkeu  dniing  tlie  Enslorvacotiaii. 
TliQ  numbers  there  stated  have  Iwen  sLncu 
several  liniBS  ijuoted  as  proving  our  inefll- 
cicnoj,  and  (he  scant;  number  ofour  resident 
stndenU.    Agniu  on  "  Ulster  mu,"  Mltiiw 
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cipal  subject.  The  yearly  value  of  a 
fellowship  so  attained  is  40^.  Irish,  or 
36Z.  I85.  %d,  of  the  present  currency, 
charged  on  the  College  estates.  It  is 
tenable  for  life,  and  the  holder  of  it 
is  at  liberty  to  marry  if  he  pleases. 
Should  a  fellow  of  Trinity  College  be 
dissatisfied  with  tliis  splendid  endow- 
]iient,  he  must  do  additional  work. 
He  must  either  adopt  one  of  the  re- 
cognised professions  (which  is  some- 
times done)  or  he  must  take  a  tutorship. 
There  are  twenty  tutorships,  to  which 
he  may  succeed  by  seniority.  To  them 
is  entrusted  the  teaching  of  the  under- 
graduates, a  part  of  whose  fees  are 
divided  among  the  tutors.  The  in- 
come of  the  tutors  depends  accordingly 
upon  the  number  of  students  on  the 
books  ]  in  other  words,  upon  the  effi- 
ciency of  their  own  teaching,  and  at 
present  may  be  stated  roughly  as  com- 
mencing with  300/.  and  rising  to  700/. 
per  annum.  There  are  also  professor- 
ships tenable  by  fellows  who  are  not 
tutors,  some  of  them  paid  from  the 
tutorial  funds,  which  vary  in  tenure, 
and  in  value  from  100/.  to  700/.  per 
annum.  The  Professor  of  Divinity  alone 
receives  a  salary  of  1,200/.  and  cannot 
hold  a  fellowship.  As  there  are  nearly 
1,300  students  on  the  books,  a  large 
number  of  whom  attend  lectures,  the 
tutors  must  lecture  from  two  to  three 
hours  dail}^  and  are  not  allowed  to  absent 
tliemselves  during  term  under  any  plea 
whatsoever,  without  supplying  and  pay- 
ing a  deputy.  Honor  examiners  and 
lecturers  are  also  selected  from  among 
them,  and  receive  trifling  salaries,  to 
assist  the  professors  in  the  various 
faculties.  After  about  thirty  years  of 
weary  waiting,  a  man  may  succeed  in 
his  turn  to  a  senior  fellowship.  His  du- 
ties are  then  to  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  governing  board,  and  to  undertake 
the  control  of  some  special  department, 
as  well  as  a  share  in  the  examinations 
for  Fellowships  and  Scholarships.  He 
resigns  all  tutorial  functions.  His  in- 
come averages  1,300/.,  which  is  equal 
to  one  of  the  second  class  prizes  at  the 
Bar,  such  as  a  county  Judgeship.  The 
Provostship  is  the  only  office  in  the 


University  or  College  in  the  gift  of  the 
Government,  and  has  been  enriched  by 
large  grants  of  land  specially  presented 
by  the  Crown.  It  is  probably  worth 
3,500/.  per  annum. 

In  this  system  of  fellowships,  with 
some  patent  defects,  three  important  ad- 
vantages are  obvious.  In  the  first  place, 
they  are  obtained  by  perfectly  fair 
competition.  As  soon  as  these  valuable 
prizes  are  opened,  as  all  the  other  prizes 
in  Trinity  College  now  are,  to  Eoman 
Catholics  and  Dissenters,  it  will  be 
possible  for  any  man  in  the  world  to 
obtain  them  by  tlie  force  of  pure  in- 
tellect. But  in  Ireland,  promotion  by 
fair  competition  must,  alas  !  be  noted  as 
a  singular  exception.  Hence  it  has 
happened  that  the  English  Government 
has  been  unable  to  degrade  our  teachers, 
as  it  has  done  all  the  other  professions 
in  the  country,  by  making  political  job- 
bery the  only  safe  road  of  advancement. 
'VMiile  the  highest  posts  at  the  Bar  and 
in  the  Church,  the  scanty  honors  of 
the  medical  profession,^  and  the  most 
important  chairs  in  the  Queen's  Uni- 
versity, have  been  frequently,  I  might 
almost  say  constantly,  given  away  on 
this  vile  principle,  so  that  all  the 
youthful  ambition  of  Ireland  is  be- 
coming infected  by  it,  as  with  a 
plague,  —  the  governing  body  of  the 
University  of  Dublin  have,  silently  and 
persistently,  adhered  to  the  exceptional 
course  of  electing  as  fellows,  and  as  pro- 
fessors, rabid  Eadicals  as  well  as  rigid 
Tories, — when  possible.  Catholics  and 
Dissenters,  as  well  as  Churchmen, — 
simply  on  account  of  intellectual  merit. 
Should  the  English  Government  ever 
wrest  from  us  this  power  of  honest  self- 
go  vernment^  the  ruin  of  our  ancient  Uni- 
versity may  be  confidently  predicted. 

Secondly,  the  University  has  declared 
against  supporting  a  large  number  of  idle 

1  The  English  reader  shotdd  not  be  misled 
into  believing  that  the  most  trivial  posts  in 
the  profession,  such  as  village  dispensaries, 
are  not  given  away  by  the  Im]Tcrial  Govern- 
ment on  the  same  purely  rehgious  and  poli- 
tical principles.  There  is  no  finer  example  of 
that  great  and  rare  virtue,  "consistency,"  to 
be  found  anywhere. 


,  ^D<.iu^uuiaea  graduates,  towArde  features  in 

tlieir  Alma  Mater.     She  cannot  afford  the  propost 

to  Bupport  them  in  idloiieaa,  TJEivereitia 

Tlurdly,  hy  keeping  up  the  value  of  CoUega  wei 

the  fellowships,  the  UniTeraity  secures  its  title,  froi 

hiT  TCTy  ablest  sons  for  the  work  of  C'ambridge. 

education.   With  bo  few  hands  to  teach,  great  piece 

and  so  much  and  many  to  be  taught,  proceeded  ij 

these  men  are   to  a  great  extent  pre-  tantmodific( 

eluded  from  a  literary  career.      It  is  they  opened 

only  with  the  aid  of  a  very  strong  con-  education,  a 

stitution,  and  uncommon  enet^,  that  a  non-rasidenb 

man  can  sit  down  to  write,  after  he  has  of  thia  relaxj 

laboured  five  or  six  hoots  a  day  in  Ice-  allowed  in  p 

turing,    Qxamining,  and   other  tutorial  the  rules  of 

work.     But  surely  the  first  oliject  of  an  Down  to  tht 

uiiiverdty  ia  not  to  secure  men  of  lite-  tales    forbad 

rory  eminence,  bat  good  teachers  to  do  the  gates  wit 

her  work.     Tho  profession  of  teaching  his  tutor.     T 

is  not,  indeed,  a  brilliant  one,  nor  doea  violated  by  n 

it  hy  any  means  stand  in  that  public  more  than  a  i 

estimation  to  which  it  must  rise,  when  novation  sera 

our  civilization  improves  in  breadth  and  and  Jta  exact 

in  earnestness.     It  would  probably  exalt  they  admitt« 

the  character  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Protestant  Di 

auiong  Englishmen,  if  our  tutors  neg-  (except  Divii 

Iccted  their  classes,  and  devoted  them-  1793.    There 

selves  entirely  to  writing  books.     But  are   obvious 

such  a  change  would  seriously  impair  the  country  ] 

the  real  usefulness  of  the  institution,  youths  from 

M'hen  we  see  the  ordinary  leatunB  «£  Hod  ii  tlwtr  i 
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want  anoiher  step  to  render  them  satis- 
factory, the  question  of  non-residence 
has  been  completely  solved,  and  no 
longer  occupies  our  attention.  The 
University  of  Dublin  had  worked  out 
the  problem  after  her  own  fashion,  a 
century,  at  least,  before  Oxford  and 
Cambridge. 

The  students  are  now  divided  into 
three  groat  classes :  first,  those  (nearly 
200)  who  reside  within  the  walls,  and 
submit  to  all  the  discipline  of  college 
life;   secondly,  those  (about  400)  who 
i*eside  in   the  city  of  Dublin  and  its 
suburbs,  and  who  attend  lectures  daily, 
as  well  as  chapels,  within  the  waUs ; 
thirdly,  those  (about  500)  who  reside 
at  a  distance,  and  who  come  up  period- 
ically to   pass   their  terms   by  exami- 
nation— perhaps    the    least    important 
class  of  our  students.^    They  are,  to  a 
great  extent,  excluded  from  the  higher 
honors,    by   not    attending    the     Pro- 
fessors' lectures,  and,   altogether,  from 
obtaining    professional  certificates,   for 
the    same    reason.     But  a  bare  B.A. 
degree  they  can  obtain  by  paying  eight 
visits  to  Dublin,  and  undergoing  eight 
term  examinations,  extending  over  less 
than  three  years ;  and  a  good  many  poor 
ushers  in  schools,  literates  employed  in 
the  Church  of  England,  Dissenting  mi- 
nisters, and  other  such  deserving  persons, 
do  take  advantage  of  this  privilege.  The 
total  expense  of  the  College  course  in- 
cluding the  B.A.  degree  is  about  84Z. 
So  far  our  system  resembles  that  of  the 
London  University. 

The  second  class  is  a  very  large  one, 
owing  to  the  accident  of  our  being 
situated  in  the  middle  of  a  city  where 
living  is  cheap,  and  where  there  is  a 
numerous  resident  gentry.  A  great 
many  of  the  students  live  in  Dublin, 
subject  only  to  attending  the  College 
chaj)el,  if  they  belong  to  the  Church  of 
England,  but  attending  lectures  daily, 
spending  most  of  their  time  in  College 

^  Of  354  men  wlio  began  their  course  in 
18C7-8,  I  find  that  174  attended  Iectur(?s  in 
Arts  during  some  part  of  the  year,  showing 
that  about  50  x>er  cent,  must  be  residing  in 
the  College,  or  in  Dublin.  But  of  tliis 
again. 


rooms,  dining  in  the  Hall,  joining  in 
all  the  sports,  the  debating  societies,  the 
conversations,  the  interests  of  the  resi- 
dent students.  This  great  benefit,  which 
they  receive  from  the  residents,  they 
repay  by  asking  them  in  turn  to  their  pa- 
rents' houses,  where  the  society  of  ladies 
supplements  in  no  unimportant  manner 
the  defects  of  a  college  life.  Indeed,  the 
influence  of  abundant  ladies'  society  upon 
the  morals  of  the  students  is,  as  might 
be   expected,  most  salutary.      Tliough 
lodgings  in  Dublin  are  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  Junior  Dean,  they  are  not 
popular     among     the     students,    who 
greatly  prefer  residing  within  the  walls. 
Even    those    whose     parents    live    in 
Dublin  often  come  into  residence,  and 
the  chambers  are  always  full  to  over- 
flowing.    Young    men    are  sometimes 
waiting  for  weeks  before  they  can  ob- 
tain them.     The  number  of  residents 
is  nearly  200.     But  this  number  by  no 
means  represents  the  amount  of  stu- 
dents who  get  the  benefit  of  at  least  a 
temporary  residence.     They  are  so  con- 
stantly going  down  for  a    year,   and 
coming  up, — so  constantly  going  out  into 
the  to^vn  to   live  with  their  parents, 
who  come, up  for  the  season, — there  is 
so   constant  an   ebb  and  flow,  that  I 
believe  one-third  of  our  undergraduates 
participate  more  or  less  in  real  college 
life ;  another  third,  at  the  least,  sleep 
out  of  the  college,  but  live  constantly 
within  its  walls.  ^ 

Many  men  do  not  think  of  residing 
till  they  begin  their  professional  course, 
and  then  stay  one  or  two  years  after 
their   degree.     The  largest    and  most 

1  Tlie  practical  English  reader  may  wish  to 
have  some  figures  to  guide  him.  A  return 
was  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  in 
Juno  1 8G7,  of  the  number  of  undergraduates 
who  had  kept  their  term  by  attendance  at 
lectures,  whicli  was  considered  equivalent  to 
residence.  It  must  be  observed,  that  a  lar^ 
number  of  students  go  off  the  l>ooks  in  tho 
Juno  of  every  year,  also  that  a  largo  number 
of  men  who  reside  in  Dublin,  and  in  the  Col- 
lege, during  tlie  other  terms,  go  down  in  May 
for  the  summer.  The  return  gave  as  residente 
668,  as  non-residents  488.  1?  temporary  ab- 
sentees, and  irregular  residents  who  lost  their 
terms,  were  considered,  they  would  transfer 
150  to  tho  former  from  the  latter  number. 


■uuMuma,  ma  tbeie  are  S39  stadents 
pntn^  fho  Arte  cootse,  as  iroU  as 
their  hospital  and  disaectiiig-rooin  at- 
tendance. The  UniTerBity  degree  is 
becominji  essential  to  a  respectable 
physician  iu  IrclacJ.  This  jtreat  re- 
sult would  not  hove  beon  poasible,  liad 
residence  within  the  College  been  coin- 
pnlsoiy.  It  was  even  neceeaary  to  make 
some  relaxations  in  the  Arts  course 
reqaired  from  all  piDfeasional  students. 
But  we  can  confidently  point  to  the 
social  position  of  the  Bar,  the  Chorch, 
and  the  Medical  profession  in  Ireland, 
as  a  joatiiication  for  the  couiae  adopted 
by  the  Irish  University. 

A  constant  intercourse  between  the 
students  of  the  variouB  professional 
schoolfii,  and  between  ihc-so  and  the 
fitudeute  iu  Alia,  ia  surnly  of  great 
inijwrtance  in  giving  breadth  and  fair- 
ness to  their  respective  views,  and  also 
in  imparting  to  each  some  knowledge 
of  the  requirements  of  other  professions 
than  their  own.  Our  Divinity  School, 
for  example,  ia  worked  on  a  principle 
exactly  the  reverse  of  that  followed  at 
Maynooth,  wJwre  JHrinity  studenU  are 
supported,  and  from  which  all  lay  stu- 
dents are  rigidly  excluded.  The  clergy 
are  even  now  too  full  of  ideia  tp^m  Sn 
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Northern  Dissenters,^  and  in  no  case 
would  the  Eoman  Catholics  for  gene- 
rations become  a  real  majority  in  the 
University.  This  will,  perhaps,  l)e  an 
encourafjjement  to  Irish  Protestants 
when  the  question  of  removing  reli- 
gious disabilities  comes  to  be  discussed. 

A  most  important  step  in  that  direc- 
tion has  already  taken  place  within  the 
body  of  the  fellows.  Originally  they 
were  all  compelled  to  be  clerics,  save 
three,  and  this  rule  was  rigidly  enforced ; 
within  the  last  generation,  a  habit  gra- 
dually crept  in  of  obtaining  the  leave 
of  the  Board  to  dispense  with  Holy 
•Orders,  by  means  of  a  Queen's  letter. 
This  privilege,  though  always  granted 
with  reluctance,  has  been  repeatedly 
extorted  by  men  who  felt  indisposed  to 
the  restr<iint  of  the  clerical  profession ; 
and  since  the  agitation  on  the  Irish 
Churcih  question,  all  the  fellows  elected 
have  remained  laymen.  Tliere  are  at 
present  eleven  lay  fellows  among  thirty- 
five.  These  men  take  no  part  in  re- 
ligious instruction  whatever.  They  might 
bo  Calvinists  or  Atheists,  as  far  as  their 
college  duties  are  concerned.  The  tran- 
sition from  a  lay  Churchman  occupied 
in  purely  secular  teaching,  to  a  Dissent- 
ing or  Catholic  layman  doing  the  same 
thing,  is  not  surely  very  great  or  revo- 
lutionary. Other  important  consequences 
will  follow  from  the  change,  but  these 
it  is  not  our  present  object  to  discuss. 

It  remains  for  us  to  give  an  account 
of  the  revenues  of  the  Irish  University. 
While  on  other  points  her  work,  her 
nicrits,  and  h«ir  delects  are  passed  over 
in  silent  contempt,  on  this  her  enemies 
in  Ireland  have  studiously  disseminated 
fjUsehoods,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
prejudice  against  her.  But  what  preju- 
dice is  there  in  being  rich  1  The  reader 
will  probably  wish  for  himself  nothing 
better  than  to  be  assailed  by  such  a 
l»rejudioe.      Yet    sui-ely   it  is   unsatis- 

*  These  practical  people  tuni  their  brains 
to  some  better  arcomit,  at  least  from  a  com- 
moreial  poiut  of  view,  than  "  witting  for 
fellowships,"  as  it  is  called,  like  the  poor 
crij>plo  at  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  who  had  to 
wait  for  the  angel  to  move  the  waters,  and 
then  saw  some  one  else  stej)  in  before  him. 
Many  candidates  have  been  kept  eight  or  ten 
years  in  this  agony. 


factory,  and  often  very  costly,  even  for 
individuals,  to  be  considered  much  richer 
than  they  really  are.  For  a  public 
institution,  and  more  especially  a  public 
institution  in  Ireland,  to  be  considered 
richer  than  is  the  case,  is  not  only  un- 
satisfactory, but  a  grave  danger;  for 
the  Ultramontane  party  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  declare  that  the  fact  of  a  Pro- 
testant institution  being  richly  endowed 
is  an  offence  to  the  Irish  people ;  they 
think  such  institutions  should  be  de- 
spoiled, while  they  disclaim  any  wish  to 
share  in  the  spoils,  so  that  poverty, 
after  all,  has  some  advantages  : — 

Cantahit  vacuus  coram  latrone  tiatcr. 

In  order  to  afford  themselves  premises 
for  this  very  outrageous  argument,  a 
certain  party  in  Ireland  have  been  sub- 
orning false  witnesses  in  Parliament  to 
state  the  income  of  Trinity  College  at 
100,000/.,  its  State  endowments  at 
60,000/.  a  year,  and  so  forth.  Tlie 
Board  were  even  said  to  divide  the 
surplus  yearly,  like  a  joint-stock  com- 
pany. This  statement  came  from  a 
graduate  and  a  sometime  scholar  of  the 
College  !  The  philosopher  who  desires 
to  investigjite  the  import-ant  question: 
how  often  a  lie  has  to  be  told  to  become 
true, — will  find  important  materials  in 
the  history  of  these  rei)eated  assertions. 
The  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
are  now  lujlieved  to  be  rusting  in  com- 
jdete  idleness,  and  wallowing  in  untold 
riches.  A  correspondent  of  a  leading 
English  paper,  some  months  ago,  ven- 
tured to  name  a  definite  sum,  which 
might  atfoid  the  imagination  of  his 
countrymen  some  idea  of  the  treasures 
over  which  these  bloated  sinecurists 
kept  their  silent  and  listless  watch.  The 
value  of  a  tutorship  was  approximately 
guessed  at  7,000/.  ]>er  annum  !  and  this 
income  did  not  include  spticial  fees  and 
other  unexplained  salaries  !  Is  this  the 
preliminary  knowledge  ui)on  which  the* 
English  people  mean  to  legislate  next 
year  about  the  Univei'sity  education  of 
Ireland  1 

What  are  the  real  facts  of  the  case  ? 
The  land-gnints  from  the  State  to  Trinity 
College  amount  to  about  31,000^.  a  year, 
in  other  words,  to  a  little  more  than 
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remodelled  Irish  University  will  be  at 
all  successful,  except  it  be  brought  under 
the  name  and  the  prestige  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  But  it  is  also  evident 
that  any  change  which  would  shake 
public  confidence  in  that  institution, 
would  do  more  harm  than  the  benefits 
of  the  most  liberal  reform  could  counter- 
balance. When  the  right  time  comes, 
the  problem  must  be  discussed  from 
this  point  of  view. 

It  is  enough,  for  the  present,  to  have 
shown  that  the  work  done  by  the  Irish 
University  is  fully  in  proportion  to  her 
wealth.  The  total  income  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  Colleges  at  Oxford  has  been 
stated  at  600,000Z.  If  this  be  true  (and 
experience  has  taught  us  to  receive  all 
such  statements  wiQi  great  caution),  her 
Irish  sister  does  her  work  with  one- 
tenth  of  that  income  ;  and  the  work  she 
does  is  certainly  a  great  deal  more  than 
one-tenth  that  done  by  Oxford.  "We 
repeat,  almost  half  her  income  is  earned 
by  her  own  efficiency.  But  for  this  fact, 
her  endowments  would  be  quite  insuf- 
ficient to  support  even  her  present  very 
scanty  staff  of  teachers.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  No  college  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  should  be  allowed 
to  exist  without  accomplishing  its  object. 
There  is,  however,  another  supposed  use 
of  universities,  which  can  hardly  be 
classed  under  so  commercial  a  title  as 
benefiting  the  public.  At  least  the 
ordinary  public  are  very  slow,  both  in 
receiving  and  appreciating  the  benefit 
It  is  thought  desirable  to  have  retire- 
ment and  leisure  afforded  to  men  of 
intellect,  in  order  that  they  may  devote 
themselves  to  the  promotion  of  science 
and  literature.  There  seems  a  great 
difficulty  in  securing  this  latter  point. 
Suppose  you  find  your  genius,  and 
appoint  him  to  his  modest  competency, 
what  is  to  be  done  if  he  turns  idle? 
You  cannot  compel  him  to  produce 
intellectual  work  by  contract  w^ithin 
fixed  periods. 

The  University  of  Dublin  has  an 
answer  to  give  on  this  matter  also. 
But  in  the  present  article  the  main 
design  has  been  merely  to  convey  in- 
formation to  the  English  reader.  All 
controverted  points  have   been  either 


omitted,  or  touched  upon  but  lightly. 
A  great  number  of  minor  facts,  and  all 
the  statistics  easily  to  be  ascertained 
by  consulting  the  Dublin  University 
Calendar,  have  been  passed  over.     But 
there  is  a  certain  aspect  of  things  which 
college  calendars  cannot  possibly  supply. 
In  any  case  it  requires  an  intimacy  of 
years,  or  else  a  residence  within  the 
atmosphere  of  Colleges,  to  unravel  their 
mysteries    and    comprehend  their    in- 
numerable details.     The  interpretation 
of  the  Dublin  University  Calendar  is 
considered  one  of  the  most  important 
attainments  of  an  experienced  CoUege 
tutor.     To  the  English  stranger,  then, 
the  foregoing  sketch  was  intended  to 
convey  the  facts  :  that  there  is  a  certain 
University  in  Dublin,  consisting  of  one 
College,   and    lience    popularly    called 
Trinity    College,    Dublin;    that    this 
University  embraces  all  the  Faculties, 
and  instructs  students  in  Arts,  in  Law, 
in  Philosophy,   in    Medicine,   and    in 
Engineering,  besides  her  special  Theo- 
logical School ;  that  this  University  has 
been  solving  the  question  of  Religious 
Tests,  by  opening  all  the  prizes  which  the 
governing  body  were  competent  to  open 
to  all  sects  and  creeds,  and  that,  in  con- 
sequence, the  so-called  Protestant  Uni- 
versity of  Ireland  has  been  educating 
and  rewarding  a  lai'ge  number  of  JS'on- 
conformists.     This  great  contrast  with 
Maynooth  has  been  deliberately  ignored 
in  the  House  of  Commons.     But  if  the 
charter  of  the  University  of  Dublin  has 
prevented  us  firom  working  out  fully 
the  question  of  religious  tests,  the  ques- 
tion of  University  extension  has  been 
completely  solved,   by  the   wisest    of 
methods,  tliat  of  gradual  and  insensible 
relaxation.     Paying  sixteen  guineas  per 
annum  as  his  College  fees,  a  young  man 
may  live  where  and  how  he  likes,  and 
at  the  same  time  pass  the  examinations, 
and  obtain  the  distinction  of  a  degree 
in  arts.     Without  increasing  this  very 
moderate  fee,  he  may  (by  residing  in 
Dublin)  attend  all  the  ordinary  and 
honor  lectures    in  Arts,   and  all   the 
special  lectures  in  Law  and  Divinity. 
But  it  is  a  matter  of  experience,  which 
almost  any  tutor  can  verify,  that  what- 
ever a  country  lad's  original  intentions 
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caused  the  University  to  develop  and 
reform  its  constitution  much  more 
rapidly  than  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
have  done.  The  great  difficulties  of 
contending  with  poverty,  with  an  ad- 
verso  religion,  and  with  the  neglect  and 
ignorance  of  a  denationalized  and  ab- 
sentee aristocracy  ^  —  all  these  have 
roused  the  successive  Boards  of  Trinity 
College  from  at  least  some  of  that  list- 
lessness  and  that  apathy  which  cha- 
racterise the  comfortable  dons  of  secure 
universities  in  secure  countries. 

That  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  should 
have  succeeded  at  &L1  in  the  face  of 
these  adverse  circumstances,  and  against 
the  analogy  of  aU  the  other  English 
institutions  in  the  country,  is  itself  a 

1  The  following  statistics  are  worth  know- 
ing. We  have  seen  that  of  the  class  entering 
in  1867-8,  fifty  per  cent.  Uved  (partly  at  least) 
in  Dubhn.  In  the  class  keeping  its  third 
year  at  the  same  time,  I  find  that  171  kept 
terms.  Of  these,  102  attended  lectures  of 
some  sort ;  in  other  words,  sixty  percent.,  and 
this  class  had  not  arrived  at  the  time  for 
attending  Divinity  lectures. 

s  The  habit  of  sending  boys  to  English 
schools,  and  afterwards  to  the  English  uni- 
versities, not  for  the  sake  of  a  better  education 
(a  plea  never  attempted),  but  that  they  may 
graft  an  English  accent  upon  their  brogue, 
and  gain  fashionable  acquaintanRRR  m 
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ROMAN    IMPERIALISM. 


BY   PROFESSOR  SEELET. 
III.— THE  FIRST  AND  LAST  PERIODS  OF  ROMAN  IMPERIALISM  COMPARED. 


I  HAVE  already  aaid  that  there  are  two 
very  distinct  periods  in  the  imperial 
history,  and  that  these  are  divided  hy  a 
long  revolutionary  period  of  transition. 
The  end  of  the  first  period  I  placed  at 
Marcus  Aurelius  ;  we  may  be  more  pre- 
cise if  we  choose  and  place  it  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Marcomannic 
war.  The  beginning  of  the  other 
period  may  be  placed  at  the  accession  of 
Diocletian,  when  the  unity  and  tran- 
quillity of  the  Empire  were  restored 
and  the  outlines  of  the  new  system  of 
government  were  sketched.  The  tran- 
sition period  which  intervened  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  melancholy  in  European 
history.  It  presents  some  of  the  worst 
tyrannies,  some  of  the  bloodiest  revolu- 
tions, and  some  of  the  most  enormous 
calamities  in  history.  It  presents  Europe 
suffering  from  two  plagues  at  once  ;  the 
one  the  plague  properly  so  called  ;  the 
other,  a  mutinous,  omnipotent,  and  half- 
barbaric  soldiery. 

To  this  middle  period  I  shall  not 
again  call  your  attention.  I  propose 
now  to  place  the  first  and  third  periods 
before  you  in  contrast,  in  order  to  make 
more  clear  the  radical  and  universal 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
interval.     In  other  words,  I  propose  to 
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institute  a  detailed  comparison  between 
the  Empire  under  Hadrian  or  the  An- 
tonines,  and  the  Empire  under  Constan- 
tine  or  Theodosius. 

First,  then,  in  the  early  period  the 
Roman  world  was  clearly  and  broadly 
separated  from  the  barbaric,  but  in  the 
latter  period  the  separation  has  dis- 
appeared. In  the  earlier  period  certain 
nations  belonged  to  the  one  and  certain 
other  nations  to  the  other ;  the  nations 
beyond  the  frontier  were  of  a  different 
stock  from  the  nations  within  it.  There 
was  a  distinction  of  blood,  as  well  as  of 
place  and  of  institutions.  In  the  latter 
period  the  physical  boundary  remains, 
and  also  the  distinction  of  institu- 
tions ;  but  the  German  blood  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Roman  population 
as  much  as  out  of  it.  Grermans  are 
within  the  Empire,  and  not  only  so, 
but  more  diffused  through  the  Empire 
than  any  other  nationality.  The  Empire 
had  before  been  a  specific  substance  with 
a  distinct  form.  It  is  still  a  distinct 
form,  but  the  substance  or  stuff  is  no 
longer  distinguishable  from  that  of 
barbarism.  The  word  Roman  has  ceased 
to  be  a  national  designation,  and  has 
become  a  legal  or  technical  term. 
There  are  Roman  citizens  still  in  the 
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eysB  of  '.1.  ■  .■  .  l..:t  llfy  are  as 
likely  t..  li  ■■  .  i.  ■  ■■■<■-.  m.d  liabits 
of  barlt;iri.ii,  I...    ■    V.  Ini  art'  not 

JiomaiL  i.'iti,  I;-.  I  ui  ;!■  i-  .-■.ill  a  Koman 
amiy  ;  Un.ri'  inf,  Hill  legions  officored 
still  liy  ii-nturioTis  nnd  tritnuieB ;  but 
tlie  poltliera  are  now  very  commonly 
Gotliu,  Vandals,  and  SanDatiaiis.  Thora 
arc  ijtill  famous  Eoman  [;oiierals,  as  in 
tliB  ciajB  of  Ki;i[jii-i  and.  ilariiis ;  .and 
fanimis  vittorica  nre  won,  as  in  old  djqfs, 
over  barbarous  hordes;  but  Stilichowaa 
a  Vandal  and  Aiitius  a  Sarniatian,  and 
their  victories  were  won  porliaps  with. 
Eomnn  eciencc,  but  certainly  by  bar- 
barian hands.  Even  thn  I'^rms  are  in 
some  cases  barbarous,  lloman  soldieia 
now  rushed  to  tha  clinrge  with  the  old 
Geminn  war-cry,  called  the  barriliu; 
when  Julian  became  Emperor,  he  wna 
lifted  on  a  shield  like  a  Erankish  chief. 
Even  in  the  earlier  period  the  word 
Eoaian  liad  been  Btretched  considerably 
beyond  its  original  mtanitig.  There 
were  already  muUituilea  of  Koman  citi- 
lons  who  bad  never  set  foot  in  Kom(>. 
But  it  was  still  a  name  denoting  certain 
nations  and  excluding  others,  and  it  was 
etill  justified  by  the  fact  that  Home  re- 
maini'd  tbe  seat  of  government  and  the 
centre  of  the  rm\  in  It  wis  eonsidored 
the  slnn^ct  instance  of  eccentricity  in 
Ijbcniis  thit  he  relirtd  11  ithout neces- 
sity from  liomc,  ind  deliberately  pre- 
ferred tj  Ino  cKi where,  a  hundred 
yeiis  I  iter  tho  lir-t  Antonine  lived  ex- 
duMiely,  and  the  second  usually,  at 
Bomo  But  now,  not  only  had  tho 
word  Conian  ceased  to  1  e  exclusive  of 
any  nationality,  but  it  was  used  to  de- 
Bcribu  an  cminro  of  winch  Homo  was 
not  tho  centre  iJiocletnn  took  the 
goiiriLincnt  away  from  Rome,  and  Con- 
sLmtino  pioMdcd  a  worthy  seat  for  it 
on  tho  ISiisporus,  Not  by  this  change 
did  K0111U  merely  cease  to  be  the  solo 
Beat  of  government ;  it  lost  its  metro- 
politan character  altogether.  The  Em- 
perors of  the  ^Vest  abandoned  it  as  ftell 
as  those  of  the  East.  They  preferred 
to  it  first  !Milan  and  then  Ravenna. 
There  are  still  other  claims  to  the  title 
of  Itoman,  whiub  tho  earlier  Empire  bad 
posseesed  and  whii'h  U-"  later  Emjiiro 


wanted.  In  the  time  of  tbo  Antonuies 
tho  fact  that  the  Empire  had  been 
fijundod  by  a  conquering  nation  issuing 
from  Some,  was  still  couspicnonaly  seen 
in  the  difil^ction  between  those  sub- 
jects of  the  Empire  who  had  tbe  Boman 
citironship  and  those  who  Imd  not,  Tbe 
distinction  was  becoming  faint,  bu.t  so 
long  as  it  was  recognised  by  the  law,  so 
long  OS  in  the  army  the  legions  consist- 
ing of  Boman  citizens  were  distinct 
from  the  allied  cohorts  and  squadrons 
consisting  of  those  who  wanted  tho 
citizenship,  so  long  the  Empire  might 
still  be  said,  in  a  sense,  tKi  be  Roman. 
But  during  the  transition  period  this 
distinction  also  was  effaced.  When  all 
the  freemen  of  the  Empire  were  placed 
on  an  equal  footing,  and  tbe  distinction 
between  legions  and  allies  disappeared 
in  tbe  army,  tbe  last  visible  record  of 
Rome's  conqnest  was  obliterated. 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  that 
Holy  Boman  Empire  which  disappeared 
from  the  world  within  living  memory, 
as  having  been  Boman  only  in  name. 
The  misnomer  in  that  ease  was  certainly 
more  glaring,  but  it  was  hardly  more 
real  than  in  tlic  case  of  tbe  Empire  of 
Constantine.  It  is  trae  that  tho  Empire 
of  Constantine  had  arisen  out  of  that  of 
the  Antonines  without  breach  of  con- 
tinuity, and  that  the  change  had  been 
gtaitual.  Still  it  had  been  a  very  com- 
plete change ;  one  by  one  most  of  the 
Roman  characteristics  bad  disappeared. 
The  appropriateness  of  the  title  could 
only  bo  discovered  from  history.  The 
Empire  might  be  called  Roman,  as  Con- 
stantino might  be  called  Ctesar.  But 
Constantine  was  as  much  connected  by 
blood  with  the  old  Jnlian  gens  of  Alb.i 
Longa  as  tbo  vast  political  system  half 
Orieutal,  half  barbaric,  in  which  so  many 
nations  were  united,  was  connected  with 
tho  drowsy  old  provincial  town  on  tho 
banks  of  tbe  Tiber,  which  Ammianus 
has  described  for  us. 

If  the  Empire  was  no  longer  Roman 
either  by  nationality  or  in  the  sense  of 
being  connected  as  an  appurtenance  or 
dependency  with  tho  city  of  Rome, 
neither  was  it  Boman  in  the  sense  of 
possessing    the    political   institutions 
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-wluch  had  originally  belonged  to  Borne. 
Here  the  contrast  between  the  age  of 
Constantino  and  that  of  the  Antonines 
is  particularly  marked.  Under  the  An- 
tonines the  Empire  retained  much  of  the 
political  character  of  the  old  Eepublic. 
It  was  in  fact  nearer  to  the  Eepublic 
than  it  had  been  under  the  first  Caesars. 
Just  at  that  exceptional  period  the  State 
was  guided  by  a  President  for  life,  nomi- 
nated by  his  predecessor  from  among 
the  most  promising  men  of  the  age, 
possessing  indeed  power  limited  by 
nothing  but  his  will,  but  choosing  for 
the  most  part  to  regard  his  Senate  with 
deference.  This  Senate  was  a  chosen 
body  of  distinguished  men  selected  by 
the  Emperor  from  the  whole  Empire, 
and  required  to  take  up  their  residence 
in  Italy.  They  formed  a  dignified  club 
at  Eome,  and  gave  a  powerful  expres- 
sion to  the  feelings  of  the  upper  classes. 
The  old  Republic  had  often  witnessed 
a  similar  government,  when  a  Dictator 
had  managed  the  State  with  the  confi- 
dence of  the  aristocratic  Senate.  The 
monarchical  element  was  there  but  in 
the  form  least  repugnant  to  Republi- 
canism, for  the  monarch  was  not 
hereditary  nor  separated  by  any  clear 
demarcation  from  his  subjects. 

In  the  time  of  Constantino  the  govern- 
ment is  essentially  difierent,  for  the 
Senate  as  an  organ  of  general  aristo- 
cratic opinion  has  practically  disap- 
jieared,  and  the  Life -President  has 
become  a  Sultan.  Both  these  changes 
were  natural,  and  omens  of  tliem  had 
appeared  even  before  the  Antonines. 
The  Senate  of  Nero  was  almost  as  insig- 
nificant as  that  of  Constantino,  and  no 
Sultan  could  trample  on  human  beings 
more  contemptuously  than  Caligula. 
When  the  earlier  Emperors  were  re- 
strained, it  was  by  their  own  good  sense 
or  virtue ;  the  system  was  entirely  with- 
out checks.  ]>ut  what  before  only  the 
bad  Emperors  had  been,  every  Emperor 
was  now,  and  the  Senate  was  now 
habitually  as  insignificant  as  before  a 
bad  Emperor  had  occasionally  made  it. 
Jin  Augustus,  a  Trajan,  an  Antoninus, 
had  found  it  politic,  and  perhaps  judged 
it  right,  to  treat  the  Senate  with  great 


leepect^  and  to  secoie  its  co-operation 
in  goyemment.  But  the  Emperors  of 
the  later  series  who  answer  best  to  these, 
and  who  were  the  wisest  rulers — 
Diocletian,  Constantino,  Yalentinian, 
Theodosius — steadily  disregarded  and 
trampled  on  the  Senate ;  only  a  weak 
Gratian  flatters  it.  Kor  has  it  only  lost 
favour  with  the  Emperors  ;  it  has  suf- 
fered a  great  change  of  character.  In 
the  first  place  there  is  now  no  longer  a 
single  Senate,  but  two,  one  at  Rome  and 
another  at  Constantinople ;  and  next, 
there  are  now  a  multitude  of  senators 
scattered  through  the  provinces  who  do 
not  practically  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  body  at  either  of  the  two  capitals. 
These  changes  were  calculated  to  de- 
stroy the  influence  of  the  Senate  as  an 
organ  of  public  opinion.  Its  judgment 
was  no  longer  the  solemn  decision  of  a 
picked  body  of  distinguished  men  as- 
sembled at  the  centre  of  government 
It  was  assembled  partly  at  Rome,  which 
was  not  the  seat  of  government,  but 
a  venerated  ancient  city  possessing  a 
circle  of  very  distinguished  and  ex- 
tremely indolent,  noble  families ;  and 
partly  at  Constantinople,  which  was 
sometimes  nominally  the  seat  of  empire, 
but  often  only  the  seat  of  the  Eastern 
Government.  The  decisions  of  these 
two  bodies  might  be  contradictory,  nor 
did  they  necessarily  represent  the  opinion 
of  the  senatorian  order  which  was  scat- 
tered through  the  Empire.  Thus  changed 
in  character,  and  steadily  discouraged  by 
the  Emperor,  the  Senate  loses  almost  all 
its  influence.  It  is  preserved  as  a  con- 
venient nucleus  of  wealth  for  the  opera- 
tions of  the  tax-gatherer.  As  a  political 
organ  it  becomes  only  once  again  con- 
spicuous, and  that  is  when  the  Roman 
Senate  makes  its  fruitless  protest  in 
favour  of  the  ancient  gods,  and  once 
more  sits,  as  in  the  old  Grallic  invasion, 
to  represent  a  lost  cause  and  to  be 
bearded  by  victorious  invaders.  When 
I  say  that  the  Emperor  has  become  a 
Sultan,  I  mean,  not  only  that  he  has 
assumed  Oriental  state,  and  a  kind  of 
sacred  character  as  head  of  the  Christian 
Church,  but  also  that  his  immeasurable 
superiority  to  his  subjects  is  admitted 
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goveraments,  it  was  good.  If  the 
Emperor  was  regarded  as  a  divinity,  at 
least  he  earned  his  deification  for  the 
most  part  by  merit.  He  was  not  such  a 
deity  as  those  which  Egypt  worshipped, 
a  sacred  ape  or  cat,  but  rather  a 
Hercules  or  Quirinus  who  had  risen  by 
superhuman  labours  to  divine  honours. 
But  compared  with  the  government  of 
the  Antonines,  it  was  barbaric.  The 
Empire  has  fallen  into  a  lower  class  of 
states.  Reason  and  simplicity  have 
disappeared  from  it.  Subjects  have  lost 
all  rights,  and  government  all  responsi- 
bility. The  reign  of  political  super- 
stition has  set  in.  Abject  fear  paralyses 
the  people,  and  tbose  that  rule  are 
intoxicated  with  insolence  and  cruelty. 
It  is  an  Iron  Age. 

Government  having  assumed  godhead, 
assumes  at  the  same  time  the  appur- 
tenances of  it.  It  is  surrounded  with 
**  thousands  of  angels."  A  principal 
feature  of  this  age  as  contrasted  with 
that  of  the  Antonines  is  the  enormous 
multiplication  of  offices  and  officials. 
In  this  respect  the  Empire  had  from 
the  beginning  advanced  upon  the  lie- 
public.  I  have  already  shown  that  the 
most  conspicuous  change  introduced  by 
the  imperial  system  was  the  creation  of 
a  number  of  great  offices  principally  of 
a  military  character.  A  kind  of  martial 
regularity  and  strictness  of  discipline 
had  been  given  to  the  State.  By  the 
side  of  the  old  civic  and  free  organiza- 
tion had  been  placed  a  military  organi- 
Ziition  which  was  despotic.  Under  the 
Antonines  the  two  had  subsisted  to- 
gether in  harmony,  and  despotism  had 
worn  an  almost  republican  dress.  But 
the  civic  organization  had  now  disap- 
peared entirely,  and  had  been  super- 
seded by  a  bureaucracy  framed  after 
the  military  model.  The  holders  of  func- 
tion, who  were  originally  elected  by  the 
people  to  rule  over  the  people,  have  now 
become  soldiers,  bearing  the  commission 
and  under  the  orders  of  the  commander- 
in-chief.  All  officials  alike  bear  the 
name  of  milites,  and  their  service  is 
called  militia;  even  when  their  functions 
are  purely  civil  they  bear  military  titles, 
such    as    centurioy   principilaHus,      It 


seemed  at  the  beginning  of  this  period 
as  if  the  very  conception  of  any  power 
not  military  had  disappeared  from  the 
world.  Where  is  now  the  toga  of 
Cicero )  The  Empire  had  become  a  camp. 
But  this  state  of  things  was  not  to  last. 
It  was  indeed  destined  that  all  power 
should  assume  the  military  type ;  civil 
life  was  to  be  re-organized  on  the  model 
of  military  life.  But  the  distinction 
between  the  civil  and  the  military 
power  was  brought  back  by  Constantino 
soon  after  it  had  seemed  to  be  lost 
Civil  life  is  merged  for  a  moment  in 
military,  and  is  then  again  diiferentiated; 
but  when  it  reappears,  the  military 
stamp  is  on  it  The  military  title  of 
praetorian  prefect  is  given  to  four  men 
whose  functions  are  purely  civil,  and 
who  exercise  supreme  jurisdiction  each 
over  a  quarter  of  the  Empire.  Mean- 
while the  military  functions  are  com- 
mitted to  new  officers  called  Duces,  the 
originals  of  our  modem  dukes ;  a  dis- 
tinctive war-office  is  created ;  there  is 
a  commander-in-chief  of  the  infantry 
and  a  commander  of  the  cavalry.  The 
old  legatus,  such  as  he  is  described  in  the 
life  of  Agricola — a  despotic  sovereign 
within  his  own  province,  a  general  and 
a  judge  at  the  same  time — has  dis- 
appeared. The  civil  and  military  pro- 
fessions have  been  created,  and  each  is 
elaborately  organized;  but  the  civil 
profession  is  an  offshoot  from  the  mili- 
tary. The  Army,  as  it  were,  destroyed 
the  State,  and  then  created  a  new  State 
out  of  itself. 

Upon  the  system  of  the  Antonines 
this  is,  in  one  sense,  a  great  improve- 
ment Such  a  vast  empire  evidently 
could  not  1^  satisfactorily  governed 
without  a  complicated  organization,  nor 
could  it  be  safe  from  disturbances  with- 
out a  separation  of  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary governments.  The  distribution  of 
the  Empire  into  praefectures,  vicariates, 
dioceses;  the  creation  of  an  army,  of 
public  servants  embodied  and  drilled 
with  all  the  formality  of  an  army ;  these 
were  administrative  reforms  of  the  iirst 
magnitude,  and  they  make  the  govern- 
ment of  Constantino  seem  a  far  more 
finished    machine    than    that    of    tlie 


Antonines.  But  the 


hii.l  it  K'ljii  wiif,  i.iIhIiI  liavi!  Lten  the 
Lr^t  tliiiiy  for  the  Slam.  But  it  was 
all-powui'fiil  for  evil  as  ucll  as  for  good, 
nml.  iu  tha  end,  aftur  saving  the  Empire, 
it  ruined  it. 

I  showed  in  my  hist  lecture  that 
the  Emjiiro  was  essentially  iveak  for 
'wont  of  the  Siab  conditions  of  vigour 
in  a  socicty,^ — population  and  industry. 
It  -was  too  weak  to  beai  the  jmnderoua 
■weight  of  such  a  govommunt.  For, 
busidea  the  cruelty,  this  government 
had  all  tlw  ivaatufulneBs  of  Oriental 
rule.  Tho  iimiy  of  oflioiala  might  be 
netfasary  to  entry  on  government,  but 
they  ruin;;d  the  people.  Their  cnormoua 
numher  of  itself  entailed  ruinous  ex- 
penaea.  Moreover,  in  making  ostenta- 
tioE  a  principle,  tho  governmout  had,  aa 
it  were,  committed  itself  to  extravagance. 
EKtravagance  involved  oppressive  taxa- 
tion, and  the  agents  of  this  taxation, 
the  official  class,  inevitably  tbrmeil  tho 
habit  of  rapacity.  Thus  for  the  tyranny 
of  an  Emjioror,  to  which  in  earlier  times 
the  people  were  sometimes  exposed,  ivaa 
luiw  substituted  tho  uniform,  universal, 
crushing  tyranny  of  an  olficial  chirks. 

Evils  seldom  come  in  this  world 
without  their  compensations,  I  have 
been  enumerating  the  symptoms  of  a 
long  decay,  the  decay  of  a  world. 
Steadily  downward  to  a  lower  level  of 
civilization  and  of  happitici^a  sank  the 
Koman  Empire.  Its  population  bar- 
barized hy  immigrations  from  beyond 
the  frontier ;  its  old  civic  freedom  dis- 
appearing even  from  memory ;  its  organ 
of  opinion,  tlie  Senate,  sinking  into  an 
insignificuntcommittecof  ]>lacemen;  its 
Emperor  putting  off  tho  sense  of  respon- 
sibility, and  along  with  it  all  restraints 
of  human  feeling;  its  administration 
assuming  a  military  ruthlessness  and 
poremptorinesa ;  ita  government  gene- 
rally becoming  its  own  triumphant  and 
insolent  enemy, — Kome,  tho  represen- 
tative   of    European    civilization,    the 


inventor  of  uivilized  joriflprudence  and 
the  inheritor  of  Greek  philosophy,  de- 
scends to  the  level  of  an  Asiatic  State. 
She  passes  through  the  fire  to  that 
militwy  Moloch  whose  minister  alio 
had  made  herael£  With  goniua  dead, 
and  tho  intellect  fallen  into  such  rude- 
ness that  she  can  scarcely  tell  us  articu- 
lately tho  story  of  her  woes,  we  sea  her 
more  than  once  prostrate  before  orb  of 
those  monstrous  human  idols  that  are 
worshipped  in  Asia,  a  silly  creature 
educated  in  insolence  and  wearing  a 
diadem,  cruel  and  irresistible,  deriving 
all  Ilia  strength  from  human  weakness, 
yet  exacting  copious  libations  of  hnnmn 
blood  and  the  utmost  &rthLng  of  trea- 
sure. But  to  all  these  losses  there  were 
compensations,  and  these  I  proceed  to 
consider.  The  Asiatic  despotism  bod 
some  points  of  ad  vantage  over  thoclassic. 
Liberty,  which  iu  its  old  forma  had  dis- 
appeared, began  to  spring  up  in  new 
ones.  In  the  first  place,  at  the  moment 
when  freemen  sank  to  be  slaves,  slavGe 
began  to  turn  into  freemen.  "Wo  do 
not  know  distinctly  tho  steps  of  the 
transformation,  but,  like  all  tho  other 
changes  to  which  I  have  called  atten- 
tion, it  took  place  between  tho  age  of 
the  Antonines  and  that  of  Constantino. 
A  class  of  agricultural  serfs  came  into 
existence,  attached  to  the  soil  and  irre- 
movable from  the  spot  on  which  they 
lived.  They  are  sometimes  called  slaves, 
but  they  a])pear  to  have  had  property, 
and  they  had  rights  against  their 
masters  and  duties  to  the  State.  In  the 
decay  of  population  human  beings  had 
risen  in  value.  The  government  wanted 
recruits  for  its  legions,  and  began  to  lay 
claim  to  the  services  of  those  who  before 
had  been  tlie  chattels  of  private  citizens. 
In  tho  decay  of  industry  it  was  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  the  cultivation  of 
tho  soil  One  of  tho  peculiarities  of 
this  government,  in  which  human  free- 
will was  almost  suppressed,  was  its 
principle  of  assigning  vocations  by  arbi- 
trary compulsion  to  whole  classes  of 
men.  Many  governments  have  assumed 
tho  right  of  pressing  people  against 
their  will  into  some  vocations,  particu- 
larly into  military  service.      But  in  the 
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age  of  Gonstantine  a  principlo  of  forced 
enlistment  is  applied  to  almost  all  func- 
tions.    Men  are  forced  into  municipal 
oiUces  against  their  will,  in  some  cases 
they  are  pressed  into  trade.     It  was  by 
another  application  of  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  one  class  of  the  population  is 
bound  to  agricultural  labour.     The  go- 
vernment, as  it  were,  enlists  an  army 
of  cultivators,  whom  it  controls  with  as 
much  rigour  as  its  army,  properly  so 
called.     These  cultivators    are  in  the 
strictest    sense    servants  of   the    soiL 
They  have  a  definite  function  in  the 
community,  and  for  the  fulfilment  of  it 
they  are  responsible  to  the  State.     The 
State  was  no  merciful  master,  but  so  far 
as  it  assumed  authority  over  the  serf  it 
rescued  him  from  the  authority  of  his 
master.     As    the    harshest    system  is 
better  than  individual  caprice, we  may  be- 
lieve that  the  lot  of  the  coloni  was  better 
than  that  of  the  agricultural  slaves  of 
the  earlier  time.    If  so,  an  improvement 
is  caused  by  the  very  principle  of  decay 
and  dissolution,  and  the  very  rottenness 
of  the  carcase  breeds  new  life. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  spread 
through  society  a  new  principle,  which, 
if  it  cannot  properly  be  called  Liberty, 
was  a  most  powerful  substitute  for  it. 
I  have  said  that  government  had  been 
erected  into  a  divinity,  and  tliat  the 
very  tradition  of  liberty  was  lost 
This  is  true,  and  yet  a  certain  kind  of 
resistance  to  government  was  carried  on 
"upon  a  vast  scale,  with  unaltei*able  reso- 
lution and  with  success.  The  edict  of 
Jjiocletian  commanding  the  Christians  to 
sacrifice  was  resisted  throughout  the  Em- 
pire; the  resistance  was  maintained  for 
seven  years,  until  Diocletian's  successor 
succumbed  to  it.  Athanasius  resisted 
Constantino  and  Constantius  succes- 
fuUy.  Ambrose  not  merely  resisted, 
but  rebuked  and  humbled  Tlieodosius. 
This  new  spirit  had  indeed  apj)eared 
in  the  Empire  before  the  age  of  the 
Antonines.  Aurelius  had  remarked 
what  he  called  the  "  obstinacy "  of 
a  class  of  his  subjects,  but  in  his 
time  the  phenomenon,  though  striking, 
was  not  yet  formidable.  It  became 
formidable  early  in  the  revolutionary 
period;  and  at  the  accession  of  Diocletian 


this  obstinacy  had  spread  so  widely, 
oiganized  itself  so  well,  and  rehearsed 
its  part  so  carefully,  that  it  proved  irre- 
sistible. 

This  obstinacy  in  the  Empire  achieved 
deeds  as  memorable  as  had  been  achieved 
by  liberty  in  the  Ilepublic.   Yet  it  was 
not  liberty.    Liberty  is  a  proud  spirit ;  it 
regards  government  as  a  mere  instru- 
ment of  human  happiness,  and  resists 
it  when  it  becomes  evidently  prejudi- 
cial to  happiness.     Liberty  flashes  out 
against  the  government  tliat    murders 
innocent  men  and  dishonours  women. 
Liberty    is   force  of  character  roused 
by  the  sense  of  wrong.  It  is  consistent^ 
indeed,  with  a  sense  of  duty  and  a  will- 
ingness to  bear  just  restraint ;  uncom- 
bined  with  these  it  achieves  nothing 
lasting;    but  it  is   more    often  allied 
with  turbulence  and  impatience  of  dis- 
cipline.    Such  had  been  liberty  in  the 
old  Eepublic,  the  rebellion  of  strong 
spirits  against  laws  strained  too  far,  self- 
assertion,     sturdiness,     combativeness. 
Such  was  not  the  Christian  obstinacy. 
In  this  when  it  was  genuine  there  was 
no  rebellion,  there  wiis  no  assertion  of 
right.     Those  who  practised  it  were  not 
less  obedient,  but  more  obedient  than 
others.     They  had  no  tuni  for  liberty ; 
they  liad  no  quarrel  with  the  despotism 
of  the  CaiSiUvs ;  this  they  met,  not  in 
the  spirit  of  Brutus  or  Virginius,  but 
with  religious  resignation.     Tbe  truth 
was,  they  were  under  two  despotisms 
while    others  were    under    only  one. 
They    were    not    satisfied    with    sub- 
mittmg  to    the  Ctcsar   who   assuredly 
did  not  "bear  the  sword  in  vain  ;*'  they 
endeavoured  to  obey  the  law  of  Christ 
also.     They  bore   tluj   double  burden 
with  all  patience.     Those  were  not  the 
times  for  free  spirits  to  flourish  in.     In 
the  soldier- ridden  Empire  there  was  no 
atmosphere  of  hope  in  which  a  spark 
of  spirit  could  live  or  a  breath  of  free 
heroism  be  drawn.      To  this  class  of 
simple  feelings  the  Christian  obstinacy 
does  not  belong.     It  arose  from  no  im- 
patience of  restraint,  but  from  a  con- 
flict of  laws.     Tlie  law  of  Christ  carried 
it  over  the  law  of  Ciesar.     The  spiritual 
sovereign  prevailed  over  the  temporal. 
They  resisted  one  master  in  the  interest 
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t>f   :'...  r.      Tl,..;;'  .v.i.isi,ini'.^  was  with- 

!■  ..f  iiiili'i'i-iitlimco,  their 

!■  '     .  I  lir  wisli  fiirfreedom  ; 

ii"  I.,'  Ill'  h'.  I  ;  ilitijiiK'c  ill  lUeir  mind, 
(ibi:iUiTL(.e  wx-i  iliivBU  out  l)y  obedience 
tttui  loyalty  by  loyalty.  Therefora, 
Enviiiy  tliQ  law  of  Christ,  the  Chriatiana 
werii  thu  most  loynl  iif  the  Emperor's 
Buhji-ctfi,  and  (Jhristiniiiiy  crin firmed  as 
mnuii  as  controllud  ili.-i|iiili^m.  It  pro- 
(!tii:r.ii  a  cnmplele  cIiliuhi'  in  tho  attitude 
.Til,  ■  [■■■■I.:.  !■■  \\v.-  Eiiii".TL)r.  It  made 
l!  ■■  hit(.'n"i',li(ili:unflnedit 

Ml  I.  .I;,!!.-:.  lii-i[-i.'ii;,'tl]enedm 

til.  Ill  ill  !■  ■  .iiil:  ■■!  ,=uh:iHssivi'  reverence 
for  ^'iivtnimciit  as  such;  it  oucuuroged 
the  di3[iositiou  of  the  time  to  political 
IwssiA'onBss.  It  was  inteiisuly  conser- 
vative, and  ga\'B  to  power  with  one 
liaiiil  as  much  as  it  took  away  with  the 
othiT,  Coustantine,  if  he  was  influenced 
hy  poliey,  was  inftuenced  hy  a  wise 
policy  wlit-n  ho  extended  liis  patronage 
to  thi.'  Chureh.  l!y  doing  ho  he  may 
he  said  to  have  purchased  an  inde- 
fuasihle  title  by  a  cliaTter.  Ho  Rave 
certain  liberties,  and  lie  received  in 
return  passive  obodience.  He  gained 
a  aaiiction  for  the  Oriental  theory  of 
govcruiLieut ;  in  return  be  accepted  the 
law  of  the  Church.  He  liecanie  irre- 
sponsible with  rcMpcct  to  his  siihjeets 
oil  condition  uf  becoming  responsible  to 
Christ. 

The  difference,  then,  between  the 
later  series  of  Emperors  and  ihe  earlier 
is  this.  The  earlier  Eini>erora  were 
nominally  Republican  magistrates,  hut 
practically  their  power  was  un- 
limited.  The  later  Emperors  were 
avowedly  Oriental  despots,  but  their 
jjower  had  one  important  and  de- 
finite limitation.  On  the  other  hand, 
tho  later  Emperors  had  not  so  much 
active  resistance  to  fear  as  the  earlier. 
The  spirit  of  liberty  which  prompts  to 
active  resistance  was  in  the  earlier 
period  not  quite  dead  ;  the  spirit  of 
religion  and  morality  which  was  vigorous 
in  the  later  period  prompted  only  to 
passive  resistance.  The  practical  result 
was  that  the  earlier  Emperors  could 
not  venture  upon  so  much  cruelty 
as  the  later,  and  the  later  Emperors 
could    not  indulge    so    much    caprice 


aa   the  earlier.      In  the  first  century 

the  Romans  aubmitted  for  yeare  to 
uU  the  fruDued  whims  of  a  lunatic  ;  at 
last  they  killod  him  for  his  cruelty.  The 
later  Eomane  submitted  frequently  to 
much  more  cruel  governments,  but  they 
firmly  reaiated  the  virtuous  Julian  when 
he  tried  to  change  their  institutions.' 

The  position  assumed  by  the  Churoh 
at  this  time  towards  government  has 
determined  its  attitude  throughout 
modem  history.  It  has  often  con^ 
trolled  and  detied  kiugs,  a«  Ambrose 
did ;  hut  it  has  always  remained  oold 
towards  the  spirit  of  hberty.  Not  that 
there  is  anything  in  Christianity  incom- 
patible witli  liberty,  not  that  zealous 
champions  of  liberty  may  not  be,  or 
have  not  often  been,  zealoua  Christian& 
But  Chrietiauity  sprang  up  and  shaped 
its  institutions  at  a  time  when  liberty 
■waa  impossible,  and  when  the  wiaei^t 
course  for  men  in  existing  circumstanoea 
was  to  abandon  the  dream  of  it.  There- 
fore, the  earliest  documents  of  Chris- 
tianity, tlin  hintjraphies  of  its  Founder, 
arid  tlio  early  liistory  of  tho  Uhundi, 
bear  the  stamp  of  political  quietism. 
In  all  disputes  between  authority  and 
liberty  the  traditions  of  Christianity  are 
on  tlie  side  of  antliority.  Passive  obe- 
dience Wits  plausibly  preached  by  the 
Anglii^an  clergy  out  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  when  the  opposite  i>arty  sought 
Scriptural  .sanction  for  the  principles  of 
freedom,  they  were  swayed  irresistibly 
back  upou  tlie  Old  Testament,  where 
rebellions  and  tyrannicides  may  be 
found  similar  to  those  which  fill  classical 
history.  The  whole  modern  struggle 
for  liberty  has  been  conducted  without 
help  from  the  authoritative  documents 
of  Christiauity.  Liberty  lias  had  to 
make  its  appeal  to  those  classical  exam- 
ples and  that  literature  which  were 
superseded  by  Christianity.  In  the 
French  Kovolution  men  turned  from  the 
New  Testament  to  Plutarch,  The  former 
they  connected  with  tyranny;  the  latter 
was  their  text-book  of  liberty.  Plutarch 
furnished  them  with  tho  teaching  they 

'  At  the  beginning  of  the  tliinl  contury 
tho  aristocracv  of  Home  looked  nn  with  an 
cnonaoas  natiL-nca  while  a  slmmelena  Syrian 
priest  inaalt«(i  Its  gods  and  its  religion. 
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required  for  their  special  purpose,  but 
the  New  Testament  met  all  their  new- 
born political  ardour  with  a  silence  broken 
only  here  and  there  by  exhortations  to 
submission. 

But  this,  which  has  been  the  weak- 
ness of  Christianity   in  recent  times, 
was  its  strength  in  the  first  ages  of  its 
existence.     The  spirit  of  Liberty  and 
the  spirit  of  Nationality  were  once  for 
all  dead  ;  to  sit  weeping  by  their  grave 
might  for  a  time  be  a  pious  duty,  but  it 
could  not  continue  always  expedient  or 
profitable.     Yet  this  is  the  attitude  of 
the  age  of  Trajan.     Tacitus  makes  it 
his  object  to  nurse  the  ancient  spirit  as 
much   as  possible.      He  canonizes  the 
martyrs  of  the  Senate — Poetus,  Rusticus, 
Helvidius.     He  studies  to  feel  like  a 
senator,    though    conscious     that    the 
dignity  of  that  name  is  only  traditional. 
He  studies  to  feel  like  a  Eoman,  though 
alien   blood    is   everywhere   corrupting 
the  purity  of  race  ;  but  he  cannot  pre- 
vent the  corruption  of  Roman  blood,  nor 
check  the   inundating  flood  of  foreign 
manners.     Plutarch   buries  himself  in 
the  past,  and  by  the  power  of  imagi- 
nation re-peoples  with  its  ancient  heroes 
the  dej>opulated  and  demoralized  Greece 
into  which  he  was  bom.     In  the  age  of 
the  Antonines,  to  read  of  Epaminondas, 
Dion,  Timoleon,  might  be  entertaining 
and  elevating,  but  it  could  not  be  prac- 
tically useful,  for  it  was  neither  possible 
nor  desirable  to  imitate  such  examples. 
A  literary  man,  like  Plutarch,  might 
not  keenly  feel   the  hopeless  contrast 
between  the  reality  and  his  ideal,  but 
Tacitus,  in  the  Eoman  senate,  feels  it^ 
and  hence  the  cynical  despair  that  per- 
vades   his    works.     It  was,  therefore, 
the  strength  of  Christianity  that  it  re- 
nounced this  unprofitable  ideal    When 
it  came  forward,  in   the  age  of  Con- 
stantine,   to   lead  the  thought  of  the 
Empire,  it   presented   a  programme  in 
which    Liberty  and   Nationality    were 
omitted.     A  noble  life  had  before  been 
necessarily  a  free  and  public  life,  but 
the  New  Testament  shows  how  virtue 
may  live  under  the  yoke  of  an  absolute 
government,  and  in  a  complete  retire- 
ment   from    politics.     Patriotism    had 
been  the  great  nurse  of  morality ;  the 


iroAcc  had  been  the  centre  by  which 
human  beings  had  been  held  together. 
Christianity  arose  from  the  destruction 
of  a  nationality,  and  showed  its  power 
principally  in  effacing  national  distinc- 
tions, and  in  uniting  first  Jew  and 
Gentile,  and  afterwards  Eoman  and 
Barbarian.  Who  can  wonder  at  its 
success?  To  a  universal  empire  it 
offered  a  universal  morality ;  by  limit- 
ing despotism  it  relieved  the  people, 
and  by  sanctioning  despotism  it  com- 
pensated the  despot. 

Thus  the  age  was  made  somewhat 
happier  by  receding  further  from  liberty. 
Under  the  Antonines  it  was  fully  con- 
scious of  its  loss,  and  looked  back  with 
regret;    but  now  it  had  forgotten  its 
loss,  had  found  for  itself  new  objects, 
and  was  again  looking  forward.  Tyranny 
was  more  cruel,  and  misery  was  more 
wide-spread,  than  in  the  days  of  the 
Antonines ;  but  it  was  less  felt,  because 
the  age  had  occupations  which  absorbed 
it,  and  was    possessed   with   thoughts 
which,  in  a  measure,  numbed  the  sense 
of  pain.     The  political  languor  of  the 
age  of  the  Antonines  was  not  compen- 
sated by  any  intellectual  or  speculative 
activity.   The  old  ideas  were  still  before 
men's  minds,  but  constantly  becoming 
more  obsolete ;  the  old  creeds  were  still 
officially  accepted,  but  with  less  and 
less  belief ;  the  old  sacrifices  were  still 
performed,  but  with  less  and  less  devo- 
tion.    Seldom,  perhaps,  has  there  been 
a  time  when  ideas  had  so  little  power 
over    a    highly    civilized    community. 
Eoman  literature  was  asleep;  a  move- 
ment was  taking  place  in  Greek  litera- 
ture, but  it  was  of  a  popular  and  super- 
ficial kind.    The  itinerant  Sophists,  who 
travelled  over  the  Greek  world  at  this 
time  delivering  lectures  or  discourses, 
created  perhaps  something  nearer  to  the 
popular  literature  of  our  own  day  than 
was  known  at  any  other  period  of  anti- 
quity.    But  they  aim  only  at  amuse- 
ment, or  very  moderate  edification;  and 
the  only  one  of  them  who  has  attained 
permanent  fame,  Lucian,  exhibits  most 
vividly  the  spiritual  emptiness  of  the 
time.     His   dialogues   are   a   universal 
satire — a  satire  upon  what  men  do,  but 
still  more  upon  what  they  think,  upon 
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luttli  1  U  Li  1  11  1  lit  1  1  and  of 
tile  jeoile,  a  lurj  dilFai  iit  writer  a 
'\^rii  r  iuii(.li  t  0  tiuble  to  Le  a  fku* 
rcf  rLScntatu  e  of  liia  ago  ll  e  Emperor 
Aurahus,  still  shows  ua  «]iat  waa  going 
on  at  tho  saniB  time  in  tlic  minds  of  the 
moat  cultivated.  The  aticieiit  ^ods  have 
dihuiijjcared  from  his  creed,  and  no  new 
tib)HCts  of  worship  have  taken  theii 
place  Piety  remains,  and  aervea  to 
him  03  a  kind  of  proof  of  the  existence 
ot  itb  objects,  but  ii<iiiujlinii.'3  he  feels 
the  priiof  insufficiijiiL  W'lij  Bhould  I 
cure  to  live,  he  say-',  in  ^i  world  void  of 
goils  andTuid  of  ;i  l'i'.i\iikuco) 

]'as9  over  tho  rev,.lii;iiiii;iry  period, 
and  what  a  coiil  I'n.-t  ?  \Vo  find  our- 
kp1vi'3  in  an  a;,'e  whtu  iil^iid,  gooi  and 
bad,  have  an  overiuiisteiiiii;  iuflnencfl, 
and  ivhon,  in  [larticular,  the  sense  of 
religion  is  more  iicivci'sal  and  more 
profound  than  it  had  ever  hcyn  in  the 
v.-orld  before.  Thonyhts,  leasoniugs, 
controversies,  whlcJi  in  the  age  of  tlie 
Antoiiiucs  had  been  but  languid  in  the 
scIlooIs,  had  now  mailc  their  way  into 
the  wiirld,  and  lived  with  an  inteiiso 
lil'i.'.  'i'lie  popuSaee,  which  in  the  age 
of  tlie  Aiitoniiies  lies,  as  it  were,  outside 
the  provinee  of  history,  having  neither 
opinions  nor  purposes,  which  counts  in 
politics  only  as  sonietliing  to  ho  fed  and 
to  be  amusud,  as  a  reason  for  bringing 
corn-lleets  from  Kgyjit  and  Africa,  and 
lor  buililing  amphitheatres — this  popu- 
laee,  now  in  still  gmatcr  jiovcrty,  and 
falling  into  a  misery  from  whicli  no 
government  could  any  longer  lulicve  it, 
is  Idled  with  vehement  opinions,  ardent 
beliefs,  disinterested  enthusiasm.  Under 
the  iron  military  rule  human  will  and 
cli.aractet  begins  to  live  again.  Violent 
passions  surge  again,  party  divisions  re- 
ap]>car,  acts  of  free  choice  are  done,  men 
fight  once  more  for  a  cause,  ouce  more 
ehoose  leaders  and  follow  them  faith- 
fully, and  reward  tliem  with  immortal 
fame.  The  trance  of  human  nature  is 
over,  men  are  again  busy  and  at  work, 
in  spite  of  tyranny  "md  misery.     The 


sense  of  a  common  interest  IbrtllB  tif^n 
thTougb  &  vast  mass,  as  it  had  thrilled 

through  the  citizens  of  Some  iit  old 
n  publican  days ;  hut  the  mass  ia  now 
Lomposed  not  of  the  citizens  uf  n  sJiigio 
city  but  of  the  population  of  a  world- 
wide empire.  Representatives  of  many 
nations  appear  in  the  great  parliament 
at  h  ICRA  the  leaders  in  tho  party  con- 
flict whidi  raged  thtae  had  their  enthu- 
siastic followers  in  every  conntry  in 
which  lioman  camps  had  ever  bewi 
pitched.  For  tho  first  time  it  might  bo 
said  that  the  Empire  was  alive.  Up  to 
this  time  the  nations  of  which  it  woa 
composed  had  been  held  togeliier  but 
by  military  force.  Now  for  the  first 
time  thoy  thought  and  lelt  in  unison ; 
now  tliey  had  au  oi'ganization  not  im- 
posed from  without  but  developing  &om 
within  ;  now  they  had  a  common  impe- 
rial culture  and  system  of  pliilosophy. 

Yet  all  this  vivid  activity,  which  con- 
trusts  BO  strongly  with  the  languor  of 
the  age  of  the  Antonines,  was  compatible 
with  a  despotism  infinitely  more  abso- 
lute than  that  of  the  Aiitoiiiniia.  riiilcr 
tlie  paternal  rule  of  Auivlius  tho  puojile 
had  remained  inert  and  lifelo.^^ ;  under 
tho  alUicting  tyrannj'  of  Vnk-ntinian 
they  lived,  willed,  and  acted  with  spirit 
and  energy.  The  explanation  of  this  is 
that,  as  I  have  said,  tho  later  despotism 
was  one  which  secured  ilself  by  accept- 
ing limitation?.  Its  subjects  surrendered 
finally  one-half  of  their  liberties  on  con- 
dition of  enjoying  socurely  tlie  other 
half.  For  a  nominal  fi-eedom,  which 
wiis  in  fact  au  unlimited  slavery,  they 
accepted  an  nndii'guised  hut  liiuited 
slavery.  Human  freewill  made  terms 
with  the  victorious  i)ower  of  govern- 
ment, and  accepted  a  fraction,  but  a 
secure  fraction,  of  its  origuial  posses- 
sions. TJie  corporate  life  of  man,  which 
liitherto  liad  been  one  and  undivided, 
began  now  to  be  regarded  as  twoIiilJ. 
A  distinction  was  introduced  like  that 
wliicli  we  now  recognise  between  poli- 
tical life  and  soi^ial  life.  In  political 
life  despotism  reigned  with  more  undis- 
puted title  than  ever,  and  was  more 
remorselessly  cruel,  Eiit  from  social 
life  despotism  was  almost  expelled ; 
within  this  not  narrow  domain  a  govom- 
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ment  was  set  up  whichy  wliateyer  its 
iaults,  bad  influential  parliaments  and 
popular  magistrates.  The  distinction 
was  drawn  roughly  enough,  and  between 
the  two  authorities  there  was  frequent 
border  war;  but  the  distinction  was 
maintained,  and  was  no  small  compen- 
sation to  those  unfortunate  generations, 
the  hard-pressed  garrison  of  the  be- 
leaguered citadel  of  civilization. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  a  considerable 
share  of  liberty  was  reconquered  in  the 
Eoman  Empire,  that    the    distinction 
between  political  and  social  life  was 
first  established,  and  that  human  free- 
will,  expelled    from    the  channels  in 
which  it  had  been  accustomed  to  flow, 
found  for  itself  a  new  clianneL     But 
what  was  the  force  by  which  this  change 
was  efiectcd  1    It  was  a  force  which  had 
seemed  almost  dead — the  force  of  Theo- 
logy.    During  the  revolutionary  period 
the  sceptical  philosophies  lost  their  in- 
fluence, and  so  did  that  system  of  moral 
pliHosophy  which  tlirew  man  back  upon 
himself.     An  age  of  faith  set  in,  an  age 
in  which  a  large  class  had  found  a  viqw 
of  the  universe  which  was  satisfying 
and  inspiring  to  them;  and  in  which 
even  those  who  had  not,  acknowledged 
the  necessity  of  finding  such  a  view, 
and  endeavoured  in  various  ways  to  do 
80.   A  Theology  was  the  necessity  of  this 
age  :  those  who  had  not  got  one  wished 
for  one ;   those  who  rejected  the  most 
powerful  and  satisfying  theology  had 
recourse  to  less  satisfying  systems,  and 
to  spasmodic  revivals  of  systems  that 
were  extinct.      Outside  the  Christian 
Church,  as  well  as  within  it,  Theology 
was  everywhere.     In  the  time  of  l£e 
Antonines  the  most  conspicuous  fact,  as 
I  have  said,  is  the  decline  of  old  beliefs. 
Doubtless  the  routine  of  rustic  super- 
stition went  on  as  in  earlier  times ;  nor 
did  philosophers  speak  generally  with 
Lucian's  contempt  of  the  ancient  gods. 
Plutarch  has  an  explanation  of  them 
which  warrants  a  sort  of  belief,  but  tliis 
explanation  is  evidently  a    concession 
to  coiiiservative  feeling.     The  Gods  are 
venerated  in  the  same  way  as  the  Senate, 
that  is,  for  the  sake  of  the  past  and  on 
the  condition  of  doing  nothing.     The 
exceptions  to  this,  such  as  Apollonius, 


who  had  a  more  positiYe  religious  feeling, 
were  in  the  earlier  age  only  numerous 
enough  to  show  the  possibility  of  a 
Pagan  revival  During  the  levolu- 
tionary  period  this  revival  took  place. 
The  philosophers  passed  to  theology 
over  the  bridge  of  Platomsm.  The 
close  juxtaposition  into  which  the  dif- 
ferent systems  of  religion  prevailing  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  Empire  had 
been  brought,  revealed  certain  features 
common  to  all  The  revivalists  fastened 
upon  these  common  features,  and  Pa- 
ganism in  its  last  age  returned  to  what 
W&9  perhaps  its  earliest  form,  and  be- 
came Sun-worship. 

This  movement  was  spasmodic.  The 
zeal  of  Julian,  Porphyry,  and  others  of 
that  school,  was  not  inspired  by  a  belief, 
but  by  the  wish  for  a  belie£  The  in- 
fluence moves  in  the  wrong  direction; 
it  passes  not  from  the  belief  to  the  men, 
but  from  the  men  to  the  belief.  Their 
religion  does  not  reanimate  them,  but 
they  reanimate  their  religion.  As  a 
proof,  however,  of  the  need  felt  in  that 
age  for  a  religion,  it  is  all  the  more 
striking.  It  was  not  by  these  Neo- 
Platonists  and  Neo-Pagans  that  that 
revival  of  himian  freedom  and  human 
activity  of  which  I  have  spoken  was 
produced,  but  the  revival  of  Paganism 
shows  more  clearly  than  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  the  steady  set  of 
men's  minds  and  feelings  in  that  age 
towards  religion.  The  picture  I  have 
given  of  the  late  Empire  may  suggest  to 
us  two  among  the  many  causes  of  this 
phenomenon. 

First,  then,  the  age  was  reb'gious, 
because  it  was  an  age  of  servitude. 
Eeligious  feeling  is  generally  strong  in 
proportion  to  the  sense  of  weakness  and 
helplessness.  It  is  when  man's  own  re- 
sources fail  that  he  looks  most  anxiously 
to  find  a  friend  in  the  universe.  Ke- 
ligion  is  man's  consolation  in  the  presence 
of  a  necessity  which  he  cannot  resist, 
his  refuge  when  he  is  deserted  by  his 
own  power,  or  energy,  or  ingenuity. 
Negroes  are  religious,  the  primitive  races 
in  the  presence  of  natural  phenomena 
which  they  could  not  calculate  or  resist 
were  intensely  religious;  women,  in 
their  dependence,   are  more    rehgious 
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Secondly,  the'Empire  was  made  re-  Kant,  "tl 

ligions  by  vast  calamities  and  miseries,  the  mom 

It  waB  during  tlie  rerolutionary  period  these  tw( 

that  it  took  the  religious  stamp,  and  that,  for  empiri 

OS  I  have  poiuti^d  out,  was  the  ngL-  of  the  fourth   c« 

I'lague  and  also  of  unparalleled  politi-  vanquishi 

cal  dieaat*rB,     la  the  presence  of  such  superatitii 

evils,  there  was  no  choice  but  between  miglit  f« 

religion  and  stoical  apathy.     The  effect  in  Proser 

of  the  Plague  is  visible  in  the  traces  at  worship  f> 

this  time  of  a  re\'ival  of  the  worship  of  and  Paul 

.i^t^Bculapius.     Men  cried   to  any  deity  that  was 

that  might  be  able  to  aid.  and  recouuced  the  niarQ 

the  scepticism  that  left  them  helpless  in  beauty — i 
Ibeir  utmost  need.     And  as  the  weather  It  was 

did  not  clear,  as  plugue  followed  plague  period,  tl 

through  nearly  a  century,  and  when  this  Old  Worl 

evil   was   removed   the  ^cus  and  the  breadth  t 

barbarian    atHicted    society    almost    as  made  clea 

heavily,  men  must  have  come  to  consider  searching 

existence  itself  an  evil,  had  not  religion  covered  i 

held  before  their  eyes  a  future  state,  had    the 

Those  whose  whole  livea  were  spent  in  demanded 

watching   decay   and  dissolution,    who  and  an  id 

were  borne  upon  a  steadfast  backwanl  was  in  a  s 

current,   who   were    familiar   with  the  ideal  was 

dwindling  of  population,  the  disappear-  presenting 

ance  of  wealth,  the  fall  of  noble  institu-  which  wat 

tions,  the  degradation  of  luannen  and  political  fi 
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A  BRAVE  LADY. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Mr.  Scanlan  went  to  London.  How 
he  went  is  by  no  means  clear;  but  I 
rather  suspect  it  was  through  a  pearl 
brooch,  which  a  rich  and  warm-hearted 
bride,  just  going  out  to  India — a  neigh- 
bour's daughter  —  greatly  desiderated, 
and  purchased.  At  any  rate,  it  came 
about  somehow  that  Josephine's  purse 
was  full,  her  jewel-case  rather  empty, 
and  that  her  husband  took  his  jaunt  to 
the  metropohs — a  ple&^ure  which  he  had 
longed  for  ever  since  Mr.  Summerhayes 
began  his  yearly  visits  to  Ditchley  and 
the  neighbourhood. 

I  do  not  want  to  depict  this  Mr. 
Summerhayes  in  villanous  colours,  with 
horns  and  a  tail.  I  believe  the  very 
personage  who  owns  those  appendages 
may  be  not  quite  as  black  as  he  is 
painted,  still  I  do  not  agree  with  those 
novel  writers  who  will  not  call  a 
spade  a  spade — who  make  us  in- 
terested in  murder,  lenient  towards  bi- 
gamy, and  amused  with  swindling,  pro- 
vided only  it  be  picturesque.  There 
does  not  seem  to  me  such  a  wide  distinc- 
tion between  the  vulgar  man  who  steals 
a  leg  of  mutton  or  a  loaf  of  bread,  and 
the  "  genteel "  man — let  me  not  profane 
the  word  **  gentleman" — who  dines  luxu- 
riously, but  never  thinks  of  paying  his 
butcher  or  baker;  who,  however  defi- 
cient his  income,  lives  always  at  ease, 
upon  money  borrowed  from  friends  or 
kindred,  with  promise  of  speedy  return. 
But  it  never  is  returned — was  oiever 
meant  to  be;  and  the  man,  however 
charming  he  may  be,  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  thief  and  a  liar,  and  ought 
to  be  scouted  by  society  as  such.  And 
till  society  has  the  courage  to  do  it — to 
strip  the  fine  feathers  from  these  fine 
birds,  and  show,  them  in  their  ugly  bare- 


ness, mean  as  any  crop-headed  convict 
in  Pentonville  Prison — so  long  will  the 
world  be  cumbered  with  them,  and  the 
miseries  they  cause.  Not  to  themselves  : 
they  never  suffer,  often  flourishing  on  like 
green  bay-trees  to  the  end,  or  almost  the 
end;  but  to  other  and  most  innocent 
people,  who  unhappily  belong  to  them, 
and  perhaps  even  love  them. 

Mr.  Summerhayes  was  one  of  these, 
and  he  became  the  evil  genius  of  Mr. 
Scanlan's  life.  Though  younger  than  the 
Curate,  he  was  a  great  deal  older  in  many 
things  from  his  superior  knowledge  of 
the  world.  They  sympathised  in  their 
tastes,  and  each  found  the  other  very 
convenient  and  amusing  company,  when, 
year  by  year,  Summerhayes  made  his 
sketching  tour  round  the  beautiful  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ditchley.  There  were  great 
differences  between  them — ^for  instance, 
the  elder  man  was  weak  and  pliable,  the 
younger  cool-headed  and  determined ;  the 
Irishman  possessed  a  fragment  of  a  heart 
and  the  ghost  of  a  conscience — the  Eng- 
lishman had  neither.  On  many  points, 
however,  they  were  much  alike — with 
enough  dissimilarity  to  make  their  com- 
panionship mutually  agreeable  and  amus- 
ing. And  as  in  both  the  grand  aim  of 
life  was  to  be  amused,  they  got  on  to- 
gether remarkably  well.  Nay,  in  his  own 
way  Edward  Scanlan  was  really  quite 
fond  of  "  my  friend  Summerhayes." 

So  was  C^sar,  for  a  while;  so  was 
Adrienne — ^with  the  intense  admiration 
that  an  imaginative  child  sometimes  con- 
ceives for  a  young  man,  clever,  brilliant, 
beautiful,  godlike ;  insomuch  that  the 
mother  was  rather  sorry  to  see  it,  and 
stopped  as  soon  as  she  could  without 
observation  the  constant  petting  which 
the  artist  bestowed,  summer  after  sum- 
mer, upon  his  little  girl-slave,  who  fol- 
lowed him  about  with  eyes  as  loving  as 
a  spaniel  dog.     This  year,  when  he  sue- 
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ci^i^dcil  in  carrying  oft'  tliLir  fiither,  the 
two  ciliiUlrcn  tTiviuil  Papa  exceedingly, 
Bi'iirrcly  bo  lunch  for  tha  pleasures  of 
T.iniilnii  iis  for  the  pemiantnt  society  of 
Jlr.  H  limine  I'linycs. 

TUia,  however,  he  did  not  gel^  bb  he 
soon  found  himsfclf  obHged  to  "  cnt "  hia 
friend,  and  tlie  set  the  artist  helonged 
to — which,  in  spite  ofthtlr  irreligious 
liohomianisni,  the  Cunttu  lilted  ex- 
trnmely— foe  the  sake  of  reviving  his 
own  I'ormcr  !icf|uaintancos,  who  h&d 
coma  up  to  attend  Uie  Hay  raoetinga  in 
iLseter  Hall,  iind  who  weio  of  a  claes, 
aristocratic  and  elericnl,  ivho  looked 
down  upon  paintora,  poeta,  and  such 
like,  as  devotees  to  tho  world,  the 
ilesli,  nnd  tha  devil, — and,  busides,  not 
exactly  "respectable."  Mr.  Scanlanhad 
to  chooaa  Ijetween  them,  nnd  he  did. 
BO — externally ;  hut  he  nei'erthelesB  con- 
trived to  serve  two  niastcw,  in  a  way 
thiit  excited  the  fimusemcnt  and  londly- 
expresseil  admiration  of  JFr.  Summer- 
haycF. 

Ollen,  after  being  Ut«  up  overnight, 
in  places  whidi  Exoter  Hall  coidJ  never 
Iiavo  even  heard  of,  and  which,  to  do 
himjustice,theinnocentCurateof  Ditch- 
ley  knew  as  little  about  as  any  young 
lamh  of  his  fold — only  Siunmerhayes 
naked  him  to  go,  nnd  he  went — after  this 
lie  would  ajipear  at  roiifjious  breakfasts, 
given  by  evanf-elical  Earls,  and  pious 
!Duclies':e'?  dowager  where  hi,  woul  1 
liold  forth  f  r  hours  delighted  to  see  re 
viving  his  former  popularitj  This  did 
not  happen  immedi'iti.ly  At  hrst  ho 
fonnd  the  memories  of  even  the  best 
iriends  ^.rew  d  lied  after  seven  years 
absence,  but  many  were  kini  to  bim 
still  Iho  e"scee  img  •sincerity  nnd 
single  hcnrte  Ines  often  fonn  1,  then  as 
n  1  among  the  Evangelical  p-irty — 
makm^,  them  associite  alike  mth  rich 
and  ]  oor  patrn-ian  and  plebeian — any 
me  w}i  like  thensches  holds  what 
tley  believe  to  be  tl  e  Go'pel  — stood 
i-dward  bcanlan  in  good  stead. 

After  he  had  succeeded  in  making  a 
platform  speech — full  of  the  Beast  with 
seven  heads  and  ten  horns,  the  Woman 
in  scarlet,  and  other  favourite  aUegoriea 
by  which,  in  that  era  of  Catholic  l^an- 


cipation  struggles,  the  Orange  party  al-  , 
ways  dosiginated  the  Eomish  Church- 
many  of  his  old  admirers  rallied  round  I 
the   once  popular  preacher.       Bat   bA  ( 
was  in  London — not  Dablin — and  hud  | 
to  deal  with  cool-headed  Englishmen,   ] 
not  impulsive  Hibernians.     Though  hig  | 
former  friends  had  not  forgotten  hitn,   < 
and  were  very  glad  to  see  hun,  still  he  | 
was  no  longer  "tha  rage,"  as  he  onoo 
had  beeiL     His  blossoming  season  had  ] 
a  little  gone  by.     He  Lung  hiB  bead  i 
"like  a  lily  drooping,"  before  those  foli- 
hlown  orators  who  now  mounted   the 
rostnim,  and  discoursed  on  the  topics  of    , 
the  day  with  an  energy  and   a  power    , 
which  carried  all  before  them,  because    . 
they  had  a  quality  which  the  brilliant 
Irishman    somewhat  lacked — eamesb-    I 
neaa. 

Of  all  places,  London  is  the  one  where   j 
people  find  their  level ;  where  only  im-    j 
der  peculioi' circumstances,  and  never  for  j 
very  long,  is  gilding  mistaken  ibr  gold.    1 
The  Church  of  England  was  beginning    i 
to  pass  out  of  that  stage  which  the  pre- 
sent gRnrratinn  iiKiy  slill  ivniemliirr- — 
when  the  humdrum  sermons  of  the  last 
century  were,  by  a  natural  reaction,  re- 
placed by  the  "  flowery  "  style  of  preach- 
ing; now,  in  its  turn,  also  on  the  decline. 
A'ames,  Irish   and  English — which    it 
would  he  invidious  here  to  record,  but 
which  were  fondly  familiar  to  the  reli- 
gious world  tf  that  dtte — were  a  little 
losing   their  charm    and  their  owners 
their  popuhntj      "Mtre     words,  words, 
\iords      however    eloq  icntly  arranged 
ani  pissionatelj  delivered  were  felt  not 
to  bo  enoi  j,h      SoniLthing  more  real, 
more  substantial  was  craved  for  by  the 
hungry  seekers  after  truth — who    bad 
brains  to  nnderstan  1    as  well  as  hearts 
t    !  ve — besides  the  usual  cant  reijuire- 
ment  of    t.ou!s  to  be  sa\ed  " 

For  such  vital  necessities  the  pro- 
vender f^\  en  b>  Mr  Scanlan  and  similar 
preachers  was  but  poor  diet  Vivid  pic- 
tures of  death  and  the  grave, painted  with 
such  ghastly  accuracy  that  it  was  no 
imcomraon  circumstance  for  poor  women 
in  fresh  mourning  weeds  to  be  carried 
out  fainting  into  the  vestry ;  glowing 
descriptions  of  heaven,  and  horrible  ones 
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of  hell,  as  minnte  and  decisive  as  if  the 
reverend  gentleman  bad  lately  visited 
both  regions,  and  come  back  to  speak  of 
them  from  personal  observation — ser- 
mons of  this  sort  did  not  quite  satisfy 
the  church-goers  of  the  metropolis,  even 
in  the  month  of  May,  and  amidst  all 
the  ardours  of  Exeter  Hall.  Ko — not 
though  backed  by  the  still  handsome 
appearance  and  Irish  fluency — ^which  so 
often  passed  current  for  eloquence — of 
the  Curate  of  Ditchley.  Many  people 
asked  who  Mr.  Scanlan  was,  and  la- 
mented, especially  to  his  face,  that  he 
should  bo  "thrown  away"  in  such  a 
far-distant  parish;  but  nobody  oflered 
him  a  living,  a  proprietary  chapel,  or 
even  a  common  curacy.  And  he  found 
out  that  the  inducements  and  advices 
held  out  by  Mr.  Summerhayes  on  the 
subject,  were  mere  random  talk,  upon 
a  matter  concerning  which  the  artist 
knew  nothing.  He  had  urged  Scan- 
lan's  coming  up  to  London  with  the 
careless  good-nature  which  they  both 
possessed,  but  now  that  he  was  there 
he  found  his  guest  rather  a  bore,  and, 
in  degree,  turned  the  cold  shoulder 
upon  him.  Between  his  two  sets  of 
friends,  artistic  and  religious,  it  some- 
times happened  that  the*poor  Curate  had 
nowhere  to  resort  to,  and  spent  more 
than  one  lonely  evening  in  crowded, 
busy  London;  which  caused  him  to 
write  home  doleful  letters  to  his  wife, 
saying  how  he  missed  her,  and  how  glad 
he  should  be  to  return  to  her.  These 
letters  filled  her  heart  with  rejoicing. 

And  when  he  did  come  back,  a  little 
crestfallen,  and  for  the  first  day  or  so 
not  talking  much  about  his  journey,  she 
received  him  gladly  and  tenderly.  But 
she  rejoiced  nevertheless.  It  was  one 
of  the  sad  things  in  Josephine's  life 
that  her  husband's  discomfiture  was, 
necessarily,  oftentimes  to  her  a  source 
of  actual  thankfulness.  Not  that  she 
did  not  feel  for  his  disappointment,  and 
grieve  over  it  in  her  heart,  but  she  was 
glad  he  had  found  out  his  mistake. 
Iler  conscience  was  never  deluded  by 
her  affections.  She  would  as  soon  have 
led  her  boy  Cesar  over  ice  an  eighth 
of  an.  inch  thick,  as  have  aided  her 


husband  in  anything  wheie  she  knew 
the  attainment  of  his  wish  would  be  to 
his  own  injury. 

Nevertheless,  when  he  came  home, — 
worn  and  irritable,  fatigued  with  London 
excitements,  which  were  such  a  contrast 
to  his  ordinary  quiet  life,  and  none  the 
better  for  various  dissipations  to  which 
he  had  not  the  power  to  say  No — Mrs. 
Scanlan  was  very  sorry  for  him,  and 
tried  to  make  Wren's  Nest  as  pleasant  as 
possible  to  him,  supplying  him,  so  far  as 
she  could,  with  all  his  pet  luxuries, 
listening  to  his  endless  egotistical  talk 
about  the  sensation  he  had  created  in 
London,  and  above  all,  accepting  pa- 
tiently a  heap  of  presents,  more  orna- 
mental than  useful,  which  she  afterwards 
discovered  he  had  purchased  with  money 
borrowed  from  Mr.  Summerhayes,  and 
which,  with  other  extraneous  expenses, 
caused  this  London  journey  to  amount 
to  much  more  than  the  pearl  brooch 
would  cover.  And  C6sar  had  already 
gone  to  school ;  Louis  too  — for  tho 
brothers  pined  so  at  being  separated. 
At  school  they  must  be  kep^  poor  boys  ! 
cost  what  it  would. 

Many  a  night  did  their  mother  lie 
awake,  planning  ways  and  means  which 
it  was  aseless  to  talk  of  to  her  Ed- 
ward. In  fact  she  had  very  much 
given  up  speaking  of  late:  she  found 
it  did  no  good,  and  only  irritated  her 
temper,  and  confused  her  sense  of  right 
and  wix)ng.  She  generally  thought  out 
things  by  herself,  and  mentioned  no- 
thing aloud  until  it  was  fully  matured 
in  her  own  mind.  One  plan,  which 
had  occurred  to  her  several  times 
since  the  day  when  Mr.  Scanlan  satiri- 
cally suggested  that  she  should  apply 
for  a  clerk's  situation,  and  she  had 
replied  bitterly,  "I  wish  I  could!" 
finally  settled  itself  into  a  fixed  scheme 
— that  of  earning  money  herself,  inde- 
pendent of  her  husband.  Eor  that 
more  money  must  be  earned,  somehow 
and  by  somebody,  was  now  quite  plain. 

To  the  last  generation,  the  idea  of 
women  working  for  their  daily  biead 
was  new,  and  somewhat  repellent. 
First,  because  it  was  a  much  rarer 
necessity  then  than  now.     Society  was 


qoanuj  tnero  wen  Ivwea  &iiiiliw  cast 
adrift  on  the  world — helpless  motiien 
and  idle  thriftless  sisten  thrown  on  the 
charity  of  kindred,  who  have  their  own 
honsehold  to  work  for,  and  naturally 
think  it  hard   to  be   burthened  with 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  feeling, 
Iwgun  in  chivalrous  tenJemess,  though 
degenerating  to  a  mere  auperatition, 
that  it  ia  not  *'  resppi'table  "  for  a  woman 
to  maintain  herself,  was  mucli  more 
general  than  now.  And  the  pnE^aiunnte 
"  I  wish  I  csuld  I"  of  poor  Joaephine 
Scanlan  had  he«n  a  mere  outcry  of 
pain,  neither  caused  by,  nor  resulting 
in,  any  definite  purpose.  Gradually, 
liowBver,  the  purpuso  mmo,  and  from  a 
mere  nebulous  desire  resolved  ilaelf  into 
a  definite  plan. 

She  saw  clearly  that  if,  during  the 
years  that  might  elapse  before  her 
wealth  come — years,  the  end  of  which 
she  dared  not  look  for,  it  seemed  like 
wishing  for  Mr.  Oldham's  death — the 
family  was  to  l>e  muiutained  in  any 
comfort,  she  must  work  as  well  as  her 
husband.  At  first  this  was  a  blow  to 
her.  It  ran  counter  to  all  the  pre- 
judices in  which  she  had  been  reared ; 
it    emote  her  with  a  uameleea  p«m. 
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sidered  a  mere  form,  the  broaching  of 
the  subject  to  her  husband. 

To  her  surprise  it  met  with  violent 
opposition. 

"  Keep  a  school !  My  wife  keep  a 
school!" — ^Edward  Scanlan  was  hor- 
rified. 

"  Why  should  I  not  keep  a  school  ? 
Ann  I  not  clever  enough?"  said  she, 
smiling.  "  Nevertheless,  I  managed  to 
get  some  credit  for  teaching  my  boys, 
and  now  that  they  are  away  my  time  is 
free,  and  I  should  like  to  use  it ;  besides," 
added  she  seriously,  "  it  will  be  better 
for  us  that  I  should  use  it.  We  want 
more  money." 

"  You  are  growing  perfectly  insane,  I 
think,  on  the  subject  of  money,"  cried 
the  Curate  in  much  irritation.  "  If  we 
are  running  short,  why  not  go  again  to 
Mr.  Oldham  and  ask  him  for  more,  as 
I  have  so  often  suggested  you  doing?" 

Ay,  he  had,  till  by  force  of  repeti- 
tion she  had  ceased  to  feel  shame  or 
indignation.  But  the  suggestion  was 
never  carried  out,  for  she  set  herself 
against  it  with  a  dull  persistence,  hard 
and  silent  as  a  rock,  and  equally  in- 
vincible. 

Taking  no  notice  of  her  husband's 
last  remark, — for  where  was  the  good  of 
wasting  words? — she  began  quietly  to 
reason  with  him  about  his  dislike  to 
her  setting  up  a  school 

"  Where  can  be  the  harm  of  it  ?  Why 
should  I  not  help  .to  earn  the  family 
bread?  You  work  hard,  Edward." 
("That  I  do,"  he  cried  eagerly.)  "Why 
should  not  I  work  too  ?  It  would  make 
mo  happier,  and  there  is  no  disgrace 
in  it." 

"  There  is.  What  lady  ever  works  ? 
Shopkeepers'  wives  may  help  their 
husbands,  but  in  our  rank  of  life  the 
husband  labours  only  ;  the  wife  sits  at 
home  and  enjoys  herself,  as  you  do." 

"Do  I  ? "  said  Josephine,  with  a 
queer  sort  of  smile.  But  she  attempted 
not  to  retouch  this  very  imaginative 
picture.  Her  husband  would  never  have 
understood  it.  "  But  I  do  not  wish  to 
enjoy  myself,  I  had  rather  help  you 
and  the  children.  Nor  can  I  see  any 
real  reason  why  I  should  not  do  it." 
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Possibly  not;  yon  have  such  odd 
ideas  sometimes.  If  I  were  a  trades- 
man, you  could  carry  them  out ;  stand 
behind  the  counter  selling  a  pound  of 
tea  and  a  yard  of  tape,  calculating  every 
halfpenny,  and  putting  it  aU  by, — which 
I  daresay  you  would  much  ei^oy,  and 
be  quite  in  your  element.  But  my 
wife — a  clergyman's  wife — could  not 
possibly  so  degrade  herself." 

"  Why,  Edward,  what  nonsense ! 
Many  a  clergyman's  widow  has  turned 
schoolmistress. " 

"As  my  widow,  you  may;  as  my 
wife,  never!  I  would  not  endure  it 
To  come  home  and  find  you  overrun  by 
a  troop  of  horrid  brats,  never  having  a 
minute  to  spare  for  me;  it  would  be 
intolerable.  Besides,  what  would 
Ditchley  say  ? " 

"I  do  not  know,  and — excuse  me, 
Edward — I  do  not  very  much  cate." 

"  But  you  ought  to  care.  It  is  most 
important  that  I  keep  up  my  position, 
and  that  Ditchley  should  not  know  my 
exact  circumstances.  Why,  the  other 
day,  when  somebody  was  talking  about 
how  well  we  managed  with  our  large 
family,  I  heard  it  said — *  Of  course 
Mr.  Scanlan  must  have,  beside  his 
curacy,  a  private  fortune.' " 

"  And  you  let  that  pass  ?  You  allowed 
our  neighbours  to  believe  it  1 " 

"  Why  should  I  not  1  It  made  them 
think  all  the  better  of  me.  But  I  fear 
I  never  shall  get'you  to  understand  the 
necessity  of  keeping  up  appearances." 

"  I  am  afraid  not,"  said  Josephine, 
slowly.  "Perhaps  we  had  better  quit 
the  subject.  Once  again,  Edward,  will 
you  give  me  your  consent,  the  only 
thing  I  need,  and  without  which  I 
cannot  carry  out  my  plans?  They  are 
so  very  simple,  so  hannless,  so  entirely 
for  youj  own  benefit  and  that  of  the 
family." 

And  in  her  desperation  she  did  what 
of  late  she  had  rather  given  up  doing ; 
she  began  to  reason  and  even  to  plead 
with  her  husband.  But  once  again,  for 
the  hundredth  time,  she  found  herself  at 
fault  concerning  him.  She  had  not  cal- 
culated on  the  excessive  obstinacy  which 
often  co-exists  with  weakness.  A  strong 

E  E 


U13  own  mild  and  good-natured  way,  worn    out 

quite  impracticablo.     He  hod  tAkea  it  beggared 

into  his  head  that  it  was  not  "  genti^el"  the  remed 

for  a  woman  to  work,  especially  a  mar-  for  ever  fi 

ried  woman ;  bo  work  Im  wife  ahoulJ  brutal  lore 

not,  whatever  happened.  who  comet 

"  Not    in    any   way,   vieible  or   in-  police-offio 

viaible  i"  said  ehe  with  a  slight  tonch  of  against  the 

satire  ifi  her  tone.  "  And  is  this  charming  nay,  will  it 

idleaCiSa  to  be  for  my    own    eake  or  Iiim  pimisl 

yours  1"  be    eometl 

"  For  both,  my  dear ;  I  am  sore  I  am  which  Ho 

right.     Think  how  odd  it  would  look,  breasts,   an 

Mrs.  Scanian  keeping  a  school  J     If  you  undcrstAod 

had  proposed  to  earn  money  in  soma  I  did  nol 

quiet  way,  which  our  neighbours  would  at,  sometin 

never  find  out "  phine  Scan 

"  You  would   not  have   objected  to  worth  mon 

that )"  said  Joeephine  eagerly,  body, — tha'. 

"  Very  likely  I  mi^t ;  bat  still  not  so  her  days,  sh 

much.     However,  I  am  quite  tired  of  neaa  for  the 

discnssing  this  matter.     Vm  once,  Jose-  bound  by  1 

phine,  you  must  give  in.     As  I  have  so  nature  con  1 

often  to  remind  you,  tho  husband  is  the  Ijome  cht 

head  of  the  wife,  and  when  I  do  choose  versation  ati 

to  assort  my  authority — However  wo  will  she  could  ge 

not  enter  upon  that  question.  Just  leave  it, — for  Mr. 

me  to  earn  the  money,  and  you  stay  in  every  poM 

quietly  at  home  and  enjoy  yourec!^  like  the  question 

other  wives,  and  be  very  thankful  that  mind  in  a  dj 

you  have  a  hoaband  to  pnmdafacyoa.  To  go  din 
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any  the  better  for  it  That  creed,  fortu- 
nately not  a  trae  one,  which  I  once  heard 
nobly  enunciated  by  a  stout  father  of  a 
family,  "that  a  married  man  must  always 
sacrifice  himself  to  either  wife  or  chil- 
dren," did  not  number  among  its  votaries 
the  Kev.  Edward  Scanlan, 

His  wife  must  earn  money ;  she  knew 
that,  but  she  thought  she  would  take 
him  at  his  word,  and  try  to  do  it,  as  he 
said — "in  some  quiet  way."  And  sud- 
denly a  way  suggested  itself,  after  the 
curious  fashion  in  which  the  bread  we 
cast  upon  the  waters  is  taken  up  again 
after  many  days. 

The  woman  who  had  been  nurse  to 
unhappy  Mrs.  Waters,  overwhelmed  by 
the  fatal  termination  of  her  duties  in 
this  case,  gave  up  her  vocation  as  at- 
tendant on  the  insane;  and,  being  a 
clever  and  sensible  person,  started  a 
little  shop  for  ladies'  and  children's 
clothes,  lace-cleaning  and  mending,  and 
other  things  for  which  the  wealthy 
families  hereabout  had  hitherto  required 
to  send  to  London.  She  prospered  well 
— not  uuhelped  by  advice  from  her 
good  friend  Mrs.  Scanlan,  whose  ex- 
quisite French  taste,  and  French  skill 
in  lace  and  embroidery-work,  had  never 
quite  deserted  her.  In  her  need,  Jose- 
phine thought  whether  she  could  not 
do  for  money  what  she  used  to  do  for 
pleasure.  Priscilla  Nunn  always  wanted 
*' hands,"  which  were  most  difficult  to 
find.  Why  should  not  the  Curate's  wife 
offer  herself  as  "  first  hand,"  doing  the 
work  at  her  own  home,  and  if  possible 
"  under  the  rose" — that  flower  which 
must  have  been  chosen  as  the  emblem  of 
secrecy  becaUvSe  it  has  so  many  thorns] 

So  had  begun  Mrs.  Scanlan's  scheme  : 
but  once  again,  as  in  that  well-remem- 
bered mission  to  the  Rectory,  she  took 
her  courage  dans  ses  deux  mains,  as 
her  father  would  have  said,  and  went 
to  speak  to  PriscQla. 

It  was  not  so  very  hard  after  all. 
She  was  asking  no  favour;  she  knew 
she  could  give  fair  work  for  honest  pay, 
and  she  did  not  feel  degraded ;  not  half 
so  degraded  as  when — owing  money  to 
six  shops  in  High  Street — she  had 
walked  down  Mr.  Oldham's  garden  on 


that  summer  day  which  now  seemed 
half  a  lifetime  ago. 

Priscilla  was,  of  course,  much  aston- 
ished, but  the  quickness  and  delicacy 
of  perception  essential  to  one  who  had 
followed  her  melancholy  mitier  for  so 
many  years,  prevented  her  betray- 
ing this  to  the  lady  who  wanted  to 
work  like  a  shop  girl.  She  readily  ac- 
cepted the  offer,  and  promised  not  to 
make  the  facts  public  if  Mrs.  Scanlan 
wished  them  concealed. 

"You  kept  my  secret  once,  ma'am,  "she 
said,  "  and  I'll  keep  yours  now.  Not  a 
soul  in  Ditchley  shall  find  it  out  Til 
tell  all  my  ladies  I  send  my  work  to  be 
done  in  London." 

"Don't  do  that,  pray !  Never  teU  a 
falsehood  on  my  account^  it  would  make 
me  miserable.  And  besides,  for  myself 
I  don't  care  who  knows ;  only  my  hus- 
band." 

"I  see,  ma'am.  Well,  then^  I'U 
tell  no  stories;  only  just  keep  the 
matter  to  myself  which  I  can  easily 
do.  I  am  accustomed  to  hold  my 
tongue;  and,  besides,  I've  nobody 
to  speak  to.  Thank  goodness!"  she 
added,  with  a  shrewd  acerbity,  that  half 
amazed,  half  pained  Mrs.  Scanlan — 
"thank  goodness,  ma'am,  I've  got  no 
husband." 

So  the  matter  was  decided,  and  the 
Curate's  wife  took  home  with  her  a 
packet  of  valuable  lace,  which  occupied 
her  for  many  weeks,  and  brought  her  in 
quite  a  handful  of  money.  Often  it 
amused  her  extremely  to  see  her  handi- 
work upon  her  various  neighbours,  and 
to  hear  it  admired,  and  herself  congratu- 
lated as  being  the  means  of  inducing 
Priscilla  Nunn  to  settle  at  Ditchley, 
— such  an  advantage  to  the  ladies  of  the 
neighbourhood. 

Her  faithful  Bridget,  and  her  fond 
little  daughter  Adrienne,  of  course  soon 
found  out  her  innocent  mystery,  but  it 
was  a  good  while  before  her  husband 
guessed  it.  He  was  so  accustomed  to 
see  her  always  at  work  that  he  never 
thought  of  asking  questions.  When  at 
last  he  did,  and  she  told  him  what  she 
was  doing,  and  why,  he  was  a  little 
vexed  at  first ;  but  he  soon  got  over  it. 
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"A  very  ludy-likc  onijiloyment,"  said 
be,  tciuchiiig  tli(^  dolitate  fabric  OTer 
■wliii^li  lifr  L'vcs  wiTo  straining  them- 
selves iiiiiiiy  lunirs  :i  Jiiy.  "And  it 
kcrps  \..i,  .1  -..i,:  ■!,  ,1  i\it]iin  doore, 
■wiiipli  I-      '  I  ■   :■'■!    tli'iii  trail- 


ing e' 


IS  you 


TieedluiKj.  Xw.\  jiii  .hl  n.il.iinnoljody 
has  tho  sliyhteat  idc^u  uf  yuur  earning 
money!" 

"  Quits  certain." 

"  "Well,  tlien,  do  Qs  you  like,  my  dear. 
Tou  are  a  very  clever  woman,  tb.e 
deverest  woman  I  ever  kncvf,  and  the 
moat  fitted  to  bo  my  ■nilV'," 

It  did  not  occur  to  liiiii,  wa-s  he  most 
fitted  to  be  lier  Li),-baiL>n  He  took 
this  side  of  t!it  '^Aicniun  ivith  a  satisfied 
complaiaanee,  beaotiliil  to  bi:hold. 

But  to  her  it  malttrod  little.  She  did 
not  Tccigli  minutely  the  balance  of  things. 
She  -was  doing  her  duty,  both  to  him  nod 
the  children,  and  that  vras  enough  forber. 
Especially  when,  after  a  time,  she  found 
her  prerision  more  needful  than  she 
had  expected;  since  tliure  would  ere 
long  be  seven  little  mouths  to  feed 
instead  of  six.  She  was  not  exactly 
a  young  woman  now,  and  the  crj-  "  My 
strength  faileth  me  !"  was  often  on  her 
lips.  Kever  audibly,  however ;  or  no- 
body hoard  it  but  lindyet.  Hut  slill 
ever  nnd  anon  came  the  teiTor  which 
had  once  before  beset  bor — of  dying,  and 
leaving  her  childrim  to  the  sole  eharge 
of  their  father.  And  the  restlepsness 
■which  ever  since  his  journey  to  LondoD 
had  conic  upon  Edward  ftcanlan  at  times, 
the  murmurs  that  ho  was  "not  appre- 
ciated at  Ditchley,"  that  he  was  "wast- 
ing his  life,"  "rusting  his  talents,"  and 
so  on,  tried  her  more  than  any  sufTennfji 
of  heron  n 

Anothur  sketch  wlnoli  ju=t  at  thii 
time  Jlr  Sumnierhajts  tock  of  litr — 
Mr.  Summtrhaj  c  ^(ho  "itdl  lound  it 
convenient  ind  agreeable  to  come  to 
Ditchlejcvci'j  6uninicr,mTking  Ins  held 
quarters  within  a  walk  of  Wren's  Nost, 
the  hospitable  doors  of  which  were  never 
shut  against  him  by  bis  good  friend  the 
Curate,  who  would  forgive  any  short- 
comings for  the  sake  of  enjoying  "  in- 
tellectual "  society, — this   portrait  has, 


stronger  than  ever,  tJie  anxions  look 
which,  idealized,  only  added    to    tlio   ' 
charm  of  Josephine's  beauty;    bat  in   1 
real  life  must  have  been  rather  paini\il    j 
to   behold.    She  sat   for  it,  I  believe,    i 
under  the    impression    that  it   might 
possibly  be  the  last  remembrance  of  her  ' 
left  to  her   children, — but  Providenc« 
willed  otherwise. 

She  laboured  as  long  and  as  hard  ae 
she  could  to  provide  for  the  receptioa 
of  this  youngest  child,  welcome  still, 
though,  as  Mr.  Scanlan  once  said, 
"rather  inconvenient;"  and  then,  quite 
suddenly,  her  trial  came  upon  her  : 
she  laid  herself  down,  uncertain  whether 
she  should  ever  rise  up  more.  When 
she  did,  it  was  alone.  That  comer  of 
Ditchley  churchyard  which  she  called 
her  grave, — for  two  of  her  infanta  lay 
there — had  to  he  opened  in  the  moon- 
light to  receive  a  third  tiny  coffin,  buried 
at  night,  without  any  funeral  ritee,  as 
unchriatencd  babies  are :  ^  babies  that 
hare  only  breathed  for  a  minute  this 
world's  sharp  air,  and  wliom  nobodv 
tlimka  much  of,  except  their  mothers, 
who  often  grieve  over  them  as  if  they 
liad  been  living  children. 

But  this  mother,  strange  to  say,  did 
not  grieve.  Wien  Bridget  told  her  all 
about  the  poor  little  thing— for  she  had 
been  unconscious  at  the  time  of  its 
birth,  and  her  bead  "wandered"  for 
several  days  afterwards — inconsequence, 
her  seirant  angiily  believed,  of  some 
"  botherations"  of  Mr.  Scanlan's  which 
he  talked  to  his  wife  about,  when  any 
husband  of  common  sense  would  have 
held  his  tongue — Josephine  looked  in 
Bridget's  face  with  a  strange,  wistful 
smile. 

"Iton't  cry,  don't  cry  ;  it  is  better  as 
it  is.  Jly  poor  little  girl !  It  «  as  a  girl  i 
And  she  was  very  like  nie,  you  say ) 
Did  her  father  see  her  at  all !  " 

"  Can't  tell,"  replied  Bridget,  ab- 
rupUy. 

"  S^ever  mind  ;  we'll  not  fret.  Jly 
little  lamb  !  she  is  safer  away.  There 
is  one  woman  less  in  the  world  to  suffer. 
I  am  content  she  died." 

And  when  Mrs.  Scanlan  was  seen 
again  in  hei  customary  household  place, 
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and  going  about  her  usual  duties,  there 
was  indeed  a  solemn  content,  even 
thankfulness,  in  her  face.  She  never 
had  another  child. 

CHAPTER  YIIL 

During  the  sad  domestic  interregnum, 
when  she  had  the  law  entirely  in  her 
own  hands,  Bridget  Halloran,  with  her 
usual  acuteness,  stimulated  by  her  pas- 
sionate fidelity,  did  not  fail  to  discover 
the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the 
"botheration"  which,  she  firmly  be- 
lieved, had  been  the  cause  of  the  all 
but  fatal  termination  of  her  dear  mis- 
tress's illness.  And  the  root  of  it  was 
that  root  of  all  bitterness  in  Wren's 
^est, — Mr.  Summerhayes. 

Mrs.  Scanlan  disapproved  of  him  in 
a  passive,  though  reticent  and  unob- 
noxious  way,  but  Bridget  cordially  hated 
Mr.  Summerhayes.  Perhaps  he  had 
betrayed  himself  more  carelessly  to  the 
servant  than  he  did  before  the  lady, 
unto  whom  ho  was  always  exceedingly 
<;ourteous :  perhaps,  human  nature  being 
weak,  Bridget  had  taken  umbrage  at 
things  the  children  let  out  concerning 
his  ridicule  of  her  ugliness  and  her 
rough  odd  ways;  or,  more  likely,  he 
had  rivalled  her  awhile  in  the  afifections 
of  that  little  flock,  who  were  the  idols 
of  her  fond  and  jealous  heart  At 
any  rate  there  was  secretly  war  to  the 
knife  between  the  servant  and  her 
master's  friend;  whom  Bridget  believed, 
and  not  without  reason,  to  be  anything 
but  the  friend  of  her  mistress  and  the 
family.  Possibly,  though  she  never 
said  it,  the  mistress  thought  the  same. 

It  may  bo  urged  that  a  true  and 
loving  wife  has  no  cause  to  dread  any 
other  influence — certainly  not  any  male 
influence — over  her  husband  :  none  can 
possibly  be  so  strong  as  her  own.  But 
this  must  depend  greatly  upon  what 
sort  of  man  the  husband  may  be.  If 
he  is  a  mere  weathercock,  blown  about 
by  every  wind,  she  has  much  reason  to 
be  careful  from  which  quarter  the  wind 
blows.  The  influence  which  Mr.  Summer- 
hayes gained  over  Mr.  Scanlan  was 
exactly  that  which  a  strong  bad  man 


can  always  exercise  over  an  amiable 
weak  one — taking  him  on  his  weakest 
side,  and  leading  him  by  means  of  his 
tastes,  his  follies,  or  his  prejudices. 
This  was  apparent  even  to  the  inexpe- 
rienced eyes  of  Bridget  Halloran.  She 
— good  ignorant  woman! — ^had  never 
seen  that  wonderful  engraving  of  Satan 
playing  with  the  young  man  for  his 
soul,  or  she  would  have  likened  her 
master  to  one  of  the  players,  and  his 
friend  to  the  other :  while  in  the  sor- 
rowful angel  who  stands  behind,  striving 
to  the  last  for  the  possession  of  that 
poor  fool  who  is  perhaps  hardly  worth 
striving  for,  she  would  at  once  have 
seen  another  likeness,  another  good 
angel,  such  an  one  as  few  men  have,  or 
similar  struggles  might  not  end  as  they 
so  often  do — in  blank  defeat. 

The  contest  must  have  been  sore  on 
the  day  before  Mrs.  Scanlan  was  taken 
ill.  It  seemed  Mr.  Summerhayes  had 
"  got  into  difficulties" — to  use  the  mild 
term  in  which  society  puts  such  things ; 
in  fact,  he  was  flying  from  his  creditors, 
who  had  at  last  risen  up  indignant 
against  the  fascinating  gentleman  who 
for  years  had  played  a  deep  game  of 
deception  with  them  all.  There  are 
some  people  who,  more  than  even  being 
wronged,  abhor  being  made  a  fool  o^ 
and  two  or  three  of  these  pursued  re- 
lentlessly the  man  of  fashion  who,  after 
cheating  them  in  every  possible  way, 
had  tried  to  free  himself  from  them 
by  calling  his  art  a  trade,  and  by  some 
legal  chicanery  making  himself  a  bank- 
rupt instead  of  an  insolvent.  He  had 
been  some  days  in  hiding,  and  then, 
driven  to  the  last  extremity,  implored 
to  be  hidden  at  Wren's  Nest. 

This  Mrs.  Scanlan  steadfastly  with- 
stood. Perhaps  she  might  have  shel- 
tered a  noble  traitor,  but  a  "  thief" — as 
she  very  plainly  put  it — had  no  interest 
in  her  eyes.  She  was  deaf  to  all  her 
husband's  arguments,  entreaties,  threats ; 
she  declared  positively  the  swindler 
should  not  enter  her  doors;  but  the 
resistance  nearly  cost  her  her  life. 

These  facts  Bridget  ingeniously  dis- 
covered, and  the  consequence  was  that 
one  day    when,   taking  advantage   of 
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the  forlorn  state  of  the  parripon,  Mr. 
SuTOinerLnj-es  ajipeari'd,  ]ii^  liad  the 
door  shut  in  liia  face,  and  was  aiim- 
jnatiJy  takon  possession  nf  hy  the  enemy 
— a  widf  in  sht'ep's  clotliing  who  had 
tmtlceil  liira  pafely  to  Eilcliley.  The 
law  caiiijht  hold  of  him,  auil  consigned 
him  to  the  .jail  vhiuh,  in  Bridget's 
opinion,  he  richly  deserved.  PosBibly, 
had  he  heen  an  Irishman  and  her  friend, 
she  might  have  thought  dilfereutly,  and 
have  resisted  rather  than  ahetled  "the 
powers  that  he" — for  poor  Bridget's 
heart  always  had  clearer  vision  than 
her  head  ;  hut  boinf;  whni  he  was,  and 
she  what  she  was,  Ik-  riiiiiil  with  her 
no  mercy,  only  stirn  jii-.tirc,  Bridget 
triumphed  over  her  victini  like  Jael 
over  Sisera,  with  a  riglilcoiis  triumi'h, 
which  she  (lid  not  fail  to  'letray  to  the 
only  one  to  whom  she  coidd  betray  it 
■ — poor  little  Mwa  Adrienno,  who  lis- 
tened, and  wept !  For  the  child  waa 
growing  up  into  a  maiden  of  fonrteen, 
and  tho  only  hero  in  her  lil'o  had  been 
this  younf!  man,  bo  clever,  so  hand- 
some, viewed  with  reverence  as  well  fl« 
admiration,  being  so  many  years  older 
than  herself.  Hapless  Adricnno !  al 
ready  slie  could  not  bear  to  liave  a 
word  said  to  the  disparagement  of  Jfr 
Summer!  I  ayes. 

Bridget  shut  iho  door  njion  him, 
and  her  master,  when  Jie  found  it  out, 
was  furious.  I^vcn  lier  mistress  thought 
the  thing  might  have  heen  done  more 
gently,  and  was  rather  glad  when  by  seme 
loophole  of  justice  the  artist  crept  out 
of  his  durance  vile,  nnd  escaped  abroad, 
where  by  nothing  worse  than  letters 
conld  he  attack  her  husband.  And 
when  gradually,  on  her  complaining  a 
little  of  them  and  their  constant  hints 
for  assistance,  the  letters  ceased,  her 
spirits  revived.  She  tliought,  if  this 
■faalefnl  influence  were  nnee  removed 
from  Edward  Scanlan's  life,  her  own  life 
might  become  brighter.  For  the  loved 
fcrightness,  this  sorely-tried  woman. 
She  never  lingered  a  moment  longer 
than  she  could  help  under  the  fringe 
of  the  cloud. 

One  small  shadow,  however,  that 
cloud  left  behind  for  long.     Mr.  Scan- 


lan's dislike  to  Bridget  increased  every 
day.  Her  ugliness  and  roughnera  hEd 
always  been  an  annoyance  to  him,  laut 
tho  worst  thing  was,  that  ehe,  with  her 
sharp  eyes,  had  long  ago  ^een  through 
"  the  maather,"  and  no  man  likes  to  be 
seen  through,  especially  by  his  Bervftntd. 

Besides,  Bridget's  passionate  devotion 
to  "  the  misthreas"  caused  her  to  make 
perpetual  and  not  always  silent  protest 
against  things  which  Mrs.  ScanW  her- 
self bore  with  perfect  equanimity,  for 
long  habit  scarcely  even  notices  them — 
small  daily  sacrifices  which  an  un- 
selfish nature  is  perpetually  offering 
to  a  selfish  one,  and  a  woman  to  a 
man — whether  for  his  good  is  not 
always  clear.  And  Bridget,  being  an 
inveterate  man-hator,  resented  this. 

Unquestionably,  Bridget  could  not 
have  been  always  a  pleasant  person,  to 
have  in  tho  house.  She  waa  a  special 
hugbear  to  Edward  Scanlan,  with  whom 
her  warm  Irish  heart  counted  as  nothing 
iigainst  her  sharp  Irish  tongue,  edged 
with  sl.fewa  HK-ilicL-wit,  and  weighi.'d 
hy  the  Stirling  honesty  which  detects 
at  once  anything  like  a  sham.  He  not 
merely  dislikcil  her,  he  actually  dreaded 
her,  and  tried  every  means,  not  open, 
but  underhand,  to  get  rid  of  her.  They 
ill  failed,  however.  When  she  left 
In  land  Bridget  had  declared  she  would 
liie  and  die  with  her  dear  mistress,  and 
eho  kept  her  word.  She  stuck  like  a 
l)urr  to  tho  struggling  household  at 
Wren  s  ^est,  blind  to  all  hints,  deaf  to 
all  scoldings — totally  inditierent  on  the 
subject  of  wages,  or  of  "  bettering  her- 
self," as  her  master  sonietimea  urged. 
Sho  would  not  go;  and  both  she  and 
her  mistress  knew  perfectly  well  that 
she  could  not  go.  For  what  new  ser- 
vant would  have  heen  content  with 
Bridget's  wages— have  lived  upon  Brid- 
get's scanty  fare — have  put  up  with 
every  sort  of  inconvenience,  and  still 
gone  working  on  "like  a  horse,"  as 
Bridget  didl  Above  all,  who  would 
have  loved  them— one  and  al! — as 
Bridget  loved  them ! 

An<l  in  this  story,  where  I  am  con- 
scious of  shooting  many  a  sharp  arrow 
against  the  Irish  nation — casting  dust — 
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ah,  well ! — on  the  graves  of  my  chil- 
dren's forefathers— let  me  confess  with 
tears  over  another  grave,  .where  I  my- 
self lately  laid  Bridget  Halloran's  dear 
old  head,  that  I  believe  she  is  not 
an  untrue  type  of  many  IriBhwomen : 
women  carrying  under  their  light,  lively 
manners  hearts  as  true  as  steel,  and  as 
pure  and  fresh  as  their  own  green  mea- 
dows and  blue  skies — cheerful  them- 
selves and  cheering  others,  to  the  last 
limit  of  a  blessed  old  age.  I  have 
known  such;  and  I  wish — oh!  my 
dear,  sincere,  formal,  gentle  Engli^- 
women;  my  brave,  true,  narrow-minded, 
large-hearted  Scotchwomen — I  wish  I 
knew  a  few  more  ! 

The  whole  course  of  Bridget's  rela- 
tions with  the  family  of  which  she 
considered  herself  a  member,  was  a 
queer  mixture  of  tragedy  and  comedy ; 
which  climaxed  to  a  point  when  there 
appeared  unexpectedly  a  quite  legi- 
timate mode  of  getting  rid  of  her. 
The  Eectory  gardener — an  elderly  wi- 
dower, with  a  large  family — who  had 
long  noted  Bridget's  good  qualities, 
balanced  them  against  her  defects  ;  and 
having  very  deaf  ears  and  no  eye  for 
beauty,  considered  that  she  would  make 
him  a  capital  wife.  Accordingly  he 
asked  her  formally  in  marriage,  and  of 
Mr.  Scanlan,  who,  with  great  amaze- 
ment and  ill-concealed  satisfaction,  for- 
warded the  old  fellow's  suit  by  every 
means  in  his  power. 

But  Bridget  refused  to  smile  upon 
her  ancient  lover — not  that  his  anti- 
quity was  against  him  ;  she  said,  "Old 
men  were  much  better  than  y ouDg  ones ; 
she'd  rather  marry  the  Eector  than  any 
curate  in  the  neighbourhood,  if  she  was 
a  lady.  But,"  she  added  severely, 
'*not  a  man  in  the  world  was  to  be 
depended  on;  she'd  seen  too  much  of 
matrimoDy  to  wish  to  try  it  herself." 
Which  remark,  being  repeated  to  him 
unconsciously  by  one  of  his  "little 
pitchers,"  who  have  always  such  pro- 
verbially "long  ears,"  did  not  greatly 
gratify  Mr.  Scanlan. 

I  fear  he  may  be  considered,  after 
all,  an  ill-used  man,  playing  a  rather 
subordinate  part  in  his  own  household. 


But  people  get  what  they  can;  and 
there  is  one  thing  which  no  aham  reve- 
rence will  impart  to  its  object — dignity. 
It  is  no  easy  thing  to  set  up  as  the 
household  deity  an  idol,  not  of  gold 
but  clay,  from  whom  the  gilding  is 
perpetually  rubbing  of[^  and  the  baser 
material  appearing  in  the  eyes  even  of 
children  and  servants ;  so  that  nothing 
but  the  assertion  of  an  absolute  false- 
hood can  maintain  the  head  of  the 
family  as  a  "  head "  at  alL  Oh,  how 
thankful  ought  those  feimilies  to  be  who 
really  have  a  head  to  worship — with  the 
leal  devotion  which  is  his  rightful  due 
who,  as  husband,  father,  and -master, 
righteously  fulfils  his  duties,  and  is  in 
truth  God's  vicegerent  upon  earth  unto 
those  who  with  all  their  hearts  love, 
honour,  and  obey  him.  Knowing 
what  such  loyalty  is,  it  is  with  tears 
rather  than  wrath  or  ridicule  that  I 
draw  this  inevitable  picture  of  Edward 
Scanlan. 

He  was  a  very  unfortunate  man, 
and  thought  himself  so,  though  for 
other  causes  than  the  true  ones.  He 
counted  as  nothing  his  bright,  clever, 
handsome  wife,  his  healthy  children, 
his  settled  income,  but  was  always 
wearying  for  some'  blessing  he  had  not 
got — to  be  a  popular  preacher,  a  great 
author,  a  man  of  wealth  and  fiEishion. 
He  envied  his  rich  neighbours  every 
luxury  they  had,  and  would  have  aped 
their  splendour  constantly  with  his  own 
pinchbeck  imitations  of  the  same,  had 
not  his  wife  withstood  him  steadily. 
She  tried  all  possible  arguments  to 
make  him  live  simply,  modestly ;  rest- 
ing upon  his  sure  dignity  as  a  minister 
of  God,  who  has  no  need  to  pay  court 
to  any  man;  whose  mere  presence  is 
an  honour,  and  who  may  receive  the 
best  society  without  deviating  in  the 
least  from  his  own  natural  household 
ways. 

For  instance,  that  small  snobbish- 
ness of  a  poor  man  asking  rich  men 
to  dinner,  and  giving  them  dinners 
like  their  own,  seemed  contemptible  to 
the  "  blue  blood"  of  Josephine  Scanlan. 
When  Lady  Emma  Lascelles  came  to 
the  Eectory,  and  walked  over,  as  she 


IVuiu  totally  opposite  pointe  ot  viev— 
t^lll^jcll  the  wheels  of  life  to  move  not 
iihiaj-a  smoothly  in  the  Scanhm  house- 
li.>U.  How  can  two  walk  together, 
uiilesa  they  be  agreedT  especially  when 
iliiy  have  children,  and  every  year  the 
yitimg  eyes  grow  sharper,  and  the  little 
liiiiida  wider  ami  clearer.  Ahis  I  otttn 
■\chen  the  mfe'a  agoDy  has  grown  dulled 
hy  time,  the  motlier'a  but  begins.  Many 
!i  day,  had  she  been  alone,  Mra.  Scanlan, 
ill  very  wearineaa  of  warfare,  would  have 
laid  down  her  arms,  indifferent,  not 
merely  to  prudence  and  imiirudonce, 
but  almoet  to  right  and  wrong.  Now 
-ho  dared  not  do  it,  for  the  sake 
uf  her  children.  To  bring  them  up 
honestly,  eimply ;  in  the  fear  of  God  and 


total 


I  desire:  and  to  do  this, 
she  again  and  again  buckled  on  her 
:irraoiir  for  this  pitiable  domestic  skir- 
uii.^hing,  this  guerilla  warfare ;  having 
la  light  inch  by  inch  of  lior  way,  net  in 
ill!  open  country,  but  behind  bushes 
iind  rocks.  For,  as  I  before  said, 
Edward  Scanlan  was  at  heart  a  coward; 
and  his  wife  was  not.  In  moat  conteata 
between  them,  he  ended  by  precipitately 
ifuitting  the  ground;  leaving  his  melan- 
clioly  viotreaB  to  gose,  more  humiliated 


me  a  world  of 
Curate,  langhlnj 
little  vexed  for 
always  to  appes 
iamilias.  It  look 
in  a  clergyman. 

SITU  round  his  gi 
boys  on  the  eho 
these  young  peep 
awe  and  pleasur 
at  last  with  a 
Little  folks  are  t 
big  folks  have  ai 

I  will  not  aay 
love  their  futh 
natured  to  thet 
him  with  the  in 
but  they  did  n 
not  rely  upon 
so,"  which  me 
dence  was  nece 
it,"  which  imp] 
never  be  donr 
phrases  in  the 
had  simply  to 
for  to  explain 
them,  above  s 
impossible. 

And  thus  t 
vears  since  th 
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sensitive  pride  took  alarm  lest,  silent 
as  she  was  by  his  command,  any  filial 
attentions  she  might  show  to  him  might 
be  misinterpreted ;  supposed  by  him  to 
be  meant  to  remind  him  of  his  pro- 
mise. For  the  same  reason  all  her 
difficulties  and  anxieties,  yearly  accu- 
mulating, she  hid  from  him  with  the 
utmost  care ;  complainings  might  have 
been  construed  into  an  entreaty  for 
help,  or  for  some  change  in  the  difficult 
and  anomalous  position  in  which  he  had 
placed  her,  and  allowed  her  to  remain. 

It  was  indeed  most  difficult;  especially 
with  regard  to  the  children,  of  whom, 
as  he  grew  feebler,  Mr.  Oldham's  notice 
gradually  lessened.  They  obviously 
wearied  him,  as  the  young  do  weary 
the  old.  And  their  mother  could  not 
bear  to  intrude  them  upon  him ;  would 
scarcely  ever  send  them  to  the  Eectory, 
where  they  used  to  be  such  constant 
guests,  les^  as  he  once  said,  they  might 
**  remind  him  of  his  death,"  and  of 
their  own  future  heirship;  also,  lest 
their  somewhat  pro^dncial  manners  and 
shabby  dress  should  be  a  tacit  reproach 
to  him  for  his  half-and-half  kindness 
towards  them.  For  their  mother  acutely 
felt  that  a  hundred  pounds  spent  upon 
them  now  would  be  worth  more  than  a 
thousand  ten  years  hence,  if  Mr.  Old- 
ham lived  so  long.  She  would  sit 
calculating  how  late  Cesar  might  go  to 
college, '  with  any  hope  of  succeeding 
there ;  and  whether  Adrienne  and  the 
younger  ones  could  acquire  enough 
accomplishments  to  make  them  fit  for 
their  probable  position.  And  then  she 
caught  herself  reckoning — horrible  idea  1 
— how  long  the  term  of  mortal  life  usually 
extends,  and  how  long  it  was  likely  to 
extend  in  Mr.  Oldham's  case,  until  she 
started  up,  loathing  her  own  imagination, 
feeling  as  guilty  as  if  she  were  compass- 
ing the  old  man's  death,  and  wondering 
whether  the  promised  fortune  was  a 
blessing  or  an  actual  curse;  for  it  seemed 
both  alternately. 

Sometimes  the  hope  of  the  future  was 
the  only  thing  that  made  her  present 
life  endurable  ;  again,  it  haunted  her 
like  an  evil  spirit^  until  she  felt  her 
very   nature   slowly   corrupting   under 


its  influence.  She  was  conscious  of 
having  at  once  a  bitter  scorn  for  money, 
and  yet  an  exaggerated  appreciation 
of  its  value,  and  an  unutterable  craving 
to  possess  it.  Then  oftentimes  she  felt 
herself  such  an  arrant  hypocrite. 
Luckily,  her  husband  never  talked  of 
the  future,  it  was  not  his  way;  he  took 
things  easily,  would  have  eaten  calmly 
his  last  loaf,  and  then  been  quite  sur- 
prised that  the  cupboard  was  empty. 
But  Bridget  often  let  out  her  own 
humble  fears  about  "  them  poor  dear 
children,"  and  the  way  they  were  grow- 
ing up;  and  one  or  two  of  her  neigh- 
bours came  and  advised  with  her  on 
the  subject :  wondering  what  she  meant 
to  do  with  Cc^sar,  and  whether,  pre- 
sently, he  would  not  be  able  to  leave 
the  grammar-school  and  get  a  small 
clerkship,  or  be  apprenticed  to  some 
respectable — very  respectable — trade. 
To  all  of  which  remarks  and  not  un- 
kindly anxieties  she  had  but  one 
answer,  given  with  a  desperate  blunt- 
ness  which  made  people  comment  rather 
harshly  upon  how  very  peculiar  Mrs. 
Scanlan  was  growing,  that  "  she  did 
not  know. " 

It  was  the  truth :  she  really  did  not 
know.  Mr.  Oldham's  total  silence  on 
the  subject  often  made  her  fancy  she 
must  have  mistaken  him  in  some  strange 
way,  or  that  he  had  changed  his  mind 
altogether  concerning  her.  The  more 
so,  as  there  gradually  grew  up  a  slight 
coolness  between  him  and  her  husband. 
Whether  it  was  that  the  Rector  had 
offended  the  huge  self-esteem  of  his 
curate — and  of  all  enmity,  the  bitterest 
is  that  of  a  vain  man  whose  vanity  has 
been  wounded;— or  else  the  Curate  had 
been  seen  through— clearer  than  ever — 
by  the  astute  and  acute  old  Eector ;  but 
certainly  they  never  got  on  well  when 
they  did  meet,  and  they  gradually  met 
as  seldom  as  possible.  Mr.  Oldham 
generally  called  at  Wren's  Nest  when 
Mr.  Scanlan  was  absent ;  and  Mr.  Scan- 
lan always  found  an  excuse  ready  for 
sending  his  wife  alone,  when  invitations 
came  from  the  Rectory. 

Yet  still  he  every  now  and  then 
harped  upon  his  stock  grievance — ^the 
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great  injustice  witli  wLiuli  Jie  ivas  treated 
ill  bi-ini,'  30  unilei'i'sid,  ami  cijmpelled, 
for  tlm  sHko  of  wifi'  anil  family,  t«  hide 
his  Iit;lit  iiiiili'i'  a  busliel  at  llitchley, 
■wlii'ii  lie  luiylit  he  nc'iiimny  I.Liue  and 
fortuiLu  iii  Lumlon.  And  >till  he  at 
tiun's  sii^'{,'GstciJ  gcin;,' iliM'o,  m'  throaten- 
Eng  to  go,  that,  to  <k-Uln  liitii,  Mr.  Old- 
ham iiiiglit  still  fiii'lliL'i'  iiii.'it'use  his 
salary,  'i'o  nil  tif  wjiiuh  notioua  and 
projects  his  wife  oii]ili:-ii[  h  Iliiu,  reBolute 
uegiitive — that  of  silini.i'.  She  let  him. 
talk  as  mui'h  as  he  Hi;,  .1-  nn,l  he  dearly 
enjtiyed  talkJDg^but  sLi'  l.trsili'  apoke 
no  more. 

At  length  a  thinj;  hapi^'iicd  which 
brokt  this  si'pU  of  Fullen  ihinibneeB — 
1,,,,];..  ].. „,!,.. |,  InrlKv.-'.l.f.-rshefelt 
li.  ;  ■■■    ■-.■:■..  ■     ■  ■■    .bardaiid 

1  I    .      .  -      ■      I,      ■  r>    ihl!  hlow 

lli.r  hti.-kiml  tnim-  lic.iir  .,ne  night, 
irritflhle  exeeeiJingly.  Kow,  many  a 
wife  knows  well  enough  «hat  that 
means,  niid  her  heutt  yearns  over  thu 
iiiuch-lried  iiiati,  who  lia^  been  knotkcd 
about  in  tho  world  all  day  and  comes  to 
her  for  rest,  and  shame  if  he  cannot  find 
it !  even  though  he  may  (ask  her  patieneo 
and  forliearanee  a  littlu  sometimes.  ISut 
irritability  was  not  Rlwanrs  failing ,  he 
rather  failed  in  Iho  opposite  direeliou — 
in  that  imperturbable  iudiiru-reme  to  all 
eaivs  and  all  troubles  whieh  did  nut 
pCKonally  annoy  himself,  whieh  often 
jiasses  muster  as  '"the  be.st  temjier  in 
tlie  world."  Though,  undoubtedly,  he 
was   by   nature  a  belter  temper   than 


gradually  i 


!  ecrlain  aeeibilies, 
strong  and  high- 
spirited  Avomeii,  but  vet  far  from 
boauliful.  And  Mr.  y.anhin's  eiisy 
/<(;■*■»,■;  :i//..i-  tried  Jlrs.  Seaulau  to  the 
hist  limit  of  feminine  eiidui'am-e. 

To-day,  however,  they  seemed  to  have 
changed  tharaelers.  Mie  was  ealm,  and 
he  was  sorely  out  of  humour.  He  found 
fault  with  llridyct,  the  ehihiren,  ihu 
house,  eveiything, — nay,  even  will)  her- 
self, whieh  he  did  not  often  do.  And  be 
looked  so  ill  and  wretched,  lying  on  the 
sofa  all  thr  evening,  and  scarcely  saying  a 
word  to  any  one,  that  she  grew  alarmed. 


When  the  children  had  gone  to  bed, 
the  secret  tame  out ;  not  naturally,  hut 
dragged  out  of  him,  like  a  worm  out 
of  its  hole,  and  then  pieced  together 
little  by  little,  until,  in  spite  of  numorouB 
concealments  and  con  trad  ictiona,  Mrs. 
Scanlan  arrived  at  a  tolei'able  idea  of 
what  was  wrong. 

Her  husband  had  gone  and  done  what 
most  men  of  his  temperament  and  cha- 
racter are  very  prone  to  do — it  looks 
£0  generous  to  oblige  a  friend,  and  flatters 
one's  vanity  to  be  able  to  do  it— he  put 
his  name  to  a  hill  of  accommodation. 
The  "friend  "  turned  out,asBach persons 
usually  do,  a  mere  scoiuuliel,  and  had 
just  vanished,  to  Greece,  or  Turkey,  oi 
Timbucloo,  little  matter  where ;  but  he 
could  not  be  found,  and  the  acceptor 
of  the  bill  had  to  pay  it  all. 

"  I  declare,  Josephine,  I  had  no  idea 
of  Buchathing,"  pleaded  he  eagerly;  "I 
thought  it  was  a  mere  form  :  and  after 
it  was  done  I  qnite  forgot  all  about  it. 
I  did  indeed,  my  dear  wife." 

"  I  fully  believe  you,"  Josephine  said 
bitterlj-.  Hitherto  she  had  opposed  not 
a  word  to  his  stream  of  talk,  explanatioas, 
regrets,  apologies.  He  never  looked  at 
her,  or  he  would  have  seen  her  slowly 
whitening  face,  her  rigid  mouth,  and 
knotted  hands, 

"  But  isn't  it  unlucky  i  so  very  un- 
lucky for  niei" 

"  i'or  us,  you  mean,"  said  i[i's.  Scan- 
lan slowly.  "  But  do  you  thbk  jou 
can  tax  your  memuiy  enough  to  tell 
me  just  two  facts  i  lloiv  much  have 
you  to  [lay !  and  how  soon  must  you 
l>ay  it  J " 

Facts  were  not  the  prominent  pecu- 
liatity  of  Edward  Scanlan ;  but  at  last 
bhe  elicited  from  him  that  the  bill  was 
over  due,  and  that  it  amounted  to  two 
hundred  pounds. 

'■  Two  hundred  pounds  !  And  when 
did  you  sign  it!'' 

"  A  year  ago — six  months — I  really 

She  looked  at  him  with  her  indignant 
eyts  ;  ■'  Edward,  why  did  you  not  tell 
me  at  the  time  I" 

■'  Uh,  my  dear,  you  would  have  made 
such  a  fues  about  it.     And,  besides,  it 
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was  merely  signing  my  name.  I  never 
expected  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  a 
farthing.  I  never  should  have  been  but 
that  my  friend ^^ 

"  You  have  never  said  yet  "who  is 
your  friend." 

"Ah,  that  was  your  fault  You 
always  disliked  him,  so  that  I  could 
not  mention  him.  Otherwise  I  should 
never  have  thought  of  not  telling  you. 
It  was  your  doing,  you  see :  you  were 
always  so  unjust  to  poor  Summerhayes." 

"  So — it  was  Mr.  Summerhayes  for 
whom  you  accepted  the  bill  1 " 

"  I  could  not  help  it,  Josephine,  I 
assure  you.  He  kept  writing  to  me 
letter  after  letter," 

"  What  letters  1    I  never  saw  them." 

Edward  Scanlan  blushed;  yes,  he 
had  the  grace  to  blush.  "No,  they 
never  came  here :  I  knew  they  would 
only  make  you  angry,  so  I  had  them 
directed  to  the  Post-office.  In  fact,  my 
darling,  I  was  really  afraid  of  you." 

"  Afraid  of  me  ! "  said  Josephine, 
turning  away.  And  as  she  did  so  there 
crept  into  her  heart  a  feeling  worse 
than  indignation,  jealousy,  or  wounded 
love — the  most  fatal  feeling  any  wife 
can  have — not  anger,  but  contempt  for 
her  husband. 

Edward  Scanlan  was  mistaken;  she 
made  "no  fuss"  about  this.  "Women 
like  her  seldom  waste  their  strength  in 
idle  struggles  against  the  inevitable.  She 
bore  the  disastrous  revelation  so  quietly 
that  he  soon  began  to  think  it  had  not 
affected  her  at  all,  and  recovered  his 
spirits  accordingly.  If  Josephine  did 
not  mind  it,  of  course  the  thing  could 
be  of  no  consequence  :  she  would  find  a 
way  out  of  it ;  she  was  so  very  sensible 
a  woman.  For  among  the  pathetic  bits 
of  good  in  him  which  accounted  for  his 
wife's  lingering  love,  was  this  unfailing 
belief  in  her,  and  unlimited  reliance 
upon  her.  Surely,  with  the  aid  and 
counsel  of  his  good  Josephine  ho  would 
be  able  to  swim  through  that  unpleasant 
affair.  "  Unpleasant "  was  the  only  light 
in  which  it  occurred  to  him.  The  actual 
sin  of  the  thing,  and  the  weakness, 
almost  amounting  to  wickedness,  of  a 
man  who,  rather  than  say  No  to  another 


man,  will  compromise  the  interests  of 
his  own  nearest  and  dearest^  did  not 
strike  in  any  way  the  curate  of  Ditchley. 
He  became  quite  cheerful 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  see  how  well  you 
take  it.  Truly,  my  dear,  you  are  the 
best  wife  in  ^Ebigland,  and  I  always  say 
so  to  everybody.  And  since  you  agree 
with  me  that  I  could  not  avoid  this 
difficulty,  I  hope  you  will  help  me  in 
trying  to  get  out  of  it." 

"Howl" 

"By  going  to  Mr.  Oldham,  and 
asking  him  to  lend  us  the  money. 
He  has  lots  of  capital  lying  idle,  I 
know  that — and  two  hundred  pounds 
is  nothing  to  him,  even  if  he  gave  it 
instead  of  lending  it.  But  I  don't  ask 
him  to  give  it^  only  to  lend  it,  and  on 
ample  security." 

"  On  what  security  ? " 

"  My  own;  my  lOU — my  'promise  to 
pay,'  which  perhaps  you  don' t  understand ; 
women  are  so  ignorant  about  business. 
Personal  security  is  of  course  all  I  can 
offer,  unless  I  had  a  fortune.  Heigho  ! 
I  wish  somebody — some  wealthy  old 
spinster,  or  miserly  old  bachelor  like 
Oldham, — would  leave  me  one  ! " 

Josephine's  breath  almost  failed  her. 
Though  her  husband  had  spoken  in  the 
most  random,  careless  way,  she  looked 
at  him  in  terror,  as  if  he  knew  the 
truth.  But  no  :  her  own  timorous  con- 
science had  been  alone  to  blame. 

"  Why,  Josephine,  how  red  you  have 
turned  !  Have  I  said  such  a  dreadful 
thing,  or  are  you  getting  furious,  as 
usual,  because  I  suggest  applying  to 
!Mr.  Oldham  for  money?  Not  in  the 
old  way,  you  will  observe;  this  way 
is  quite  legal  and  unobjectionable — 
a  transaction  between  gentleman  and 
gentleman  ;  and  he  ought  to  feel  rather 
flattered  that  I  do  apply  to  him.  But 
you — you  seem  as  frightened  of  that 
poor  old  fellow — who  is  fast  breaking 
down,  I  see — as  if  he  were  the  Great 
Mogul  himself." 

Josephine  paused  a  little.  In  her 
answer  it  was  necessary  to  weigh  every 
word. 

"  Edward,''  she  said  at  last,  "  if  you 
do  this  you  must  do  it  yourself.     I  can- 


I 


own,  to  do  what  he  likes  with." 

"Bless  me  1  If  I  thought  I  had  the 
^Hgliteat  chance,  wouldn't  I  have  a 
try  for  it  I  If  the  Bector  wonld  only 
li;Lve  his  property  to  hia  poor  curate — 
not  the  most  unnatural  thing  either  ! — 
Why,  we  might  almost  live  upon  pott 
,.!,!ts." 

"  Will  you  tell  me  what  is  a  post 
',lnt  i  " 

"  You  innocent  dear  woman  1  Only 
a  bond,  given  aa  security  for  money 
advanced,  to  be  paid  after  the  death 
of  one's  father,  or  uncle,  or  any  one 
to  whom  one  is  lawful  heir.  Many  a 
young  fellow  eupporte  himself  for  years 
upon  pogl  obiU.  I  only  wish  I  had  a 
chance  of  trying  the  system." 

"  Fortunately,  you  have  none,"  said 
his  wife,  in  her  hard  unwifely  tone. 
And  yet,  had  she  l>een  married  to 
a  hero,  nay,  to  an  ordinarily  upright 
and  high-minded  man,  Josephine 
Pcanlan  would  any  day  have  died  for 
her  husbaiid  !  Harder  still,  she  would 
have  helped  him  to  die.  She  was  the 
sort  of  woman  to  have  gone  with  him 
to  the  very  foot  of  the  scaffold,  clung 
around  hia  haltered  neck,  or  laid  his 
disgraced  head  upon  her  bosom,  heeding 
""thinff  for  woriJIy  shamc^  so  that  she 
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liiB  head  on  her  sboulder,  his  wife  did  not 
thrust  him  away :  she  diew  him  closer, 
with  a  sad  tenderness. 

"  Poor  Edward  ! "  said  she  softly. 
"  Yes  ;  I  will  help  you  if  I  can." 

And  she  sat  a  long  time,  thinking; 
while  Mr.  Scanlan  went  on  talking, 
arguing  with  her  in  every  possible  form 
the  duty  and  necessity  of  her  making 
application  to  Mr.  Oldham.  She  re- 
turned no  answer,  for  another  scheme 
had  darted  into  her  mind.  Alas  !  she 
was  growing  into  a  painfully  quick- 
witted woman — as  alive  to  lie  main 
chance,  she  often  thought,  as  any  man 
could  he. 

Those  jewels  of  hers — ^long  put  by 
and  never  used — they  were  worth  fully 
two  hundred  pounds.  She  knew  that 
by  the  brooch  she  had  once  sold. 
She  had  never  tried  to  sell  any  more; 
she  thought  she  would  keep  them,  these 
relics  of  her  youth  and  her  early  married 
life,  until  the  day  when  her  prosperous 
condition  would  make  them  suitable  for 
her  wearing.  But  now,  if  she  could 
dispose  of  them,  temporarily,  to  some 
friend  who  would  generously  allow  her 
to  redeem  them  !  And  then  she  thought 
of  Lady  Emma  Lascelles,  between  whom 
and  herseK  had  sprung  up  something 
as  like  friendship  as  could  weU  exist 
between  a  curate's  wife  and  an  earl's 
daughter  married  to  a  millionaire. 

'*  I  will  get  Lady  Emma's  address 
from  the  Eectory,  and  write  to  her." 
And  then  she  explained  to  Mr.  Scanlan 
the  reason  why. 

He  did  not  object,  having  fallen  into 
that  dejected  condition  in  which  he 
never  objected  to  anything,  but  let  his 
wife  do  just  as  she  liked.  Nor  did  he 
now  take  a  sentimental  view  of  her 
parting  with  her  marriage  pearls ;  the 
practicalities  of  life  had  long  since 
knocked  all  sentiment  out  of  him.  He 
only  implored  her  to  conduct  the  trans- 
action with  the  utmost  care,  and  let 
nobody  know,  especially  the  Rector. 

"  For  I  think — indeed,  I  am  sure — 
that  somebody  has  given  him  a  hint 
about  the  matter.  He  sent  me  a  rather 
curt  note  requesting  me  to  come  and 
speak  to  liim  at  ten  o'clock  to-morrow 


morning,  on  my  way  to  the  vestry- 
meeting.  It  may  he  only  about  vestry 
business ;  but  I  wish  I  was  well  out  of 
it,  or  I  wish  you  could  go  instead  of  me, 
my  dearest  Josephine." 

''I  wish  I  could,"  she  said  with  a 
mixture  of  pity  and  bitterness;  and 
then  stopped  herself  from  saying  any 
more. 

They  took  the  pearls  out  of  her  jewel- 
case,  a  beautiful  set — the  bridegroom's 
present  on  her  wedding-day.  But 
neither  referred  to  that;  possibly  neither 
remembered  the  fsu^t;  these  memories 
wear  out  so  strangely  fast  amid  all  the 
tuiTioil  and  confusion  of  life ;  and  the 
crisis  of  the  present  was  too  imminent^ 
the  suspense  too  great. 

"Lady  Emma  is  at  Paris  now,  I 
think ;  but  I  can  easily  get  her  exact 
address.  I  will  go  up  to  the  Eectory 
for  it  to-morrow  morning ;  or  you  could 
ask  yourself,  Edward." 

"  Not  I.  I  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.     Manage  your  own  affairs." 

"  My  own  affairs  ! "  Well,  they  were 
her  own  now — her  children's  whole 
future  might  be  at  stake  on  the  chance 
of  Lady  Emma's  acting  promptly  and 
kindly.  But  there  was  Uttle  fear,  she 
had  so  good  a  heart.  "  J  feel  sure  she 
will  buy  them,"  said  Mrs.  Scanlan, 
locking  up  the  case  again.  ''And  I 
shall  beg  her  to  let  me  buy  them 
back  if  ever  we  are  rich  enough  for 
me  to  wear  them." 

**You  never  will  wear  them,"  said 
the  Curate,  drearily.  "Depend  upon 
it,  Josephine,  we  are  slowly  sinking — 
sinking  into  abject  poverty.  You  would 
not  let  me  get  a  chance  of  rising  in  the 
world,  and  now  you  must  reap  the  re- 
sults. Mark  my  words,  your  sons  will 
end  in  being  mere  tradesmen, — ^wretched 
petty  tradesmen."  For  ^Ir.  Scanlan, 
being  only  a  generation  removed  from 
that  class,  had  a  great  contempt  for  it, 
and  a  great  dread  of  being  in  any  way 
identified  or  mixed  up  with  it. 

"  My  sons  ! "  cried  the  poor  mother, 
suddeidy  remembering  them  and  what 
they  might  come  to,  if  at  this  crisis 
things  went  ill,  if  no  money  were  attain- 
able to  meet  the  bill,  and  it  were  put 


Edward,  I  had  rather  «ee  my  Uiear,  my 
Louia,  an  honest  bntcher  or  baker  than  a 
thief  of  a '  gentleman ' — lite  your  friend 
Mr.  Summerhayea," 

CHAPTER  IX. 

After  his  wife'a  fierce  ebullition  aliout 
"  a  thief  of  a  gentJenan,"  Mr.  Scanlan 
did  the  only  wise  thing  a  Iiuaband  could 
do  nnder  the  circumatances— he  held 
his  tongue.  Next  morning,  even,  he 
took  eveiy  opportunity,  not  of  renewing, 
hut  of  eluding  the  subject  Fortu- 
nately he  had  to  leave  early ;  and  after 
he  hadatarted  for  a  long  day  of  what  he 
called  "  parish  duties," — which  meant  a 
brief  vestry-meeting  and  a  long  series 
of  pastoral  visita  afterwards  to'luDcheon, 
dinner,  and  bo  on,  at  variooa  hospitable 
honaea — Josephine  sat  down  to  collect 
her  thought**  before  she  paid  her  call  to 
thsBectoiy. 

Though  Bhe  eaw  Mr.  Oldhftm  loss 
on«n  than  of  yore,  and  there  had  grown 
np  between  them  a  va«ue  reserve,  still 
she  knew  he  liked  her  still,  and  slie 
liked  him  very  sincerely.  Both  the 
old  man  and  the  young  woman  had  in- 
stinctively felt  from  the  first  that  theirs 
vrara  gympftthetie  and  JaJthM  aatnrea, 
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about  that ;  yet  I  feel  sure  that  through- 
out her  life  she  never  let  her  mistress 
know  it.  Which  fact,  I  |think,  may 
fairly  place  the  poor  unlettered  Irish- 
woman in  the  rani  of  heroines. 

Bridget  had  no  question  that  Lady 
Emma  would  buy  the  jewels,  and  hold 
her  tongue  on  the  matter  too.  "  She 
was  a  rale  lady,  and  could  keep  a 
secret."  Logic,  at  which  Mrs.  Scanlan 
smiled  faintly.  But  still  in  many  ways 
the  devotedness  of  the  woman  com- 
forted her  heart — ^not  for  the  first  time. 

It  may  seem  strange,  and  some 
people  may  be  much  scandalized  at  it, 
that  this  poor  lady  should  be  so  con- 
fidential with  her  servant,  more  so  than 
with  her  husband.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  both  Irish  and 
French  households  the  relation  between 
superiors  and  inferiors  is  both  freer  and 
closer  than  it  is  in  England  generally; 
and,  besides,  she  could  trust  Bridget. 
No  shams  with  her  !  no  mean,  double- 
minded,  worldly  ways ;  no  half-truths,  or 
prevarications  arranged  so  cleverly  as, 
without  telling  an  actual  lie,  to  give  the 
appearance  of  one.  Irish  though  she 
was — (I  confess  with  sorrow  an  all  but 
universal  Celtic  fault !) — Bridget  had 
learnt,  difficultly  and  paiofully,  to  "  tell 
truth  and  shame  the  devil,"  and  her 
mistress  loved  her  accordingly. 

"Wish  me  good  speed,"  said  she, 
as  the  loving  servant  threw  something 
after  her  from  the  door  "  for  luck."  "  I 
trust  I  may  come  back  with  a  lighter 
heart  than  I  go." 

And  slipping  away  out  of  sight  of 
her  little  folks,  who  would  have  over- 
whelmed her  with  questions  about  her 
unusual  errand  to  Ditchley  alone,  Mrs. 
Scanlan  walked  quickly  across  the 
common,  even  as  she  had  done  the 
day  she  had  first  heard  Mr.  Oldham's 
secret,  years  ago. 

How  many  they  seemed  !  And  how 
many  more  appeared  to  have  slipped  by 
since  she  was  married  1  Married — on 
just  such  a  morning  as  this,  a  soft  Feb- 
ruary morning,  with  the  sap  just  stirring 
in  the  leafless  trees,  the  buds  forming  on 
the  bare  hedges,  the  sky  growing  blue, 
and  the  sunshine  warm,  and  the  thrushes 


beginning  to  sing :  all  the  world  full 
of  youth  and  hope^  and  half-awakened 
spring,  as  her  life  was  then.  For  she 
had  loved  him ;  with  a  foolish,  girlish, 
half-fledged  love ;  still,  undoubtedly,  she 
had  loved  him,  this  Edward  Scanlan, 
whom  now  she  could  hardly  believe 
sometimes  was  the  Edward  she  had 
married. 

A  frantic  vision  crossed  her  of  what 
she  had  thought  then  their  married 
life  would  be ;  what  it  might  have  been, 
ay,  and  what  even  after  they  had  settled 
at  Ditchley  she  had  tried  hard  to 
make  it  For  how  little  their  loss  of 
fortune  would  have  harmed  them,  had 
Mr.  Scanlan  only  been  content  with 
such  things  as  he  had — ^had  they  re- 
joiced over  their  daily  blessings,  and 
been  patient  with  their  inevitable  cares ! 
How  much  wiser  if^  instead  of  pestering 
Providence  like  angry  creditors  for  what 
they  fancied  their  due,  they  had  ac- 
cepted His  gifts  like  dear  children, 
believing  in  the  Father  who  loved  even 
while  He  denied. 

This  faith,  which  I  conclude  Mr. 
Scanlan  taught,  like  most  clergymen,  in 
the  letter  of  his  sermons,  was  now  the 
only  rag  of  religion  left  in  Josephine. 
Doctrines  which  her  husband  with  his 
other  Evangelical  brethren  was  very 
strong  in,  she  did  not  believe  in  one 
whit;  or  rather  she  never  considered 
whether  they  were  true  or  false.  They 
had  been  dinned  into  her  with  such 
weary  iteration,  preached  at  her  on  all 
occasions, — only  preached,  not  practised 
— ^that  now  she  let  them  alone ;  they 
went  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the 
other.  She  did  not  actually  loathe 
them;  mercifully,  Christianity  is  so 
divine,  that  all  pure  souls  instinctively 
accept  it  and  cling  to  it,  in  spite  of 
the  corruptions  of  its  followers ;  but 
she  ignored  them  as  much  as  she  could, 
and  taught  as  little  as  possible  of  them 
to  her  children.  But  at  every  step  she 
was  stopped  ;  even  at  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
when  her  youngest  child,  to  whom  she 
tried  to  explain  why  he  was  to  call 
God  "Our  Father,"  and  what  a  father 
was,  honilied  her  by  the  simple  ques- 
tion, "  Ijj  God  anything  like  Papa?" 


ou^biiiug  ueyuuu  u  canii  pnrase,  wnicn 
meant  nothing,  or  worse  than  nothing. 
"  No  wonder  ! "  said  Bridget  one  day 
to  me,  unconscious  of  the  bitter  satire 
of  her  words.  "You  see,  Miss,  their 
papa  was  a  clergyman." 

Fiercely  and  fast,  thinking  as  little 
as  possible  of  how  she  should  word  her 
errand,  and  nerving  herself  for  dis- 
appointment, as  if  it  were  her  usual 
lot,  Mrs.  Scanlan  walked  through  the 
Eectory  garden  to  the  front  door.  It 
stood  wide  open,  though  the  day  was 
cold,  and  up  and  down  the  usually 
silent  house  were  sounds  of  many  feet, 
l^evertheless,  she  rang  several  times 
before  the  bell  was  answered.  Then 
appeared  some  under-servant,  with  a 
frightened  face,  by  which  Josephine  per- 
ceived that  something  was  terribly  wrong. 

"What  has  happened — your  master?" 
and  a  sudden  constriction  of  the  heart 
made  her  stop.  She  felt  almost  as  if 
her  thoughts  had  murdered  him. 

No,  Mr.  Oldham  was  not  dead. 
Worse  than  dead,  almost,  for  his  own 
sake  and  others.  He  had  gone  to  his 
study,  desiring  he  might  not  be  dis- 
turbed till  lunch-time,  as  he  had  "  busi- 
ness." At  one  o'clock  the  butler  went 
in  and  found  him  lying  on  the  floor, 
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**  I  fear  not;  though  he  may  lie  in 
his  present  state  for  months,  and  even 
years  ;  I  have  known  such  cases.  Why 
do  you  ask  1  Did  you  come  to  speak 
to  him  about  business?  I  hope  £\1  is 
right  between  your  husband  and  himl" 

Mrs.  Scanlan  bent  her  head  assent- 

ingly. 

"  That  is  well  I  was  half  afraid  they 
had  had  some  little  difficulties  of  late. 
And  now  Mr.  Scanlan  will  have  the 
whole  duty  on  his  hands,  and  Langhorne 
and  I,  as  churchwardens,  ought  to  make 
our  arrangements  accordingly." 

So  they  both  fell  into  business  talk, 
as  men  do  fall,  even  after  such  a  cata- 
strophe as  this,  though  it  seemed  shock- 
ing enough  to  the  woman  who,  with 
her  woman's  heart  full,  stood  and  lis- 
tened. 'No  one  interfered  with  her. 
As  the  Curate's  wife,  she  had  a  certain 
right  to  be  in  the  house.  No  other 
right  did  she  for  a  moment  venture  to 
urge.     She  only  sat  and  listened. 

Shortly,  she  caught  a  sentence  which 
startled  her. 

"  He  will  never  be  capable  of  business 
again,  that  is  quite  certain,"  said  the 
doctor.  "I  do  hope  he  has  made  his 
will." 

**  Hem — T  believe,  I  have  some  reason 
to  suppose  he  has,"  replied  the  cautious 
lawyer.  "  But  these  things  are  of  course 
strictly  private." 

"  Certainly,  certainly ;  I  only  asked, 
because  he  once  said  he  intended  to 
make  me  his  executor.  But  he  might 
do  that  without  telling  me ;  and  I  shall 
find  it  out  soon  enough  when  all  is 
over." 

"All  over,"  that  strange  periphrasis 
out  of  the  many  by  which  people  like 
to  escape  the  blank  plain  word-— death  ! 
Mrs.  Scanlan  listened — she  could  not 
keep  herself  from  listening — with  an 
eagerness  that.,  when  she  caught  the  eyes 
of  the  two  old  men,  made  her  blush 
crimson,  like  a  guilty  person. 

But  the  doctor's  mind  was  pre- 
occupied, and  the  lawyer  apparently 
either  knew  nothing,  or  else — and  this 
thought  smote  Josephine  with  a  cold 
fear — there  was  nothing  to  be  known. 
Mr.  Oldham  might  long  ago  have  burnt 
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his  will,  and  made  another.  Her  future, 
and  that  of  her  children,  hong  on  a  mere 
thread. 

The  suspense  was  so  dread^l,  the 
conflict  in  her  conscience  so  severe,  that 
she  could  not  stand  it. 

"  I  think,"  she  said,  **  since  I  can  do 
no  good  here,  I  had  better  go  home. 
Shall  I  write  to  Lady  Emma  ?  But  in 
any  case  I  want  her  address  for  myself; 
will  Mr.  Langhorne  look  in  Mr.  Old- 
ham's address-book  for  it  1 " 

This  was  easily  done,  the  old  Rector 
being  so  accurate  and  methodical  in  all 
his  habits.  But  the  result  of  the  search 
stopped  any  hope  of  applying  to  Lady 
Emma,  even  if,  under  the  circumstances, 
Mrs.  Scanlan  could  have  made  up  her 
mind  to  apply.  The  address  was 
"  Poste  restante,  Vienna." 

But  Josephine  scarcely  felt  that  last 
shock.  All  she  said  was,  "  Very  well ; 
she  is  too  far  off  for  me  to  write  to  her. 
I  will  go  home." 

But  she  had  hardly  got  through  the 
Rectory  garden  when  Mr.  Langhorne 
overtook  her. 

The  good  lawyer  was  a  very  shy  man. 
He  had  raised  himself  from  the  ranks, 
and  still  found  his  humble  origin,  his 
gauche  manners,  and  a  most  painful 
stammer  he  had,  stood  a  good  deal  in 
his  way.  But  he  was  a  very  honest 
and  upright  fellow ;  and  though  she  had 
seldom  met  him  in  society,  Mrs.  Scanlan 
was  well  aware  how  highly  Mr.  Oldham 
and  all  his  other  neighbours  respected 
him,  and  how  in  that  cobwebby  little 
office  of  his  lay  hidden  half  the  secrets 
of  half  the  families  within  ten  miles 
round  Ditchley. 

He  came  up  to  her  hesitatingly.  "  Ex- 
cuse me,  ma'am ;  taking  great  liberty, 
I  know ;  but  if  you  had  any  affairs  to 
transact  with  poor  Mr.  Oldham,  and  I 
as  his  man  of  business  could  ass-ass- 
assist  you " 

Here  he  became  so  nervous,  and  began 
stammering  so  frightfully,  that  Mrs. 
Scanlan  had  time  to  recover  from  her 
surprise,  and  collect  her  thoughts  to- 
gether. Her  need  was  imminent.  She 
must  immediately  consult  somebody, — 
and  do  it  herself,  for  her  husband  was 
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sure  to  escape  tlie  painful  tiling  if  pos- 
sible. \Miy  shoiiid  shu  not  consult 
this  mini,  wlin  ivne  n.  olever  man,  a  good 
mnn,  aii-l  i  Ii^-vfi- 1— !<!.■■??  And,  after 
all.  Mi:  .-  '  ■  ri-l.  i!,)i.-  Avas  only 
aniisli'ili  ■,  I.  ■  ."-.:  II  III'  liaddone 
a  very  li-  !;   Ii  ,i,i[;^L',  ].i;t  iinllLiug  really 

So  she  took  coumgo  and  accepted  Mr. 
Langliorne's  civility,  ao  far  as  to  com- 
munictttfi  to  him  her  prcatnt  strait;  why 
she  had  wished  to  write  to  Lady  £mmA ; 
and  why,  even  if  there  were  no  other 
reason,  the  uncertainty  of  tho  lady's 
movements  made  it  impracticable.  Yet 
she  could  see  no  other  way  out  of  this 
crisis,  and  her  need  was  imijcrative. 

"Otherwise,"  she  said,  with  a  aort  of 
bitter  pride,  "helieve  me,  I  never  should 
have  communicated  my  husband'apilTate 
aflairs  ui  this  way," 

"  Tliey  would  not  have  been  private 
much  longer,  madam,"  said  the  lawyer, 
seeming  to  take  in  the  ease  at  a  glance, 
and  to  treat  it  as  a  mere  matter  of 
business,  happening  every  ilny,  "You 
have  no  time  to  lose ;  Hr.  Scanlan 
must  at  once  pay  the  money,  or  the 
law  will  take  its  course.  Shall  I  ad- 
vance him  the  sum?  Has  ho  any 
security  to  give  me?" 

He  had  none ;  except  his  personal 
promise  to  pay,  which  his  wife  well 
knew  was  not  worth  a  straw.  liut  she 
ooidd  not  say  so. 

"  I  had  rather,"  she  replied,  "bo 
quit  of  debt  entirely,  in  the  way  I 
planned.  AVOl  you  buy  my  jewels  in- 
stead of  Lady  Emma  J  They  are  worth 
more  than  two  Imndred  pounds.  You 
could  easily  sell  them,  or  if  you  would 
keep  them  for  me  I  might  be  able  to 
repurchase  them." 

Ponr  soul !  she  was  growing  cunning. 
As  she  spoke  she  keenly  investigated 
the  lawyei's  face,  to  find  out  whether 
he  thought — had  any  cause  to  think — 
she  should  ever  bo  rich  enough  to  re- 
purchase them.  13ut  Mr.  Langhome's 
visage  was  impenetrable. 

"  As  you  wdl,"  he  said  ;  "  it  makes 
no  difference  to  me ;  I  only  wished  to 
oblige  a  neighbour  and  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Oldham's.     Will  your  husband  come  to 


Or  you  yourself  1     Per- 
haps you  had  better  come  yourself." 

"Yea,  if  you  deaire  it;  as  my  hna-    j 
band  will  be  much  engaged." 

"And  take  my  advice,  Mrs.  ScanlaQ    \ 
— say  nothing  in  Ditciiley  about  thia    | 
matterof  the  bill.  As  we  lawyara  know, 
such  things  are  best  kept  as  quiet  aa   ' 
possible.     Good  afternoon." 

£ind  as  ho  was,  the  old  man's  man- 
ner was   a  little  patronising,   a    little  | 
dictatorial;  but  Josephine  did  not  core  ^ 
for  that.     Her  distress  was   removed, 
for  she  had  no  doubt  of  getting  bei  has-  I 
band  to  agree  to  this  arrangement;  so  as 
he  had  the  money,  it  mattered  little  to  I 
him  how  it  was  obtained     She    has-   { 
tened  home,  and  met  Mr.  Scanlan  at  | 
the  gate.      He   was   coming  from   an   | 
opposite  quarter,    and  evidently  quite  ( 
ignorant  of  all  that  had  happened  at  | 
the  Kectoty. 

"  WbU  ! "  he  said,  eagerly,  "  have  yon  .1 
got  me  the  money ) "  having  appoientljr  | 
quite  forgotten  how  she  had  meant  to 
got  it,      "  Ari>  tilings  all  riglit  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  have  ari-anj:cd  it.    IJut " 

And  then  she  told  him  the  terrible 
blow  which  had  fallen  upon  poor  Mr. 
Oldham. 

"  Good  heavens !  what  a  dreadful 
thing  to  happen  !     If  I  had   thought 

it   would  have'  happened But  I 

had  no  idea  he  was  ill,  1  assure  you  I 
had  not." 

"  Did  you  see  him,  then,  this  mom- 
mgr' 

The  news  affected  Mr.  Scanlan  more 
than  his  wife  had  expected  ;  seeing  he 
always  took  other  people's  misfortunes 
and  griefs  so  lightly.  He  staggered, 
and  turned  very  pale. 

!Nohody  seeming  to  know  of  her 
husband's  having  been  at  the  Eectoiy, 
she  concluded  he  had  not  gone  there; 
it  was  no  new  thing  for  Edward  Scanlan 
to  fad  in  an  appointment,  particularly 
one  that  he  suspected  might  not  be 
altogether  pleasant 

"  Yes,  I  saw  him  ;  he  let  me  into  the 
house  Idmaelf.  He  had  been  on  the 
look-out  for  me  to  give  me  a  lecture; 
which  he  did ;  for  one  whole  hour,  and 
very  much  he  irritated  me.      Indeed, 
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we   both  of  us  lost  our    tempers,   I 
fear." 

"  Edward !  The  doctor  said  some 
agitation  must  have  caused  this;  surely, 
surely *' 

"It  is  no  use  worrying  me,  Jose- 
phine ;  what  is  done  is  done,  and  can't 
bo  avoided.  I  don*t  deny  we  had  some 
hot  words,  which  I  am  very  sorry  for 
now ;  but  how  on  earth  was  I  to  know 
he  was  ill  ?     You  can't  blame  me  ] " 

Yet  he  seemed  conscious  of  being  to 
blame,  for  he  exculpated  himself  with 
nervous  eagerness. 

"I  do  assure  you,  my  dear,  I  was 
patient  with  him  as  long  as  ever  I 
could,  and  it  was  difficult,  for  somehow 
he  had  found  out  about  the  bill,  and 
he  was  very  furious.  He  said  my  con- 
duct was  *  unworthy  a  gentleman  and 
a  clergyman,'  that  I  should  ruin  you 
and  the  children,  and  similar  nonsense ; 
declaring  that  if  such  a  thing  ever  hap- 
pened again,  he  would  do — something 
or  other,  I  can't  teU  what,  for  he 
began  to  mumble  in  his  speech,  and 
then " 

"  And  then  ?  Oh,  husband !  for  once 
in  your  life  tell  me  exactly  the  truth, 
and  the  whole  truth." 

"I  will — only  you  need  not  imply 
that  I  am  a  story-teller.  Don't  lose  your 
temper,  Josephme ;  you  sometimes  do. 
Well,  Mr.  Oldham  lost  his;  he  grew 
red  and  furious,  and  then  his  words  got 
confused :  I  thought  he  was  only  in 
a  passion,  and  that  I  had  better  leave 
him  to  himself ;  so  I  went  away  quietly 
— I  declare  quite  quietly — slipped  out 
of  the  room,  in  short,  for  somebody 
might  hoar  us,  and  that  would  have 
been  so  awkward." 

"  And  you  noticed  nothing  more  1 " 

"  Well,  yes ;  I  think — I  am  not  sure 
— but  I  think,  as  I  shut  the  study-door 
there  was  a  noise — some  sort  of  a  fall — 
but  I  could  not  go  back,  you  know,  and 
I  did  not  like  to  call  the  servants; 
they  might  have  found  out  we  had 
been  quarrelling." 

"They  might  have  found  out  you 
had  been  quarrelling,"  repeated  Jose- 
phine, slowly,  with  a  strange  contempt 
in  her  tone.     "  And  this  was,  when  ? " 


"About  eleven,  I  fancy." 

"  And  he  lay  on  the  floor  till  one ! — 
lay  helpless  and  speechless,  not  a  crea- 
ture coming  near  him.  Poor  old  man ! 
And  you  let  him  lie.  It  was  your  doing. 
You " 

"  Coward "  was  the  word  upon  her 
lips ;  but  happily  she  had  enough  sense 
of  duty  left  not  to  utter  it.  She  left  him 
to  hear  it  fix)m  the  voice  of  his  own 
conscience.  And  he  did  hear  it,  for  he 
had  a  conscience,  poor  weak  soul  that 
he  was.  He  could  not  keep  from 
sinning;  yet  when  he  had  sinned  he 
always  knew  it.  This  was  what  made 
dealing  with  him  so  very  difficult. 
His  pitiful  contrition  almost  disarmed 
reproach. 

"  Josephine,  if  you  look  at  me  like 
that,  I  shall  almost  feel  as  if  I  had  killed 
him.  Poor  Mr.  Oldham !  who  would 
have  thought  it!  And  I  know  you 
think  it  is  all  my  fault  You  are  cruel 
to  me,  very  cruel.  You  that  are  so 
tender  to  the  children — to  everybody — 
are  as  hard  as  a  stone  to  your  own 
husband." 

Was  that  true?  Her  conscience  in 
turn  half  accused  her  of  it.  She  tried 
to  put  on  an  encouraging  smile,  entreat- 
ing bJTn  not  to  get  such  fancies  into  his 
head,  but  to  make  the  best  of  things. 
In  vain !  He  threw  himself  on  the  sofa 
in  such  a  paroxysm  of  distress  and  self- 
reproach  that  it  took  all  his  wife's  efforts 
to  quiet  him,  and  prevent  him  from  be- 
traying himself  to  the  household.  And 
she  felt,  as  much  as  he,  that  nothing 
must  be  betrayed.  Xo  one  must  know 
the  part  which  he  had  had  in  causing 
this  attack  of  Mr.  Oldham's.  That 
he  had  caused  it  was  clear  enough; 
one  of  those  unfortunate  fatalities  which 
sometimes  occur,  making  one  dread  in- 
expressibly ever  to  do  an  unkind  thing, 
or  delay  doing  a  kind  one,  since  in 
common  phraseology,  "  one  never  knows 
what  may  happen." 

In  this  case,  what  had  happened  was 
irretrievable.  To  publish  it  abroad 
would  be  worse  than  useless,  and  might 
seriously  injure  Mr.  Scanlan  ;  just  now 
especially,  when  so  much  additional 
responsibility    would    fall    upon  him. 

LL   2 


Far  better  tint  tl  i^  t  ii  t— which  nn 
hoiiy  it  lilt  hi  kn  i\ —  f  hie  inter 
iK-n  Miili  tlr  I  It  IwAild  be  kept 
ami  II    I  1  11  which  every 

lifi   I 

^     I  I    uili  her  huB- 

yian  I  111    best  could 

Oiilj  iliiil  Inn  I  r  it  »as  hopeless 
to  dttPinjit  more.  To  rnnap  hun  into 
(.ourajji — to  atimulate  hiiii  into  active 
qooilniB'jj  inr  the  pure  h  m  of  goodnesa, 
had  hjDg  Pinco  bocomi"  tj  her  a  vam 
hope  Powerlpss  to  npur  him  on  to 
right,  all  'ihe  couM  do  n  i-  to  keep  him 
from  wTont; — tn  save  hiin  frjmhaiming 
hmiselt  or  iithi:rs. 

"  Eii\v;irt!,"  kIk;  siiirl,  tiking  his  hand, 
and  rfgncdiiiK  liini  with  a  iiioumiiil  pity, 
"  I  oiniiot  k't  yo\i  talk  auy  more  in  this 
strain;  it  dra-n  w  j.''>"\,  iinil  only  agi- 
tates and  wl^av.^  yu  'nit.  What  has 
hapjieued  we  (.iiiiint  alter;  we  muBt 
only  do  our  hest  for  the  future.  Be- 
membDr  to-morrow  was  his  Sunday  for 
preathing — ah,  poor  Mr.  nidham  ! — and 
you  have  no  sernaon  prepared ;  yoii 
must  hejiin  it  at  once." 

This  chanfjed  the  current  of  the 
Curate's  thoughts,  always  easily  enough 
diverted.  Ho  caught  at  the  idea  at 
once,  and  saw,  too,  wjiat  an  admirable 
ojiportuiiity  this  was  for  one  of  Ids  dis- 
plays of  oratory  in  the  pathetic  lire. 
He  brightened  up  immediately. 

"To  be  sui-e,  1  must  prepare  myst^r- 
mon ;  and  it  ought  to  be   a  specially 


good  one.  For  aft«r  what  has  occurred 
half  the  neighbourhood  will  come  to 
DitchJey  church  to-morrow,  and,  oE. 
course,  they  will  expect  me  to  refer  to 
the  melancholy  event."  i 

Josephine  turned  away  sick  at  heart- 
"  0  Edward,  do  not  mention  it ;  or,  i^ 
you  must,  say  as  little  about  it  MJ 
possible."  i 

But  ahe  knew  her  words  were  idl^, 
her  husband  being  one  of  those  devio^ 
men  who  always  make  capital  oat  of, 
their  calamities.  So,  after  sitting  up  hal£ 
the  night  to  compose  Ids  discourse— J 
indeed,  he  partly  wrote  it,  for  there  had; 
crept  into  the  parish  of  late  a  t"  ' 
High  Church  element  which  objecte 
to  extempore  sermons  ;  which  elemenl 
while  abusing  it  roundly,  the  Caral^ 
nevertheless  a  little  succumbed  to — ha 
woke  his  wife  about  two  in  the  momin^ 
to  read  her  the  principal  passages  in  tiS 
sermon,  which  he  delivered  aft«rwftrda 
with  great  success,  and  much,  to  tMl 
admiration  of  his  congregation.  Histejtt' 
w;i3  "Tl.wst  Tint  thysMf  of  ti>-morr.-iw," 
and  his  pictures  of  all  kinds  of  terrible 
accidents  and  imforeseen  misfortunes 
were  most  edifying,  thrilling  all  Ditchley 
with  horror,  or  moving  it  with  pathos. 
Ho  ended  by  reverting  to  their  beloved 
Rector  and  his  sudden  and  sad  illness ; 
which  he  did  in  a  manner  so  tender,  so 
aficcting,  that  there  was  scarcely  a  dry 
eye  in  the  church.  Except  one ;  and  that, 
I  am  much  afraid,  was  Mrs.  Scanlan's. 
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BY   R.    H.    HUTTON. 


"  Je  persiste  done" — says  M.  R^nan,  in 
concluding  his  estimate  of  the  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles, — "je  persiste  done  k 
"  trouvor  que  dans  la  creation  du  Chris- 
"  tianisme  la  part  de  St.  Paul  doit  ^tre 
"  faite  bien  inf^rieure  k  eelle  de  Jesus," 
— a  **  persistence  "  which  surely,  on  any 
view  whatever  of  Christianity,  hardly 
requires  greater  courage  than  that  of  the 
astronomer  who  should  say,  "I  persist, 
then,  that  in  the  constitution  of  our 
system,  the  part  of  the  planet  Jupiter 
ought  to  be  accounted  very  inferior  to 
that  of  the  sun."  But  what  a  little 
surprises  me,  and  will,  I  think,  surprise 
a  good  many  of  M.  Kenan's  readers,  is  to 
find  themselves  compelled  to  "persist" 
that  in  the  brilliant  French  critic's  his- 
tory of  the  sources  of  Christianity,  the 
volume  on  St  Paul  is  very  inferior  to 
the  volume  on  Christ.  I  had  antici- 
pated that  the  man  who  could  come  so 
near  to  painting  a  divine  intensity  of 
lights  even  while  strenuously  interpo- 
lating those  dark  lines  in  its  spectrum 
which  are  admitted  to  be  characteristic 
of  human  weakness  and  sin,  would  have 
given  a  portrait  of  St.  Paul  such  as 
almost  every  one  would  have  admired 
and  recognised  as  absolutely  faithful, 
however  much  they  might  have  differed 
as  to  the  truth  or  fallaciousness  of 
St.  Paul's  beliefs  and  hopes.  But  it 
would  seem  that  M,  Kenan's  interest 
in  the  problem  of  Christianity  fades 
rather  rapidly  as  he  recedes  from  the 
central  figure  of  the  faith.  He  strained 
every  nerve  to  explain  to  us  how  he 
accounted,  on  rationalistic  principles, 
for  the  one  great  light  which  has  so 
gone  out  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  that 
hardly  anything  in  human  history  is 
hid  from  the  heat  thereof ;  but  when  he 
comes  to  account  for  those  who  were 
not  that  light,  but  only  bore  witness  of 
that  light,  his  interest  declines  visibly, 
and  the  great  superior  planet  with  its 


satellites  painted  in  the  present  treatise 
are  lit  up  by  his  imagination  not  only 
far  more  faintly  in  themselves,  but  far 
more  faintly  even  in  proportion  to  their 
relative  magnitude  and  brightness  in 
Christian  history,  than  was  the  central 
sun  itself.  There  is  much  in  the  "  Vie 
de  Jdsus  "  from  which,  in  spite  of  all  its 
sentimentalisms  and  distortion,  I  at  least 
have  learned  a  great  deal.  The  contrast 
between  the  freshness,  ease,  grace,  and 
idyllic  beauty  of  the  Galilean  ministry  of 
our  Lord,  and  the  austere  intensity  of 
the  time  during  which  the  vision  of  the 
Cross  was  burning  more  and  more  deeply 
into  His  teaching,  though  it  was  ex- 
aggerated as  a  contrast,  and  though  much 
of  that  freshness,  ease,  and  idyllic  grace 
i-eally  belongs  to  the  very  eve  of  the 
Crucifixion,  and  much  also  of  that 
austere  fire  really  belongs  to  the  earliest 
Gralilean  gatherings,  nevertheless  seemed 
to  me  to  be  conceived  and  painted  with 
a  truthfulness  and  power  such  as  I  had 
hardly  found  in  Christian  criticism. 
M.  E<^nan  seemed  determined  to  show 
that  a  pantheistic  rationalist  could  at 
least  conceive  in  its  full  intensity  the 
glory  in  which  so  many  centuries  have 
been,  as  it  were,  utterly  steeped ;  and  I 
had  hoped,  therefore,  that  when  he  at- 
tempted a  task  which  seemed  much 
better  adapted  to  his  theory,  and,  as  I 
supposed,  to  his  powers,  he  would  suc- 
ceed even  more  conspicuously.  But  I 
do  not  think  he  has  even  approached 
the  power  of  his  first  essay.  I  doubt  if 
St.  Paul  will  be  at  all  more  visible  to 
any  of  his  readers  when  they  close  the 
volume  than  he  was  when  they  opened 
it.  There  is  scarcely  an  attempt  to 
reali2e  St.  Paul's  state  of  mind  in  rela- 
tion to  Christianity  from  unthin.  The 
dualism  of  effect  between  M.  E^nan's 
text  and  his  occasional  extracts  from  the 
letters  of  St.  Paul  is  quite  painfuL 
Even  St.  Paul's  character  itself  seems 
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tci  me  nnl.  unfrcijiiently  fimJament- 
ally  misuniii'rstooil — ns  when  fia  calls 
"jpalousy"  its  "basis,  iii  roft'renee,  ot 
course,  to  his  intense  anxiety  to  be 
reciigniseil  ns  an  apostle  of  tfjual  autho- 
lity  with  the  twelve.  The  niggedneas 
of  Ilia  hern  fills  liini  with  a  sort  of 
disgust.  He  harps  constantly  on  the 
impassable  chasm  between  tit.  Paul's 
crabbed  theories  of  justiticalion  and  the 
gracious  parables  of  the  Gos)>eL  He 
relates,  almost  with  contempt,  St,  Paul's 
celebrated  effort — a  very  cliuusy  effort 
ho  evidently  regards  iff-^ffl  christianire 
Athens,  intimating  verj-  explicitly  that 
if  St.  Patil  had  the  advnhl.igi;  in  some 
respects,  the  Atliciiinn  .«ii]itic8  who 
heftrd  him  had  nuivh  Iliv  aih-antage  in 
others  hardly  less  i:ii]"irt;uiL 

On  the  whole,  whrit  T  have  gained 
from  this  vohimo  is,  almost  oxclusively, 
]iicturosqu<>  detail,  some  acute  textnid 
commentary,  and  a  nmch  difitiuctar  con- 
ception of  the  iiiimnrical  poverty  of  the 
Churches  which  rewarded  the  Apoatls's 
personal  exertions  over  that  vast  field  of 
labour.  St.  Paul  himself  seems  to  me 
hai-dly  so  intelligible  a  character,  on 
laying  down  the  essay,  as  he  seemed 
when  I  first  took  it  up  ;  for  while  Sf. 
Rt'nan  has  a  genuine  tenderness  for  St. 
Peter,  and  a  picturesque  sentiment  for 
Mary  Magdalene,  liis  conception  of  the 
"  ugly  little  Jew,"  whose  spirit  was 
stirred  within  him  when  he  mistook,  as 
^I.  Eenan  thinks,  the  exquisite  art  of 
Athens  for  the  idolatry  so  abhorrent  to 
his  Hebrew  forefathers,  i.«,  on  the  whole, 
imfricnillj-,  wavering,  and  often  fanciful. 
Y.vQii  wliere  M.  Kenan's  insight  is  truest, 
he  does  not  reconcile  his  own  descrip- 
tive touches,  hut  leaves  tlicm  in  their 
apparently  bald  contrast  without  a  word. 
Jle  calls  St.  Paul,  with  some  justice,  at 
once  the  tnio  ancestor  of  Protestantism 
and  the  most  perfect  "  director  of  con- 
sciences "  who  ever  Wlongeil  to  the 
Christian  (^liurch,  but  he  does  nothing 
towards  indicating  the  characteristic 
which  litted  hira  alike  for  these  seem- 
ingly opposite  functions.  He  ascribes 
to  St.  Panl  the  ambition,  the  jealous 
love  of  influence  over  men,  and  the 
capaci^  to  exert  it,  of  a  great  practical 


organizer,  who  cannot  help  contracting  a 
certain  amount  of  stain  from  the  worid 
he  impresses — who  has,  indeed,  so  true 
an  insight  into  what  is  politic  and  ex- 
pedient, that  he  often  sacriflces  to  it  the 
finer  acmpiee  of  virtue  ;  and  now  and 
then  iL  iMnan  even  uses  words  of  St 
Paul  which  might  almost  apply  ta  a 
diplomatist  like  Talleyrand.  Aiid  yet 
he  charges  him  (far  more  plausibly) 
with  a  "frenzied'  attachment  to  par- 
ticular dogmatic  theses,  a  passion  for 
transcendental  paradox,  and  "  contempt 
for  reason,"  which  are  certainly  no  cha- 
racteristics of  the  diplomatic  intellect ; 
and  here,  again,  he  makes  no  effort  to 
blend  these  opposite  characteristics  in 
his  delineation.  He  &eely  and  gra- 
tuitously imputes  to  St.  Paul  little 
peraonat  unveracitiea  in  the  cause  of 
religion,  such  as  the  assertion  that  he 
went  up  "by  revelation  "  to  Jerusalem, 
and  that  he  had  received  "  of  the  Laid  " 
the  words  of  consecration  in  the  Com- 
munion Service,  when  the  Apostle  must 
have  known,  hinte  IL  Rinnan,  that  bo 
revelation  had  been  given  him  in  either 
case ;  yet  he  equallj'  gratuitously  attri- 
butes to  the  Apostle  a  superstitious  be- 
lief in  his  own  (fancied)  i)OweT  to  pass 
sentence  of  death  oii  the  incestuous 
member  of  the  Church  at  Corinth,  i.t. 
to  pledge  God  to  execute  the  sentenci' 
which  he  had,  according  to  our  author, 
passed.  Again,  he  expresses  his  dis- 
taste for  St  Paul's  ostentation  of  indif- 
ference to  women,  and  of  his  indisposi- 
tion to  marriage;  yet  he  hints  his  grave 
suspicion  that  the  Ai)Ostle  may  have 
been  married  to  Lydia  of  Pliilippi  (on 
the  strength  of  the  expression,  "  true 
yokefellow,"  aii^vyt  yn'jo-u,  addressed 
We  know  not  to  whom  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  I'hihppians),  though  he  did  not,  it 
is  admitted,  take  a  wife  with  him  on  his 
journeys,  and  speaks  of  himself,  clearly 
enough  once,  as  immarried.  In  a  word, 
JI.  Itenan's  estimate  of  St.  Paul  seems 
to  me  almost  purjiosely  fanciful,  and,  in 
respect  to  the  very  highest  side  of  the 
Apostle's  mind, unlinishedin  outline, and 
confused  in  colour.  Most  of  all  do  I  feel 
the  want  of  any  attemjit  to  harmonize  the 
Apostle's  theology,  as  shown  in  liis  let- 
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ters,  with  the  great  French  sceptic's  view 
of  his  charact^ — ^that  of  a  fiery  mission- 
ary and  propagandist,  whosegreat  impulse 
is  to  build  up  a  great  institution — to 
succeed.  The  detached  essays  in  Mr. 
Jowett's  ^'Thessalonians,  Galatians,  and 
Eomans,''  seem  to  me  to  have  an  im- 
measurably higher  value  in  this  respect 
than  this  book  of  M.  E^nan's^  where 
what  he  calls  the  ^'  transcendental,''  and 
what  I  should  call  the  mystic  and  theo- 
logical side  of  St.  Paul's  nature,  is 
simply  regretted  and  pooh-poohed.  Is 
it  quite  impossible  to  form  some  image 
of  St.  Paul  more  distinct  in  itseli^  and 
more  in  harmony  both  with  his  corre- 
spondence and  his  missionary  achieve- 
ments, than  is  here  given  us  ? 

It  seems  to  me  a  matter  of  some  sig- 
nificance that  St.  Paul's  first  appearance 
in  the  history  of  Christianity  is  a  fore- 
taste of  his  whole  character  and  work, 
in  that  sense,  at  least,  in  which  con- 
traries, or  even  contradictories,  in  human 
character  are  so  often  foretastes  of  each 
other.  He  appears,  first,  not  simply  as 
inquisitor  and  persecutor,  nor  even  as 
an  inquisitor  and  persecutor  of  Chris- 
tians, but  as  specially  directing  his 
inquisitorial  persecution  against  the 
Greek  or  Gkntile  extension  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  as  represented  by  Stephen. 
The  special  charge  against  Stephen — the 
charge,  doubtless,  which  kindled  St. 
Paul's  highest  enthusiasm  against  him 
— was  the  "  bltisphemy  against  the  law 
and  the  temple"  involved  in  saying 
that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  should  "  destroy 
this  place,  and  change  the  customs 
which  Moses  hath  delivered  us."  This 
suggests  to  me,  in  its  connexion  with 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  subsequent 
writings,  that  the  great  problem  which 
had  haunted  St.  Paul  since  his  youth 
had  been  the  true  relation  of  the  national 
Hebrew  faith  and  expectations  to  that 
great  world,  thoroughly  saturated  with 
Greek  ideas  and  Roman  institutions,  in 
wliich  at  Tarsus,  and  everywhere  except 
Jerusalem,  he  must  have  found  himself. 
St.  Paul's  was  not  an  intellect  to  be 
startled  at  a  paradox,  however  strong. 
On  tlie  contrary,  as  M.  Renan  liimself 
somewhat     contemptuously     indicates. 


though  he  seems  to  me  to  miss  the 
enormous  importance  of  the  thought  in 
reference  to  St  Paul's  writings,  to  him 
faith  was  of  the  essence  of  paradox. 
But  even  while  he  clung  with  charac^ 
teristic  vehemence  to  the  paradox  in- 
volved in  the  prediction  that  the  narrow 
Jewish  ceremonial,  with  all  its  para- 
phernalia of  legal  technicality,  both  in 
matters  of  ritual  and  matters  of  morality, 
was  one  day  to  be  accepted  and  con- 
formed to  by  the  whole  world,  by  the 
keen  Greeks,  whose  ironic  incredulity 
he  felt  to  his  very  soul,  and  by  the 
stolid  Eomans,  whose  utter  indifference 
to  aU  these  local  superstitions  galled 
him  perhaps  even  more  powerfully, — 
the  magnitude  of  the  paradox  itself 
must  have  grown  ever  more  imposing. 
Doubtless  he  eariy  perceived  that  his 
own  religious  chiefs — the  high-priest, 
for  instance,  from  whom  he  received 
letters  of  recommendation  to  the  ortho- 
dox Jews  in  Damascus — ^really  looked 
upon  hiin  coldly  as  a  hot-headed,  ''  dan- 
gerous "  young  man,  for  whom,  indeed, 
it  was  essential  to  find  inquisitorial 
work,  since  he  asked  for  it,  but  for  whom 
they  were  glad  to  find  that  work  at  a 
safe  distance  like  Damascus,  instead  of 
permitting  him  to  get  the  hierarchy  at 
Jerusalem  into  trouble  with  the  Roman 
government  St  Paul,  while  he  realized 
most  intensely  the  enormous  practical 
paradox  involved  in  any  fulfilment  of 
prophetic  anticipations  such  as  the  or- 
thodox Jews  looked  for,  must  have  very 
quickly  caught  the  impression  that  his 
own  hierarchy  did  not  truly  realize 
what  they  taught;  no  doubt,  indeed, 
they  were  as  much  disposed  to  get  rid 
of  excitable  young  persons  who  wanted 
to  carry  out  logically  the  principle  of 
their  own  teachings,  as  our  Church  in 
the  last  century  was  disposed  to  get  rid 
of  Wesley  and  Whitfield.  Probably 
the  ruling  Pharisees — his  own  master 
Gamaliel,  for  instance, — thought  him 
feverish  and  unsafe,  and  would  in  secret 
have  preferred  going  on  quietly  in  the 
old  way,  even  though  the  hopes  they 
professed  to  cherish  should  seem  growing 
ever  more  and  more  distant  and  fanciful. 
It  was  in  this  state  of  mind,  doubt- 
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less,  while  brooding,  just  as  lie  still  did 
after  ho  liecame  a  Christian,  over  his 
favourite  Hebrew  trutb  that  the  fooliali- 
litss  of  the  world  and  the  base  thinj^ 
of  tbe  world  and  the  thiiiga  which  are 
despised  are  chosen  by  God  to  bring 
to  nanfjht  tlie  mighty  and  atrong  and 
wise  things  of  the  world,  that  the  great 
revolution  in  his  heart  begun.  Eealiz- 
iTf;  even  more  intensely  than  usual  how 
foolish  and  base  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
was  tha  very  fanaticism  by  which  he 
himself  whb  actuated, — a  fanatiiism  mar- 
velled at  OB  gross  aupen^tilion  by  aJl 
the  clever  men  of  his  acrjiiuintance  in 
Greek  circles,  disapproved  na  restless 
and  anarchical  by  the  linmans,  dis- 
trusted as  oTer-zealous  by  the  prudent 
Phiirisees  of  Jerusalem, — his  mind  may 
have  begun  to  ask  itself :  "  Is  uot 
this  doctrine  of  a  cniciliei.i  Messiah 
precisely  of  that  class  of  offi'nces  and 
Btumbling-blocka  which,  because  they 
involve  the  greatest  abnegations  of 
human  pride  and  dignity,  are  chosen 
by  God  to  confound  the  things  which 
are  mighty  and  strong  in  human 
wisdomi"  If  he  himself  were  pursuing 
a  line  which  even  prudent  Jews  thought 
folly — a  line  of  over-zeal,  of  believing 
too  much,  of  interpreting  the  law  too 
literally,  in  using  foR'e  to  extirpate  a 
heresy  humiliating  io  Jewish  pride,  what 
were  those  doing  who  were  the  willing 
victims  of  this  persecutiou,  and  that,  too, 
on  behalf  of  such  a  paradox,  as  the  thesis 
that  tlie  Messiah  /lad  been  put  to  death 
and  ignominiously  crucified  before  re- 
turning to  earth  to  reign  ?  The  uplifted 
face  of  the  dying  Stephen  with  his 
prayer,  "Laynotthissin  to  their  charge," 
would  recur  to  him  as  a  type  of  those 
"weak  things  of  the  world"  which  are 
destined  to  confound  the  mighty ;  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  bia  acute  tuteUect  would 
discern  at  once  that  there  was  something 
in  thia  new  heresy  which,  as  it  had 
actually  won  over  Greeks  like  Stephen, 
might  promise  a  reign  far  more  univer- 
sal than  any  faith  could  have  of  which 
the  Hebrew  temple  was  the  only  centre 
and  the  Hebrew  ritual  the  sole  con- 
dition. It  was,  I  imagine,  in  this  doubt- 
np.  unsettled  attitude  of  mind,< 


OQ  the  one  hand  with  the  feeling  that 
his  own  party,  the  Pharisees,  were 
proud,  stiff,  and  formal,  and  quite  indis- 
posed to  favour  any  line  of  action  based 
on  a  childlike  trust  in  God's  promises 
against  the  evidence  of  all  the  oyer- 
wheiming  plausibilities  and  probabilitieB 
of  life,  and  oppressed  on  the  other  band 
with  the  equally  disheartening  convic- 
tion that,  even  if  Fharisaiam  renewed 
its  youth,  and  became  fieiy,  zealous, 
earaeat,  it  would  yet  be  simply  hope- 
lesB  to  try  to  subjugate  to  it  the  search- 
ing Greek  intellect  and  the  imperiallGt 
Boman*a  contempt  for  provineialiam — 
that  St.  Paul,  half  catching  at  a  new 
and  Tery  powerful  means  for  widening 
his  foith,  half  welcoming  a  new  element 
of  divine  humiliation  in  it  to  Jewish 
eitclufliveneas,  was  suddenly  converted 
on  the  way  to  Damascus  by  the  vision 
of  our  Lord.  Certain  it  is  tJiat  in  errrif 
version  of  that  vision,  both  that  in  the  ' 
Galatians  and  all  the  three  verEdons  in 
the  Acts,  the  prominent  feature  ia  the 
same,  and  is  rot  the  feature  wo  should 
d  priori  expect  to  mark  the  conversion 
of  a  strict  Pharisee, — namely,  that  he 
is  the  chosen  instrument  to  preach  "  to 
the  Geiiliks,"  It  seems  to  me  there- 
fore quite  clear  that  St.  Paul's  mind 
must  have  been  profoundly  pre-occupied 
long  before  his  conversion  with  the 
paradox  involved  in  supposing  that  his 
own  strict  Judaism  could  ever  take 
forcible  hold  on  the  great  Gentile 
world,  and  that,  in  compelling  himself 
to  cling  close  to  bis  faith,  despite  the 
paradox,  he  naturally  began  testing  his 
own  confidence  in  it  by  agitating  fiercely 
against  any  heresy  which  seemed  to 
relax  the  chains  of  Judaism  and  con- 
cede anything  to  the  heathen.  Iii 
the  heat  of  this  crusade  it  must  have 
flashed  upon  him  more  than  once  that 
there  might  be  a  still  diviner  paradox 
implied  in  the  humiliation  of  the  proud, 
stiir,  Jewish  orthodoxy,  than  even  in 
the  subjugation  of  the  keen  free  Greek 
intellect  or  the  haughty  Roman  impe- 
rialism ;  so  that  when  bis  conversion 
came,  he  was  instinctively  groping  after 
a  double  conviction  :  (1)  that  the  hard 
Jewish   legalism   was  not   divine,  was 
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not  one  of  those  weak  things  of  the 
world  destined  to  confotind  the  things 
which  were  mighty,  but  rather  one  of 
the  typically  proud  things  of  the  world 
destined  to  be  confounded;  and  (2) 
that  whatever  was  destined  to  supersede 
it  must  have  far  larger  affinities  for  the 
Gentile  world  than  the  strict  Judaism 
could  ever  have  had. 

Admit  this  profoundly  Hebrew  basis 
and  starting-point  for  St.  Paul's  theo- 
logy— that  man  and  his  systems  are  no- 
thing, that  God  and  His  grace  are  every- 
thing ;  that  either  a  man  or  a  Church 
that  begins  to  rely  on  intrinsic  merits 
is  losing  divine  help  ;  that  the  Cross  is 
the  type  of  what  is  divinest,  because  it 
is  the  type  at  once  of  what  is  weakest 
and   the  most  conscious  of  weakness, 
and  of  what  can  shine  therefore  only 
by   borrowing  glory    of  Grod, — and   I 
seem     to    gain   an    insight    into    the 
secret  of  St.  Paul's  eloquence  and  per- 
suasiveness such  as  M.  R6nan,  in  his 
contemptuous   and  hasty  notice  of  the 
Apostle's    unfortunate    liking    for   the 
"  transcendental-absurd,"   has   necessa- 
rily been   debarred  from.      Who  that 
has  studied  St.   Paul  at  all  has  not 
noticed  that  bold,  soaring,  and — I  might 
almost  say  by  an  audacious  anachronism, 
if  it  did  not  give  so  false  a  conception 
of    its    intellectual     motive — Hegelian 
dialectic,  with  which  he  rises  jfrom  the 
forms  of  our  hnite  and  earthly  thought 
to  the  infinite  and  the  spiritual  life  em- 
bodied in  them?     "  Who  then  is  Paul 
"  and  who  is  Apollos,  but  ministers  by 
"  whom  ye  believed,  even  as  the  Lord 
"  gave  to  every  man  1     I  have  planted, 
"Apollos  watered,  but  God  gave   the 
"  increase.      So   that  neither  he  that 
"  planted  is  anything,  neither  he  that 
"  watereth,  but  God  that  giveth  the  in- 
"  creasa  .  .  .  Therefore  let  no  man  glory 
"  in  men.     For  all  things  are  yours  ; 
"  whether  Paul,  or  Apollos,  or  Cephas, 
'*  or  the   world,   or  life,  or  death,    or 
"  things  present,  or  things  to  come  ;  all 
"  are   yours,   and  ye  are  Christ's,  and 
**  Christ  is  God's."       What  ease  and 
swiftness   and  power   of  wing  in  this 
indignant  upward  flight  from  the  petty 
conflicts  of  the  Corinthian  Church,  an  up- 


ward flight  which  does  not  cease  till  the 
poor  subjects  of  contention,  though  he 
himself  was  one  of  them,  seem  lost  like 
grains  of  sand  beneath  the  bending  filqr  1 
M.  E^nan  makes  an  exception  to  his 
general  distaste  for  St.  Paul's  religious 
writings  in  fi^vour  of  the  famous  chapter 
on   charity.      But   though   St.    Paul's 
rapid  and,  as  it  were,  spiral  upward 
flight  is  never  seen  to  higher  perfection 
than  in  this  cumulative  description  of 
the  attributes  of    Divine  love,  which 
at  every  stroke  seems  to  rise  into  a  more 
triumphant   and    beatific    vision,    yet 
what  I  may  fairly  call  its  method  is 
common  to  all  the  higher  passages  of 
St.  Paul's  reasonings  and  exhortations, 
which  habitually  aim  at  dissolving  away 
the   "beggarly  elements"  in  morality 
and  religion,  and  making  us  see  that  it 
is  only  participation  in  the  divine  nature 
which  gives  any  meaning  at  all  to  human 
virtue.     If  it  be  not  "the  transcen- 
dental-absurd "  to  say  "  Charity  never 
"  faileth  :  whether  there  be  prophecies, 
"  they   shall   fail ;    whether    there   be 
"  tongues,  they   shall   cease ;   whether 
"  there  be  knowledge,  it  shall  vanish 
"  away ;  for  we  know  in  part  and  we 
"  prophesy  in  part,  but  when  that  which 
"  is  perfect  is  come  that  which  is  in  part 
"  shall  be  done  away;"  if  that  be  noi 
absurd,  even  though  it  be  transcendental, 
how  is  it  more  so  to  reason  that  "  God, 
"  who  commanded  this  light  to  shine 
"  out  of  darkness,  both  shined  in  our 
"  hearts  to  give  the  light  of  the  know- 
"  ledge  of    God  in  the  fear  of    Jesus 
"  Christ ;  but  we  have  this  treasure  in 
"  earthen  vessels,  that  the  excellency 
"  of  the  power  may  be  of  God,  and  not 
"  of  us  :  we  are  troubled  on  every  side^ 
"  yet  not  disturbed ;  perplexed,  but  not 
"  in  despair ;  persecuted,  but  not  for- 
"  saken;  cast  down,  but  not  destroyed; 
"  always  bearing  about  in  the  body  the 
"  dying  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that 
"  the  life  also  of  Jesus  might  be  made 
"  manifest  in  our  body"]     In  both  pas- 
sages alike,  and  in  all,  I  think,  illustrative 
of  St.  Paul's  jDeculiar  and  characteristic 
persuasiveness,  the  very  essence  of  that 
principle  which  M.  Renan  calls  "the 
transcendental-absurd"  is  at  the  heart 
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of  the  Apostle's  thoupht,  simj  ilj-  becauso 
itwaa  at  the  very  root  of  his  own  life — 
I  mean  the  conviction  that  it  ia  the 
only  tmi!  glory  of  man  to  renmmco  glory 
for  man  anil  seek  tho  glon'  nf  heayeu  ; 
to  ilissolvB  or  widen  hiB  cwji  Kcltiah  and 
limited  Ioto  in  tho  over  H  wiaj^  chanty 
of  t!od;  to  be  thankfvd  lor  t!  u  poverty 
of  the  (Mirtheu  vesseln  winch  firce  him 
to  turn  tn  that  divine  foactaii  f  grace, 
&0I11  their  capacity  fur  containing  which, 
and  from  that  alone,  thiy  dfrne  their 
worth.  If  M.  E^-nan  h  id  h  1 1  \  en  the 
elightest  sympathy  with  tliB\Lrj  moving 
principle  of  St.  Paul  a  hie  h  rould  not 
have  designated  us  the  "transcendental' 
absurd"  that  which  really  was  tho  life  of 
both  conscience  and  intellect  alike,  and 
which  made  St.  Paid  what  be  waa. 

For  obacrve  that  St.  Paul's  door  of 
escape  out  of  tho  Jewish  narrowneea 
and  excluaiveness  waa  precisely  by  this 
outlet, — hia  distruat  of  all  liumau  aelf- 
aufficiency  as  such,  his  "  tranacendentai  " 
merging  of  all  human  powers  and  geniua 
in  Ciiriat.  Hia  objection  to  the  circum- 
cision was  not  a  refined  dislike  for  a 
barbarous  custom  and  tradition,  but 
that  it  gave  the  Jew  something  to  reckon 
mJ  to  trust  to  apart  from  God- 


of  all  eecnlar  government,  and  speak  to 
them  of  rulers  as  "  ministers  of  Qod," 
"  not  bearing  the  sword  in  vain."  I 
see  the  same  in  the  evidently  profound 
yearning  of  St,  Paul  to  see  Itome, — & 
yearning  which  he  avowed  in  Ibo  only 
letter  we  have  of  hiE  addressed  to  a 
Church  he  had  not  seen — the  £pistle 
to  the  Romans  ;  and  hia  latent  desire  to 
got  nearer  to  the  heart  of  Roman  influence 
ia  sufficiently  attested  ia  his  many  «vi- 
dencea  of  d^erence  to  Roman  rolera,  in 
hia  guarded  aubmisaion  oven  to  Felix,  one 
of  the  very  worst  of  thoae  rulers ;  in  big 
still  greater  courtesy  and  deference  to 
tho  "  most  noble  Festus ; "  in  hia  appeal 
to  Caesar ;  and  in  the  many  indicatioius 
of  pride  in  hia  Roman  citizenship  re- 
corded by  his  biographer  in  the  Acts, 
But  though  tho  proofs  of  St.  Paul's 
craving  for  a  closer  aympathy  vrith.  the 
two  great  Oentilc  powers,  the  intellect 
of  Greece  and  the  governing  geninB 
of  Rome,  are  stamped  everywhere  in 
his  history  and  writings,  hL'  felt  no 
mure  diapuaitiou  tu  valui;  tlit:  national 
geniua  of  Rome  or  Greece  for  its  own 
aake  than  he  did  to  value  for  its  own 
sake  the  national  genius  of  Israel,  as 
embodied  in  the  law  of  Jloses.  He 
something  by  which  to   exalt  himself     feared   Gentile   powers    and    traditions 


abo\-e  tho  Gentiles.  Again,  his  craving  for 
some  closer  bond  with  the  Gentile  world, 
for  some  affinity  with  the  keen  pliilo- 
sophioal  intellect  of  the  Greek,  and  the 
stately  jurisprudence  of  Rome,  is  shown 
in  a  hundred  passages :  in  that  careful 
study,  for  instance,  of  the  Greek  reli- 
gious nature  which  made  him  appreciate 
so  fuUy  the  side  of  Theism  approaching 
nearest  to  Pantheitm,  and  speak  to  the 
Athenians  of    the   inwardness   of  that 
God  who  gives  to  all  "  life  and  breath 
'  and  all  things  ....  that  they  should 
seek  the  Lord,  if  haply  they  might 
feel  after  Him  and  find  Him,  though 
He  bo  not  fer  from  any  one  of  us,  for 
in  Him  we  Hve  and  move  and  have 
our  being,  as  certain  also  of  your  own 
poets  have  aaid,  '  for  we  are  also  His 
offspring;'"  and  not  less  certainly  in 
that  earnest   respect  for  Roman  legis- 
lation  which    mode   bun   inculcate   on 
t.be  Roman  Church  the  divine  sanction 


because  they  had  never,  as  far  as 
he  knew,  been  set  up  as  human  merits 
justifying  man  before  God.  But  he 
knew  no  mode  of  attobiiig  that  closer 
sympathy  with  the  Greek  and  Roman, 
for  which  he  had  evidently  been  craving 
long  before  he  assisted  at  the  martyrdom 
of  Stephen  and  set  out  for  Damascus 
bent  on  pushing  the  rigours  of  Judaism 
to  their  utmost  limit,  esccpt  by  levelling 
all  human  grounds  of  pride,  and  denying 
all  gifts  alike  the  shghtest  intrinsic 
value,  unless  so  far  as  they  drew  their 
owners  closer  to  Him  who  gave  them. 
St.  Paul  was  always  reiterating  to  himself 
that  in  the  divine  aight "  there  is  neither 
"  Greek  nor  Jew,  circumcision  nor  uncir- 
"  cumciaion,  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond 
"  nor  free,  but  Christ  is  alt  and  in  all." 
He  broke  down  "  the  wall  of  partition" 
between  the  Jew  and  the  Gentile  by 
his  assertion  that  "  no  flesh  could  glory 
in  Christ's  presence,"  and  it  was  only 
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through  that  conf essioii  that  he  learned 
to  appreciate  the  gifts  which  other  flesh 
than  the  chosen  people  had  received  at 
the  .  hands  of  God.  His  nniversalisni 
was  gained  hy  stripping  all  peoples  alike 
naked,  as  it  were,  of  any  special  glory 
of  their  own,  till  he  learned  to  look  on 
every  national  gift  as  a  mere  temporaiy 
loan  from  above,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  merge  the  possessors  in  the  joy 
of  human  weakness  and  conscious  in- 
debtedness to  Grod.  St.  Paul's  faith 
was  the  precise  antithesis  of  our  modem 
humanisuL  He  delighted  to  present 
humanity  as  a  naked,  shivering,  worth- 
less beggar,  scarcely  an  entity  at  all 
until  it  recognised  freely  its  weakness 
and  nakedness,  after  which  that  very 
weakness  and  nakedness  became  its 
strength  and  glory,  by  teaching  whence 
it  borrowed  all  that  might  seem  to  be 
of  any  worth  in  what  it  had.  Christ 
Himself  had  taught  the  same  before, 
but  He  taught  it  from  above,  without 
that  incessant  sense  of  the  supernatural 
division  between  man  and  God — the 
flesh  and  the  spirit — which  St.  Paul 
was  ever  striving  to  express.  St.  Paul 
shrinks,  with  true  Hebrew  trembling, 
from  the  light,  even  as  he  welcomes  it 
and  plunges  in  it  He  feels  the  human 
kernel  rattle,  as  it  were,  even  in  the  pro- 
tecting shell  of  divine  grace  and  love. 

I  do  not  think  that  without  thoroughly 
realizing  this,  which  is  the  very  essence 
alike  of  St.  Paul's  theology,  of  his  mo- 
rality, and  of  his  individual  self-con- 
sciousness, it  is  possible  to  appreciate 
fairly  what  we  call  his  character,  ie. 
his  social  manner,  his  peculiar  temper, 
his  political  dexterity,  his  power  as  a 
"director  of  consciences,"  his  pride  in 
maintaining  himself,  his  yearning  after 
appreciation,  his  exquisite  and  heartfelt 
joy  in  the  full  recognition  of  his  ser- 
vices by  the  Churches  ho  had  served. 
St.  Paul's  very  essence  was  a  pervading 
sense  of  personal  humiliation,  dissolving 
into  gratitude  to  God  for  a  vision  of 
marvellous  glory.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  key  to  his  character  is  his  confession 
to  the  Corinthians  :  "  Lest  I  should  be 
"  exalted  above  measure  through  the 
"  abundance  of  the  revelations,  there 


*'  was  ^ven  to  me  a  ihoiii  in  the  flesh, 
*'  the  messenger  of  Satan  to  buffet  me, 
''  lest  I  should  be  exalted  above  mea- 
"  sure.  For  this  thing  I  besought  the 
''  Lord  thrice,  that  it  might  depart  from 
"  me ;  and  He  said.  My  grace  is  snf- 
"  ficient  for  thee ;  for  my  strength  is 
"  made  perfect  in  weakness :  most 
"  gladly,  therefore,  will  I  rather  glory 
"  in  my  infirmities,  that  the  power  of 
"  Christ  may  rest  upon  me  ...  .  far 
"  when  I  am  weaky  then  I  am  strong," 
This  is  another  instance  of  what  M. 
R^nan  would  call  "  the  transcendental- 
absurd  "  in  St.  Paul ;  but  if  so,  it  is  im- 
possible to  understand  St.  Paul  himself 
in  the  least  without  understanding  '*  the 
transcendental-absurd"  too.  Shrinking 
infirmity,  and  self-contempt^  hidden  in  a 
sort  of  aureole  of  revelations  abundant 
beyond  measure — that  was  St.  Paul. 
And  he  believed,  too,  that  there  was  a 
real  law  of  direct  proportion  between  the 
darkness  at  the  core  and  the  brightness 
of  the  spiritual  envelope, — ^that  when 
he  was  cowering  most  beneath  his  sense 
of  despicable  infirmities,  then  the  power 
of  Christ  rested  most  conspicuously 
upon  him, — that  when  he  was  least  dis- 
satisfied with  himself,  then  the  radiance 
of  heaven  began  to  pale  and  dwindle 
round  hiuL  Combine  a  nature  and  ex- 
perience such  as  this  with  a  temper  of 
unusual  fire,  and  a  very  keen  eye  for 
the  relative  political  advantages  of  the 
various  grounds  open  to  liim  in  any  con- 
test, and  we  shall  see  in  St.  Paul  not  so 
much  the  "eminent  man  of  action"  whom 
M.  R6nan  delineates — ^for  eminent  men 
of  action  are  almost  always  profoundly 
self-confident,  without  any  trace  of 
shrinking  and  infirmity  of  soul — as  a 
man  of  passion  with  a  very  few  great 
gifts  for  action,  gifts  almost  exclusively 
Hmited  to  a  profound  and  delicate  genius 
for  winning  the  sjrmpathy  of  individuals 
by  alternate  self-abnegation  and  the  most 
eloquent  exposition  of  his  own  desires 
and  hopes.  St.  Paul  loves  to  appear 
as  a  suitor  to  even  the  most  humble 
of  his  followers, — loves  to  ask,  and 
even  supplicate,  as  the  most  power- 
ful mode  of  command.  Pride  he  has, 
but  the  pride  that  loves  to  abase  itself 
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in  order  to  secure  itsulf.  lie  throws 
iiiniaelf  &s  it  ivctc  at  t]ie  loot  of  hia 
disciples  in  oTcler  to  win  them  back ;  he 
points  t^  his  siifferii]i;a,  enumerates  hie 
labours  and  his  griefs,  hut  nil  in  order 
to  melt  awny  their  pride  of  resistance, 
in  order  to  givo  tho  most  obdnrate 
a  BufRtient  excuse  and  aeli'-juBtiflcation 
for  expressing  their  sorrow,  in  order  to 
make  them  feel  that  they  are  giving, 
even  mom  than  giving  nj>,  when  thoy 
relent,  He  treats  every  one  who  ac- 
knowledges his  influence  uk  doing  him 
the  greatest  of  favours.  "  1  nxa  debtor" 
he  says,  "both  to  the  Greek  and  the 
barbarian,"  meaning  that  hn  hod  gained 
hoth  Greeks  and  barbarians  to  Christ, 
Eniinent  an  ■x  man  of  actiiin  he  was, 
but  cnly  leraust  be  was  so  very  much 
greater  as  a  man  of  passion.  It  waa 
in  the  generous  paratle,  as  it  were,  of 
his  -neikiitBB  and  sulieringa,  in  his 
houndleas  i\dlingnesa  to  entreat  where 
he  might  have  commnnded,  in  the  paa- 
sion  with  which  he  was  ready  to  descant 
to  every  one  on  the  overllow  of  the 
divine  gmeo  which  liad  rescued  him 
from  what  he  was,  that  he  foundctl  his 
power  of  actiou.  It  was  not  organhing 
power,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  nor  strength 
of  will,  nor  impressiveneas  of  manner, 
nor  any  maniimlatjon  of  the  secrets 
and  private  jealousies  of  the  various 
communities  ho  visited,  which  made  him 
a  great  man  of  action,  but  simply  the 
generous  passion  with  which  ho  lavished 
himself,  revelations,  visions,  shame,  suf- 
ferings, hopes,  pride,  everything,  for  the 
purpose  of  claiming  or  reclaiming  any- 
one who  seemed  within  his  reach. 

Of  course  a  nature  like  this,  so  apt  to 
despise  technical  moral  rules  su  long  as 
it  kept  God  in  sight,  so  lavish  and  un- 
hesitating in  its  use  of  personal  entreaty 
and  in  the  sacrifice  of  every  personal 
reserve  for  the  same  end,  could  not  but 
have  its  weak  side.  No  doubt  St  Paid 
sometimes  condemned  himself  for  gomg 
too  far  in  the  nay  of  tactics.  I  think 
his  appeal  to  the  mtlamed  partisan 
passions  of  the  mob  of  Sadducecs  and 
Pharisees  at  Jerus.dom,  "  I  am  a  Pha- 
"  rieee  and  the  son  of  a  Pharisee,  and 
"  for  the  hope  of  the  resurrection  of 


"  the  dead  I  am  called  in  qnettion  this 
"  day,"  caused  him  some  compunction 
afterwards  ;  at  least,  he  declares  after- 
warda  to  Felix  that  there  had  been  no 
cause  of  offence  given  by  him  to  the 
Jews,  "  except  it  he  for  this  ona  voice, 
"  that  I  cried,  standing  among  them, 
"  Touching  the  resurrection  of  die  dead 
"  I  am  called  in  question  by  you  this 
"day."  Clearly  that  was  what  we  should 
now  call  a  dodge,  and  St.  Paul  knew 
it,  and  was  ashamed  of  it.  But  it  was 
of  the  very  essence  of  bis  type  of  faith 
not  to  he  over-scrupulous  in  details  so 
long  as  he  made  himself  of  no  account 
and  made  God  all  in  all ;  and  this  led 
him,  perhaps  more  than  once,  into  eeiz- 
iug  hold  of  weapons  close  at  hand  for 
making  an  impression,  which  he  couJd 
afterwards  see  were  not  divine  instru- 
ments at  all.  The  same  scorn  for  a  legal 
morality,  and  tendency  to  make  the 
letter  nothing  and  the  spirit  everything, 
no  donbt  diminished  now  and  then  the 
restraint  be  might  otherwise  have  put 
upon  his  tcmpi^r,  "  V<w\  shall  smile 
"  theo,  thou  whited  wall ;  for  sittest 
"  thou  to  judge  me  after  the  law,  and 
"  commandest  me  to  l>e  smitten  con- 
"  trary  to  the  law  ? "  is  the  kind  of  out- 
break whicli,  though  it  was  immediately 
withdrawn  nnd  apologized  for,  an  equally 
great  man  of  more  reticent  and  regulated 
moral  temjierament  would  hardly  have 
indulged  in  at  ail.  If  the  Epistle  to 
Timothy  is  spurious,  there  is  the  skill  of 
a  true  literary  forger  in  the  sentence, 
"Alexander  the  coppersmith  did  me 
"  much  evil ;  the  Lord  reward  him 
"  according  to  his  works."  Again,  the 
Apostle  quarrelled  vehemently  with 
Bamahab  ,  and  there  is  something  posi- 
tively grim  111  tlie  Eastern  ferocity  of 
the  wish  expressed  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians  (v  12)  against  the  false 
brethren  who  troubled  the  Church  by 
insisting  on  the  strict  Jewish  circum- 

TovvTi.q  v/xat-  But  then  the  same  all 
but  reckless  prodigality  of  nature  which 
made  St.  Paul  now  and  then  use  a 
stratagem,  and  now  and  then  launch 
a  thundcrholt,  in  the  fervour  of  his 
pleading,  is  the  spring  of  all  his  finest 
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toucbies,  as  when  he  wishes  himself 
even  "  accursed  from  Christ "  if  it  could 
save  his  Jewish  brethren ;  when  he 
pathetically  desires  that  Agrippa  and  all 
who  heard  him  might  be  made  like 
to  him  ** except  these  bonds;"  when 
ho  declares  that  *^ neither  death  nor  life" 
(speaking  of  life  as  far  more  formidable 
than  death)  shall  be  able  to  separate 
him  "  from  the  love  of  God  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord;"  or  when  he 
confesses  frankly  to  the  Corinthians 
the  shrinkings,  the  changes  of  pur- 
pose, the  painful  irresolution  he  felt 
about  his  third  visit  to  them,  lest  they 
should  have  been  excited  against  him 
by  his  former  letter.  St.  Paul  could 
hardly  have  been  thus  lavish  of  himself^ 
thus  eager  to  expose  even  his  most  pri- 
vate feelings  to  the  light,  had  he  habi- 
tually reviewed  his  impulses  before  giving 
any  of  them  free  play.  It  is  truly  won- 
derful, I  think,  that  in  the  course  of  con- 
troversies so  fierce,  conducted  by  a  mind 
of  such  heat  and  such  marvellously 
<[\iick  sympathies,  we  have  not  far  more 
of  violence  and  manoeuvre  than  we  have. 
Had  St.  Paul  been  chiefly  "  a  man  of 
action,"  as  M.  E6nan  thinks,  but  of  the 
same  ardent  temperament  as  he  actually 
betrays,  it  could  not  but  have  been  that 
he  would  have  waged  a  far  more  personal 
and  terrible  war.  Had  he  not  been 
what  he  was, — a  man  of  ardent  intffard 
life,  who,  living  "  in  weakness,  and  fear, 
and  much  trembling,"  yet  had  the  gift 
oi  using  his  ardours  and  his  fears  alike 
OS  means  of  persuasion  to  others, — ^his 
warmth  of  temperament  could  not  but 
have  taken  far  oftener  the  form  of  prac- 
tical interference  and  personal  denuncia- 
tion, and  his  ready-witted  insight  the 
form  of  diplomatic  strategy. 

Again,  M.  K(^nan  will  not  have  it 
that  St.  Paul  was  a  man  of  either  the 
highest  virtue  or  even  of  a  loveable 
nature.  St.  Paul  himself  would  proba- 
bly have  agreed  with  his  critic.  But 
for  my  own  part  I  doubt  whether  there 
can  ever  be  human  virtue  higher,  or  hu- 
man disinterestedness  of  this  impersonal 
kind  more  loveable,  than  St.  Paul's. 
No  doubt  he  was,  what  M.  E^nan  callfl 
him,  "  an  ugly  little  Jew,"  painfully  con- 


scious when  amongst  Greeks  and  Eomans 
of  his  own  insignificance,  and  one  who 
felt  the  ties  of  faith  much  stronger 
even  than  the  ties  of  friendship.  But 
if  it  be  virtuous  habitually  to  oyercome 
"weakness,  and  fear,  and  much  trem- 
bling," and  not  to  count  life  dear,  so 
that  he  might  but  "finish  his  course 
with  joy "  and  work  out  the  trust 
committed  to  him,  then  was  St.  Paul 
the  most  virtuous  of  men,  surmounting 
the  greatest  obstacles  to  reach  the 
highest  end.  And  if  it  be  loveable  to 
think  and  feel  so  ardently  for  others  as 
is  implied  in  such  words  as  the  follow- 
ing, for  instance,  addressed  to  a  distant 
Church, — "  Out  of  much  affliction  and 
"  anguish  of  heart,  I  write  unto  you 
"  with  many  tears,  not  that  you  should 
"  be  grieved,  but  that  you  might  know 
"  the  love  which  I  have  more  abun- 
"  dantly  with  you,"—  then  St.  Paul 
was  assuredly  in  this  sense  the  most 
loveable  of  men.  IVL  R^nan,  however, 
thinks  him  insincere,  charges  him  with 
inventing  private  "  revelations "  for 
the  sake  of  insuring  submission  on  the 
part  of  his  converts.  I  cannot  conceive 
a  charge  that  seems  to  me  more  grossly 
improbable.  That  St  Paul  tried  to 
distinguish  most  scrupulously  between 
his  own  judgment  and  the  inspiration 
of  God,  and  believed,  though  admitting 
to  himself  at  times  a  doubt  whether  his 
judgment  were  hia  own  or  inspired 
(see  1  Cor.  viL  40),  that  he  could  do  so, 
we  have  the  most  ample  evidence.  The 
doubt  expressed  in  the  passage  I  refer 
to,  itself  shows  that  St.  Paul  may  or 
rather  must  have  been  at  times  mis- 
taken. Doubtless,  in  announcing  to 
the  Thessalonians  the  approaching  day 
of  judgment  and  end  of  the  world 
—  assumed  to  be  likely  to  happen 
during  his  own  lifetime — he  was  pro- 
foundly mistaken  in  interpreting  as 
divinely  inspired  thoughts  more  or  less 
due  to  his  own  limited  conceptions. 
But  I  cannot  conceive  clearer  evidence 
of  any  maii*s  scrupulous  sincerity  in 
such  matters  than  we  have  of  St  Paul's. 
Indeed,  in  making  this  charge,  M. 
Benan  seems  to  me  to  go  out  of  his 
way  to  accuse  St  Paul  of  a  sort  of  sin  of 
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wliich  ho  Ima  given  U3  the  most  ampls 
fcvidencu  ibat  he  was  alisolutely  in- 
c'iipalile.  That  Le  coulJ.  maticeuvre  in 
LliQ  litiit  ai  a  luomtut  of  eseitemeut 
{aiid  uftetwai'Js  repent  it)  I  have  ad- 
mit t«il,  Hut  ivithout  Teh  bill  ent  im- 
pulses, the  highest  kiuil  c>f  humaii 
virtue  is,  as  I  suppose,  iiupcsiihle.  It 
seems  to  me  diffiuult  to  ccimeive  any 
natuiQ  lesB  easy  to  banuoniso  and  con- 
trol than  St.  Paul's.  At  tiinea  shrink- 
ing, tivmhiiug,  almost  i;0(vi^iLDg,  dwell- 
ing T\-ith  nervous  ijiilahiHiy  on  one 
topic, — such  aa  the  (li.-i-nril  uiij  demo- 
ralhtation  at  Corinth  ;  wuviringhetween 
tenderness  and  soveriiy  ;  lull  even  of 
a  conscionsneta  of  inisdij.d  infirmity 
which  seems  almost  li.  li;uu  ^tmounted 
now  and  then  to  stlf-Jisi^uri  (aa  if  at  a 
soi-t  of  nieaiin^sa  of  soul  in  himself), 
yet  conscious  of  a  heal  of  imagination 
and  an  ardour  of  fnith  such  as  none 
of  those  who  marvelled  at  and  half- 
despiscdhimeould  understand, — itseema 
to  me  truly  marvellous  that  he  should 
have  heen  generally  so  calm  and  fore- 
seeing in  compromise,  so  tuuriigeous 
without  defiiince  in  self-defence,  ao 
tender  and  gentle  even  to  womanliness 
in  dealing  with  those  whose  feelings  he 
was  couipcUed  to  wound,  and  so  mag- 
aanmious  towards  his  colleagues  and 
rivals  in  missionary  work.  IIow  SI. 
Eenau  can  speak  of  jealousy  as  the 
foundation  of  St.  I'aul's  nature  in  the 
face  of  his  generous  acknowledgment 
of  the  work  of  Apollos  in  his  own 
peculiar  field,  I  confess  I  do  not  under- 
stand, lie  was  jealous  as  a  mother  is 
jealous  over  hie  infant  Churches,  jealous 
with  what  the  Bible  caUa  a  godly  jea- 
lousy, lest  they  should  he  persuaded 
that  legal  and  ritual  observances  were 
the  ajipointed  means  of  extinguishing 
iiiii  in  the  heart ;  and  for  the  i^ame 
reason  ho  wiis  jealous  of  his  apostleship, 
since  the  spiritual  equality  of  the  Gen- 
tiles depended  on  the  equality  of  his 
apostleship  to  that  of  the  Twelve  ;  hut 
of  the  sort  of  jealousy  which  must  have 
heen  felt  lovmrds  him  by  the  Twelve, 
if  M.  Ecnan  is  right  (which  I  exceed- 
ingly doubt),  in  referring  to  St.  Paul 
'■hf  denunciations  recorded  in  the  Apoca- 


lypse of  thoae  "which  say  they  are 
apostles,  and  are  not,"  I  think  there 
is  absolutely  no  ti»ce  at  all.  St. 
Paul  ia  always  eager  to  acknowledge 
hiniBelf  the  leiiat  of  the  apiistles,  "  that 
"  am  not  meet  to  be  called  an  aposUe, 
"  becai^so  I  persecuted  the  Church  of 
"  God."  At  all  times  he  is  eager  to 
abase  himself  in  any  way  to  win  his 
cause,  which  was  not  his  own,  but  his 
Master's.  Indeed  I  can  never  think  of 
"  the  ugly  little  Jew,"  with  his  tender 
remembrance  of  all  the  old  women  and 
slaves  in  his  various  little  Churches,  bis 
"outward  fightings  and  inward  feara," 
his  visions  and  his  humiliatione,  his 
signs  and  mighty  de«ds  and  big  feara 
and  tremblings,  his  anxious  distinctiao 
between  that  which  hie  Lord  had  told 
him  and  that  which  he  had  thought 
himself ;  that  fine  tact  which  might  have 
been  strategic,  that  fiery  temper  wbich 
mu  sometimes  fierce;  the  fieah  wMcIl 
struggled  sgainat  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit 
which  dissolved  away  the  ilesb  and 
painted  man  as,  at  his  best,  bardlv  ap- 
proaching imythiug  so  purely  good  ;is 
a  vacuum  for  God  to  fill ;  his  rapidly 
mounting  eloquence  that  rushes  with 
the  whole  universe  into  the  presence  of 
God,  and  his  sudden  cries  of  shame  and 
sin— without  feeling  that  in  him  we  get 
the  highest  conceivable  degree  of  that 
human  virtue  which  is  nol  moral  beauty, 
and  that  loveableness  of  spirit  which  is 
not  sweetness  or  harmony.  1  have  never 
felt  that  I  could  heartily  apply  to  our  Lord 
those  words  of  Isaiah  usually  referred  to 
Him,  concerning  His  having  no  beauty 
that  we  should  desire  Him,  for  surely  He 
is  "  the  first  and  only  fan."  But  I  can 
apply  them  with  my  whole  mind  to  St. 
Paul, — "lie  hath  no  form  nor  come- 
"  liness,  and  when  we  see  him  there  is  no 
"  beauty  that  we  should  desire  him ;  be 
"  is  despised,  and  rejected  of  men,  a  man 
"  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief; 
"  he  was  despised  and  we  esteemed 
"  him  not"  Yet  is  not  his  the  sort 
of  despicahility  which  is  soon  better 
honoured  and  better  loved  than  any- 
thing else  that  ever  entered  into  our 
world,  except  indeed  the  light  which  it 
reflects,  and  the  love  which  it  reveals  ? 
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The  July  Number  of  Macmillan  and 
that  of  Good  Words  each  contains  an 
article   on   the    Poor.       In  Macmillan 
Miss  Octavia  Hill    gives  us   her   own 
experience   among   the   London   poor; 
and  the  necessity  of  an  intimate  per- 
sonal acquaintance  between  them  and 
those  who  wish  really  to  benefit  them 
and  raise  them,  is  the  one  great  axiom 
on  which  she  insists.     She  tells  us  that 
individual  influence  is  the  only  power  that 
^^  can  change  a  mob  of  paupers  and  semi- 
"  paupers  into  a  body  of  self-dependent 
"workers."     The  Good  Words^  "com- 
missioner's'*     acquaintance     with    the 
Buckinghamshire   agricultural  labourer 
appears  to  be  limited  to  one  visit  paid 
for  the  purpose  of  gathering  what  he 
calls  ".social  statistics,"  from  his  chance 
conversations  with  the  country  people 
he  meets  about  the  fields.      This  me- 
thod of  getting  up  a  subject  may  seem 
rather  like  Mr.  Pickwick's  friend  Count 
Smorltork's  way  of  writing  a  book  on 
England,  but  the  result  is  better  than 
one  might  expect.     The  conversations 
are  characteristic,  and  graphically  given, 
and  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them 
so  fair  and  just  "as  to  make  one  regret 
that  the  writer  has  not  apparently  had  a 
little  more  habitual  intercourse  with  the 
agricultural  poor,  so  as  to  know  them  in 
their  homes,  and  learn  both  the  dark 
and   bright   sides  of  their  lives.       Li 
some  things  he  believes  them  to  be 
superior  to  what  they  really  are;   in 
others  he  unconsciously  does  them  in- 
justice.     Nothing    short  of   years  of 
daily  intercourse,  such  as  that  of  Miss 
Hill  with  her  tenants,   can  give  the 
true  key  to  the  lives  of  a  class  whose 
thoughts  and  feelmgs  and  surroundings 
are  so  different  from  those  of  highly 
educated  people,  and  who  are  at  the 
same  time  so  jealous  of  any  intrusion; 
and  after  reading  the  two  articles,  one 
longs  to  hear  the  results  of  some  expe- 


riences of  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  country  poor,  and  to  find  out 
whether  the  conclusions  come  to  by 
Miss  HiU  in  town  would  be  corrobo- 
rated by  similar  seekers  in  the  country. 
Without  either  Miss  Hill's  knowledge, 
or  the  fluency  of  the  Good  Wordi 
"commissioner,"  some  information  on 
the  subject  may  be  supplied  from  the 
experiences  of  a  few  years  in  a  Midland 
county  village. 

The  outward  features  of  the  village  are 
still  perhaps  more  old-fistshioned   than 
those  of  any  other  part  of  the  country, 
and  ten  years  ago  the  neighbourhood 
was  even  more  primitive  than  it  is. 
Even  now  there  is  no  railroad  at  all 
within  four  miles,  and  no  main  line 
within  twelve.     The  nearest  town  of 
any  importance  is  ten  miles   off;   and 
that  is  an  old  county  town  with  de- 
creasing population.      The  average  of 
wages  is  (or  was  a  short  time  ago)  from 
10s.  to  14«.  a  week,  with  an  extra  shil- 
ling or  two  at  haytime  and  harvest ;  the 
rent  of  cottages  from  30s.  to  2^.  a  year 
for  very  old  stone  cottages,  nearly  all 
consisting  of  one  living  room,  with  a 
brick  or  stone  floor,  below,  leading  by  a 
ladder  to  a  single  sleeping-room  above, 
with   a  thatched  roof  and  very  small 
latticed  casements  (many  of  them  mth- 
out  the  means  of  opening).     In  these 
places  lived  families  of  six,  eight,and  even 
nine  people.      The  village  was  formerly 
much  neglected,  and  of  ti^  older  genera- 
tion very  few  could  read  or  write.     The 
clergyman   of    the  parish  lived  three 
miles  o£^  and  a  single  service  on  Sunday, 
with  another  at  a  smaller  church  a  mile 
ofi^  comprised  all  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  people.    Altogether  the  con- 
dition of  the  population,  intellectually 
and  socially,  was  as  low  as  could  possibly 
be  conceived.     The  great  house  of  the 
neighbourhood  had  been  empty  eleven 
months  of  the  year  for  many  years  past. 
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and  circumatancc'^  li;iil  iliuing  all  Uiat 
time  inailu  it  im|jiiH'-ih!i-  inr  the  family 
to  exereisi;  any  [ii-iiinl  iofluence, 
thi)uj;li  iill  tliut  uiiinL'v  tfnilii  do  waa 
done  in  Jjuildiiig  :i  ^ipi.il  siLuoI,  drain- 
ing, Ac.  "\\1iat  \vr':  lint  remedied 
wro  tho  evils  ivliidi  Imd  :i.-aimulated 
unknown— llio  |,.i.i.|r  kin-iv  no  better, 
and  did  u.i'.  ■  ii'i  ;' ■■  I  ■  lI'^:'  Imigiiiga  or 
morn    Lnin     :.■  ■■■  Uiv    i-f    the 

""DuckiiJL^I.'      i     ■    1  ..I  'iv'iHthi^m, 

but  benciiili  I'lii;  i;'.ili>  i  ■}  luaiij' noble 
qualities  whii;!!  uiio  wuiild  scarrply  have 
expected  to  sui'vive  such  -uiroundingB 
or  such  a  life,  but  which  were  rea^ 
enough  to  respond  to  any  friendly 
advances,  and  to  shuw  cloarly  enou^ 
that  aome  of  the  best  fruits  of  God's 
Spirit  were  slill  struggling  hi  their  hearte 
ivith  the  sin  and  vice  arjund  them. 

They  were,  (in  wo  have  already  said, 
densely  ignorant,  but  asabniiy  less  rude 
than  from  this  ignorance  and  l.he  low  con- 
ditionsof  their  sociallifeniii^ht  have  been 
expected.  The  "  feudal  fecliug  "  existed 
strongly  among  tliem,  aa  well  as  that 
TinenviouB  way  of  looking  on  their 
"betters"  to  which  the  writer  in  Good 
Wards  alludes  ;  but  it  was  not  quite  the 
slavieh,  stupid  submission  tliat  a  super- 
ficial oliserver  might  at  first  sight  con- 
sider it.  l^Tien  the  owners  of  the  great 
house  ciinie  to  live  among  them,  they 
were  received  by  their  poorer  nuighhoura 
with  simple  courtesy  and  friendliness ; 
the  outwar.1  differences  of  their  station 
eeemed  to  bo  accepted  as  natural,  and 
the  poor  villager  ajiparently  no  more 
thought  of  envying  the  fine  clothes  or 
large  house  of  his  landlord,  than  the 
landlord  would  have  envied  the  Queen 
because  his  house  was  simply  an  old 
Elizabethan  country  house  and  not 
Windsor  Castle.  Had  tho  minds  of 
these  poor  peasants  been  a  little  more 
awakened,  so  that  they  could  have 
realized  the  moral  and  intellectual  dis- 
advantages of  their  position  compared  to 
that  of  their  landlord's  family,  this  con- 
tented submission  could  not  have  con- 
tinued. The  [)oor  people  probably 
thought  their  landlord's  family  very 
lucky  in  being  able  to  eat  meat  every  day 
«nd  to  drink  what  they  pleased,  but  they 


know  enoagh  to  be  aware  that  th©  ladies 
and  gentlemen  at  the  great  hoose  were 
exposed  like  themselves  to  much  illnes^ 
suffering,  bitter  grie&,  long  partings 
with  their  children,  jonmeye  that  to 
these  simple  people  (who  had  scwcely 
even  heard  of  emigration)  aeotned  most 
formidable,  and  for  all  these  they  pitied 
them,  and  felt  that  their  lot  was  qq 
more  unmixed  with  sorrow  than  their 
o-KB.  Their  eiiporior  luxuries  and  com- 
forts excited  as  little  'envy  as  their  in- 
tellectual advantages ;  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  poor  are  unnble  to  ap- 
preciate them,  and  things  that  to  us 
appear  ordinary  necessaries,  to  many 
of  them  would  have  aeemod  inconve- 
nient superfluities.  Some  of  the  best 
meant  attempts  to  add  to  tlieir  com- 
fort were  frustrated  by  this  fact,  &n 
old  woman  suffering  dreadfully  from 
rheumatism  lived  in  a  cottage,  the 
stone  floor  of  which  was  stained 
all  the  winter  throngh  with  damp : 
and  the  lady  remarking  this,  gave 
her  a  rug  to  keep  her  feet  from  the  wet 
.-Iniios.  At  hrr  next  visit  she  found  tb,- 
old  woman  sitting  as  usual  with  her  feet 
on  the  stones,  and  on  asking  why  she 
did  not  use  her  rug'  was  told,  that  the 
rug  was  ui>-stairs  on  the  bed,  "and 
beautiful  it  do  look."  "  But  why  not 
use  it  to  put  your  feet  on  V'  "What 
for  )  "  "  Because  it  would  keep  thein 
from  the  stone  tloor."  "  WTiy,  what 
nonsense  be  you  a-talkin'  !  "  "  But  the 
stones  are  cold  for  you."  "  Cold  !  why, 
what  would  you  have  a  floor  made  on  but 
stoan  I  Bless  you,  stoans  beant  cold  ! " 
Tlie  old  lady  was  perfectly  contented, 
and  evidently  had  rather  a  contempt  for 
the  fastidiousness  which  could  want  a 
better  floor  than  her  "stoans,"  and  the 
extravi^nce  which  could  think  of  using 
a  rug  as  a  carpet !  The  same  old  ladv, 
on  being  asked  if  she  had  ever  been  io 
London,  indignantly  explained  that  she 
"  warn't  no  foreigner.      She  had  once 

been  in   a   service   at   U ,    and    a 

weary  way  that  was — well-nigh  twenty 
mile."  Very  few  of  her  contemporaries 
had  been  any  further.  The  younger 
generation  of  course  travel  more,  and 
are  less  convinced  that  "  stoans  heant 
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cold,'*  and  that  their  lot  is  as  perfect  as 
any  reasonable  being  can  desire. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  with 
these  primitive  ideas  there  was  almost 
an  utter  lack  of  the  sense  of  beauty. 
At  the  time  wo  are  speaking  of,  the 
humanizing  influences  of  school-feasts, 
Christmas  decorations,  musical  services, 
by  which  the  poorest  and  lowest  have 
now  some  opportunity  of  cultivating 
purer  tastes,  had  not  yet  penetrated 
into  our  villages.  There  was  no  music 
at  all  in  the  church,  the  Christmas 
decorations  consisted  of  a  forlorn  sprig 
or  two  of  yew  or  holly  stuck  ui)right 
in  the  comer  of  the  reading-desk  by 
the  old  clerk  (who  himself  could  barely 
read),  the  harvest-home  was  simply  an 
excuse  for  drinking  more  than  usual, 
and  the  village  feast  the  same.  The 
only  wonder  was  that  the  people  were 
not  quite  brutish.  They  were  saved 
from  brutishness  by  the  affections  which 
in  many  of  them  were  warm  and  fresh 
and  lively.  In  cases  of  illness,  how- 
ever dangerous  and  repulsive,  women 
with  no  tie  to  the  sufferers  but  that  of 
accidental  neighbourhood,  would  come 
forward  unasked  to  act  as  the  most 
faithful  and  devoted  nurses;  men 
would  shield  each  other's  faults,  apolo- 
gize for  each  other's  shortcomings, 
and  exercise  a  large-hearted  charity  rare 
indeed  among  gentlemen.  Their  no- 
tions of  morality  were  hazy  enough,  but 
they  had  a  certain  sense  of  honour  and 
love  of  fair  play,  and,  so  far  as  their 
code  of  right  and  wrong  went,  they 
acted  up  to  it  more  strictly  by  far  than 
many  whose  standard  was  higher  and 
purer.  In  going  about  among  them, 
and  seeing  tlieir  rough  ignorance  and 
yet  simple  uprightness,  one  could  not 
but  be  reminded  of  the  words  of  the 
text :  "  Tliat  servant  which  knew  his 
"  lord's  will  and  prepared  not  himself, 
"neither  did  according  to  his  will,  shall 
"  be  beaten  with  many  stripes.  But  he 
"  that  knew  not  and  did  commit  things 
"  worthy  of  stripes  shall  be  beaten  with 
"  few  stripes."  We  do  not  pretend  that 
this  was  the  case  with  all ;  there  were 
black  sheep  enough  in  the  village,  but, 
considering  all  things,  the  wonder  was 
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that  there  were  so  many  white  ones ;  and 
though  there  may  have  been  disappoint- 
ments, stiU  the  result  of  a  few  years' 
kindly  labour  among  them  has  been 
far  from  disheartening. 

Wlien  the  landlord's  family  came 
to  live  among  and  see  more  of  their 
neighbours,  the  quick  warm  affections 
and  lively  sympathies  of  these  poor 
people  made  them  ready  enough  to  re- 
ceive visits  which  they  found  were  in- 
tended to  be  friendly  and  sympathetic. 

There  is  no  greater  mistake  than  to 
suppose  that  aU  the  poor  are  beggars, 
pure  and  simple.  Of  course  some 
beggars  were  found,  but  the  most  in- 
veterate and  importunate  were  xisnally 
those  with  whom  "  the  family "  had 
least  personal  intercourse.  Thkir  fi*iend$ 
rarely  begged  of  them,  and  often,  when 
in  any  case  of  distress  kindness  was 
shown  them,  their  one  anxiety  seemed 
to  be  to  "make  a  return."  Odd  little 
presents  were  the  result  of  this  feeling, 
and  to  have  refused  them  would  have 
been  to  lose  all  chance  of  influence  for 
ever.  One  poor  family  was  found  in 
terrible  affliction  about  their  son,  a  boy 
of  twelve,  who,  being  pot-boy  in  a 
public-house  in  the  county  town,  had 
been  concerned  with  some  others  in 
a  robbery.  The  person  robbed,  know- 
ing the  boy's  parents  to  be  respectable, 
and  believing  him  to  have  been  led 
away  by  bad  companions,  refused  to 
prosecute  him,  so  he  was  sent  home 
unconvicted,  but  with  the  stigma  of 
thieving  on  him.  The  lady  of  the  great 
house  interested  heraeK  in  the  case,  and 
put  the  boy  into  an  industrial  school^ 
where  he  got  on  steadily,  and  eventually 
went  into  the  navy,  where  he  at  this 
moment  bears  a  high  character.  The 
parents'  gratitude  was  unbounded,  and 
when  the  boy  had  been  a  few  months 
at  the  school  and  good  reports  had 
been  received  of  him,  the  mother — 
whose  cottage  was  some  considerable 
distance  from  the  house — arrived  one 
morning  with  a  lark  in  a  large  wicker 
cage,  which  she  had  taken  great  pains 
to  procure,  and,  after  ascertaining  that 
it  was  in  full  song  and  likely  to  do 
well,   had   triumphantly  carried  it  in 
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its  Irage  cage,  and  a.  largu  bottle  of 
mvisliiouia  );L'tulnip  of  her  uwu  making, 
as  llie  muii  magiitllcL'iit  jiresunte  bIio 
could  tbiiik  of  for  the  lai3y  who  had 
rescued  lier  boy.  !Xo  prweute  wore 
probably  ever  more  proudly  given  or 
more  gladly  received,  Tlie  pour  woman 
felt  alie  bad  indued  shown  her  gratitude, 
and  the  lady  felt  her  kindness  had 
indeed  been  appreciated. 

Gratitude  ia  a  very  strong  feeling  in 
these  simple  natures,  but  they  like  to 
be  itulvpendent  in  their  griitituda,  bo  to 
speak.  They  are  not  too  proud  to  be 
grateful,  but  they  are  ton  proud  to 
accept  benefits  without  making;  the  best 
return  in  their  power,  and  are  never  bo 
really  grateful  aa  when  they  can  confer 
a.  benefitin  return.  Gratitude  would  not 
be  Bupjiosed  to  enter  much  into  the  rela- 
tion.q  of  game-preservers  and  poachers, 
Hu  an  instance  may  bo  worth  racording. 
One  hard  winter,  poaching  was  rampant 
on  one  aide  of  the  estate  where  the  boat 
heads  of  game  were  usuaDy  to  be  found 
Eepeatcd  complaints  and  several  con- 
victions did  nothing  to  stop  the  evO ; 
at  last  it  came  one  night  to  an  encoimter 
between  the  keepers  and  poachers,  in 
which  the  former  were  most  severely 
handled.  The  poachers  escaped,  but 
the  keepers  maintained  that  they  could 
identify  one  or  two,  and  especially  a 
certain  "  Tom,"  whom  they  declared  to 
be  the  ringleader  of  all  the  poachers  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  that  no  good 
could  be  done  till  he  was  convicted.  A 
summons  was  taken  out,  and  Tom's  wife 
came  in  great  grief  to  the  house  to  inter- 
cede for  her  husband.  The  landlord, 
touched  by  her  came.stncss,  determined 
to  go  himself  to  see  this  redoubtable 
enemy.  lie  found  bit"  a  good-looking, 
straightforivard,  honest  fellow,  who  in 
answer  to  his  qiiestions  frankly  said, 
"  WeU  now,  my  lord,  I'D  tell  you  tlie 
truth.  Muster- — —  "  (the  keeper)  "was 
mistook,  for  I  wam't  there  that  there 
night ;  but  I'll  say  the  truth,  as  I  kuow'd 
who  was  and  all  about  it,  and  Iwon'tdeny 
it.  But,  my  lord,  'tain't  fair  to  convict 
me  for  this,  'cos  I  warn't  in  that  fight." 

Pleased  with  the  fellow's  honesty,  his 
landlord   said  in   that   case   he  would 


withdraw  the  summona  if  Tom  would 
promise  not  to  poach  again. 

"  Yes,  my  lord,  I'll  jiromise,"  said 
Tom  ;  "  and  what's  more,  if  you  leta  me 
oif  now,  I'll  promise  you  you  Shan't 
hear  o'  no  more  poaching  in  these  woods, 
for  I  knows  all  the  fellows  as  goee,  and 
I'll  keep  them  fair  to  yon  if  you're  ^r 
to  me." 

The  bargain  was  struck ;  for  months  no 

more  poaching  in  the  woods  was 

heard  of :  all  was  peace,  the  keepers  in 
high  spirits,  and  the  landlord  encbsuit«d 
to  think  that  he  had  not  only  saved  hia 
game  but  reclaimed  a  confirmed  poacher. 
Spring  came,  and  one  day  out  riding 
the  landlord  came  on  Tom  working  in 
the  fields ;  he  pulled  up  and  thanked  i 
him  for  having  so  faithfully  kept  his 
promise,  praising  him  at  the  same  time 
for  giving  up  poaching,  to  which  the 
truthful  and  uncompromising  Tom  re- 
plied :  "  Of  course,  my  lord,  aa  you'vo  1 
behaved  honourable  to  me,  TreheliaTed 
honourable  to  you,  and  I've  never  been 
ni'ar  ymir  wood'*,  but  liavi3  kejit  my.^Hf. 
and  the  others  too,  all  winter  to  Mr. 
and  Lord ,"  naming  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  adjoining  estates. 

The  idea  that  he  could  have  abstained 
from  poaching  for  any  reason  but  perso- 
nal gratitude  was  utterly  inconceivable 
to  Tom,  for  the  notion  of  its  being  any 
sin  in  itself  did  not  enter  into  his 
code  of  morals  at  all,  and  the  sin  of 
fighting  the  keepers  was  probably  com- 
pletely excused  in  his  eyes  by  their 
hostility  to  himself  and  his  friends,  but 
he  was  ready  to  feel  insulted  at  the  bare 
suf^estion  that  he  could  have  broken 
a  pledge  to  one  who  had  been  kind  to 
him.  Wlio  can  say  what  a  nature  so  full 
of  truth  and  of  a  rough  sense  of  justice 
might  not  have  become  if  awakened  and 
cultivated  to  a  clearer  grasp  of  right  and 
wrong  1 

There  is  something  very  pathetic  in 
the  demeanour  of  the  men  of  this  pea- 
sant class  towards  their  "betters."  The 
women  are,  as  a  rule,  superior  to  ths 
men.  We  have  said  that  the  only 
way  in  which  their  minds  can  be  ap- 
proached is  through  their  afi'ectiona  and 
symiiathies;   aud  as  these    are    always 
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quicker  in  women  tlian  in  men,  the 
natural  result  is  that  they  are  much 
more  easily  accessible,  superior  in  mind 
and   understanding  and  refinement  to 
the  men,   who   themselves   thoroughly 
acquiesce  in  this  superiority,  and  leave 
all    the   serious   affairs   of    the   family 
to  he  conducted  by  their  wives.     The 
wives  on  their  part  are  proud  of  their 
superiority  and  jealous  of  maintaining 
it.     K  "the  father"  goes  to  his  work 
regularly  and  brings  home  the  wages 
to   his  wife   to  administer  —  reserving 
now  and  then  for  himself  such  little 
pocket-money  as  she  can  spare  or  sees 
fit  to  trust  him  with  — he  is  supposed  by 
his  wife,  himself,  and  the  whole  parish 
to  have  admirably  fulfilled  his  duties  j 
and  the  idea  of  his  having  any  voice 
in  his  children's  education  or  the  eco- 
nomy of  the  family  never  enters  the 
mind  of  any  one,  least  of  all  of  the 
man  himseK.     Once  there  was  quite  a 
commotion  in  a   family  where  a  boy 
was  to  be  apprenticed,  on  first  learn- 
ing that  "the  father"  must  go  to  the 
attorney  to  sign  the  articles.     He  could 
not  be  made  to  understand  that  he  must 
do  this,  which  seemed  to  him  so  essen- 
tially in  his  wife's  province,  and  was 
only  persuaded  at  last  by  her,  as  she 
expressed  it,  "worriting  him  and  not 
giving  him  a  bit  or  sup  by  day,  nor  no 
rest  at  night  till  he'd  go."    This  was 
rather  an  exceptional  case  of  a  very 
strong-minded    woman,    and    a    weak, 
stolid  husband,  but  the  general  feeling 
of  the  village  was  in  their  case   only 
a  little  intensified.     "When  the  ladies 
first  began   to  visit  the  cottages,  they 
were  struck  with  the  circumstance  that 
the  men  when  at  home  rarely  or  never 
took  any  notice  of  them  at  first.     They 
would  remain  immoveable  in  their  chair 
for  a  few  minutes,  and   then   usually 
go   out;   and  this   from   no   surlinese, 
but   rather  from   a   sense   of  shyness, 
and  a  dim  notion  that  "the  mother" 
would  like   her  talk  with  her  friends 
undisturbed.    AVhen  spoken  to,  the  men 
generally  answered  civilly,  but  always 
with  a  sort  of  lurking  consciousness  of 
inferiority  to  their  wives.     If  met  alone 
they  were  more  communicative.  Though 


seemingly  unnatural,  this  subjection  to 
the  wives  worked  welL    The  boys  had 
mostly  from  the  age  of  ten,  or  younger, 
been  sent  to  work  in  the  fields,  and 
removed  from  every  softening  influence ; 
the  girls  remaining  longer  at  home  and 
helping  in  the  household  work,  or  eLso 
going  to  service,  remained  longer  under 
softening  influences,  and  in  service  had 
chances  of    intercourse  with  those    a 
little  higher  in  station,  which  helped  to 
raise  them  above  any  standard  that  their 
brothers  ever  had  an  opportunity  of 
reaching.     This  was  probably  the  secret 
of  the  feminine  rule  in  most  of  the 
households.    There  were,  however,  ex- 
ceptions to   it,   though  few — cases  of 
violent,  brutal  fellows  who  ill-used  their 
wives;  but  even  in  these  the  superiority 
of  the  women   asserted   itself  in  the 
tenderness   with   which    they   usually 
sought  to  veil  their  husbands'  brutali- 
ties.    One  poor  woman,  dying  of  con- 
sumption, once  confided  to  the  lady  with 
whom,  from  daily  visits,  she  had  become 
intimate,  that,  though  very  much  worse, 
she  hoped  she  (the  lady)  would  prevent 
the   doctor  coming  to  see  her  for  the 
next  few  days  lest  he    should   notice 
her  black  eye,  and  guess  that  she  had 
got  that  and  the  fresh  pain  in  her  side 
^m  Jim  (her  husband)  striking  her  when 
she  went  to  fetch  him  "  from  the  fight 
at  the  Bull's  Head  o'  Saturday  night" 
These  cases  were  happily  rare,  but  when 
they  occurred  the  most  curious  thing  was 
the  uncomplaining  manner  in  which  the 
victims  bore  their  sufferings.      It  never 
seemed  to  occur  to    them  that  their 
causes  of  complaint  were  exceptional ; 
they  had  none  of  the  feelings  which 
would  have  made  an  ill-used  woman  in 
a  higher  class   declare  that   "No  one 
had  ever  been  so  treated."   As  to  minor 
faults  they  were  scarcely  noticed.     One 
most  affectionate  wife,  while  dilating  on 
her  husband's  perfections,  remarked  in- 
cidentally that  he  had  ^^hisnows  and  his 
iliens  like  all  men,  but  that  no  one  could 
find  fault  with ;"  his  "  nows  and  his 
thens"  being  periodical  fits  of  drinking. 
This  long-suffering  is  partly,  no  doubt, 
owing  to  the  apathy  of  dull,  imawakened 
minds,  but  more  we  believe  to  a  sort  of 
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■n-li       1    i(  ILilij  l'  irt_  liflplewly 

flruiik  ),\  tlif  riml  L  [  SI  miTiit  eager 
%••  i  ]iliiri  wliit  iL  |it  U  1  as  "poor 
Jiek  -.Ijoull  b.  m  .1  11  to  drink,  for 
whin  liL  ■.  -.iilji  r  111  B  IS  jjIi  i.  ant  a  chap 
as  an)  one  could  &  e  ,'  lli"-  "Id  gentle- 
man whti  und"  till-  cliantalile  speech 
Lemg  liimiflf  ripilS  t  mppnte.  And 
quit*  af  much  inii  r  i  1  iili  the  die- 
gnfiting  ben'n.  of  IIji  i  t  h  I,  of  the 
hel[ile'w  dniuLard  a-,  lli  1  [\  \\hoqiie&- 
boned  him  tould  1". 

As  ;i  nilu,  ijiiwever,  drunlieimess  and 
other  moral  ofli-ncc^  wi>ri>  scarcely  looked 
on  aa  sins  at  nil  l.y  tht-  iimjrmty  of  the 
pojruktimi.  Tlity  had  seen  these  Bins 
committed  by  aU  aruund  them  from 
their  earl i est  j't'ani,  and  had  lesrnt 
not  lo  ronsider  tlieni  a^  ■wrong  at 
all.  Blnraint!  had  little  cflect,  and  the 
only  Tray  hy  Trhich  it  peeniGil  possible 
to  effect  any  permanent  riiformnlion  in 
the  village  morals  was  liy  seeking  to 
educate  the  yonnger  generation  fuffi- 
ciently  for  them  to  realize  the  degrada- 
tion of  their  state,  and  so  to  neqnire 
the  wish  to  rise  to  a  higher  level,  f.tf 
course  liy  bo  diiing  tlipy  would  be 
"  unsettled,"  and  verj-  likely  made  dis- 
contented, but  no  inijimveiiient  and  no 
progress  arc  possible  without  a  certain 
amount  of  "unsettling."  'We  have  already 
mentioned  that  a  schoi.il  was  built  in  the 
Tillage.  It  was  tolerably  attended  by  such 
of  the  children  as  were  too  young  to  l)c 
sent  to  work ;  the  parents,  scarcely  any 
of  whom  could  read  or  write  tliemsi'lvcs, 
were  willing  enough  that  their  children 
sliould  learn  a  little  when  they  could 
not  he  more  iirofitably  employed,  but 
they  bad  not  the  least  sense  of  the  ini- 
portanco  of  education,  and  their  chief 
reason  for  sending  their  childi'en  to 
school  was  "to  please  my  lady."  No 
coercion  was  used,  hut  they  all  knew 
that  "my  lady"  liked  to  see  the  children 
at  school,  and  as  she  was  kind  and 
helpful  to  them  they  were  glad  to 
oblige  her.  A  few  years  passed  on,  and 
the  parents  saw  that  the  children  them- 


nelvGfi  were  improved  by  betog  st  S 
and  then  they  became  mora  anxioiu 
themselves  to  ktwp  thi-m  at  iu  Love  of 
their  children  and  ansiety  aLoat  tlteir 
welfare  are  perhaps  the  tttrongest  feeling 
of  the  women  in  this  class  ;  even  those 
who  are  rougheat  and  rudest  hare  them 
very  strongly,  and  though  their  tiotos  of 
duty  are  often  pecnHar,  the;  geoemllj 
strive  most  conacientionsly  to  fulfil  it 
according  to  their  lights.  One  woman 
summed  up  hei  efforts  to  do  what  she 
thought  right  by  her  children  om  foUown; 
"I  gives 'em  plenty  to  eat,  I  whips  them 
well,  and  I  takes  in  a  lodger  whenever 
I  can  get  one,"  the  latter  being  a  snpreniB 
instance  of  self-denial,  since  althoogfa  « 
strange  loilger  in  the  small  cottage  en- 
tailed  an  amount  of  annoyance  on  herself 
and  her  husband  greater  than  they  would 
have  borne  had  it  been  for  themselves 
alone,  she  did  not  shrink  from  any  tronble 
which  would  bring  in  a  few  pence  mora 
for  the  children's  profit.  "Die  "  whi]> 
ping,"  too,  wBfi  administered,  not  in 
anger,  but  as  part  of  the  creed,  that  to 
Rparo  the  whip  would  spoil  the  child, 
a  creed  scrupulously  held  by  the 
whole  village ;  so  that  a  mild,  meek 
woman,  the  very  soul  of  tenderness  and 
love,  who  would  sit  for  days  and 
nights  nursing  a  sick  baby  with  un- 
wearied  patience,  and  expending  on  it 
every  term  of  endearment,  would  sud- 
denly rouse  herself  to  threaten  another 
equally  loved  child  with  "  I'll  beat  yon 
well "  (siKiken  as  tenderly  and  sorrow- 
fully as  possible)  "  for  not  answering 
the  lady."  It  was  rather  a  difficult 
task  to  persuade  either  mother  that 
"beating"  and  "taking  in  lodgers" 
would  do  the  children  infinite  future 
harm,  whatever  they  might  think  of  the 
present  good.  Indeed,  persuasion  by 
argument  is  with  the  poor  simply  im- 
possible. They  resent  all  dictafion,  and 
even  where  they  like  the  person  who 
tries  to  influence  them,  think,  not 
quite  without  reason,  that  thoy  are 
better  judges  of  their  own  affairs  than 
he  is.  If  not  offended  at  his  interference, 
they  generally  look  upon  it  with  the 
same  sort  of  good-natured  contempt  with 
which  the  old  woman  looked  on  ttie  lady 
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who  thought  the  stones  cold.  They  can 
only  be  really  influenced  in  indirect 
ways.  The  great  thing  is  first  to  estci- 
blish  a  friendly  feeling  with  them  ;  the 
gratitude  and  wish  to  make  a  return 
for  kindnesses  received,  which  is  so  in- 
variable a  feeling  (provided  the  kind- 
nesses have  been  done  simply  as  from 
friend  to  friend,  and  without  any  affec- 
tation of  condescension),  will  probably 
fiist  induce  them  to  do  wliat  they  know 
you  wish  as  a  favour  to  you,  and  then, 
if  they  find  the  thing  good  in  itself,  to 
adopt  it  for  its  own  sake. 

When  the  village  school  had  been 
going  on  for  some  years,  the  attendance 
becoming  better  and  better,  and  some  of 
the  elder  scholars  being  now  very  fairly 
taught,  a  proposal  was  made  to  start  a 
lending  library  for  the  villagers.     The 
older  persons,  who  had  known  most  of 
the  villagers   in   former  years,  all   de- 
clared that  the  experiment  would  be  a 
failure.     It   was   tried,  and   succeeded 
beyond  expectation.     At  first  the  only 
books  given  out  were  children's  books, 
as  it  was  not  supposed  that  any  but  a 
few  of  the  elder  children  would  use  the 
library.    Soon,  however,  older  customers 
presented  themselves;  where  the  parents 
could  not  read,  a  message  was  often 
brought   by  a  child    that    "Mother" 
(or  sometimes  "  Father  ")  "  would  like 
summat  for  us  to  read  'em."     At  first 
the  choice  of  the  book  was  almost  in- 
variably left  to  the  lady  who  managed 
the  library,  but  after  a  few  monthS  a 
particular  book   was  generally  named, 
and  individual  tastes  began   to   assert 
themselves.     Books  of  travels  and  short 
biographies  (particularly  historical  ones) 
were  the  most  popular,  stories  being  evi- 
dently considered  childish.     The  rule  of 
the  library,  that  persons  neglecting  to 
return  the  book  within  a  fortnight,  or 
to  give  notice  of  their  wish  to  keep  it 
on  another  week  or  fortnight,  should 
pay  a  fine,  was  scrupulously  kept,  and 
tlie  care  taken  of  the  books  after  the 
first  few  months,  when  they  were  chiefly 
used  by  the  children,  far  greater  than 
could  be  expected. 

The  success  of  the  library  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  night-school  for  the 


elder  boys,  which,  again,  brought  a  class 
of  unexpected  can(Udates  in  the  shape 
of  several  middle-aged  men,  who  asked 
eagerly  to  be  allowed  to  come  and  learn 
their  letters,  and  write  round-hand  side 
by   side  with   their    sons.      Many   of 
the  boys  had  been  at  school,  but  for 
too  short  a  time  to  have  learnt  more 
than  a  very   little   reading.     The   in- 
struction given  at  the  night-school  was 
of   the    most    elementary   description, 
writing  and  reading   being    the   only 
things  taught ;  the  school  was  held  on 
Sundays  and  two    week-day  evenings 
(the  reading  on  Sunday  being  all  reli- 
gious) all  through  the  winter :  when 
spring  came  the  intention  had  been  to 
close  the   school,  but  the  scholars  all 
petitioned  to  have  it  continued  on  Sun- 
day evenings,  which  was  done,  and  the 
attendance    regularly  increased.      The 
secret  of  the  success  was  supposed  to 
lie  in  a  great  measure  in  one  thing. 
Though   the   school  was   held   in   the 
school-house,  it  was  entirely  managed 
by   the    clergyman,    the   young    ladies 
of  the  parish  (his  own  daughters,  and 
those  of  the  great  house),  and  a  few 
assistants  from  the  better  educated  higher 
class   of  farmers — without  the  school- 
master.    They  found  that   their  elder 
scholars  would    have    felt   themselves 
humiliated    by  the    teaching    of    the 
schoolmaster,  the  professional  teacher  of 
small   children,  but  the  same  instruc- 
tion was  gratefully  received  from  their 
"  friends."     Of  course  care  was  taken 
to  make  the   teaching  as   pleasant   as 
possible ;   the  readings  were  made  ex- 
cuses for  talk  on  various  subjects  in 
which  the  scholars  were  always  assumed 
to  be  as  well  informed  as  their  teachers 
— questions  asked  them  on  the  farming 
or  other  subjects  connected  with  their 
daily  work  on  which  they  could  really 
give     some    information^     and    so    be 
encouraged  to  ask  questions  in  return 
on  other  subjects ;  and  everything  in 
short  done  to  put  them  at  their  ease, 
and  tempt  them  to  take  the  same  in- 
terest in  the  subject  before  them  that 
the   teachers    themselves   always   took 
care   to   display.     The  success  of  this 
method  was  admirable,  and  in  nothing 
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more  bo  than  in  the  (inod  Lilmvioui  of 
the  lUfU  nuJ  lioys;  tliiiiiph  many  of 
thein  wi-i'i!  ktiuwii  lo  bo  rough  enough 
oul-sidL'  the  Ec-hool,  no  mslanci-  occurred 
thurc  of  £111  J-  hut  the  most  perfect 
behaviour,  and  even  gtntloniaulike 
manneia,  to  thcii'  teachers.  No  bribes 
■wore  niiOL'saaiy  to  secure  attendance,  and 
none  wen;  given.  After  the  school  had 
gone  on  a  year  or  tno,  an  occasional 
Chriistnias  treat  was  given,  and  then  the 
great  delight  seemed  to  ho  for  the 
Bcholars  to  uudertako  as  much  bard 
work  as  they  poaaihly  (.-ould  in  decoi's- 
tion,  and  to  act  as  cntcrlainers  rather 
than  entertained. 

The  success  of  the  library  and  night- 
school  aiiorded  encouraging  proofs  that 
the  advantages  of  education  were  begin- 
ning to  ho  more  valued  than  they  ware 
at  first.  I'ersons  who  a  dozen  years 
ago  were  indilfercnt  to  any  schooling 
or  only  sent  their  cliildren  to  oblige 
"  my  lady,"  now  actually  withdraw  them 
from  Ibe  parish  school  to  send  them 
several  miles  riff  to  a  more  expen- 
sive "superior"  school.  Whether  the 
"  superior "  school  is  as  ■well  adapt«d 
to  their  wants  as  the  well-estahlisSied 
elementary  school  may  he  a  question ; 
but  considering  the  apathy  of  dense 
ignorance  in  which  the  people  ivore 
sunk  a  feii'  years  back,  any  desire  of 
progress  (even  if  it  take  some  rather 
ludicrous  forms)  must  bo  a  gain  in 
the  end.  All  other  civilizing  elforts  in 
the  parish  are  eagerly  ivclconied.  A 
good  choir,  composed  partly  of  school 
children  and  partly  of  young  men,  have 
made  the  Church  services  attractive,  and 
form  a  very  respectable  contingent  at 
the  Cathedrid  Clioral  Festivals.  The 
Christmas  decorations  of  the  church 
are  matters  of  pride  and  care  to  the 
■whole  parish,  and  increasing  interest  is 
taken  in  any  respectable  festivity  that 
may  be  organized  in  place  of  the  coarse 
dissipation  of  former  merry-makings. 

And  now  the  question  will  be  asked, 
what  effect  has  all  this  had  on  the 
morale  of  the  village  J  The  answer 
will  perhaps  be,  not  so  much  that  it 
IB  improved,  as  that  it  is  altered.  There 
■  less  ignorance,  but  still  much  vice ; 


less  actual  poverty,  hut  much  restless- 
ness. The  old  stupid,  quiet  apathy  h&a 
given  way  in  the  younger  generation  t*> 
more  actirity  of  both  body  and  mind  ; 
the  ohi  feudal  feeling  is  disappearing, 
hut  the  strong  affections  remain.  Per- 
haps there  lias  never  hean  bo  mucb 
need  of  the  personal  influence  of  their 
"  betters  "  in  the  village  as  now.  The 
younger  men  are  ceasing  to  touch  Uieix 
hats  indiscriminately  to  every  gentle- 
man who  passes ;  mere  dolet  evoke  no 
gratitude  at  all,  but  the  peasant's  gieet^ 
iiig  ifi  as  respectful  as  ever,  and  hia 
feeling  as  kindly  towards  those  ■whose 
personal  influence  he  feels,  and  who 
are  ready  to  treat  him  as  a  friend. 
To  half  educate  the  peasant,  and  then 
expect  him  to  remain  unenvioua,  con* 
tented,  and  apathetic  as  before,  i 
great  mistake ;  but  if  he  finds  hia 
superiors  ready  to  give  him  a  helping 
hand,  to  raise  him  and  encouiage  hidi 
in  his  onward  course,  his  envy  viil  he  rat 
Jealous  feeling,  but  rather  a  cordial  admi-' 
latinn  for  the  aupi/rioi^  ailvaiilages  which 
set  before  him  an  olject  of  emulation, 
and  which  are  enjoyed  without  assuming 
any  offensive  superiority,  but  with  a 
i^eal  manifestation  of  sympathy  with,  and 
friendliness  towards  himself.  In  short, 
onr  experience  agrees  with  Miss  Hill's. 
It  is  only  by  personal  intercourse  that 
any  real  good  is  done  among  the  poor, 
and  that  intercourse  based  on  mutual 
sympathy  and  perfect  justice.  Love 
of  justice  and  fair  play,  as  we  have  seen, 
stands  the  poor  in  stead  of  many  virtues; 
and  favouritism  det,Tades  them  and  their 
benefactors  alike ;  the  poor  become 
paupers,  and  those  who  ought  to  have 
been  tlieir  guides  not  only  lose  their 
influence  hut  bring  into  contempt  the 
whole  order  of  gentlefolks,  who,  with 
all  their  advantages,  can  be  imposed 
upon  and  cheated  as  not  the  stupidest 
of  their  inferiors  would  be  ;  as  a  young 
man  once  expressed  it,  the  "  pklcsomest" 
(most  pickaomo  or  fastidious)  "  are  the 
most  took  iii'st."  There  must  be  no 
"  picksomeness "  in  choosing  frionda 
among  the  poor  we  wish  to  influence  ; 
of  course  positive  wickedness  and  black- 
guardism are  bars  to  friendship  in  every 
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rank  of  life ;  but  short  of  this,  and 
remembering  also  that  the  tempted  and 
ignorant  are  not  to  be  judged  by  the 
same  standard  as  those  more  favourably 
placed,  let  all  the  poor  with  whom  you 
come  in  contact  see  that  you  treat  them 
as  friends — try  to  put  yourself  on  an 
equality  with  them,  deferring  as  far  as 
you  can  to  their  better  knowledge  of 
their  own  concerns,  and  rather  acting 
as  if  you  expected  to  learn  from  them 
instead  of  teaching  them ;  accept  their 
little  offerings  with  the  same  gratitude 
and  simplicity  with  which  you  receive 
a  present  from  your  own  friends,  and 
in  giving  them  anything,  or  helping 
them,  act  as  you  would  do  with  your 
equals — as  if  you  were  glad  of  the  pri- 
vilege of  helping  them  and  grateful  to 
them  for  it.  If  you  do  this,  your 
natural  advantages  of  education  and 
refinement  will  always  give  you  un- 
bounded influence,  and  you  will  probably 
find  in  your  poor  friends  quite  as  much 
to  admire  and  be  grateful  for  as  they 
will  in  you. 


Wickedness  and  vice  will  not  in- 
deed cease  out  of  the  land  any  more 
than  poverty ;  a  few  irreclaimably  bad 
men  will  continue  bad  in  every  raiik  of 
life,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
great  mass  of  the  peasantry,  as  they 
become  more  civilized,  should  not  be- 
come at  least  as  orderly  and  decent  as 
the  great  mass  of  the  more  educated 
classes.  The  average  man  who,  if  left 
ignorant,  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
brutish  and  vile  from  ignorance  alone, 
should  be  rescued  from  that  danger  by 
the  same  influences  of  education  and 
civilization  by  which  his  richer  brother 
is  preserved;  and  all — ^rich  and  poor, 
wise  and  foolish  alike — should  have 
the  opportunity  of  learning  their  duty 
to  Grod  and  man  as  intelligent  creatures, 
and  of  leading  the  life  of  purity,  and  of 
intelligent,  hearty  service  and  progress, 
which  we  believe  our  Lord  intended 
all  men  for  whom  He  gave  His  life,  and 
who  are  brothers  in  Him,  to  lead  on 
earth,  until  called  to  the  heaven  He 
died  to  win  for  them. 


AHBOT  AND  TOWN: 

AN  UNTUBLIHHED  CHAPTER  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

Ill   TUE    RKT.  J.  B.  QREBN. 


The  geniua  of  ^  1,'rcivt  writer  of  our  own 
<lays  IvM  made  Al.bol  Si.\m|.bon,  of  St. 
Ediuvinilsbury,  tho  most  familiar  of 
mediajviil  names  to  t!io  bulk  of  luigUah- 
men.  By  a  rare  iircidL'nt  tin;  figure  of 
the  silent,  iiidustriouu  Xf.pifuU;  monk, 
wlio  at  the  close  of  llenty  tlio  Second'a 
reij^n  auddoiily  fumid  liimaelf  ruler  of 
the  wealthiest.,  if  nut  the  yrcateat,  of 
English  abbeys,  atarta  out  diatiiict  firom 
the  dim  canvas  of  tho  annals  of  hia 
house.  Annals,  inileed,  in  any  etrict 
sense,  St.  I'jluiundsburj'  lias  none ;  no 
national  chronicle  whb  ever  yienned  in 
itd  icriplorium,  sach  as  that  which  flings 
lustre  round  ita  rival.  Hi.  Albans  ;  not 
even  a  record  of  its  purely  monastic  life 
is  preservcil,  such  as  that  which  (;ive3  a 
local  and  ecclesiastical  interest  to  its 
rival  of  Glastonbury.  One  book  alone 
tho  Abbey  has  given  us,  but  that  one 
book  is  worth  a  thousand  chronicles. 
In  the  wandering,  gossipy  iKiges  of 
Jocelyn  of  Br.ikeland,  the  life  of  the 
twelfth  century,  so  far  as  it  could  pene- 
trate abbey  walls,  still  glows  distinct 
for  us  round  the  figure  of  the  shrewd, 
practical,  kindly,  imperious  Abbot  who 
looks  out,  a  little  tnivestiud  perhaps, 
from  the  jwiges  of  Mr.  Carlyl 


It  is,  1) 


to  a 


ident 


1  tho 


Abbot's  life,  aonK'what  later  than  most 
of  the  events  told  so  vividly  in  "  Piist 
and  I'resont,"  that  we  wish  to  direct  our 
readers'  attention.  A  good  many  eveut- 
fal  years  liad  passed  by  since  Samiiaon 
stood  Abbot-elect  in  the  court  of  Kiug 
Henry ;  it  was  from  the  Clerman  prison 
where  Kichard  was  lying  captive  that  the 
old  Abbot  was  returning,  sad  at  heart,  to 
his  stately  house.  His  way  lay  through 
tho  little  town  that  sloped  quietly  down 
to  the  Abbey  walls,  along  the  narrow 
ittle  street  that  led  to  the  stately  gate- 


tower,  now  grey  with  the  waste  of  ages, 
then  &esh  and  white  from  the  builder's 
hand.  It  may  have  been  in  the  shadow 
of  that  gat«way  that  the  group  of  towna- 
men  atooil  gathered  to  greet  the  return 
of  their  lord,  but  with  other  hueiness  on 
hand  besidea  kindly  greeting.  Thera  is 
a  rustling  of  parchment  as  tho  Alderman 
unfolds  the  town-charters,  recites  tha 
brief  grants  of  Abbota  Anselm  and 
Ording  and  Hugh,  and  begs  from  the 
Lord  Abbot  a  new  confirmation  of  tho 
Ubertiesofthetown.  As Sampaon paused 
a  moment — he  V9B  a  prudent,  deliberate 
man  in  all  his  ways — he  most  hnTB  read 
ill  the  fates  of  till  the  monks  who 
gatliered  round  liini,  in  the  murmurod 
growl  that  monastic  obeilienco  just  kept 
within  hounds,  very  emphatic  counsel  of 
iTifusal,  On  the  other  haaid,  there  was 
the  Alderman  pleading  for  the  old  privi- 
leges of  the  town — for  security  of  justice 
in  their  own  town-mote,  for  freedom  of 
sale  in  their  market,  for  just  provisions 
to  enfiirce  the  recovery  of  debts — the 
simple  efficient  liberty  that  stood  written 
in  the  jiarcliment  with  the  heavy  seals 
—  tho  seals  of  Anaehn  and  Ording 
and  Hugh.  "  Only  the  same  wortia  as 
your  predecessors  used.  Lord  Abbot, 
simply  the  same  words " — and  then 
came  the  silvery  jiuglo  of  tho  sixty 
marks  that  the  townsmen  offered  for 
their  lord's  assent.  A  moment  more  and 
Iho  assent  was  won,  "  given  pleasantly, 
too;"  the  monks  commented  bitterly,  as 
"  murmuring  and  grunting,"  to  use  their 
own  emphatic  phrase,  they  led  Sampson 
to  the  chapter-house.  Hut  murmuringa 
and  gruntings  broke  idly  against  tho 
old  Abbot's  imperious  will.  "  Let  the 
brethren  murmur,"  ho  flashed  out 
when  one  of  his  friends  told  him  there 
was  discontent   in   the  cloister  at   his 
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dealings  with  the  townBmen ;  "  let  them 
'^  blame  me,  and  say  among  themselves 
"  what  they  wilL  I  am  their  father  and 
"  Abbot.  So  long  as  I  live  I  will  not 
"  give  mine  honour  to  another." 

The    words    are     impatient,    wilful 
enough;  but  it  is  the  impatience  of  a 
man  who  frets  at  the  blindness  of  others 
to  what  is  clear  and  evident  to  his  own 
finer  sense.     The  shrewd,  experienced 
eye  of  the  old  Churchman  read  with  a 
perfect  sagacity  the  signs  of  the  times. 
He  had  just  stood  face  to  face  in  his 
German  prison   with    one  who,   mere 
reckless    soldier    as    he    seemed,    had 
read  them    as   clearly,   as    sagaciously 
as  himseK.     When  History  c&ops  her 
drums  and  trumpets,  and  learns  to  tell 
the  story  of  Englishmen,  it  will  find  the 
significance  of  Eichard,  not  in  his  cru- 
sade or  in  his  weary  wars   along  the 
Xorman  border,  but  in  his  lavish  recog- 
nition of  municipal  life.     When,  busy 
with  the  preparations  for  his   Eastern 
journey,   the   King   sold  charter  after 
charter  to  the  burgesses  of  his  towns,  it 
seemed  a  mere  outburst  of  royal  greed, 
a  mere  carrying  out  of  his  own  bitter 
scoff  that  he  would  have  sold  London 
itself  could  he  have  found  a  purchaser. 
But  the  hard  cynical  words  of  the  An- 
gevins  were  the  mere  veils  which  they 
fiung  over  political  conceptions  too  large 
for  the    comprehension  of    their  day. 
Eichard  was  in  fact  only  following  out 
the  policy  which  had  been  timidly  pur- 
sued by  his  father,  which  was  to  find 
its  fullest  realization  under  John.     The 
silent  growth  and  elevation  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  was  the  real  work  of  their 
reigns,  and  in  tlus  work  the  boroughs 
led  the  way.     Unnoticed  and  despised, 
even  by  the  historian  of  to-day,  they 
had  alone  preserved  the  full  tradition  of 
Teutonic   liberty.     The   right   of    self- 
government,  the  right  of  free  speech  in 
free  parliament,  the  right  of  equal  justice 
by  one's  peers, — it  was  these  that  the 
towns  had  brought  safely  across  the  ages 
of  Xorman  rule,  these  that  by  the  mouth 
of  traders  and  shopkeepers  asked  recog- 
nition from   the   Angevin  kings.     No 
liberty  was  claimed  in  the  Great  Charter 
for  the  realm  at  large  which  had  not  in 


borough  after  borough  been  claimed  and 
won  beforehand  by  plain  burgesses  whom 
the  *' mailed  barons'*  who  wrested  it 
from  their  king  would  have  despised. 
That  out  of  the  heap  of  borough-charters 
which  he  flung  back  to  their  prayer  that 
Charter  was  to  be  bom,  Eichard  could 
not  know  ;  but  that  a  statesman  so  keen 
and  far-sighted  as  he  really  was  could 
have  been  driven  by  mere  greed  of  gold, 
or  have  been  utterly  blind  to  the  real 
nature  of  the  forces  to  which  he  gave 
legal  recognition,  is  impossible.  We 
have  no  such  pithy  hints  of  what  was 
passing  in  his  mind  as  we  shall  find 
Abbot  Sampson  dropping  in  the  course 
of  our  story.  But  Eichard  can  hardly 
have  failed  to  note  what  these  hints 
prove  his  mitred  counsellor  to  have 
noted  well — the  silent  revolution  which 
was  passing  over  the  land,  and  which  in 
a  century  and  a  half  had  raised  serfs 
like  those  of  St.  Edmundsbury  into 
freeholders  of  a  town. 

It  is  only  in  such  lowly  records  as 
those  which  we  are  about  to  give  that 
we  can  follow  the  progress  of  that  revo- 
lution. But,  simple  as  the  tale  is,  there 
is  hardly  better  historic  training  for  a 
man  than  to  set  him  frankly  in  the  streets 
of  a  quiet  little  town  like  St.  Edmunds- 
bury,  and  bid  him  work  out  the  his- 
tory of  the  men  who  lived  and  died 
there.  In  the  quiet,  quaintly-named 
streets,  in  the  town-mead  and  the 
market-place,  in  the  lord's  mill  beside 
the  stream,  in  the  ruffed  and  furred 
brasses  of  its  burghers  in  the  church, 
lies  the  real  life  of  England  and  English- 
men, the  life  of  their  home  and  their 
trade,  their  ceaseless,  sober  struggle 
with  oppression,  their  steady,  imwearied 
battle  for  self-government.  It  is  just 
in  the  pettiness  of  its  details,  in  the 
commonplace  incidents,  in  the  want  of 
marked  features  and  striking  events, 
that  the  real  lesson  of  the  whole  story 
lies.  For  two  centuries  this  little  town 
of  St.  Edmundsbury  was  winning  liberty 
for  itself,  and  yet  we  hardly  note,  as  we 
pass  from  one  little  step  to  another 
little  step,  how  surely  that  liberty  was 
being  won.  It  is  hard,  indeed,  merely 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  steps.     The 
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monks  Eire  too  busy  with  I'oyal  endow- 
mcTitfl  iiiid  ji;ipal  grants  of  mitre  and 
ring,  tixi  full  jjf  tliuir  atrugglea  with 
armgatit.  hifiliojisiitid  tutToai'liing  barons, 
to  tdl  Ui  hoiv  tlif  liiii'  111'  tiny  hovels 
crqit  higlier  uud  ]ii^)i(.-r  fn.-m  the  Abbey 
gatu  u]i  tlia  \¥cst*ily  ^uulii  slope.  It  is 
only  by  j-linipsia  llwi  \n:  caluh  sight 
ol'  ikt  lifst  Steps  tuwarda  civic  life,  of 
niai'kut  and  luai'ket-toll,  of  flax-growing 
and  women  witJi  distalTs  til  their  door, 
of  ftdlurs  at  wort  alofli;  the  Abbey- 
stream,  of  galekeeiiers  fiu'  the  rude 
walls,  of  towu-meetinfjs  summoned  in 
old  ToutDiiic  fashiun  1,>  Lhst  of  horn. 
V  ■>■ ;.  ■■!  i  III  l.'siijqueror 


pluugli-l.i 


i:i.;a  ■ 


L  the 


'  tha 


Vllh     li.ilki, 

I  I'ulfl.  Xo  doubt  the  );ieat  Abbey. 
churdi  of  stunL'lhat  ALhut  Baldwin  was 
raising  amidst  all  the  storm  of  the  Con- 
quest, dreiT  ita  laflftsmen  and  masona  to 
mingle  with  the  ploughers  and  reapera  ot 
the  broad  domain.  The  troulilfs  of  the 
time,  too,  did  tlieir  part  here  aa  eUe- 
where  ;  tho  eurf,  the  fugitive  from  jus- 
tice or  his  lord,  the  trader,  the  Jew, 
would  naturally  seek  shelter  under  the 
strong  hand  of  iSt.  Kdmund.  On  the 
whole,  the  great  bouse  looked  kindly  on 
a  Settlement  which  raised  the  value  of 
their  land  and  brought  fresh  pence  to 
the  cellarer.  Xot  a  settler  tJiat  held  his 
acre  for  a  year  and  a  day  but  paid  his 
pence  to  the  treasury,  and  owued  the 
abbot  for  his  lord.  Kiit  a  serf  but  waa 
bound  to  ptougU  a  i-ood  of  the  Abbot's 
land,  to  reap  in  the  Abbot's  harvest- 
field,  to  fold  his  sheep  ia  the  Abbey 
folds,  to  help  bring  the  annual  catch  of 
eels  from  the  Abbey-waters.  Within 
the  four  crosses  that  bounded  the  Abbot's 
domain,  laml  and  water  were  his  ;  the 
cattle  of  tlio  townsmen  paid  ftjr  their 
pasture  on  the  common ;  if  tho  fullers 
refused  the  loan  of  their  cloth,  tho 
cellarer  would  withhold  the  use  of  the 
stream,  and  seize  their  looms  wherever 
he  found  them.  Landlord's  rights 
passed  easily  as  ever  into  landlord's 
wrongs.  No  toll,  for  instance,  might 
be  levied   on  a   purchaser  of  produce 


from  the  Abbey  farma,  and  the  house 
tliove  better  bargains  than  its  country 
rivals.  Firet-purchase  waa  a  privilege 
even  more  vexatious,  and  we  can  catch 
the  low  growl  of  the  customers  as  they 
waited  with  folded  hands  before  shop 
and  stall  till  the  buyers  of  the  Lord 
Abbot  bad  had  their  pick  of  the  market. 
But  there  waa  little  chance  of  redress, 
for  if  they  growled  in  the  townmole, 
there  were  the  Abtxjfs  oIKcew,  before 
whom  the  meeting  muat  be  hold;  and  if 
they  growled  to  their  Alderman,  he  wna 
the  Abbot's  nominee,  and  received  the 
symbol  of  office,  the  mot-hom,  the 
town-horn,  at  his  hands. 

By  what  process  these  serfs  of  a  rural 
hamlet  had  grown  into  the  busy  buK- 
gesses  whom  we  saw  rustling  their 
parchments  and  chinking  their  silver 
marks  in  the  eara  of  Abbot  Sampson,  it 
is  bard  to  say.  Like  all  the  greater 
revolutiona  of  society,  this  advaaoe  ma 
a  silent  one.  The  more  galling  and 
oppreasive  instances  of  serfdom  aeem  to 
have  slipped  unconsciously  away.  Some, 
like  the  eel-fishery,  were  couiniuted  for 
an  easy  rent ;  ollicrs,  like  the  slavery  of 
the  fullers  and  the  toll  of  tlax,  einiply 
disappeared,  2Jo  one  could  tell  when 
the  retainers  of  the  Abbey  came  to  loae 
their  exemption  from  local  taxation,  and 
to  pay  the  town  penny  to  the  Alderman 
like  the  rest  of  the  burgesses.  "  In  some 
way,  I  don't  know  how," — as  Jocelyn 
grumbles  about  just  such  an  unnoted 
change,  —  by  usage,  by  omission,  by 
downright  foi^'etfuliiess,  here  by  a  little 
struggle,  there  by  a  little  present  to  a 
needy  Abbi>t,  the  town  woti  freedom. 
But  progress  was  not  always  unconscious, 
and  one  uicideut  in  the  history  of 
8t.  Edmundsbury,  remarkable  if  only 
regarded  as  marking  the  advance  of  law, 
is  yet  more  remarkable  as  indicating 
the  part  which  a  new  moral  sense  of 
human  right  to  equal  justice  was  to  play 
in  the  general  advance  of  the  realm. 
Tlie  borough,  as  we  have  seen,  had  pre- 
served the  old  national  right  of  meeting 
in  full  assembly  of  the  townsmen  for 
government  and  law.  In  the  presence 
of  the  burgesses  justice  was  adminis- 
tered in   the  old  English  fashion,  and 
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the  accused  acquitted  or  condemned  by 
the  oath  of  his  neighbours,  the  ''  com- 
puigators,"  out  of  whom  our  jury  was  to 
grow.     Eough  and  inadequate  as  such  a 
process  seems  to  us,  it  insured,  at  any 
rate,  substantial  justice ;    the  meanest 
burgher  had  his  trial  by  his  peers  as 
thoroughly  as  the  belted  earl.     Without 
the  borough  bounds,  however,  the  sys- 
tem  of    the    Norman    judicature   pre- 
vailed.    The  rural  tenants  who  did  suit 
and  service  at  the  cellarer's  court  were 
subject  to  the  "judicial  duel"  which  the 
Conqueror    had    introduced.      In   the 
twelfth  century,   however,   the   strong 
tendency  to  national  unity  told  heavily 
against  judicial  inequality,  and  the  bar- 
barous injustice  of  the  foreign  system 
became  too  apparent  even  for  the  baron- 
age or  the  Church  to  uphold  it.  "Kebel's 
case,"  as  a  lawyer  woidd  term  it,  brought 
the  matter  to  an  issue  at  St.  Edmunds- 
bury.      In   the   opinion  of  his  neigh- 
bours, Kebel  seems  to  have  been  guiltless 
of  the  robbery  with  which  he  had  been 
charged  ;  but  he  was  "  of  the  cellarer's 
foe,"  and  subject  to  the  feudal  jurisdic- 
tion of  his  court.    The  duel  went  against 
him,  and  he  was  hung  just  without  the 
gates.     The   taunts  of   the  townsmen 
woke  the  farmers  to  a  sense  of  their 
wrong.     "Had  Kebel  been   a  dweller 
"  within  the  borough,"   said  the  bur- 
gesses, "  he  would  have  got  his  acquittal 
"  from  the  oaths  of  his  neighbours,  as 
"  our  liberty  is."     The  scandal  at  last 
moved  the  convent  itself  to  action.    The 
monks  were  divided  in  opinion,  but  the 
"saner    part"   determined    that    their 
tenants  "  should  enjoy  equal  liberty " 
with    the    townsmen.      The    cellarer's 
court  was  abolished ;  the  franchise  of 
the  town  was  extended  to  the  rural  pos- 
sessions  of   the   Abbey ;    the   farmers 
"  came  to  the  toll-house,  and  were  written 
"  in  the  Alderman's  roll,  and  paid  the 
"  town-penny." 

A  moral  revolution  like  this  is  notable 
at  any  time,  but  a  change  wrought 
avowedly  "  that  all  might  enjoy  equal 
liberty "  is  especially  notable  in  the 
twelfth  century.  Cases  like  Kebel's 
were  everywhere  sounding  the  knell  of 
feudal  privilege  and  of  national  division, 


long  before  freedom  fronted  John  by 
the  sedges  of  Eunnymede.     Slowly  and 
fitfully  through  the  reign  of  his  f&ther 
the  new  England  which  had  grown  out 
of  conquered  and  conquerors  woke  to 
self-consciousness.    It  was  this  awaken- 
ing that  Sampson  saw  and  noted  with 
his  clear,  shrewd  eyes.     To  him,   we 
can  hardly   doubt,   the  revolt  of  the 
town- wives,  for  instance,  was  more  than 
a  mere  scream  of  angiy  women.     The 
"rep-silver,"  the  commutation  for  that  old 
service  of  reaping  in  the  Abbot's  fields, 
had  ceased  to  be  exacted  from  the  richer 
burgesses,  and  the  poorer  sort  refused  to 
pay.     Then  the   cellarer's  men  came, 
seizing  gate  and  stool  by  way  of  distress, 
till  the  women  turning  out,  distaff  in 
hand,  put  them  ignominiously  to  flight. 
Sampson  had  his  own  thoughts  about 
the  matter,  saw  perhaps  that  the  days  of 
inequality  were  over,  that  in  the  England 
that  was  coming  there  would  be  one  law 
for  rich  and  poor.     At  any  rate,  he 
quietly  compromised  the  question  for 
twenty  shillings  per  annum.     The  con- 
vent was  indignant.     "Abbot  Ording, 
who  lies  there,"  murmured  an  angry 
monk,  as  he  pointed  to  the  tomb  in  the 
choir,  "would  not  have  done  this  for 
five  hundred  marks  of  silver."      That 
their  Abbot  should  capitulate  to  a  mob 
of  infuriated  town-wives  was  too  much 
for  the  patience  of  the  brotherhood.   All 
at  once  they  opened  their  eyes  to  the 
facts    which  had  been  going   on  un- 
observed for  so  many  long  years.   There 
was  their  own  town  growing,  burgesses 
encroaching  on  the  mai'ket  space,  settlers 
squatting  on  their  own  acre  with  no 
leave  asked,  aldermen  who  were  once 
only   the   Abbey    servants    taking  on 
themselves  to  give  permission  for  this 
and     that,    tradesmen     thriving     and 
markets    increasing,    and    the    Abbey 
never    one    penny   the    richer    for    it 
all.      It  was   quite   time  that   Abbot 
Sampson  should  be  roused  to  do  his 
duty,  and  to  do  it  in  very  sharp  fashion 
indeed.     However,  we  will  let  one  of 
the  monks  tell  his  own  tale  in  his  own 
gossiping  way  : — 

"  In  the  tenth  year  of  Abbot  Samp- 
"  son's   abbacy,  we   monks,   after   full 
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"  tleliliemtion  in  uliiiptcr,  laid  oiir 
"  formul  ]iliiiiit  TiL'Eoro  tjii:  Abbot  in  luH 
"wiiirl.  Wr  .-inid  tliat  Ihi:  rents  and 
"riVi:mies  of  all  Uiq  giwd  toiraa  and 
'■  IjonJiigUs  in  England  ivero  steadily 
"  groiviiig  and  inoreasin^  to  the  enrich- 
"  ineiit  of  their  lords  in  evtry  case,  sava 
"  in  thiit  of  our  owu  t.)wii  of  Wt.  Edmund. 
"The  ciiatorniirj  rent  of  40/.  whicli  it 
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_  ?arly  vent  of  trie  town,  and  remoT- 
"  able  at  hia  jikiisure," 

Never,  .Jucelyu  evidently  tliiaks,  was 
a  piaiuk-'r;  but  iiiln  the  justice  or 

ju  t        of    it  the    liur-isses  refused 
aturd  1     tg   entur.      When  they   were 

n     on  dto  make  answer,  thi:y  pleailcil 

K  s  Justice,  and  no  answer  would 
tl  y  ke  concerning  tenements  which 
"  they  and  their  fathers  had  held  in 
"  peace  for  a  year  and  a  day."  .Such 
answer  would,  in  fact,  they  added,  be 
uttvrly  contrary  to  the  freedom  of  the 
town.  No  plea  could  have  been  legally 
more  complete,  as  none  could  have  been 
more  provoking.  The  monks  turned  in 
a  rago  upon  the  Abbot,  and  simply 
requested  him  to  eject  their  op])onenta. 
Then  they  retired  angrily  into  the 
cliapter-houae,  and  waited  in  a  sort  of 
white  heat  to  hear  what  the  Abhot 
would  do.  This  is  what  Sampson  did. 
Ho  <|uiutly  bade  the  townsmen  wait ; 
then  ho  "came  into  chapter  just  like 
"  one  of  ourselves,  and  told  us  privily 
"  that  he  would  ri^^ht  us  as  far  as  be 
"  could,  but  tliat  if  he  were  to  act  it 
"  must  be  by  process  of  law.  Ue  tlie 
"  case  right  or  wrong,  he  did  not  dare 
"  eject  without  trial  his  free  men  from 
"  land  and  property  which  they  had  held 
"  year  aft«r  year  ;  in  fact,  if  he  did  so, 
'  he  would  at  once  fall  into  the  King's 


"  justice.  At  this  moment  in  came  the 
"townsfolk  into  the  chopter-houae,  and 
"  oifered  to  compromLae  the  matter  for 
"  an  annual  quit  rent  of  a  hundiwl 
"  shillings.  This  offer  we  refused.  Wo 
"  preferred  a  simple  adjournment  of  our 
"  claim,  in  the  hope  that  in  some  other 
"  Abbot's  time  we  might  got  all  back 
"again." 

In  fact,  notwithstanding  his  majiy 
very  admirable  qualities,  this  present 
Abbot  was  on  these  mimidpal  points 
simply  incorrigible.  Was  it  quite  by 
an  oversight,  for  instance,  that  in  Samp- 
son's old  age,  "in  some  way,  I  dont 
"  quits  know  how,  the  new  ^dennan  of 
"  the  town  got  chosen  in  other  places 
"  than  in  ebapter,  and  without  learo  of 
"  the  house," — in  simple  town-motes, 
that  ia,  and  by  sheer  downright  delega- 
tion of  [jower  on  the  part  of  hia  fellow- 
burgesses  1  At  any  rate,  it  was  by  no 
oversight  that  Sampson  granted  his 
charter  when  "  we  monks  were  murmur- 
ing and  grumbling"  in  his  very  ear  I 
Arid  yet  was  the  Abbot  foolish  in  liis 
generation  I  This  charter  of  his  ranks 
lineally  among  the  ancestors  of  that 
Great  Charter  wliicU  bis  successor  was 
first  to  unroll  on  the  ultar-sti'ps  of  the 
choir(we  can  still  measure  off  the  site  in 
the  roTigh  field  by  the  great  piers  of  the 
tower  arch  that  remain)  before  the  baron- 
age of  the  realm.  At  any  rate,  half  a 
century  after  tliat  scene  in  chapter,  the 
new  England  that  Sampson  had  foreseen 
came  surging  stot-mily  enough  against 
the  Abbey  gates.  Hiots,  lawsuits,  royal 
commissions,  mark  the  troubled  relations 
of  Town  and  Abbey  under  the  first  two 
Edwards.  Under  the  third  came  the 
fierce  conflict  of  1327. 

On  the  25th  of  January  in  that  year 
the  townsmen,  headed  by  Richard  Dray- 
ton, hurst  into  the  Abbey.  Its  servants 
wore  beaten  off,  the  monks  driven  into 
choir,  and  dragged  thenco  with  their 
Prior  (for  the  Abbot  was  aw.iy  in  Lon- 
don) to  the  town  jirison.  The  Abbey 
itself  was  sacked ;  chalices,  missals, 
cliasublcs,  tunicles,  alUir  frontals,  the 
books  of  the  library,  the  very  vats  and 
dishes  of  the  kitchen,  all  disappeared. 
Chattels     valued     at    10,000/.,     500^. 
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worth  of  coin,  3,000  "  florins,"— this 
was  the  Abhey's  estimate  of  its  loss. 
But  neither  florins  nor  chasubles  were 
what  their  assailants  really  aimed  at. 
Their  next  step  shows  what  were  the 
grievances  which  had  driven  the  bur- 
gesses to  this  fierce  outbreak  of  revolt. 
They  were  as  much  personal  as  muni- 
cipal    The  gates  of  the  town  indeed 
were  still  in  the  Abbot's  hands.     He 
had  succeeded  in  enforcing  his  claim  to 
the   wardship  of  orphans  bom  within 
his  domain.     From  claims  such  as  these 
the  town  could  never  feel  itself  safe  so 
long  as  mysterious  charters  from  Pope 
and  King,  interpreted  yet  more  myste- 
riously by  the  wit  of  the  new  lawyer 
class,  were  stored  in  the  Abbey  archives. 
But  the  archives  contained  other  and  yet 
more  formidable  documents.     The  reli- 
gious houses,  untroubled  by  the  waste 
of  war,  had  profited   more   than   any 
landowners  by  the  general  increase  of 
wealth.      They  had  become  great  pro- 
prietors, money-lenders  to  their  tenants, 
extortionate  as  the  Jew  whom  they  had 
banished  from  the  land.     There  were 
few  townsmen  of  St.  Edmund  who  had 
not  some  bond  laid  up  in  the  Abbey 
registry.     Nicholas  Fowke  and  a  band 
of  debtors  had  a  covenant  lying  there 
for  the  payment  of  500  marks  and  fifty 
casks  of  wine.     Philip  Clopton's  mark 
bound  him  to  discharge  a  debt  of  221,; 
a  whole  company  of  the  wealthier  bur- 
gesses were  joint  debtors  in  a  bond  for 
no  less  a  sum  than  10,000^.     The  new 
spirit  of  commercial  enterprise,  joined 
with  the  troubles  of  the  time,  seems  to 
have  thrown  the  whole  community  into 
the  Abbot's  hands.     It  was  from  the 
troubles   of   the  time   that  they  now 
looked  for  escape ;  and  the  general  dis- 
turbance which  accompanied  the  depo- 
sition  of  Edward   II.    seems  to  have 
quickened   their  longing    into    action. 
Their  revolt  soon  disclosed  its  practical 
aims.     From  their  prison  in  the  town, 
the  trembling  Prior  and  his  monks  were 
brought  back  to   their    own    chapter- 
house.    The  spoil  of  their  registry — the 
papal  bulls  and  the  royal  charters,  the 
deeds  and  bonds  and  mortgages  of  the 
townsmen  —  were    laid    before    them. 


Amidst  the  wild  threats  of  the  mob, 
they  were  forced  to  execute  a  grant  of 
perfect  freedom  and  of  a  guild  to  the 
town,  and  a  full  release  to  their  debtors. 
Then  they  were  left  masters  of  the  mined 
house. 

All  control  over  the  town  was  now 
gone.     Through  spring  and  summer  no 
rent  or  fine  was  paid.     The  bailifis  and 
other  officers  of  the  Abbey  did  not  dare 
to  show  their  faces  in  the  streets.  Then 
news    came  that  the   Abbot  was    in 
London,  appealing  for  aid  to  King  and 
Court,  and  the  whole  county  was  at 
once    on  fire.     A  crowd    of   rustics, 
maddened   at  the  thought  of  revived 
claims  of  serfage,  of  interminable^uits 
of  law  which  had  become  a  tyranny, 
poured  into   the  streets  of  the   town. 
From  thirty-two  of  the  neighbouring 
villages  the    priests  marched    at    the 
head  of  their  flocks  to  this  new  crusada 
Twenty  thousand  in  number,   so  men 
guessed,  the  wild  mass  of  men,  women, 
and  children  rushed  again  on  the  Abbey. 
For  four  November  days  the  work  of 
destruction  went  on  unhindered,  whilst 
gate,    stables,    granaries,    kitchen,    in- 
firmary, hostelry,  went  up   in   flames. 
Then  the  great  multitude  swept  away 
to  the  granges  and  bams  of  the  Abbey 
farms.      The  monks  had  become  vast 
agricultural  proprietors ;   1,000  horses, 
120  oxen,  200  cows,  300  bullocks,  300 
hogs,  10,000  sheep  were  driven  off"  for 
spoil.     As  a  last  outrage,  the  granges 
and  bams  were  burnt  to  the  ground ; 
60,000^.,  the  justiciaries  afterwards  de- 
cided, would  hardly  cover  the  loss. 

Weak  as  was  the  government  of 
Mortimer  and  Isabella,  there  never  was 
a  time  in  EngUsh  history  when  Govern- 
ment stood  with  folded  hands  before  a 
scene  such  as  this.  The  appeal  of  the 
Abbot  was  no  longer  neglected ;  a  royal 
force  at  once  quelled  the  riot  and  ex- 
acted vengeance  for  this  breach  of  the 
King's  peace.  Thirty  carts  fall  of  pri- 
soners were  despatched  to  Norwich ; 
twenty-four  of  the  chief  townsmen, 
thirty-two  of  the  village  priests,  were  con- 
victed as  aiders  and  abettors.  Twenty 
were  at  once  summarily  hung.  But 
with  this  first  vigorous  eflbrt  at  reprea- 
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sion  the  dimneir  seemed  a^ain  to  roll 
away.  Nearly  SIM  jn^rson?  remained, 
indooii,  iiiidkir  soiiteiice  of  outlawry,  and 
for  tivu  wwLTy  V-'iir^  tlirir  a\na  dragged 
on  iu  tliQ  Kitj;^'--.  |,.:nl]■i^i.  At  last 
mattuTB  L'udod  m  a  lauL'^rf,  ludicrous 
outra^^.  Out  of  [latieniv:  aud  irritated 
by  repBJited  breachta  uf  prL-jmiao  on  the 
Abbot's  pnjt,  tho  outlawed  biirgesaea 
Bei/cd  liim  ru  he  lay  in  Ins  manor  of 
Cbcviiiytiiu,  robbed,  bound,  and  shaved 
him,  iiud  carried  him.  olT  tu  London. 
There  he  was  hurried  from  street  to 
street,  lest  his  hiding-place  ahould  be 
detected,  till  opportunity  i.itt'ored  for  his 
transit  through  Kent  and  his  shipping 
off  to  Brabant.  The  Archbiahop  of 
Canterbury,  the  Pupe  himself,  levelled 
their  escommiuiica lions  agaiust  theper- 
petratora  of  thi.5  daring  nutrage  in  Tain. 
Tlie  prison  of  tbeii  victim  was  at  laat 
discovered;  he  was  released  and  brought 
home.  Dut  the  lesson  seems  to  have 
done  good.  The  year  1332  saw  the 
great  concordat  arranged  between  the 
Abbey  and  Town.  Tho  damages  assessed 
by  the  royal  justiciaries,  a  sum  enurmoua 
DOW  but  incredible  then,  were  remitted, 
tbe  outlawry  AVas  reversed,  the  pri- 
soners were  released.  On  tho  other 
hand,  the  deeds  were  again  replaced  in 
the  archives  of  the  Abbey,  and  the 
charters  which  had  been  extorted  from 
the  trembling  monks  were  formally 
cancelled.  In  other  words,  tbe  old 
prijcess  ai  legal  oppression  was  left  to  go 
on.  The  spirit  of  the  townsmen  was, 
as  we  shall  see,  crushed  by  the  failure 
of  their  outbreak  of  despair.  It  was 
fiTDni  a  new  (quarter  that  help  was  for  a 
moment  to  come.  No  subject  is  more 
ditticult  to  treat,  as  nothing  is  more 
dilficult  to  explain,  than  the  communal 
revolt  wliii^h  Khook  the  thraiie  of 
Richard  11.,  and  tho  grievances  wliich 
prompted  it.  But  one  tiling  ia  clear  ; 
it  was  a  revolt  against  oppression,  whicli 
veiled  itself  under  the  form  of  hw  llie 
rural  tenants  fo  I  tl  m  1 
mesh  of  legal  c!a  —  Id 
vived,  old  dues  e  f  re  d       11  t 

in  tho  King's   co    t      g      I    t,    tl    n 
agiiin   to  serfage.     (  pp 
longer   the  rough  bl  f  th  {,h 


baron ;  it  was  the  delicate,  rathlesft 
tyranny  of  the  lawyer-clerk.  Prior  John  ^ 
of  Cambridge,  who,  in  the  vacancy  of  tha  ' 
Abbot,  was  now  in  charge  of  tha  house, 
was  a  man  skilled  in  all  tho  arts  of  liifl 
day.  In  sweetness  of  voice,  in  know- 
ledge of  sacred  song,  his  eulogists  pro- 
nounce him  the  superior  of  Orpheus,  of 
Nero,  of  one  yet  more  illustrious  and, 
save  in  the  Bury  cloisters,  more  obscure,  ■ 
the  Breton  Bolgabred.  His  skill  in  law 
was  even  more  famous  than  his  skill  i& 
music.  He  was  a  man  "industrious, 
subtle ; "  aud  subtlety  and  industry 
found  their  scope  in  suit  after  suit  wiL^ 
the  fermers  and  burgesses  around. 
"  Faithfully  he  strove,"  says  his  mo- 
nastic eulogist,  "with  the  villeina  at 
Bury  for  the  rights  of  his  housa"  The 
townsmen  he  owned  as  his  foes,  hie 
"  adversaries  ;  "  but  it  was  the  rustics 
who  were  especially  to  show  how  memo- 
rable a  hate  he  had  won.  It  was  a 
perilous  time  in  which  to  win  men's 
hate.  We  have  seen  the  private  suffer- 
in-  of  tlir  day,  but  nationally  too  Eng- 
land was  racked  with  despair  and  t& 
sense  of  wrong;  with  the  collapse  of  the 
French  war,  with  the  ruinous  taxation, 
with  the  frightful  pestilence  that  had 
swept  away  half  the  jiopulation;  with 
tbe  iniquitous  labour-laws  that,  in  tha 
face  of  such  a  reduction,  kept  down  the 
rate  of  wages  in  the  interest  of  the  land- 
lords ;  with  the  frightful  law  of  settle- 
ment that,  to  enforce  this  wrong,  re- 
duced at  a  stroke  the  free  labourer  again 
to  a  serfage  from  which  he  has  yet  fully 
to  emerge.  That  terrible  revolution  of 
social  sentiment  had  begun  which  was 
to  turn  law  into  the  instrument  of  the 
basest  interests  of  a  class,  which  was 
with  the  statute  of  labourers  and  the 
successive  labour-regulations  that  fol- 
lowed to  create  pauperism,  and  M-ith 
pauperism  to  create  that  hatred  of 
class  to  class  which  hangs  like  a  sick 
dream  over  us  to-day  The  earliest, 
tl  t  a    f  1  n  tan       f  ucli  a  liatred 
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armed  men  rose,  as  it  were,  oat  of  the 
earth.  Kent  gathered  round  Wat  Tyler ; 
in  Norfolk,  in  Suffolk,  fifty  thousand 
peasants  hoisted  the  standard  of  Jack 
Straw.  It  was  no  longer  a  local  rising 
or  a  local  grievance,  no  longer  the  old 
English  revolution,  headed  by  the 
baron  and  the  priest.  Priest  and  baron 
were  swept  away  to  their  child-king 
before  this  sudden  storm  of  national 
hate.  The  howl  of  the  great  multitude 
broke  roughly  in  on  the  delicate 
chanting  of  Prior  John.  He  turned 
to  fly,  but  his  own  serfs  betrayed  him, 
judged  him  in  rude  mockery  of  the  law 
that  had  wronged  them,  condemned 
him,  killed  him.^  Five  days  the  corpse 
lay  half-stripped  in  the  open  field,  none 
daring  to  bury  it — so  ran  the  sentence 
of  his  murderers — while  the  mob  poured 
unresisted  into  Bury.  The  scene  was 
liker  some  wild  orgie  of  the  French 
Revolution  than  any  after-scenes  in 
England.  Bearing  the  Prior's  head  be- 
fore them  on  a  lance  through  the  streets, 
the  frenzied  throng  reached  at  last  the 
gallows  where  the  head  of  Cavendish, 
the  chief  justice,  stood  already  impaled, 
and  pressing  the  cold  lips  together,  in 
fierce  mockery  of  the  old  friendship 
between  the  two,  set  them  side  by  side. 
Another  head  soon  joined  them.  The 
Abbey  gates  had  been  burst  open,  the 
cloister  was/ull  of  the  dense,  maddened 
crowd,  howling  for  a  new  victim,  John 
Lackenheath.  Warden  of  the  barony  as 
he  was,  few  knew  him  as  he  stood  among 
the  group  of  trembling  monks  j  there 
was  still  amidst  this  outburst  of  frenzy 
the  dread  of  a  coming  revenge,  and  the 
rustic  who  had  denounced  him  had 
stolen  back  silent  into  the  crowd.  But 
if  Lackenheath  resembled  the  French 
nobles  in  the  hatred  he  had  roused,  he 
resembled  them  also  in  the  cool  con- 
temptuous   courage  with   which    they 

1  To  one  who  knowi  what  frightful  cruelty 
and  oppression  may  lie  in  simple  legal 
phrasea,  the  indignant  sentence  in  which 
Walsingham  tells  his  death  is  the  truest 
comment  on  the  scene :  "  Non  tarn  villa- 
norum  pr^dictae  yillae  de  Bury,  suonim  ad- 
versariorum,  sed  propriorum  servorum  ot  na- 
tiyorum  arbitrio  limul  %X  judicio  addictus 
morti." 


fronted  death.  ^^I  am  the  man  you 
seek,''  he  said,  stepping  forward;  and 
in  a  moment,  with  a  mighty  roar  of 
"  Devil's  son !  monk  !  traitor  ! "  he 
was  swept  to  the  gallows,  and  his  head 
hacked  from  his  shoulders.  Then  the 
crowd  rolled  back  again  to  the  Abbey- 
gate,  and  summoned  the  monks  before 
them.  They  told  them  that  now  for  a 
long  time  they  had  oppressed  their 
fellows,  the  burgesses  of  Bury ;  where- 
fore they  willed  that  in  the  sight  of  the 
Commons  they  should  forthwith  sur- 
render their  bonds  and  their  charters. 
The  monks  brought  the  parchments  to  the 
market-place ;  many  which  might  have 
served  the  purposes  of  the  townsmen 
they  swore  they  could  not  find.  The 
Commons  disbelieved  them,  and  bade 
the  burgesses  inspect  the  documents. 
But  the  iron  had  entered  too  deeply 
into  these  men's  souls.  Not  even  in 
their  hour  of  triumph  could  they  shake 
off  their  awe  of  the  trembling  black- 
robed  masters  who  stood  before  them. 
A  compromise  was  patched  up.  The 
charters  should  be  surrendered  till  the 
popular  claimant  of  the  abbacy  should 
confirm  them.  Then,  unable  to  do  more, 
the  great  crowd  swept  away. 

Common  history  tells  the  upshot  of 
the  revolt;  the  despair,  when  in  the 
presence  of  the  boy-king  Eichard  Wat 
Tyler  was  struck  down  by  a  foul 
treason ;  the  ruin,  when  the  young 
martial  Bishop  of  Norwich  came  tram- 
pling in  upon  the  panic-stricken  multi- 
tude at  Barton.  Nationally  the  move- 
ment had  wrought  good ;  the  law  was 
modified  in  practice,  the  tendency  to 
reduce  a  whole  class  to  serfage  was 
effectually  checked.  To  Bury  it  brought 
little  but  harm.  A  hundred  years  after, 
the  town  again  sought  freedom  in  the 
law-courts,  and  again  sought  it  in  vain. 
The  Abbey-charters  told  fatally  against 
mere  oral  customs.  The  royal  council 
of  Edward  IV.  decided  that  "  the  Abbot 
is  lord  of  the  whole  town  of  Bury,  the 
sole  head  and  captain  within  the  town." 
All  municipal  appointments  were  at  his 
pleasure,  all  justice  in  his  hands.  The 
townsmen  had  no  communal  union,  no 
corporate  existence.     Their  leaders  paid 
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long  serfdom  of  the  town,  and  the  AfCpe- 
leBB  inassee  of  niLble  that  alone  recall 
the  grn  eftal  cloiet«r  and  the  long- 
drown  aisle  may  find  their  explanation 
in  the  etoiy  of  the  town's  struggles. 
But  the  etoiy  has  a  pli«santer  ending. 
The  charter  of  James — for  tJie  town 
had  pasaed  into  the  Xtn^'d  hands  as  the 
Abbots  successor — gave  all  that  it  had 
ev  r  ontonded  for,  and  crowned  the 
g  ft  by  the  creation  of  a  major.  Modem 
ref  rm  has  !ong  aince  ewept  away  the 
mnn  fal  oligarcliy,  which  owed  its 
origin  t«  the  Tudor  king.  But  the 
essence  f  his  work  romains;  and  in  the 
mayor  with  liia  fourfold  gloiy  of  mace* 
borne  bef  ire  him,  Bury  aees  the  atrange 
close  of  the  battle  it  waged  tlirongh  so 
inanj  centuries  for  simple  eelf-gorem- 
luent 


UrON  a  day,  no  matter,  here  or  there, 

Sweet  Philomel  was  singing,  and  the  air 

Was  lieayy  with  the  breath  of  roses  everywhere. 

I  sat  and  sang,  as  bees  wUl  hum  in  June 

For  liuniniing's  Bate — va^e  preludes  to  no  tune, 

Sengs  without  words,  that  yet  come  to  an  end  too  soon. 

Unknowing  care  or  joy,  or  love  or  ])ain — 
Pain  that  is  blessing,  or  love  that  is  vain; 
And  asking  but  to  rest,  and  hear  the  bird  again. 

Behind  the  cojwe  the  sun  had  died  in  fire. 

When  the  hist  wail  came — faint,  but  swelling  higher — 

As  of  a  soul  o'ercoine  wilh  j'assionatc  desire. 

St)  listening,  aloud,  all  heedlessly, 

I  said,  "  0  bird,  teach  half  thy  pain  to  me ; 

Thou  shouldst  not  bear  alone  so  great  a  miseiy-" 

And  when  1  turned,  my  prelude  had  an  air. 

My  6<ing  found  wurd.'',  my  careless  heart  found  care ; 

And,  ah  !  it  was  too  late  to  pray  another  prayer. 

Alice  Horton, 
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ESTELLE  RUSSELL. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

There  was  a  letter  from  Madame  awaiting 
their  arrival  at  the  chateau  of  Beaucens. 
Es telle  had  written  to  her  before  leaving 
the  De  Luzarches,  giving  her  a  dutiful 
account  of  all  that  had  been  done  and 
said  (except  the  Paris  question),  and  not 
omitting  the  dinner  itself  and  the  ladies' 
toilettes.     By  such  simple  artifice  she 
had  hoped  to  win  an  answer  to  her  in- 
quiries— and   they   were   not   a  few — 
about  her  boy.     Madame's  answers  on 
that  head  were  succinct.     Little  Henri, 
as  she  chose  to  call  him,  was  perfectly 
well  and  happy,  and  had  only  cried  for 
his  mainnia  the  lirst  night.     Hortense 
was  anxious  to  establish  the  eldest  of 
her  sisters,  now  in  the  convent.     The 
younger,  the  Mother  Superior  believed  to 
possess  a  decided  vocation — not  so  the 
elder.     It  would  be  an  act  of  kindness 
if  Estelle  were  to  mention  the  fact  at  a 
fitting  opportunity.     Lastly,  she  hoped 
her  daugliter-in-law  would  try  the  waters 
of  Cauterets,  since   she   was   so   near. 
There  was  no  reason  at  all  for  hurrying 
back  to  Montaigu,  aud  the  hot  springs 
were  known  to  be  most  salutary. 

Raymond  caught  at  the  idea,  as 
Madame  had  probably  intended  he 
should.  Nothing  could  be  easier,  he 
said.  Her  friend  Muthilde  would  be 
able  to  drive  up  from  Beaucens  to  see 
her ;  nay,  she  could  have  Hortense  up 
to  stay  with  her  if  she  wished,  while  he 
was  away  in  search  of  the  izard  and 
bouquetin  on  the  Vignemale.  It  would 
be  well,  at  all  events,  to  consult  some 
physician  of  repute  for  that  nervousness 
wliich  Grandmamma  had  remarked  and 
was  anxious  about. 

"  I  am  not  nervous,"  she  said,  with  a 
gesture  of  impatience  and  a  hot  ilush 
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that  belied  her  words  for  the  moment. 
Madame  knew  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
showing  her  letters  to  her  husband,  and 
had  written  thus  purposely,  to  prolong, 
as  if  by  his  agency,  her  separation  from 
her  boy. 

"  I  will  stay  up  at  Cauterets  or  any- 
where else,  as  long  as  you  like,  if  you 
will  but  let  me  send  for  £eb^  and 
Lisette,''  she  said. 

And  fatigue  herself  with  carrying  him 
about?  No,  Raymond  said,  most  de- 
cidedly. Besides  which,  such  a  course 
would  offend  Grandmamma  past  recall, 
as  arguing  a  want  of  confidence  in  her. 

"  And,"  he  concluded,  "  as  the  child 
is  perfectly  happy  and  well,  it  would  be 
rather  a  silly  proceeding.  If  he  were 
pining,  I  should  be  as  anxious  to  have 
him  with  u?  as  you  are." 

It  was  useless  to  contest  the  point. 
She  could  only  write  to  Madame  and 
entreat  her  to  let  her  hear  every  day. 
And  she  was  not  surprised — knowing 
what  Madame  was — to  be  told  in  reply 
that  a  daily  bulletin  was  not  necessary 
in  the  child's  present  state  of  liealth. 
If  he  were  attacked  by  illness,  Madame 
graciously  added  in  a  postscript,  she 
would  not  fail  to  write  instantly.  There 
was  no  message  from  him  this  time  ;  ihe 
rest  of  Madame's  paper  was  filled  up 
with  the  prospects  of  the  vintage,  and 
her  anxieties  respecting  a  certain  vine- 
yard in  which  the  didium  had  made  its 
appearance.  Then,  as  in  answer  to 
Estelle's  description  of  the  society  at 
the  chateau,  "  I  am  glad  you  are  extend- 
ing your  ac(juaintance  on  all  sides. 
Depend  upon  it,  your  son  will  thank 
you  for  this  when  he  grows  up." 

Estelle  pointed  out  this  to  her  hus- 
band, and  they  laughed  together  at  the 
impossibility  of  picturing  Bobo  a  tall 
young  man,  with  a  fine  moustache,  call- 
ing her  mother ;  and  then,  while  Ray- 
mond speculated  aloud  on  the  kind  of 
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£st«lle  to  prolong  their  slay,  that  ICay- 
uiond,  insteadof  one  escursicn,  made 
several  in  the  neighbourhood,  aatiafied 
that  at  the  chateau  bis  wife  could  not 
possibly  fall  a  prey  to  the  e?tnui  which 
the  doctor  eaid  was  to  be  guarded  against 
BO  carefully. 

But  even  eicuraions  have  their  limits ; 
and  Estelle's  heart  beat  high  witli  plea- 
sure the  day  they  exchanged  the  valley 
of  Argolh,  with  it«  vernal  slopes  and 
running  streams,  for  the  drearj',  baked 
plains  through  which  their  road  lay  to 
Chateau  Montaigu.  Baymond,  as  they 
drew  near  their  journey 'a  end,  got 
fidgety  as  a  eportsmau  might,  about  tha 
two  izaida  and  the  bouquetin  which 
were  slung  to  the  bottom  of  the  can-iage, 
in  a  mountain  hamper  well  packed  in 
ice.  She  lay  back,  and  answered  his 
queries  when  necessary,  keeping  back 
by  a  strong  effort  the  queEtion  that  roee 
to  her  lipa,  which  she  knew  could  not  • 
be  answered  yet :  "  How  shall  we  find 
our  boy  t "  She  kept  it  back  hecaoae 
ehe  knew  that  Raymond  would  set  it 
down  to  lU'ivousiicss  ;  would  h,u;^li  at 
htr  bj  1  er  anxiety  and  then  he 
^e\«l  and  anxious  himself  about  her, 
per!  aps  begin  feehng  her  pulse  or  ob- 
8er\o  that  sho  wis  too  flushed  or  too 
pale    which  worried  and  annoyed  her 

But  wlcn  they  entered  the  avenue, 
late  111  the  eiening  she  coull  contain 
herself    no   longer  At    last         she 

ex  lain  ed  Oh  how  thankful  I  am 
not  to  ha\o  another  night  to  pass  with- 
out seeing  my  boy  !  Will  they  have 
kept  him  up,  I  wonder?" 

That  was  not  at  all  likely,  Eaymond 
said  :  Grandmamma  would  never  allow 
such  a  breach  of  discipline.  He  looked 
out  as  he  spoke.  There  was  a  light  in 
the  nursery  window  and  in  hia  wife's 
drawing-room.  The  ground-floor  was  in 
darkness.  A  presentiment  of  evil  seized 
him.  He  was  silent,  trying  to  account 
for  the  position  of  the  lights  by  the  sup- 
position that  his  mother,  whose  whims 
were  legion,  might  have  chosen  to  occupy 
that  drawing-room  instead  of  her  owa 
He  hoped  Kstello  would  not  notice  it 

But  she  did,  aa  the  carriage  turned  up 
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the  broad  terrace.  She  drew  in  her 
breath  as  if  she  had  been  stabbed,  and 
sank  back  trembling.  Raymond  put 
his  arm  round  her  and  took  her  hands. 
They  were  as  cold  as  ice. 

"  My  darling,"  he  said,  **  my  own 
wife  !     It  may  be  nothing,  you  know." 

"  Do  you  not  see,"  she  faltered ;  "there 
is  no  light  even  in  your  father's  room?" 

It  was  true.  There  was  not  a  single 
hght  anywhere  but  at  those  two  upper 
windows. 

"There  is  illness;  what  is  iti"  said 
Raymond  to  old  Jean-Marie,  who  ap- 
peared as  the  carriage  drew  up.  Estelle 
had  prepared  to  descend  without  a  word. 
She  dared  not  ask  any  questions. 

"  The  heaven  be  praised,"  the  old 
servant  said,  "  that  Madame  was  arrived. 
The  little  ^lonsieur  had  been  bled,  and 
everything  was  going  on  for  the  best" 

"Do  vou  hear  that?"  Estelle  said, 
turning  to  her  husband.  "They  hnve 
been  bleeding  him.  My  boy  will  die ; 
and  she  will  have  murdered  him  !" 

Raymond  hastened  upstairs  after  her, 
filled  with  dismay,  lie  knew  only  too 
■well  what  prompted  her  passionate 
words.  Their  physician  at  Paiis  had 
once  said  for  his  guidance,  that  either  to 
her  or  to  the  child  depletion  was  certain 
death.  And  he  knew  that  his  mother 
was  a  great  advocate  of  bleeding,  that 
she  was  bled  regularly  every  spring,  and 
believed  her  daughter-in-law's  horror  of 
the  Sangrado  mode  of  treatment  to 
be  simply  another  instance  of  English 
eccentricity. 

Hor tense,  hearing  their  arrival,  had 
come  to  the  head  of  the  stairs  to  meet 
them,  and  had  heard  Estelle's  speech. 

"Madame  has  done  everything  that 
was  possible,"  she  began ;  "  and  there 
is  no  danger,  not  the  slightest." 

Estelle  passed  by  her  hastily  without 
speaking.  Raymond  stopjied  for  a  mo- 
ment. "  How  was  it  we  were  not  sent 
for  instantly — instantly  ?"  he  asked  an- 
grily. "When  you  all  knew  how  sacred 
a  trust  our  child  was !  When  you  all 
knew — you  as  well  as  anybody — that 
nothing  would  have  made  me  take  away 
my  wife  but  my  anxiety  for  her  health." 

"I  am  not  mistress  here,"  was  Hor- 


tense's  reply ;  "  and  you  had  better  ad 
dress -your  ol)8ervation8  to  your  mother 
She  can  give  you  her  reasons,  cousin." 

"  Bah  !  I  ought  to  have  known  that 
you  had  no  heart,  Hortense.  Allow 
me  to  pass." 

He  followed  his  wife  into  the  nursery. 
If  the  pertness  of  Hortense's  reply 
angered  him,  much  more  did  the  scene 
that  met  his  eyes  as  he  entered.  His 
father  was  crouching  in  a  chair  by  the 
child's  bed,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  little  form  that  lay  apparently  in  an 
uneasy  sleep.  Lisette  and  iNIadame's 
maid  were  in  one  comer  telling  their 
rosaries.  The  doors  were  open,  and  a 
crowd  of  servants  were  standing  and 
sitting  in  the  antechamber,  whispering 
and  shaking  their  heads  as  they  noted 
the  entrance  of  the  father  and  mother. 
Madame  de  Montaigu  herself  stood  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  with  her  hand  on 
Estelle's  arm,  talking  earnestly  in  a  loud 
whisper.  The  doctor  would  come  again, 
she  said,  at  ten  o'clock.  It  was  a  case 
of  diphtheria,  but  not  dangerous,  re- 
medial measures  having  been  promptly 
applied. 

Estelle  had  listened  to  her  like  one 
in  a  dream.  She  now  shook  her  hand 
off,  saying,  in  a  tone  of  authority  she 
had  never  used  before, 

"  This  room  must  be  cleared  !" 

Lisette  made  a  move  towards  the 
door.  No  one  else  stirred.  The  ser- 
vants crowding  up  the  doorways  were 
Madame's  servants,  and  she  had  not 
spoken,  not  so  much  as  by  a  look  or  a 
sign  did  she  endorse  her  daughter-in- 
law's  order.  She  had  her  rosaiy  in  her 
hand,  too ;  Estelle's  coming  in  had  in- 
terrupted her,  and  her  beads  remained 
half-told. 

Raymond  took  in  the  situation  at  a 
glance.  He  went  up  to  the  intruders 
in  the  antechamber  with  his  face  all 
ablaze  with  anger.  "  Did  you  not  hear 
Madame  Raymond  tell  you  to  clear 
out  ? "  he  exclaimed  in  vehement  patois. 
They  knew  the  young  master  would  be 
obeyed,  and  slunk  away  like  whipped 
dogs. 

Monsieur  de  !Montaigu  lifted  up  hiB 
head,  and  begged  feebly  to  be  let  stay. 
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Hortenfle,  she  waa  fully  i 
seeing  all  the  people  who  canto  to  in- 
quire. Monsieur  de  Montaigu  came 
upstairs  daily,  helped  by  his  valet  and 
Eaymond,  and  sal  in  the  drawing- 
room,  anxiausly  interrogating  f^ach  on« 
that  passed  in  or  out.  '■  It  was  juet 
possible  that  the  child  might  recover," 
the  doctors  enidj,  "but  he  never  aught 
to  have  been  bled." 

That  "juat  possible"  gave  M.  de 
Montaigu  a  grain  of  hope  that  added 
fervour  to  bis  prayers.  "All,  yes,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  Heaven  must  give  Mt  liack 
our  little  one,  our  only  child.  To  take 
him  would  be  to  tnke  the  one  ewe 
latnh.  Heaven  cannot  be  so  cruel,  my 
good  sirs."  And  to  qU  the  Cuitj'a 
attempts  to  prepare  him  geijUy  Sot 
what  might  be,  he  answered  :  "  Dear 
Abbe,  Heaven  will  not  lie  bo  cruel," 

But  the  faint  hope  died  awny  as  the 
third  day  wore  on.  As  the  shadows 
grew  longer,  every  one  except  Uia 
child's  mother  knew  that  before  tiia 
next  dawn  the  house  of  tbe  Moiitaigns 
w^uM  bo  k:rt  .lrs,.l,ito.  Altlj..ii-li  ;i,-. 
had  ElMjken  out  her  belief  that  he  w.mld 
die  at  the  first,  iLOt  oven  Madiime  bad 
courajte  to  tell  her  now  that  death  was 
at  hiiiid.  She  stood  by  Ibe  bed,  mutter- 
ing prayers  to  the  Virgin.     "  If  be  i 
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visitors  cama  She  amased  herself  with 
the  gentlemen,  and  when  I  inquired  for 
him — for  I  dared  not  put  my  nose  into 
the  room  while  old  Madame  was  there 
— she  said,  with  a  shrug  of  her 
shoulders,  the  tiresome  brat  had  hid 
himself  in  the  garden  somewhere,  and 
I  must  go  and  look  for  him.  She  has  a 
tiger's  heart,  that  wom^n  ! " 

And  ^ladame,  coming  back  from  the 
town,  had  wished  to  punish  the  child 
for  escaping  to  the  marsh  and  giving 
people  the  trouble  of  looking  for  him. 

"If  it  had  lasted  a  day  longer," 
Lisette  concluded,  "  I  should  have  taken 
the  little  one  in  my  arms  and  sought 
Madame  and  Monsieur  up  in  the  moun- 
tains." 

"  Oh,"  the   mother  groaned,    "  why 

was   I  ever  persuaded  to   leave  him? 

Why  could  I  not  stay  at  home  as  I 

wished  ] " 

*         %         *         %         * 

There  had  been  a  special  service  in 
the  church.  The  benediction  had  been 
given,  and  the  Cure  was  gone  to  the 
chateau.  Madame,  Hortense,  and  nearly 
all  the  household  still  remained  on 
their  knees  before  the  paiish  altar. 
D'Eyrieu  walked  upstairs  unannounced. 
His  post  was  with  the  dying,  whether 
in  chateau  or  hoveL  The  day  had  been 
stifling,  and  every  door  and  window  was 
thrown  open  now  in  hopes  of  a  breath 
of  cool  air.  Estelle  sat  alone  by  the 
bed,  with  her  child's  hand  clasped  in 
hers.  She  had  smiled  bitterly  when 
M.  de  Montaigu  told  her  that  his  wife 
and  Hortense  were  gone  to  church  to 
pray. 

"Let  them  do  what  they  like,"  she 
said,  "  as  long  as  they  leave  me  alone 
with  my  boy." 

Raymond  and  his  father  were  sitting 
in  the  ante- chamber  when  D'Eyrieu 
entered.  They  signed  to  him  to  pass  on. 
Whatever  his  creed,  Raymond  felt  the 
priest  no  intruder  now.  He  stood  for 
a  moment  in  the  doorway  till  Estelle 
looked  up  and  saw  him.  Then  he 
entered,  saying,  "  Fax  vobismmJ^ 

The  look  of  horror  came  back  to  her 
face  as  on  the  night  when  she  came 
home.     She  knew  that  the  greeting  of 


peace  was  but  a  message  of  deatL 
D'Eyrieu  had  scarcely  seen  her,  and  he 
had  not  seen  the  child  since  his  illness 
began,  and  the  sight  of  the  tender  little 
face,  all  shrunk  and  white,  affected  him 
sensibly.  He  dared  not  trust  himself  to 
speak  to  this  mother,  frozen  up  in  her 
despair.  If  she  had  but  wept,  he  might 
have  spoken.  But  this  was  no  Southern 
woman's  wild  grief,  to  be  soothed  by 
words  of  mingled  comfort  and  authority. 
He  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  then 
stood  with  clasped  hands  in  silent 
prayer. 

"  There  was  a  Mother —  "  he  said  at 
length,  in  a  broken  voice ;  "  a  Mother, 

who,  like  you,  had  an  only  son " 

"  Oh  hush  !"  she  said,  for  she  knew 
what  he  meant,  "  hush !  oh,  what  can 
you  know — what  can  you  know  about 
itr' 

It  was  true.  What  should  he,  the 
childless  man,  know  of  the  mother's 
agony.  He  was  silenced,  and  betook 
himself  to  prayer  again,  this  time  to 
the  Mother  of  Sorrows ;  entreating  to 
be  inspired  with  some  fitting  word. 

"  Pray,  my  child,  pray,"  he  said  at 
last.  That  exhortation  unfroze  her; 
the  tears  that  she  had  kept  back,  lest 
they  should  hinder  her  from  watching, 
now  burst  forth  and  rained  down  in  a 
torrent.  The  child  opened  his  eyes  and 
looked  at  her  with  a  smile  of  recog- 
nition. 

"Pretty  Mamma,  don't  cry,"  he 
murmured. 

"  I  will  not,  darling,"  she  answered, 
endeavouring  with  all  her  might  to 
control  herself.  But  her  powers  of 
endurance  were  worn  out 

The  Cur6  took  her  hand  between  his 
own.  "  God  help  thee,  thou  poor  mo- 
ther," he  said  gently.  "  God  strengthen 
thee  for  this  hour.  Alas  that  it  must 
be  so ! " 

She  snatched  her  hand  away.  She 
could  not  even  bear  pity  now.  She 
only  wanted  to  be  left  alone.  He  was 
kind-hearted,  but  his  very  kindness 
seemed  an  intrusion.  "Forgive  me, 
M.  I'Abb^,"  she  said,  choking,  "  but  I 
cannot  bear  this;  and  I — I  must  be 
strong  as  long  as  he  wants  me." 


Ho  niovpil  away,  anil  skiopf't!  to  apeak 
t(i  M.  <li;  Mrin[ai;;u,  wlio  Sid  with  his 
Bon  in  t\w  next  Mm. 

"]\Ai>  nw  til  lu'iiy,  il-ar  Ablx-,"  the 
f)lj  liiHIl  -!;■!  l:..i';.;,.|  .uA  iiutliinft- 
His    eyi-     .■■    ■  ,  ;  .    I     ,  .    n-:iU-h    liis 

wifu's  ta,M  i:  I     .  ■.    ■        1U>  siimnk 

from  liiiiki: ;_;  ■  !■■  ■  i\  i:  iliii  iloath- 
Btnigglo  liu  cuuU  not  rLlii^\i?.  Bitterly 
ho  was  feeling  liis  heljileasness. 

"  If  I  hail  liiiown —  "  her  voice  broke 
in  on  the  aid  man's  mumiunJ  prayera; 
"if  I  had  known — what  aynny  it  was 
to  lose  a  child — never,  nevi^r  would  I 
huTB  raanied!  My  GoJ.  ht  me  dio 
too,  for  this  is  too  liuv.!  (.1  ln-iir  !  "  Her 
voice  died  away  in  ihumhIi-.  illjble  sobs. 

U'Ejrieu  heard  "luil  ^ll..■  .-iiiid.  She 
had  never  meant  U  s|i(Tik  loud.  It  was, 
oven  then,  but  the  unconscious  raving 
ef  snpreme  agony.  He  rii.se,  and  said  to 
Eaymoiid,  in  a  tone  of  anthi.irity,  "  My 
aon,  you  can  do  no  good  here.  Come 
wilji  me." 

He  led  him  downstairs  and  into  tiie 
gnrdon ;  and  then  he  saw  by  the  dim 
light  that  lEayniond  had  htaril  too^ — 
what  bo  would  liave  given  worldg  to 
have  kept  fiiim  him.  They  walked  up 
and  down  for  some  time,  tho  ohl  man 
supporting  tho  younger. 

"  Jly  poor  wife,"  said  Raymond,  at 
last.     "You  lieanl  her,  father i" 

"  I  beard,"  D'Eyricu  replied.  "  Do 
not  dwell  on  it;  she  is  lialf  crazed,  and 
knows  not  what  she  says.  I,  whoso 
office  it  is  to  comfort,  sec  tliat  word.s 
are  a  mockery.  AVo  must  let  her  alone." 

But  that  had  been  the  one  bard  thing 
to  do,  for  Itaymond.  Let  lier  alone ! 
Her,  for  whom  he  would  willingly  have 
jmrchased  i  mm  unity  from  siekncsa, 
sorrow,  and  death,  at  the  price  of  any 
amount  of  suffering  to  him.sejf ! 

"  I  swear  to  you,"  he  .said,  stopping 
suddeidy  in  his  walk,  "  tliat,  de(;p  as 
this  blow  strikes,  I  would  lose  ten 
sons  rather  than  give  her  up.  And 
I  thought —    ■" 

"  Jly  son,"  said  B'Eyrieu,  solemidy, 
"  think  nothing.  We,  linite  that  we 
are,  can  as  soon  hope  to  fathom  the 
depths  of  the  I.ove  Kternal,  as  to  under- 
stand all  that  an   enr'bly  mother  feels 


when  sho  tma  her  child  dio.  Da  not 
think  ;  or,  if  you  do,  think  this — that 
the  child  ia  hers — bone  of  her  bone, 
Qe^ih  of  her  flesh,  life  of  hor  life,  hei 
vef)'  self.  Not  even  you,  poet  as  you 
are,  esn  enter  into  the  mystery  of  her 
grief.     How  should  you  1" 

Raymond  groaned  aloud.  "  I  know, 
I  know,"  he  said.  "  But  I  know  how 
I  love  her.  You  <»nuot  understaad 
that,  either  .  ,  ." 

"  She  will  want  jou,  and  yon  alone, 
by  and  by,"  D'Eyrieu  said. 

They  stood  looking  at  the  chateau. 
Lights  began  to  glimmer  in  the  otBt^es, 
and  a  faint  muffled  ray  appeared  from 
tho  window  of  llie  sick  chamber.  Hay-  ' 
mond  roused  himself.  He  ought  to  go 
in,  he  ^id.  The  women  would  be  , 
worrying  iitr ;  they  could  not  under- 
stand her  shrinking  from  clamorous 
sympathy.  And  there  vjs  hia  mother'a  1 
error  in  judgment,  making  bitteFooes  j 
where  thera  ought  to  be  union.  He 
could  not  get  at  the  bottom  of  that 
straiij;e  miBumlerstanding,  that  unac- 
.■oiLuli.lik  iUili].L.thy  thill  luid  f^uddcnly 
sjirung  lip  on  Estelle's  aide.  It  was 
true,  there  had  Iwen  no  attempt  at 
explanation,  there  had  not  been.  time. 
He  felt  bitterly  remorseful  himself  at 
having  persuaded  hia  wife  to  stay  away 
against  licr  wishes.  That  had  been  an 
error  of  judgment,  too.  ^Vould  she, 
in  this  hour  of  distress,  visit  it  upon 
him! 

Lisette  met  them  as  they  entered  the 

"  Ah,  Monsieur,"  she  cried,  WTinging 
her  hands.  "Ah,  Monsieur  le  Cure! 
Alas,  alas,  poor  dear  la<ly  ! " 

"  Go  to  lier,  my  son,"  said  D'Eyrieu. 
"  She  will  want  you  now." 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 


And  so  it  was  all  over.  All  the  hope, 
and  the  fear,  and  the  watching  ;  the 
abject  vow  and  the  passionate  prayer. 
And  again  the  household,  just  like  the 
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world  outside,  went  on  as  usual.  There 
was  the  vintage  to  gather,  and  the  maize 
to  hoard,  losses  and  gains  to  count  over. 
That  was  not  wonderful  Why  should 
it  not  weep,  or  laugh,  or  dance,  as  it 
pleased,  this  world  1  It  was  welcome. 
She  was  no  more  surprised  at  that,  than 
that  autumn  rain  should  succeed  to 
summer  drought. 

But  that  any  among  the  eager  crowd 
should  step  aside  to  offer  her  comfort, 
was  very  wonderful  indeed  to  Estelle. 

Comfort !  For  that  beautiful  head, 
never  more  to  nestle  in  her  bosom; 
those  feet,  so  swift  to  run  to  her ;  those 
hands,  that  clung  to  hers  so  firmly, 
that  stroked  her  cheek  so  softly ;  never 
more !  Comfort,  for  this ;  to  the  deso- 
late mother ! 

She  let  them  say  their  say.  If  they 
were  so  ignorant  as  to  think  that  the 
blank  in  her  heart  could  be  filled  up 
with  words,  why,  let  them  be.  Better 
that,  than  the  knowledge  that  was  hers. 
She  was  not  impatient,  only  she  tried 
quietly  not  to  come  more  than  could  be 
helped  in  the  way  of  such  comforters. 

"  If  they  would  not  say  so  much  ! " 
she  thought  wearily  to  herself,  while 
she  sat  out  the  infliction  of  their  visits, 
dry-eyed ;  apathetic,  some  thought. 
Hardened,  thought  M.  Cazires, — har- 
dened under  a  merciful  chastisement. 
And  he  warned  her,  as  he  believed  it 
his  duty  to  do,  that  even  worse  might 
bcM  her,  if  she  did  not  kiss  this  rod 
with  submission.  She  sat  silent  until 
he  had  finished ;  not  listening  much 
or  caring  much.  It  was  his  way,  she 
knew.  She  had  heard  him  administer 
such  verbal  pimishmeut  to  others,  and 
now  it  was  her  turn  to  bear  the  lash. 
He  thought  it  right,  and  how  should 
he  know  or  understand  more  than  the 
rest? 

But  his  wife,  who  had  sat  by  while 
he  delivered  this  warning,  not  daring  to 
interrupt  or  modify  its  harshness  by  so 
much  as  a  look, — she,  poor  cowardly 
little  woman,  ran  back  into  the  room 
again,  as  soon  as  they  had  left  it,  saying 
she  had  lost  her  handkerchief,  or  what 
not.  "  I  will  overtake  thee,"  she  cried 
to  her  husband.     She  had  lust  nothing 


at  all,  only  she  wanted  to  say  something 
to  Madame  Eaymond.  She  could  not 
warn,  she  could  not  comfort :  she  was 
not  eloquent,  alas !  like  the  pastor.  Only 
she  could  not  bear  to  see  that  sweet 
young  face  with  its  new  look  of  helpless 
suffering.  If  she  could  but  win  a  word 
from  those  dumb,  compressed  lips,  an 
expression  of  hopeless  grief — anything 
would  be  better  than  that  mute  acquies- 
cence. She  ran  back.  Estelle  was 
sitting  still  on  the  chair  into  which 
she  had  dropped  when  they  had  turned 
their  backs.  She  was  thinking — was  it 
worth  while  to  give  orders  that  she 
would  not  see  the  Pastor  if  he  called 
again?  Was  it  worth  while,  or  not? 
Did  a  stab  more  or  less  matter  much, 
to  a  heart  pierced  through  with  such 
a  sorrow  ? 

"For  only  my  heart  knows  its  own 
bitterness,"  she  was  saying  to  herself 
when  little  Madame  Caz^res  ran  in  and 
took  hold  of  her  nerveless  hands.  She 
looked  up  in  surprise. 

**0h,  my  dear,"  cried  the  Pastor's 
wife,  "  I  don't  know  what  to  say,  only 
I  can't  bear  to  see  you  so.  1  know 
what  it  is,  my  dear.  I  have  gone 
through  it  all.  Ever  so  many  years 
ago,  dear,  but  I've  not  forgotten — no, 
not  though  other  little  ones  came  to 
me  after  a  time,  as  God  pleased.  Dear 
children,  every  one  of  them;  but  I 
could  not  forget  him,  if  I  had  tried. 
No,  dear,  we  never  forget,  we  mothers. 
Even  now,  when  I  think  of  that  time, 
and  how  beautiful  he  was,  and  how 
good" — and  the  tears  trickled  down 
Madame  Cazores'  sallow  cheeks — "  I  try 
to  be  resigned,  but  I  can't,  always." 

Estelle  put  up  her  face  to  be  kissed. 
^' You  know,"  she  said;  "you  under- 
stand. Will  you  come  again  ?  I  shall 
like  seeing  you."  And  then  she  wept 
the  tears  that  had  refused  to  fall  at 
M.  Cazcres'  exhortation. 

But  he,  when  his  wife  rejoined  him, 
and  said  how  much  she  was  affected, 
thought  that  it  was  the  work  of  his  own 
eloquence.  She  had  been  awakened,  he 
said  ;  and  he  went  back  to  his  house  in 
Kue  Filattier.^,  and  studied  a  discourse 
for    the   next   Sabbath   on    the    same 
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theme:  warning  In  tiio  liarfkned  and 
impenitent,  liut  alie  wiui  not  there  to 
hear,  when  tlie  iit'xt  yithliath  came; 
and  lif  was  sorry,  and  dialed  that  the 
Heed  lit'  his  word  ehciiild  have  fallen 
amnng  ^tony  places.  But  he  did  not 
prevent  hia  wife  frntn  going  tn  see  her, 
as  he  might  if  she  had  reninLned  without 
a  shadow  on  her  prosperity.  His  wife, 
being  hia  wife,  niiglit  have  a  sejisonahle 
word  for  the  mourner.  But  Madame 
Caieres  never  remembered  anything  of 
his  well  enough  to  r;ivL'  it  -^eeDnd-hand. 
She  waa  not  clever,  -.Ki'  knew  ;  and 
when  she  saw  people  m  li'iulile,  arery- 
thing  seemed  to  gii  mil  ul'  her  head, 
except  a  wish  to  litlp  tlicni  out  of  it. 

But  the  rich  English  lady  and  the 
poor  Pastor's  wife  had  widely  difPerent 
paths  :  and  for  the  latter,  tit  leasl^  there 
waa  no  thoico  Bk  to  her  treading  or 
leaving;  hera.  And  so  i'^telJe  soon 
found  lierself  alone  again,  or  worse  than 
alone,  in  her  own  circle  ;  lor  to  be 
with  her  mother-indaw  and  liortensa 
was  worse  than  the  bitterest  lonelinesB. 
They  tried  to  rouse  her.  They  told 
her  it  was  her  duty  to  be  cheerful. 
Hortense  told  her  so,  who  thanked 
Heaven  that  she  had  never  bad  a  child  ; 
Madame,  who  had  ignored  the  sweetest 
ties  of  motheihood.  She  shrank  from 
both  of  them.  Hhe  would  have  told 
them  why — she  would  have  said  to 
their  fiicos  that  thej  had  murdered  her 
boy ;  only — Madame  was  littynionil's 
mother.  And  if  she  were  silent  to 
Madame,  she  could  well  afibrd  to  be 
silent  to  poor  foolish  little  Hortense. 

Eut  Jladame  was  not  foolish,  in  the 
sense  of  not  being  capable  of  weighing 
her  actions.  Hortense  had  re])eated 
to  her  i'fltelle's  first  words  on  entering 
tbo  house  :  in  a  moment  of  irritation 
with  L'ayinond,  not  with  any  settled 
ill-will  to'  Estelle ;  and  the  old  hidy  had 
brooded  over  them,  and  had  retorted 
the  same,  when  tbo  treatment  of  the 
child  was  altered — partly  because  she 
was  angry,  partly  because  she  really 
believed  it.  And  nothing  would  do 
but  that  she  must  tell  her  son  after- 
wards. It  was  very  hard  ior  llaymond 
to  bear.     He  hod  simply  believed  that 


his  wife  know  best,  and  had  acted  ac- 
cordingly ;  and  now  to  be  told  that  bad 
hn  bm  disregarded  her  wishes  theii 
cliild  luight  have  lived,  was  inde- 
scribably hitter.  To  feel  that  he  haii 
kept  her  away  even  a  few  days  from 
the  cluld  for  her  good,  was  bad  cuongh  ; 
but  to  be  told  besides  what  his  mother 
told  him,  and  (irmly  believed,  made  tha  ' 
burden  almost  greater  than  he  could 
hear.  So  that,  while  Est^lIe  was  never 
tired  of  recalling  the  loet  darling's 
pretty  ways,  never  happy  unless  she 
were  sitting  in  the  midst  of  all  that 
could  remind  her  of  him— his  toys,  his 
little  books,  the  many  portraits  of  him, 
each  possessing  some  look,  some  trait 
too  precious  to  be  parted  witii — it  wa» 
Raymond's  wish  to  bury  every  remem- 
brance out  of  sight;  to  deaden,  as  far  I 
as  possible,  the  agony  that  ■went  nigh  ij 
to  unman  him.  He  would  bave  taken 
his  wife  back  to  Paris,  but  she  could  J 
not  tear  herself  away  from  the  little  4 
grave  she  could  just  see,  now  the  trees  ' 
were  getting  bare,  from  her  window. 
She  conlil  ivA  nndi^rstand  bis  lon-ii.:: 
for  oblivion.  AVhen  the  autumn  raiu.< 
fell,  tearing  up  the  earth,  and  beatinj; 
down  the  plants,  she  wept  because  it 
was  raining  so  heavily  on  htm  ;  and 
did  not  undei-stand  llaymond's  start 
of  horror  when  he  saw  what  she 
meant.  And  when,  at  last,  he  could 
bear  it  no  ]onf;er,  and  besought  her, 
if  she  loved  him,  to  cease  to  allude 
to  the  irreparable  loss  which  they  both 
had  to  bear — to  try,  for  his  sake,  to  take 
some  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  outer 
world,  some  interest  in  anything,  no 
matter  what,  so  that  it  dwelt  not  on 
sorrow  and  death- — she,  consenting, 
(when  did  she  ever  despise  bis  wishes  1} 
yet  thought  bitterly,  "  He  wants  to 
forget^  already.  He  loved  him  less  than 
I  did."  And  this  thought  made  her 
sorrow  heavier,  if  possible. 

But  now  there  could  be  no  question 
of  leaving  Chateau  Montaigu,  evoii  bad 
she  wished  it  for  herself.  Monsieur 
had  become  mjiidly  feeble  since  bis 
grandson's  death.  He  had  insisted  on 
following  him  to  the  grave,  although  he 
had  not   put  his   foot   outside  of  the 
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grounds  for  the  whole  summer.  Now, 
they  said,  he  was  dying  slowly.  He 
took  to  his  bed  and  lay  there,  waiting 
with  more  composure  than  could  have 
been  hoped,  for  the  last  change.  The 
Cur6  visited  him  daily  after  mass,  read 
with  him  and  talked  with  him,  and 
played  the  game  of  draughts  or  dominoes. 
Raymond  read  the  Debats  to  him,  and 
told  the  news  of  the  city ;  Madame  and 
Hortense  rustled  in  and  out,  and  tried 
to  be  gay,  in  order  to  keep  him  from 
being  gloomy.  Only  Estelle  came  seldom. 
Not  because  she  felt  no  wish  to  help  to 
beguile  the  old  man's  weariness  :  she 
would  have  done  her  best,  as  heretofore. 
But  the  sight  of  her  agitated  M.  de 
Montaigu  too  much.  "Her  face,  her 
sad  voice  even,  is  an  accusation,"  he 
said  to  D'Eyrieu.  "  She  ought  to  have 
been  sent  for  immediately.  I  said  so 
to  my  wife.  But — ^you  know  my  wife. 
She  always  knows  best.  She  bade  me 
hold  my  tongue,  as  usual.  She  believes, 
even  now,  that  she  did  perfectly  right ; 
and  she  will,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
Tell  my  daughter-in-law  that  I  love  her 
tenderly,  but  manage  that  she  shall 
stay  away,  dear  Abbe." 

D'Eyrieu  managed  it  very  cleverly, 
as  he  told  M.  de  Montaigu  afterwards ; 
for  the  old  gentleman  was  extremely 
anxious  that  her  feelings  should  not  be 
hurt,  and  laid  many  injunctions  on  the 
Cure  to  that  end.  Rather  than  wound 
the  heart  of  his  daughter-in-law,  he 
would  let  her  sit  with  him  all  day  long, 
he  said.  But  Estelle  was  not  woimded. 
Nothing  could  wound  her  now.  "  I 
suppose  I  may  get  him  his  little  bouquet, 
and  say  *  Good  morning,'  as  usual,"  she 
said.  "  And  I  shall  always  be  grateful 
to  him  for — for  his  kindness  to  my  little 
one.  For  the  rest,  it  shall  be  as  he 
pleases.  I  know  I  am  no  longer  capable 
of  cheering  any  one."  Perhaps  she 
was  not  altogether  ill-pleased  to  keep 
away,  for  by  doing  so  she  saw  less  of 
her  mother-in-law  and  Hortense,  and 
could  sit  for  hours  unhindered  by  her 
boy's  grave. 

And  this  was  how  the  members  of 
this  household  stood  in  relation  to  each 
other  when  the  winter  set  in. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIL 

A  NEW  TROUBLB. 

There  had  never  been  such  a  winter, 
people  said.  The  winds  swept  wildly 
across  the  great  plain,  tearing  off  the 
roofs  of  bams  and  dovecotes,  shattering^ 
the  trees,  leaving  desolation  behind 
wherever  they  went.  Then  followed 
snow-storms,  such  as  had  scarcely  ever 
been  known  in  Languedoc.  And  when 
the  snow  melted  under  the  influence  of 
a  cloudless  day,  the  night  brought  a 
frost  that  nipped  the  vines  and  killed 
the  pomegranate  and  the  olive-trees. 
In  the  north  the  rivers  were  frozen,  and 
travelling  was  considered  dangerous, 
either  by  rail  or  by  diligence,  until  there 
should  be  at  least  a  partial  thaw.  Stories 
were  rife  of  wolves  that  had  been  seen 
crossing  the  high  road  on  their  way 
down  to  the  lower  grounds — starved  out 
of  the  mountains,  said  the  peasants. 
They  came  and  asked  Raymond  to  head 
them  in  a  wolf- chase ;  for,  besides  the 
desirability  of  clearing  the  country  of 
such  noxious  intruders,  there  was  the 
certainty  of  a  premium  for  every  wolf 
caught  and  presented  at  the  Prefecture. 
Raymond  went,  nothing  loth,  and  it 
was  to  watch  for  him  that  his  wife 
stood,  one  bitterly  cold  evening,  at  the 
window  that  looked  down  the  avenue, 
with  a  letter  in  her  hand. 

A  letter  that  had  been  delayed  more 
than  a  day,  from  the  blocking-up  of  the 
road  between  Bordeaux  and  Toulouse. 
A  letter  from  her  brother  Harry,  telling 
her  that  her  mother  was  ill,  and  that  he 
was  going  to  bring  her  to  Paris,  where 
he  hoped  Estelle  would  meet  her.  He 
would  bring  her  all  the  way  down  to 
Pau,  he  wrote,  only  he  could  not  venture 
so  far  from  England  now  that  he  ex- 
pected to  be  appointed  to  a  ship.  "  The 
little  mother,"  he  concluded,  "thinks 
she  is  in  a  dangerous  state.  The  doctors 
don't.  But  they  say  she  requires  a  great 
deal  of  nursing.  Mind  you  keep  her 
spirits  up.  She  says  to-day  that  she 
shall  never  live  to  reach  Pau ;  yesterday 
she  said  she  had  no  chance  if  she  didn't 
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get  tlirrp,  Ko,  you  see,  it  is  tliis 
aboininnlili;  winlrr  tlmt  Ims  withered 
htr.  Sim  T\-nfl  very  jolly  when  I  came 
hnm,  'i'ho  papers  say  ycm  have  had  a 
Biii'll  ijf  hnd  weather  as  well  as  we  folks 
ill  till-  iiortli.  Diit  as  for  our  wintw, 
iU''  Ai'Llir  ivgions  are  notliiny  to  it.  The 
liLlIu  TiKitUer  says  you  will  liud  us  at  the 
old  liulL'l  at  Paris  ;  she  sends  her  love, 
nnd  all  that,  but  she  evidoiil.ly  is  not  up 
to  talking  or  giving'  directiuna.  She  has 
fjot  a  new  maid,  who  doesn't  suit,  and  I 
heard  her  wishing  for  old  ^Mathurine  to- 
djy  in  the  most  piteous  niaiiuer.  Could 
you  not  try  to  get  the  olil  thing  forherl 
But  I  kii.Ai  v.:i  v\....l  I  1;  V..H  .'Ljuld,  for 
you  wiTi'     ■  I    ■ I  ill  making 

Shi'liUr!;    ;,.;,:       ;,..u-|:;;|,.,hoknBW 

herself — lliat  sUa  could  never  be  glad, 
or  !>orTy,  or  anxious,  or  imjxitient  again. 
Yet  here  she  had  been  standing  ever 
siuco  she  got  the  letter,  watching  for 
her  liushand  iQ  a  fever  of  iuipatisnce. 
She  did  not  choose  to  go  downataire,  or 
iiiei;t  aay  one  till  lie  had  decided  what 
she  should  do.  She  would  like  to  set 
oir  that  very  niglil,  if  he  would  let  her. 
But  there  should  he  no  inter feronee 
from  Madania 

So  she  stood,  straining  her  ear  to 
enteh  the  sounds  of  iootsteps  up  the 
avenue ;  opening  the  casement  in  spite 
of  the  hitter  wind  that  was  blowing. 
When  she  heard  them  eoniing,  she  rang 
for  Jean-Jfarie  to  lucet  his  master  on 
the  terrace,  and  say  she  wished  to  speak 
to  him  immediately. 

Anil  not  too  soon.  For  among  the 
crowd  that  presently  collected  on  tho 
terrain,  Hortenso  stood,  with  a  hood 
over  her  head,  tj?nipted  out  into  the 
cold  probably  by  the  novelty  of  seeing 
a  real  dead  wolf,  and  of  uxchangiug  a 
word  with  Enjmond. 

Fur  the  day  had  been  so  bitterly  cold 
that,  Btraufio  to  say,  there  had  not  been 
a  single  gentleman  caller,  nor  a  caller  of 
any  sort,  except  the  Abbe,  who  did  not 
count.  Madame  Hortense  had  been 
conjugating  the  verb  s'cHHjfv^r  ever  since 
twelve  o'clock,  and  was  lutghlily  glad 
to  liavo  Eiijmond  back  to  speak  to. 

She  stroked  the  wolf,  called  it  "  poor 


thing,"  and  turned  away  her  pretwo! 
when  tho  peaeant  who  bore  it  Stowed 
her  the  mark  of  tho  bullet — M.  Raj- 
moud'a  bullet — that  had  gone  through 
the  beast's  heart,  he  said,  with  a  broad 
grin- 
Now  Rajrraond  had  not  expected  any- 
one to  meet  him,  but  when  he  saw  Hor- 
tense emerge  from  tho  archway,  he 
looked,  supposing  that  hie  vrife  was 
hehind.  And  when  he  saw  sfaa  was 
not,  he  straightway  was  angry.  And 
then  he  was  angry  with  himself  for 
being  angry  with  her. 

"  I  am  a  fool  1 "  he  thought  to  hint 
self,  "Why  should  1  l>6  thinking  of 
i/uil  now  1 " 

Thai  waa  the  speech  he  had  over- 
heard the  night  the  child  died.  It  had 
occurred  to  him  once  or  twice  before. 
He  hated  himself  for  remembering  it 
He  drove  it  away  from  him.  But  a 
mere  nothing,  a  trifling  incident  Uka 
this  of  her  not  coming  to  meet  him  ttliet 
a  day's  absence,  sent  it  back  again  to 
torment  him. 

"  She  was  mad,"  he  thought ;  "  de- 
lirious. Do  I  not  know  she  was  I  My 
poor  Estelle !  After  all  that  agony, 
that  intensity  of  despair,  what  coidd  be 
exjjccted  ?  What  a  monster  I  am  to 
remember  her  ravings  to  her  disparage- 
ment !  Is  this  the  love  I  thought  so 
perfect  1     Fool  1 " 

And  muttering  "  Fool "  to  himself,  ha 
slumped  his  foot  on  the  ground,  and 
clenched  his  hand  with  a  vehement 
gesture.  A  peasant  close  by  him  offered 
his  iirandy-ilask. 

"  jMonsieur  finds  it  cold,"  ho  observed, 
"  and  truly  it  will  be  hard  frost  again 
to-night." 

"  Thanks,  friend,"  was  the  rejoinder, 
"  but  I  am  not  oold  to  speak  of."  He 
took  a  sip  out  of  politeness,  and  restored 
the  flask  to  its  owner. 

"And,  oh,  cousin,"  piped  Hortense, 
"  behold  you  at  last !  And.  have  yon 
no  word  to  say  1  Has  tho  wolf  robbed 
you  of  your  tongue  1" 

"  Where  is  my  wife  1 "     Ho  had  not 
intended  to  ask  her  that  question.     It 
came  out  somehow  in  spite  of  him. 
Hortense  drew  her  scarlet  liood  ronnd 
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lier  with  a  coquettish  air.  "Really," 
she  saiJ,  with  one  of  her  pretty  ahruga, 
"your  wife  may  !»  up  in  the  turret,  or 
in  the  chapel,  or  anywhere  else,  for 
aught  I  know.  I  have  not  seen  her 
since  breakfast.  She  does  not  honour 
ua  downstairs  with  her  society  much, 

Jean-Marie  came  up  and  prevented  a 

"  Good  heavens  ! "  thought  Baymond, 
"  and  she  is  ill  perhaps,  and  I  could 
think  80  of  her— could  think  her  un- 
loving, neglectful !  "  He  hurried  up  to 
her  boudoir, 

"There  you  are!"  she  cried,  spring- 
ing to  him.  "Oh,  Raymond,  I  have 
been  watching  for  you  nearly  an  hour. 
I  could  hardly  keep  away  when  I  saw 
you  from  the  window,  though  I  knew  you 
would  scold  if  I  came  down  in  the  cold 
wind.     But,  dearest,  read  this  quick." 

Raymond  read  it,  and  looked  very 
grave.  Hia  wife  was  clearly  wanted  at 
Paris,  yet  how  to  let  her  go  ha  knew 
not,  in  such  bitter  weather.  Ho  knew 
as  li'"  1  how  to  say  no  when  she  Hung 
"  Oh  love, 
I,  I  must.  Ah ! 
[T  Mamma  soine- 
)  liappy.  But 
■       list  ;;o  to 
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"  I  will  not  bo  ill,  dear,"  she  said  at 
last,  raising  her  bead  from  his  shoulder. 

"I  will  take  care,  trust  me.  And  you 
-will  let  me  set  off  to-night  t " 

He  had  not  thought  of  that  Bat  if 
nhe  would  not  wait  till  to-morrow,  why, 
■^o  she  could ;  ho  was  not  going  to  cross 
tier.  And  then  Madame's  footmin  came 
up  to  say  Madame  la  Comtesse  was 
served,  and  was  Monsieur  l^y mond 
returned,  and  was  Madame  Kitymond 
coming  down  to  dinner  or  not  t  Afa- 
dame  knew  perfectly  well  that  her  son 
was  in  the  house. 

No,  Estelle  said,  she  was  not  coming 
down,  she  must  direct  and  help  Lisette, 
if  she  wished  her  packing  to  be  done 
in  time.  Raymond  went  down,  and 
gave  orders,  as  he  went,  to  Jean-Marie 
about  getting  out  the  carriage,  and 
getting  himself  ready. 

Raymond  said  not  a  word  to  his  wife 
about  the  scene  that  ensued  in  the 
dinit^-room  when  he  announced  bis 
intention  of  accompanying  his  wife  aa 
far  as  Patia. 

lladame  declared  that  Monsieur 
miglit  die  any  day  ;  that  Riymond'a 
conduct  was  most  unfilial ;  that,  in  fine, 
she  would  not  he  left 

Raymond  offered  to  abido  by  hia 
father's  decision. 

"  Go,  my  son,"  aaid  the  old  man, 
when  the  matter  had  been  explained  to 
him.  "She  must  go,  and  it  would  not 
be  well  for  her  tfl  travel  alone.  Think 
not  of  me.  It  seems  that  I  am  a  long 
time  dying." 

And  it  was  a  relief  to  get  away,  even 
with  his  father  in  that  state ;  even 
though  he  knew  that  his  duly  hade  him 
return  to  the  chateau  as  soon  as  be  had 
taken  his  wife  to  her  mother.  He 
dreaded  Estelle's  going  back  to  her 
Paris  home  ;  but  Mrs.  Russell  was  so 
ill  that  Estelle  was  only  too  thankful  to 
have  a  quiet  house  for  her,  instead  of 
the  noisy  hotel.  jVnd  having  seen  them 
both  installed,  Baymond  left  them  to 
resume  attendance  on  his  father. 

It  was  not  till  many  weeks  bad  paeaed 
that  Mrs.  Russell  was  fit  to  proceed  on 
her  journey.  They  went  down  by  easy 
stages  to  Pau    where  Raymond    had 
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engaged  apartments  fur  thcni.  At  the 
cost  ui'  another  kuchq  with  liis  mother, 
he  Viwuc  over  I'rnm  Chateau  Montftigu  tti 
BCD  Ksttlle,  He  was  ilnubly  anxious 
ahnut  litr,  aa  elio  lind  ppckcii  in  her  last 
letters  (if  Lavitip  Bcarciily  hit  the  house 
all  tlie  time  of  their  stay  in  Paris. 

"  Let  nie  luok  at  yon,"  ht  said,  hold- 
inp  her,  so  that  the  ]i};h(^  fell  On  her 
fate,  yhe  smiled  und  Unshed,  ftnd  said 
ahe  was  well  enough. 

"  She  ia  looking  like  n  ghoat,  at 
all  cventB,"  said  J  Ira.  liussell  from 
lier  sofa.  "  A  mere  j;l)usL  But  no 
wonder,  sitting  up  uijjlit  after  night 
aa  ahe  has  done.  But  di<n'c  bear  me 
malice,  Ituyniond  ;  I  linpe  it  won't 
occur  :igain.     J  Khali  .send  her  out  to 

"Am  1  really  looking  dioadful,  Eay- 
Kiond  1 "  said  hia  wife.  "  Am  I  looking 
like  a  ^host )" 

No,  he  said.  No.  And  when  Eatelle 
had  left  the  rooni,  and  Mrs,  HusBell 
swd  she  must  he  wfini  out,  nnd  that  she 
was  looking  very  thin  and  ill  when  she 
came  to  her  in  I'oris,  ho  said.  Was  it 
so  9  or  was  it  his  mother-in-law's  fancy  1 

He  could  not  see  any  change.  She 
had  nei'er  changed  to  his  eyes  since  the 
day  he  married  her. 

Mrs.  Rus^sell  did  not  contradict  her 
son-in-law.  It  was  not  worth  the 
fatigue.  But  she  thought  privately 
that  her  daugliter  had  "gone  oti'" 
dreadfully;  that  she  herself,  ia  spite 
of  lier  severe  illness,  was  comparatively 
much  bettor  jireserved  than  Ilstelle.  If 
anybody  bad  mentioned  the  subject,  she 
would  have  said  coldly  that  she  was  an 
old  woman,  and  had  done  long  ago  with 
good  looks.  She  would  have  said  it  in 
such  a  way  that  the  speaker  would  not 
have  ventured  to  touch  on  the  subject 
of  personal  appearance  again ;  would 
have  felt  abashed,  in  short,  at  his  or 
her  temeiity.  Yet  ])rivately,  she  hugged 
herself  for  her  go<'d  looks.  It  was  as 
good  as  a  tunic  to  her  to  see  by  her 
glass  how  particularly  well-preserved 
she  was,  while  Estelle,  ]>oor  thing,  was 
BO  sadly  faded.  Kstelle,  at  forty,  would 
not  be  fit  to  look  at,  unless  she  rouged 
or  did  somp.thinc  to  improve  herself. 


It  was  a  satisfaction  to  Mrs.  Ililss%U 
know  she  might  have  changed  1 
name  many  a  time  sincH  she  hod  settli 
her  daughter,  and  gone  back  to  Englon 
The  lost  man  smitten  was  a  Lord  of  ll 
Admiralty,  to  whom  she  had  spoken  ' 
behalf  of  her  son  the  heutenant,  ai 
her  son  Alfred,  who  bad  just  reachi 
the  age  when  he  was  eligible  for 
nomination  to  a  cadetship.  The  he 
got  the  nomination,  was  sent  on  bosl 
the  train ing-xhip,  and  pa.ssed  his  esan 
nation  triumphantly. 

Then,  and  not  till  then^from  a 
bination  of  public  and  private  circiw 
stances — did  tlie  Lord  of  the  Admirall 
make  the  widow  an  offer  of  his  has 
and  heart.     She  refused  him. 

"  You  don't   remember,"    sbe 
very  composedly,  "or  perhaps  you  diM 
know,  that  I  am  a  grandmother." 

No.  The  Lord  of  the  Admiral 
certainly  was  not  aware  of  that  f«d 
could  not  have  believed  it,  except  In 
her  own  lips.  J 

It  was  so,  however,  she  assured  him. 
She  was  very  grateful,  very  mucli 
honoured.  If  she  had  had  a  daughter — 
Unt  for  herself,  it  could  not  be. 

AVhat  a  fortunate  thing  it  was,  she 
thought,  when  she  had  got  rid  of  him, 
that  the  man  had  not  asked  her  before 
Alfred  was  fairly  in  tlie  navy. 

"  For,"  the  widow's  cogitation  ran, 
"  I  should  have  been  forced  to  accept 
him,  fur  the  dear  boy's  sake.  And  it 
would  have  been  a  terrible  trial  to  put 
up  with  him— or  anybody  else." 

She  had  done  her  duty  by  her  bus- 
band,  and  her  duty  by  her  three  children, 
and  now  she  intended  to  enjoy  herself. 
It  was  during  a  tour  in  the  Highlands 
that  she  caught  her  illness.  "When  shs 
was  very  ill  indeed,  I  think  she  wished 
she  had  an  unmarried  daugliter,  free  U 
nurse  her  and  take  cai-e  of  Ler.  She 
was  such  a  proud  little  woman,  thai 
she  would  never  have  asked  Estelle  U 
come  to  her,  if  Harry  had  not  insistei] 
upon  it.  When  she  had  got  her,  how 
ever,  she  coidessed  that  Harry  had 
done  a  wise  thing.  To  which  the  lieu- 
tenant replied  that  he  generally  knew 
what  he  was  about. 
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It  was  a  dreary  winter  for  Estelle. 
Pau  was  full  to  overflowing  with  Eng- 
lish invalids,  and  she  could  not  walk 
along  the  streets  or  the  park,  or  look  at 
the  mountains  from  the  balcony,  with- 
out seeing  a  dozen  people  with  respi- 
rators, not  to  mention  the  crowds  that 
crawled  along  on  the  sunny  side  of  the 
way,  muffled  up  in  furs  and  plaid  com- 
forters, and  stopping,  out  of  breath,  at 
the  gentlest  ascent.  The  good  looks 
that  Mi's.  Russell  eyed  with  such  com- 
placency in  her  hand-mirror,  were  only 
a  source  of  anxiety  to  her  daughter. 
She  thought  the  white  too  clear,  the 
pink  too  pink,  the  blue  eye  too  brilliant. 
It  wrung  her  heart  to  see  how  pretty 
her  mother  looked  in  her  invalid  cap  of 
white  lace.  She  dared  not  leave  her ; 
dared  not  believe  the  physician  when 
he  said  she  was  mending,  and  would  be 
fit  to  go  to  the  mountains  as  soon  as 
the  season  began.  She  grew  paler  and 
thinner  than  ever  from  anxiety,  and 
wished  for  her  husband  to  help  her  to 
boar  it.  But  Raymond  could  not  come. 
His  father  lay,  now  at  death's  door,  now 
rallying  again.  They  said  he  might  live 
a  week,  or  six  months. 

Raymond  dare  not  leave  him,  unless 
Estelle  herself  was  ill  His  mother, 
strange  to  say,  was  in  a  better  humour 
than  usual.  Estelle  hoped  it  would 
last.  It  might  last  very  likely,  as  long 
as  she  was  away. 

It  was  pleasant,  in  spite  of  her  life 
bein:^  so  overclouded  just  now,  to  get 
Raymond's  letters.  These  could  be  called 
letters;  what  she  had  had  before  were 
notes ;  scraps  written  to  tell  her  of  his 
safe  arrival,  or  of  the  day  of  his  return, 
after  his  very  short  and  rare  excursions 
from  home.  His  letters  now  were  pages 
long,  well  filled,  well  written;  a  kind  of 
daily  chronicle,  which  she  conned  over 
and  put  by  to  reati  again.  They  were 
her  only  amusement :  for  it  was  stupid 
riding  with  old  Jean-Marie  instead  of 
Raymond  ;  and  it  was  equally  stu[)id  to 
stroll  along  in  the  park  attended  by 
Lisctte,  who  thought  it  her  duty  to 
enlij^hten  her  mistress  on  divers  matters 
which  were  not  her  business  or  Estelle's 
either.      How,   for  instance,   that  the 


people  on  the  third  floor  had  quarrelled 
with  their  cook,  and  the  people  on  the 
fourth  had  not  paid  their  month's  rent, 
and  the  Monsieur  downstairs  was  very 
ill,  and  the  owner  of  the  house  wanted 
the  rent  raised,  and  he  was  going  away 
in  consequence ;  and  there  was  a  new 
family  coming  in,  a  milord,  who  had 
been  staying  at  the  Hotel  de  France  for 
ever  so  long,  because,  in  the  whole  city 
of  Pau,  there  was  nothing  in  the  way 
of  furnished  apartments  that  would  suit 
miladi. 

One  day  as  Estelle  was  resting  on 
the  balcony,  after  having  read  all  the 
Times  through  to  her  mother,  and  sent 
her  to  sleep,  she  saw  this  new  English 
family  arrive.  A  courier,  two  maids, 
two  men,  various  boxes,  and  after  them, 
a  tall  gentleman  who  stooped  and  had 
his  face  hidden  in  one  of  the  usual 
plaid  comforters  ;  then  two  little  girls ; 
and  a  very  fine  mamma  in  a  pork-pie  hat 
and  a  round  veil,  who  answered  snap- 
pishly when  the  tall  gentleman  spoke 
to  her.  There  was  a  great  commotion 
by  and  by  in  the  rooms  below,  a  slam- 
ming of  doors  and  opening  and  shutting 
of  windows,  and  presently  the  two  chil- 
dren came  out  for  a  romp  on  the  lower 
balcony.  Pretty  little  dots  they  were, 
only  dressed  too  much  like  opera-dancers 
to  please  Estelle's  fastidious  taste.  But 
their  blue  eyes,  and  fair  complexions, 
and  golden  hair  made  them  irresistibly 
charming  to  her  in  spite  of  their  dress ; 
her  hungry  mother-heart  yearned  towards 
them ;  she  promised  herself  a  game  of 
play  with  them  before  long;  and  sat 
watching  their  gambols  on  the  balcony 
tUl  Lisette  came  to  tell  her  Mrs.  Russell 
was  awake  again. 

Just  at  the  end  of  the  winter,  when 
the  mountain  snows  were  beginning  to 
melt  and  swell  the  Gaves,  when  the 
birds  were  beginning  to  chirp,  when 
Nature  was  putting  forth  her  strength 
to  break  her  bonds  and  make  good  her 
allegiance  to  spring,  old  M.  de  Mont- 
aigu  died. 

Died,  just  as  the  first  violets  came, 
sent  from  Pau  by  his  daughter-in-law  as 
a  loving  token.  For  he  had  sent  a 
message  to  her  once  to  say  he  missed 
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iijs  doily  liiiii.|in-l,  imil  she  had  UJtm 
uan.'  tij  ^i:|.;.!i  1,;-:  "liini  even  ut  Ihul 

Till*  I<i<u4ii'-I.  li,iii  been  laid  on  liia 
liuil.  IIuuiiiiIilL  tviiili',  and  lie  e«ut  his 
ItiYK  mill  tlimiks  ti)  Ilstdle,  &nd  a  mes- 
Eit);(.'  Ui  Miy  tliat  f\ui:B  ho  bad  lived  long 
tugirjjli  to  si'B  tho  first  spring  violeta, 
lit  tiii[n>d  1(1  ^'c  liiT  too,  if  flhe  did  not 
stay  aWMy  U'u  Imrg. 

Aiid  lliat  iiij;lit  hi'died;  quietly,  so 
that  tlity  ijiilv  kiifU'  it  in  the  morning. 

Two  (lays  liilir  the  gtandfather  was 
laid  to  It  Ml  IV  liilii's  [^idB,»ndIiayicond 
wasCmiiit  ilV  ai.iiLtaisu. 

It  iiiiidc  link'  rhange  for  Estelle, 
excq^t  that  now  C'ho  was  addressed  as 
lliuhiiiit;  la  Comlcasi?,  far  'which,  she 
did  n..i  care. 

Only,  she  hoped  »he  migbt  see  more 
of  liHyuiiind  now  that  the  last  duties 
■wery  orti'. 

It  \V3s  osloDi^Lir^  how  many  cards 
were  l.-i't  at  }rt  duur  as  soon  a§  oil  the 
world  liiiiM-  iLe  nld  Coiuit  vAa  dtad. 
Peuplc  who  would  havs  let  In-r  pn  hv 
unimtiiifd  for  a  century,  while  In*  lived, 
now  took  the  trouble  to  find  out  who 
and  what  Cointesse  Octavie'a  successor 
was.  jVmongst  theia  all,  Madame 
Fk-ury's  niece,  Mothilde,  came  foremost. 
Her  stiff,  somewhat  prosy  LuKhaud  had 
got  the  Prefecture  of  the  Basses  Pyrontea 
at  last,  and  had  heen  made  Baron  do 
Beaucens  into  the  bargain  ;  and  Estelle, 
-who  lliun^ht  of  her  own  title  as  little 
OS  if  she  had  been  horn  with  it,  was 
aliphtly  amused  to  see  how  Mathilda 
luillcd  the  feathers  of  her  new-fledged 
dignify. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  married  1 " 
said  Mrs.  Ilussel!  one  day,  ahmptly. 
Estelle  had  thought  she  was  asleep,  and 
started  nervously. 

"Just  seven  years,"  she  replied; 
"eevtTi  years  this  spring." 

"  ]f  your  hushand  dies,  and  leavea  no 
heir,  who  succeeds  ! "  was  Mrs.  Eussell'a 
next  (|iiesliDn. 

"  I  don't  know.  I  never  thonght  of 
it ;  some  twentieth  cousin,  I  believe. 
"Why,  you  don't  think  liaymond  was 
looking  ill  when  last  he  was  here  ] "  she 

(uiM  liiirriedlv. 


It  would  he  a  pity,  considering  thei 

so  few  of  the  really  old  ones  left." 

"  Kayniond    says   he    does   not 

about  titles." 

"  He  will  now  he  haa  got  one,' 
Mrs.  Euasell's  reply. 

Estelk  was  left  to  draw  her 
inferences  from  this  speech  of 
mother's.  In  the  midst  of  all  her  | 
it  liad  never  once  occurred  1»  her 
Raymond  would  regret  the  havin, 
heir  to  the  title.  It  was  simply 
cUild  that  she  had  lost,  not  the  fi 
Comte  de  Montoigu. 

"  If  I  could  but  have  kept  my 
my  only  treasure  I"  she  thought  roa 
time,  weeping,  as  she  sat  aad  lifit 
to  the  pretty  English  ehililren  at  ] 
Ihey  bad  made  friends  by  this  ■■ 
and  noddod  "good  morning"  to 
daily  from  the  balcony.  By  and 
when  they  had  got  quits  acoustomi 
her  black  dress,  she  wonid  send  ani: 
I>erniiMii,ii  for  tlieni  to  visit  her 
lliiiiiLiht.  .She  told  Lisette  to  tin. 
their  name.  That  was  easily  ij 
Lisette  said.  She  had  but  to  w 
when  the  English  miladi  went  for 
drive,  and  then  she  would  inquir 
the  cook ;  all  the  other  servants,  a 
as  she  knew,  were  English. 

Lisette's  face  was  very  comical  v 
she  came  back.  "What  does  Mad 
think!"  she  exclaimed,  "I  wen 
stand  on  the  outer  stair  to  see  mi 
get  into  the  carriage,  and,  pardie 
was  rostrangeratall,  but  just  Ma'm'i 
Julie.  She  had  her  veil  up,  and  I 
quite  well." 

"Did    you    ask    tho    name)" 
Estelle,  surprised. 

"Ko,  indeed!  I  just  came  bad 
tell  Madame.     I  can  do  so,  of  cours 

"Never  mind  it,"  said  Estelle, 
did  not  wish  to  renew  her  acquaiutj 
with  Juha  Maurice.  She  had  been  ■ 
sorry  for  her,  after  her  escapade 
Toulouse  ;  she  had  thought  of  hsr  i 
tenderly.  But  she  felt  sure  her  husl 
would  not  approve  of  her  as  an  acqua 
ance.  If  Julia  found  her  out,  she  n 
see  her,  but  seek  her  she  would  i 
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And,  remembering  bow  little  love  was 
lost  between  her  mother  and  Julia 
Maurice,  she  supposed  herself  safe  from 
any  renewal  of  intercourse  on  her  side. 
Nevertlieless,  she  was  sorry  not  to  know 
more  of  the  two  pretty  children.  She 
found  herself  wondering  sometimes  who 
Julia  could  have  married.  It  was  some- 
body at  all  events  who  had  a  very  bad 
cough.  They  never  went  out  together ; 
the  mihrd  drove  out  in  a  close  carriage, 
and  miladi  in  an  open  one,  generally  a 
pony-phaeton ;  and  a  grand  turn-out  for 
the  eyes  of  the  Pan  people  it  was,  with 
its  two  lovely  greys,  and  the  tiger  in 
blue  and  silver.  Miladi^  with  a  white 
bearskin  rug  round  her,  a  scarlet  cloak, 
and  flyaway  hat  and  feather,  might  have 
been  satisfied  with  something  less  than 
the  notice  she  attracted.  However,  one 
of  the  two  flaxen-haired  children  gene- 
rally sat  by  her  side,  as  a  vindication 
of  her  claim  to  the  dignity  of  British 
matronhood,  which  might  else  have  been 
ignored  by  the  ignorant  foreigners,  less 


accustomed  then,  than  they  are  now 
perhaps,  to  the  divers  phases  of  '*  fast " 
English  society. 

However,  the  Pan  people  got  accus- 
tomed to  railadHs  turn-out  before  very 
long,  possibly  because  a  new  sight  had 
arisen;  to  wit,  a  Eussian  princess,  who 
drove  a  pair  of  high-stepping  bays,  and 
smoked  her  Havana  as  only  such  a  prin- 
cess may,  walking  up  and  down  the 
Place,  accompanied  by  Monsieur  her 
husband,  also  smoking  his  Havana. 

Miladi,  with  her  white  bearskin  rug, 
her  scarlet  cloak,  and  naughty  little  hat 
and  feather,  was  worth  staring  at  no 
longer;  even  the  tiger  and  the  ponies 
were  passed  by  unnoticed,  thanks  to  the 
audacity  of  this  Muscovite. 

Miladi  saw  this,  and  hated  her  with 
all  her  heart.  She  had  not  risked  her 
grey  ponies*  lives  to  be  outdone  by  a 
Eussian,  forsooth,  were  she  the  Czarina 
hersel£ 

But  as  to  circumventing  her,  why, 
that  was  quite  another  thing. 


To  he  continued. 
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S  nrt  Mill  1  1  i  1  L  more  than 
diij  mati  ti  mould  tlie  tlnught  of  the 
nsing'  f.fneraliou  of  rn^lishniBn,  has 
nnttiii  1  bllle  Lo  k  iii  the  exactly 
c\[    'iilp    ei  n      Ilie  Subjection  of 
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01  nc  lit  f  li  r  I  iturtl  (.quality  witli 
man    to  U  tit  tj  rili" 

Truly  the  whirligig  of  Tiniu  brin^a 
round  ito  re^eii^p':  lo  this  point  the 
reisond  cnilizcJ  nations  has  conio  or 
at  kiat  H  L  iminr  fast  after  some  hft<.Ln 
hundred  x'lrs  (f  uiirca>.on,  and  of  a 
litirituro  of  unreison,  vhicli  discoursed 
gra\tlj  and  kirnwfh  of  iiuni  and 
witthei  h^ati.na  and  madness  ]ier-eeu 
tion  and  tcrtnre  and  lik(?  a  madman  m 
his  dreams,  butlt  up  by  irrefragable  logic 
a  whole  iinerte)  p}nmid  of  aeeiuiiig 
truth  upon  -i  single  false  premiss,  lo 
this  it  lita  Cime  after  long  centuries  in 
which  womm  was  rejjirded  by  celibate 
the  lo„nn«  as  the  iiomous  animal 
the  t(.riipti(-s  the  "ourco  of  earthly 
nii'ien  iihiih  lerivel — it  Inst  m  one 
case—  t  11  nil  frtm  fe  faith  iiid 
'miniii  11','.  betT.U'ie  Honien  hil  less 
faith    thin    men       ubich    it  presented 

1  The  Sul  |p  linn  of  ■«  on  n  Bv  'nhn 
StnnrtMill  U  nil  int^Vork  and  ^l  mmn  a 
Culture  FhlHlhv  lufltplnneBullcr—  Eilu 
cation  of  Girls  Rud  Emj  loyneut  of  Women 
ByW.  B.  Hodmon,  LUD.—  On  the  StuJy 
of  Science  liy  wodipq."  By  Lydia  EraestiuB 
Beckor.    {C^iemtinrary  Sevievi,  March  1869.) 


them  as  if  more  violent  and  a 
died  animal  passions  ;  which  explf 
learnedly  why  they  were  more  temi 
than  men  to  heresy  and  witchcraft,. 
mora  suljeot  (those  especially  who, 
beautiful  hiir)  to  the  attacks  of  dem^ 
and  in  a  word  regarded  them  as  a, 
CMsary  e\il  to  be  tolerated,  dea|ni 
-epresaed,  and  if  possible    shut  as 


Of  thib  literature  of  celibate  nnr^ 
those  who  have  no  timo  to  read 
themselves  the  pages  of  Sprenger,  N; 
or  Delrio  the  Jesuit,  may  find  no 
enough  m  Mtchelet  and  in  botih 
LeokvB  excellent  works.       They  ^ 
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Hint  iLs  liiatomy  of  Melancholy 
Hi  like  Knox  and  many  another  scholi 
of  Ihe  Ibth  and  of  the  first  half  of  it 
Nth  century,  was  unable  to  free  h 
brant  altogether  from  the  i<Jola  apeci 
which  haunted  the  cell  of  the  bookworc 
Ihe  poor  student,  knowing  nothing  i 
women,  ea\c  from  hooks  or  from  conla 
with  the  most  debased,  repeated,  with  ll 
pruriency  of  a  boy,  the  falsehoods  ahoi 
women  which  armed  with  the  authoiil 
of  learned  doctors,  had  grown  rcvereii 
an  J  incontestable  with  age;  and  eve 
after  tlie  Peforniation  more  than  oi 
witch  mama  proved  that  the  comi] 
tre  had  utility  enough  left  to  brii 
forth  evil  fruit 

but  the  a\c  had  been  laid  to  the  roi 
thereof  Ihe  later  witch-prosecuiioi 
were  not  to  bo  compared  for  extent  ac 
atr  city  to  the  mediaeval  ones ;  and  firs 
as  it  would  seem,  in  France,  and  grad 
ally  inotlier  Liiropean  eountriea,  theoJ 
contempt  of  women  was  being  replact 
by  admiration  and  trust.  Such  exampli 
as  that  of  Marguerite  d'Angouleme  di 
much,  especially  in  the  south  of  Franc 
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where  science  as  well  as  the  Bihle  was 
opening  men's  eyes  more  and  more  to 
nature  and  to  fact.  Good  little  Bonde- 
let,  or  any  of  bis  pupils,  would  have  as 
soon  thought  of  burning  a  woman  for  a 
witch  as  they  would  have  of  immuring 
her  in  a  nunnery. 

In  Scotland,  John  Knox's  book  came, 
happily  for  the  nation,  too  late.  The 
woes  of  Mary  Stuart  called  out  for  her 
a  feeling  of  chivalry  which  has  done 
much,  even  to  the  present  day,  to  elevate 
the  Scotch  character.  Meanwhile,  the 
same  influences  which  raised  the  position 
of  women  among  the  Reformed  in  France 
raised  it  likewise  in  Scotland ;  and  there 
is  no  country  on  earth  in  which  wives  and 
mothers  have  been  more  honoured,  and 
more  justly  honoured,  for  two  centuries 
and  more.  In  England,  the  passionate 
loyalty  with  which  Elizabeth  was  re- 
garded, at  least  during  the  latter  part  of 
her  reign,  scattered  to  the  winds  all 
John  Knox's  arguments  against  the 
**Eegiment  of  Women;"  and  a  litera- 
ture sprang  up  in  which  woman  was 
set  forth  no  longer  as  the  weakling  and 
the  temptress,  but  as  the  guide  and  the 
inspirer  of  man.  Whatever  traces  of  the 
old  foul  leaven  may  be  found  in  Beau- 
mont  and  Fletcher,  Massinger,  or  Ben 
Jonson,  such  books  as  Sidney's  Ar- 
cadia, Lilly's  Euphaesy  Spenser's  Fairy 
Queen,  and  last,  but  not  least,  Shake^ 
speare's  Plays,  place  the  conception  of 
woman  and  of  the  rights  of  woman  on  a 
vantage-ground  from  which  I  beHeve  it 
can  never  permanently  £all  again — at 
least  until  (which  God  forbid)  true  man- 
hood has  died  out  of  England.  To  a 
boy  whose  notions  of  his  duty  to  woman 
had  been  formed,  not  on  Horace  and 
Juvenal,  but  on  Spenser  and  Shakespeare, 
— as  I  trust  they  will  be  some  day  in 
every  public  school, — Mr.  John  Stuart 
Mill's  new  book  would  seem  little  more 
than  a  text-book  of  truths  which  had 
been  familiar  and  natural  to  him  ever 
since  he  first  stood  by  his  mother's 
knee. 

I  say  this  not  in  depreciation  of  Mr. 
Mill's  book.  I  mean  it  for  the  very 
highest  praise.  M.  Agassiz  says  some- 
wh('re  that  every  great  scientific  truth 
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must  go  through  three  stages  of  public 
opinion.  Men  will  say  of  it,  firsts  that 
it  is  not  true ;  next,  that  it  is  contrary 
to  religion ;  and  lastly,  that  every  one 
knew  it  already.  The  last  assertion  of 
the  three  is  often  more  than  half-true. 
In  many  cases  every  one  ought  to  have 
known  the  truth  already,  if  they  had 
but  used  their  common  sense.  The 
great  antiquity  of  the  earth  is  a  case  in 
point  Forty  years  ago  it  was  still  un- 
true ;  five-and-twenty  years  ago  it  was 
still  contrary  to  religion.  Now  every 
child  who  uses  his  common  sense  can 
see,  from  looking  at  the  rocks  and  stones 
about  him,  that  the  earth  is  many 
thousand,  it  may  be  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  years  old  ;  and  there  is  no 
difficulty  now  in  making  him  convince 
himself,  by  his  own  eyes  and  his  own 
reason,  of  the  most  prodigious  flEu^ts  of 
the  glacial  epoch. 

Ajid  so  it  ought  to  be  with  the  truths 
which  Mr.  Mill  has  set  forth.  K  the 
minds  of  lads  can  but  be  kept  clear 
of  Pagan  brutalities  and  mediaeval  super- 
stitions, and  fed  instead  on  the  soundest 
and  noblest  of  our  English  literature, 
Mr.  Mill's  creed  about  women  will,  I 
verily  believe,  seem  to  them  as  one 
which  they  have  always  held  by  instinct ; 
as  a  natural  deduction  from  their  own 
intercourse  with  their  mothers,  their 
aunts,  their  sisters  :  and  thus  Mr. 
Mill's  book  may  achieve  the  highest 
triumph  of  which  such  a  book  is  capable ; 
namely — that  years  hence  young  men 
will  not  care  to  read  it,  because  they  take 
it  all  for  granted. 

There  are  those  who  for  years  past 
have  held  opinions  concerning  women 
identical  with  those  of  Mr.  Mill  They 
thought  it  best,  however,  to  keep  them 
to  themselves ;  trusting  to  the  truth  of 
the  old  saying,  '^Eun  not  round  after 
the  world.  If  you  stand  still  long 
enough,  the  world  will  come  round  to 
you."  And  the  world  seems  now  to  be 
coming  round  very  fast  towards  their 
standing-point  j  and  that  not  from 
theory,  but  from  experience.  As  to  the 
intellectual  capacity  of  girls  when  com- 
peting with  boys  (and  I  may  add  as  to 
the  prudence  of  educating  boys  and  girls 
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Lidies  have  repeatedly  carried  off  prize 
ft)r  scientific  knowledj^o  against  youn. 
men  who  have  i)rovt!d  themselves,  b; 
sul»se(iuent  success  in  life,  to  have  beei 
IbiTiiitLihle  rivals.  On  every  side  th( 
conviction  seems  growing  (a  conviction 
which  any  man  might  have  anived  at 
for  liimself  long  ago,  if  he  would  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  compare  the  powers 
of  his  own  daughters  with  those  of  his 
sous),  that  there  is  no  difference  in  kind, 
and  probably  none  in  degree,  between 
the  intellect  of  a  woman  and  that  of  a 
man;  and  those  who  will  not  as  yet 
assent  to  this  are  grooving  more  willing  to 
allow  fresh  experiments  on  the  question, 
and  to  confess  that,  after  all  (as  Mr. 
Fitch  well  says  in  his  report  to  the 
Schools  Inquiry  Commission),  "The  true 
"  measure  of  a  woman's  right  is  her 
'*  oajjacity  for  receiving  it,  and  not  any 
"  theories  of  ours  as  to  what  she  is  fit 
"  for,  or  what  use  she  is  likely  to  make 
"  of  it" 

This  is,  doubtless,  a  most  important 
concession.  For  if  it  be  allowed  to  be 
true  of  woman's  capacity  for  learning,  it 
ought  to  be — and  I  bdieve  will  be — 
allowed  to  be  true  of  all  her  other 
capacities  whatsoever.  From  which  fresh 
concession  results  will  follow,  startling 
no  doubt  to  those  who  fancy  that  the 
world  always  was,  and  fllw«'«-  - 
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as  specimens  of  two  dififerent  styles,  the 
Introduction  to  "Woman's  Work  and 
Woman's  Culture,"  by  Mrs.  Butler,  and 
the  article  on  "Female  Suffrage"  by  Miss 
Wedgwood,  at  p.  247.  I  only  a^  that 
these  two  articles  should  be  judged  on 
their  own  merits — the  fact  that  they 
are  written  by  women  being  ignored 
meanwhile.  After  that  has  been  done, 
it  may  be  but  just  and  right  for  the 
man  who  has  read  them  to  ask  himself 
(especially  if  he  has  had  a  mother), 
whether  women  who  can  so  think  and 
write  have  not  a  right  to  speak,  and  a 
right  to  be  heard  when  they  speak,  of  a 
subject  with  which  they  must  be  better 
acquainted  than  men — woman's  capa- 
cities, and  woman's  needs  ? 

If  any  one  who  has  not  as  yet  looked 
into  this  "Woman's  Question"  wishes 
to  know  how  it  has  risen  to  the  surface 
just  now,  let  them  consider  these  words 
of  Mrs.  Butler.  They  will  prove,  at 
least,  that  the  movement  has  not  had 
its  origin  in  the  study,  but  in  the 
market;  not  from  sentimental  dreams 
or  abstract  theories,  but  from  the 
necessities  of  physical  fact : — 

"  The  census  taken  eight  years  ago 
"  gave  three  and  a  half  millions  of 
"  women  in  England  working  for  a 
"  subsistence;  and  of  these  two  and 
**  a  half  millions  were  unmarried.  In 
"  the  interval  between  the  census  of 
"  1851  and  that  of  1861,  the  number 
*  *  of  self-supporting  women  had  increased 
"  by  more  than  half  a  million.  This  is 
"  significant ;  and  stiU  more  striking,  I 
"  believe,  on  this  point,  will  be  the 
"  returns  of  the  next  census  two  years 
"  hence."  ^ 

Thus  a  demand  for  employment  has 
led  naturally  to  a  demand  for  improved 
education,  fitting  woman  for  employ- 
ment; and  that  again  has  led,  naturally 
also,  to  a  demand  on  the  part  of  many 
thoughtful  women  for  a  share  in  making 
those  laws  and  those  social  regulations 
which  have,  while  made  exclusively  by 
men,  resulted  in  leaving  women  at  a 
disadvantage  at  every  turn.  They  ask — 
and  they  have  surely  some  cause  to  ask — 

1  "  "Woman's  Work  and  Woman's  Cultura," 
Introduction,  p.  xv. 


What  greater  light  haye  men  to  dictate 
to  women  the  rules  by  which  they  shall 
live,  than  women  have  to  dictate  to 
men )  All  they  demand — all,  at  least, 
that  is  demanded  in  the  volumes  noticed 
in  this  review — is  Mr  play  for  'viK>me]i; 
"A  clear  stage  and  no  favour."  Let 
"  natural  selection,"  as  Miss  Wedgwood 
well  says,  decide  which  is  the  superior, 
and  in  what.  Let  it,  by  the  laws  of  supply 
and  demand,  draught  women  as  well  as 
men  into  the  employments  and  positions 
for  which  they  are  most  fitted  by  nature. 
To  those  who  believe  that  the  laws  of 
nature  are  the  laws  of  God,  the  Vox 
Dei  in  rebus  revelata;  that  to  obey 
them  is  to  prove  our  real  faith  in  God, 
to  interfere  with  them  (as  we  did  in 
social  relations  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  as  we  did  till  lately  in  com- 
mercial relations  likewise)  by  arbitrary 
restrictions  is  to  show  that  we  have  no 
faith  in  God,  and  consider  ourselves 
wise  enough  to  set  right  an  ill-made 
universe — to  them  at  least  this  demand 
must  seem  both  just  and  modest 

Meanwhile,  many  women,  and  some 
men  also,  think  the  social  status  of 
women  is  just  now  in  special  peiiL 
The  late  extension  of  the  franchise 
has  admitted  to  a  share  in  framing  our 
laws  many  thousands  of  men  of  that 
class  which — whatever  be  their  other 
virtues,  and  they  are  many — is  most 
given  to  spending  their  wives'  earnings 
in  drink,  and  personally  maltreating 
them;  and  least  likely — to  judge  from 
the  actions  of  certain  trades — to  admit 
women  to  free  competition  for  employ- 
ment. Further  extension  of  the  sul&age 
will,  perhaps  in  a  very  few  years,  admit 
many  thousands  more.  And  it  is  no 
wonder  if  refined  and  educated  women, 
in  an  age  which  is  disposed  to  see  in 
the  possession  of  a  vote  the  best  means 
of  seK-defence,  should  ask  for  votes,  for 
the  defence,  not  merely  of  themselves, 
but  of  their  lowlier  sisters,  from  the 
tyranny  of  men  who  are  as  yet — to  the 
shame  of  the  State — most  of  them  alto- 
gether uneducated. 

As  for  the  reasonableness  of  such  a 
demand,  I  can  only  say — what  has  been 
said  elsewhere— that  the  present  state  of 
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There  may  be  some  sufficient  answer 
to  the  conclusion  which  conscience  and 
common  sense,  left  to  themselves,  would 
draw  from. this  statement  of  the  case  as 
it  now  stands :  but  none  has  occurred 
to  me  which  is  not  contrary  to  the  tiret 
principle  of  a  free  government. 

This  I  presume  to  bo :    that   every 
eitizeu  has  a  right  to  share  in  choosing 
those  who  make  the  laws ;  in  order  to 
prevent,  as  far  as  he  can,  laws  being 
made  which  are  unjust  and  injurious  to 
him,  to  his  family,  or  to  his  class  j  and     t 
that  all  are  to  be  considered  as  "  active"     i 
citizens,  save  the  criminal,  the  insane,      a 
or  those  unable  to  support  themselves,      cl 
The  best  rough  test  of  a  man*s  being     to 
able  to  support  himself  is,  I  doubt  not^      e\ 
kis  being  able  to  keep  a  house  over  his     wt 
head,  or,  at  least,  a  permanent  lodging ;     th 
and  that,  I  presume,  will  be  in  a  few     to 
years  the  one  and  universal  test  of  active     M 
citizenship,  unless  we  shoizld  meanwhile     w< 
obtain  the  boon  of  a  compulsory  Go-     fo: 
yemment  education,  and  an  educational     he 
franchise    founded    thereon.      But,    it     rei 
must  be  asked — and  answered  also —     m 
What  is  there  in  such  a  test,  even  as  it     su 
stands  now,  only  partially  applied,  which     wl 
is  not  as  fair  for  women  as  it  is  for  men  ?     ea 
''  Is  it  just  that  an  educated  man,  who     lil 
'*  is  able  independently  to  earn  his  own     su 
"  livelihood,  should  have  «  '«"^*- 
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"  the  truth  of  it,  that  a  xcan — in  the 
"  matter  of  maintenance — means  gene- 
"  rally  a  man,  a  wife,  and  children ; 
"  while  a  woman  means  herself  alone, 
"  free  of  dependence.  A  closer  inquiry 
"  into  the  facts  of  life  would  prove  that 
"  conclusions  have  been  too  hastily 
"  adopted  on  the  latter  head.  I  believe 
"  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  there 
"  is  s(.'arcely  a  female  teacher  in  England 
"  who  is  not  working  for  another  or 
"  others  besides  herself, — that  a  very 
"  largo  proportion  are  urged  on  of  ne- 
**  cessity  in  their  work  by  the  dependence 
"  on  them  of  whole  families,  in  many 
"  ceases  of  their  own  aged  parents, — 
"  that  many  hundreds  arc  keeping 
"  broken-down  relatives,  fathers,  and 
"  brothers,  out  of  the  workhouse,  and 
"  that  many  are  widows  supporting 
**  their  own  children.  A  few  examples, 
"  taken  ut  random  from  the  lists  of 
"  governesses  applying  to  the  Institution 
"  in  Sackvillo  Street,  D)n(lon,  would 
*^  illustrate  this  point.  And  let  it  be 
"  remembered  that  such  cases  are  the 
**  rule,  and  not  the  exception.  Indeed, 
'*  if  the  facts  of  life  were  better  known, 
"  the  hollo^vne8S  of  this  defence  of  the 
"  inequality  of  payment  would  become 
"  manifest;  for  it  is  in  theory  alone 
^'  that  in  families  man  is  the  only  bread- 
**  winner,  and  it  is  false  to  suppose  that 
**  single  women  have  no  obligations  to 
'^  make  and  to  save  money  as  sacred  as 
"  those  which  are  imposed  on  a  man  by 
"  marriage ;  while  there  is  this  dit- 
"  ference,  that  a  man  may  avoid  such 
"  obligation  if  he  pleases,  by  refraining 
"  from  marriage,  while  the  poverty  of 
"  parents,  or  the  dependence  of  brothers 
^*  and  sisters,  are  circumstances  over 
"  which  a  woman  obliged  to  work  for 
**  others  has  no  control."  i 

True  :  and,  alas  !  too  true.  But  what 
Mr.  Butler  asserts  of  governesses  may 
be  asserted,  with  equal  truth,  of  hun- 
dreds of  maiden  aunts  and  maiden 
sisters  who  are  not  engaged  in  teaching, 
but  who  spend  their  money,  their  time, 
their  love,  their  intellect,  upon  profligate 
or  broken-down  relations,  or  upon  their 

1  **  Woman's  Work  and  Woman's  Culture," 
pp.  58,  59. 


children;  and  who  exhibit  through 
long  years  of  toil,  anxiety,  self-sacri- 
iice,  a  courage,  a  promptitude,  a  know- 
ledge of  business  and  of  human  nature, 
and  a  simple  but  lofty  standard  of 
duty  and  righteousness,  which  if  it 
does  not  fit  them  for  the  franchise, 
what  can? 

It  may  be,  that  such  women  would 
not  care  to  use  the  franchise,  if  they 
had  it.  That  is  their  concern,  not  ours. 
Voters  who  do  not  care  to  vote  may  be 
counted  by  thousands  among  men  ;  some 
of  them,  perhaps,  are  wiser  than  their 
fellows,  and  not  more  foolish  ;  and  take 
that  method  ofshowing  their  wisdom.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  we  are  no  more  justified 
in  refusing  a  human  being  a  right,  be- 
cause he  may  not  choose  to  exercise  it, 
than  we  are  in  refusing  to  pay  him  his 
due,  lx3causo  he  may  probably  hoard  the 
money. 

The  objection  that  such  women  are 
better  without  a  vote,  because  a  vote 
would  interest  them  in  politics,  and  so 
interfere  with  their  domestic  duties, 
seems  slender  enough.  Wliat  domestic 
duties  have  they,  of  which  the  State  can 
take  cognizance,  save  their  duty  to  those 
to  whom  they  may  owe  money,  and  their 
duty  to  keep  the  peace  7  Their  other  and 
nobler  duties  are  voluntary  and  self-im- 
posed ;  and,  most  usually,  are  fuliilled  as 
secretly  as  possible.  The  State  jeommits 
an  injustice  in  debarring  a  woman  from 
the  rights  of  a  citizen  because  she 
chooses,  over  and  above  them,  to  per- 
form the  good  works  of  a  saint. 

And,  after  all,  will  it  be  the  worse 
for  these  women,  or  for  the  society  in 
which  they  live,  if  they  do  interest 
themselves  in  politics]  Might  not 
(as  Mr.  Boyd  Kinnear  urges  in  an 
article  as  sober  and  rational,  as  it  is 
earnest  and  chivalrous)  their  purity  and 
earnestness  help  to  make  what  is  now 
called  politics  somewhat  more  pure, 
somewhat  more  earnest?  Might  not 
the  presence  of  the  voting  power  of  a 
few  virtuous,  experienced,  well-educated 
women,  keep  candidates,  for  very  shame, 
from  saying  and  doing  things  from 
which  they  do  not  shrink,  before  a 
crowd  of  men  who  are,  on  the  averagcv 


-.^**v^  xur  more,  and  might  not  they  do  "^ 

;  far  more  hereafter,  if  they,  who  gene-  a 

rally  know  far  more  than  men  do  of  t 

hnman  snffering,  and  of  the  coiisefiiiences  tl 

;  of  hnman   folly,  were  able  to  ask  for  f(. 

further  social  reforms,  m>i  merely  as  a  to 

boon  to  be  begged  Irom  the  physically  th 

stronger  sex,  but  as  their  will,  which  they,  tei 

as  citizens,  have  a  right  to  see  fulfilled,  or 

j  if  just  and  possible]  Woman  has  played  Co 

I  for  too  many  centuries  the  part  which  of  . 

j  Lady  Godiva  plays  in  the  old  legend,  tan 

I  It  is  time  that  she  should  not  be  con-  or  t 

tent  with  mitigating  by  her  entreaties  in  « 

or  her  charities  the  cnielty  and  greed  avei 

of  men :  but  exercise  her  right,  as   a  And 

member  of  the  State,  and  (as  1  believe)  brill 

a  member  of  Christ  and  a  child  of  God,  Wh£ 

to  forbid  them.  cann 

As  for  any  specific  difTercncc  between  averj 

the  intellect   of  women    and  that  of  exce 

men,  which  should  i)recludc  the  former  unsu 

meddling  in  politics,  I  must  confess  that  belo^ 

the  subtle  distinctions  drawn,  even  by  any 

those    who     uphold    the     intellectual  the 

equality  of  women,  have  almost,  if  not  theii 

altogether,  escaped  me.     The  only  im-  behi 

portant  difference,  I  think,  is,  that  men  folio 

are  generally  duller  and  more  conceited  were 

than  women.     The  dulness  is  natural  case 
enough,  on  the  broad  ground  thnt  ^i^- 
males  of  ni'  ••"^•*    ' 
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Wemer;  dozens  of  sorgeons  can  per- 
form operations  from  which  John  Hunter 
would  have  shrank  appalled ;  and 
dozens  of  women,  were  they  allowed, 
would,  I  believe,  fulfil  in  political  and 
official  posts  the  hopes  which  Miss 
Wedgwood  and  Mr.  Boyd  Kinnear 
entertain. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  hard  to  say  any- 
thing on  this  matter,  which  has  not  been 
said  in  other  words,  by  Mr.  Mill  himself, 
in  pp.  98 — 104  of  his  "Subjection  of 
Women;"  or  give  us  more  sound  and 
palpable  proof  of  women's  political 
capacity,  than  the  paragraph  with  which 
he  ends  his  argument : — 

'^  Is  it  reasonable  to  think  that  those 
"  who  are  fit  for  the  greater  functions  of 
"  politics  are  incapable  of  qualifying 
"  themselves  for  the  less  ?  Is  there 
"  any  reason,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
"  that  the  wives  and  sisters  of  princes 
"  should,  whenever  called  on,  be  found 
"  as  competent  as  the  princes  them- 
"  selves  to  their  business,  but  that  the 
"  wives  and  sisters  of  statesmen,  and 
"  administrators,  and  directors  of  com- 
"  panics,  and  managers  of  public  insti- 
"  tutions,  should  bo  unable  to  do  what 
"  is  done  by  their  brothers  and  hus- 
"  bands  1  The  real  reason  is  plain 
"  enough ;  it  is  that  princesses,  being 
"  more  raised  above^  the  generality  of 
"  men  by  their  rank  than  placed  below 
"  them  by  their  sex,  have  never  been 
"  taught  that  it  was  improper  for  them 
"  to  concern  themselves  with  politics  : 
"  but  have  been  allowed  to  feel  the 
"  liberal  interest  natural  to  any  cul- 
**  tivated  human  being,  in  the  great 
"  transactions  which  took  place  around 
"  them,  and  in  wliich  they  might  be 
"  called  on  to  take  a  part.  The  ladies 
"  of  reigning  families  are  the  only 
"  women  who  are  allowed  the  same 
"  range  of  intei'csts  and  freedom  of 
"  development  as  men ;  and  it  is  pre- 
"  cisely  in  their  case  that  there  is  not 
"  found  to  be  any  inferiority.  Exactly 
"  where  and  in  proportion  as  women's 
"  capacities  for  government  have  been 
"  tried, .  in  that  proportion  have  they 
**  been  found  adequate." 

Though  the  demands  of  women  just 


now  are  generally  xuged  in  the  order  of 
— ^first,  employment^  then  education,  and 
lastly,  the  franchise,  I  have  dealt  princi- 
pally with  the  latter,  because  I  sincerely 
believe  that  it,  and  it  only,  will  lead  to 
their  obtaining  a  just  measure  of  the 
two  former.  Had  I  been  treating  of  an 
ideal,  or  even  a  truly  civilized  polity,  I 
should  have  spoken  of  education  first ; 
for  education  ought  to  be  the  necessary 
and  solo  qualification  for  the  franchise. 
But  we  have  not  so  ordered  it  in  Eng- 
land in  the  case  of  men ;  and  in«all  fair- 
ness we  ought  not  to  do  so  in  the  case 
of  women.  We  have  not  so  ordered  it^ 
and  we  had  no  right  to  order  it  other- 
wise than  we  have  done.  If  we  have 
neglected  to  give  the  masses  due  educa- 
tion, wo  have  no  right  to  withhold  the 
franchise  on  the  strength  of  that  neglect 
Like  Frankenstein,  we  may  have  made 
our  man  ill :  but  we  cannot  help  his 
being  alive;  and  if  he  destroys  us,  it 
is  our  own  fault. 

If  any  reply,  that  to  add  a  number  of 
uneducated  women- voters  to  the  number 
of  uneducated  men-voters  will  be  only 
to  make  the  danger  worse,  the  answer 
is : — That  women  will  be  always  less 
brutal  than  man,  and  will  exercise  on 
them  (unless  they  are  maddened,  as  in 
the  first  French  Revolution,  by  the  hunger 
and  misery  of  their  children)  the  same 
softening  influence  in  public  life  which 
they  now  exercise  in  private  ;  and,  more- 
over, that  as  things  stand  now,  the 
average  woman  is  more  educated,  in 
every  sense  of  tho  word,  than  the  average 
man ;  and  that  to  admit  women  would 
be  to  admit  a  class  of  voters  superioir 
not  inferior,  to  the  average. 

Startling  as  this  may  sound  to  soma; 
I  assert  that  it  is  true. 

Wo  must  recollect  that  tho  just 
complaints  of  the  insufficient  education 
of  girls  proceed  almost  entirely  from 
that  "lower-upper"  class  which  stocks 
the  professions,  including  tho  Press; 
that  this  class  furnishes  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  whole  number  of  voters : 
that  the  vast  majority  belong  (and  will 
belong  still  more  hereafter)  to  other 
classes,  of  whom  we  may  say,  that 
in  all  of  them  the  girls  are  better  cdu- 
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t  1  tl       11    1   J       11   \    tHT  longer 
t      hi—  tuuL^    t  as    long. 

II  J       t    tl     parifying 
lit  fl  uf  religion. 

il       I  h      HI  ddl  d  away 

tl    I     1       1  J.    tl  ^    >  arrowed 

b    tl  11  It  ming  a 

j  t    I       I    tl  1!   y  hnve  a 

1  I  II     tliera  of 

tl  1       ral  edn- 

wli    I  I       1                    11     fiimilica 

f  f  1         11  t     1    J]  D,  kuowa 

li      1  h  th    1  d           b     d    the  )U- 

I II  f,  d  ft  1  fl  ment,  of 
th  IT  t          Ti                 ul    holds  (I 

til)       tl     m       ft       f,  dietricte. 
L  tl     f  m  1         I     mjl  yei-s,  the 

J  11  d  1  been  for  a 

f,         t  t        fur  h  ghly  cnl- 

t  t  d  th  tb  b  tl  whoae  intol- 
It  Ijealybldin  bnsi- 

1  t        tt  I       i  1     pleasure. 

Ih  I  ]   t      t  all  Uiat 

hi  I     i   volity  of 

th  1 1    t    e  of  that 

1  I  I  y,r;ill.'il 

th        b  t,     1  I        pe  t  that  tlie 

a    rag    y       ^  1  dy    Ire  d\  lea  na  more 
tb  k  ^    t  h        than  b     brother 

dots  at  the  public  slIiooI.  Ihose,  morc- 
ovor,  who  complain  that  girls  are  trained 
now  too  often  nieruly  as  articles  for  the 
so-called  "marriage  market,"  must  re- 
member this — tbat  the  great  majority  of 
those  who  will  have  votes  will  be  either 
widows,  who  have  long  passed  all  that, 
have  had  experience,  bitter  and  wiiole- 
some,  of  the  realities  of  life,  and  have 
most  of  them  given  many  pledges  to 
tlie  State  in  the  form  of  children ; 
or  women  who,  by  various  circum- 
stances, have  been  early  withdrawn  from 
the  competition  of  this  same  marriage 
market,  and  have  settled  down  into  pure 
and  honourable  celibacy,  with  full  time, 
and  generally  full  inclination,  to  cultivate 
and  employ  their  own  powers.  I  know 
not  what  society  those  men  may  have 
lived  in  who  are  in  the  habit  of  sneering 
at  "old  maids."  My  experience  baa  led 
me  to  regard  tbem  with  deep  respect, 
from  the  servant  retired  on  her  little 
savinKs  tc  'b-  vmarried  aistera  of  the 


rich  and  tlio  powerful,  ns  a  clan  pi 
tmaelflah,  thoughtful,  usofa],  oftoaf 
perienoed  and  able ;  more  fit  for  J 
f^ncluKe,  when  they  are  once  avrakci 

to  their  duties  aa  citizens,  tliau  1 
avemge  men  of  the  oorresponding  c& 
I  am  awarc)  tliat  auch.*  statomcnt  i 
bo  met  Willi  ■' laugh Uir,  th©  onripe  £i 
of  wifidom."  But  thut  will  not  at 
its  truth. 

Let  me/sfty  a  fi'w  words  more  on 
point.  There  are  those  who,  while  H 
pity  the  two  millions  and  a  half, 
more,  c.f  uimiarried  women  eanuii);  U 
own  bren<l,  ai'e  templed  to  do  no  nl 
than  pity  them,  from  the  iniBtakeu 
tion  that  after  all  it  is  their  own  faubj 
at  least  the  fault  of  nature.  They  at^ 
(il  is  fancied)  to  have  been  muried  i' 
at  least  they  ought  to  have  heen  gai 
locrkmg  enough  and  clever  enough 
bt>  married.  Tliey  are  the  excepiioi 
and  for  uxceptiona  we  ciui 
We  must  take  care  of  the  a^ 
and  let  the  refuse  take 
I  have  put  plainly,  it  may  ta' 
coar^Hy,  h  lidii-f  which  I  Iwliove  mafl; 
moil  hold,  thoujjh  they  are  too  maulyt 
e.'ipress  it.  Hut  the  behef  itself  is  i'aht 
It  is  false  even  of  the  lower  c]ass« 
Among  them,  the  cleverest,  the  raw 
prudent,  the  most  thoughtful,  are  tliOE 
who,  either  in  domestic  ser\-ice  or  a  fei 
— very  few,  alas  !— other  callings,  attai. 
comfortable  and  responsible  posts  whic 
they  do  not  care  to  leave  for  any  niarriagi 
especially  when  that  marriage  puts  ti 
savings  of  their  life  at  the  mercy  of  tb 
husband— and  thoy  see  bnt  too  man 
miserable  instances  of  what  that  impUe, 
The  very  refinement  which  they  ha^ 
acquired  in  domestic  service  often  keej 
them  from  wedlock.  "  I  shall  nevi 
marry,"  said  an  admirable  nurse,  tl 
daughter  of  a  common  agricnltnr 
labourer.  "  After  being  so  many  yeai 
among  gentlefolk,  I  could  not  live  wit 
a  man  who  was  not  a  scholar,  and  di 
not  bathe  every  day." 

And  if  this  be  true  of  the  lower  clas 
it  is  still  more  true  of  some,  at  least,  i 
the  classes  above  them.  Many  a  "  lady 
who  remains  unmarried  does  so,  not  & 
want  of  suitors,  but  simply  from  nobli 
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ness  of  mind ;  because  otbeis  are  de- 
pendent on  her  for  support ;  or  because 
she  will  not  degrade  herself  by  marrying 
for  marry ing's  sake.  How  often  does 
one  see  all  that  can  make  a  woman 
attractive — talent,  wit,  education,  health, 
beauty, — possessed  by  one  who  never 
wiU  enter  holy  wedlock.  **What  a 
loss,"  one  says,  "that  such  a  woman 
should  not  have  married,  if  it  were  but 
for  the  sake  of  the  children  she  might 
have  horuo  to  the  State."  "Perhaps," 
answer  wise  women  of  the  world,  **  she 
did  not  see  any  one  whom  she  could 
condescend  to  marry." 

And  thus  it  is  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  spinsters  of  England,  so 
far  from  being,  as  silly  boys  and  wicked 
old  men  fancy,  the  refuse  of  their  sex, 
iire  the  very  elite  thereof;  those  who 
liavc  either  sacriflced  themselves  for 
their  kindred,  or  have  refused  to  sacri- 
hce  themselves  to  that  longing  to  marry 
at  all  risks  of  which  women  are  so  often 
and  so  unmanly  accusecL 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,  every  man  is 
bound  to  bear  in  mind  that  over  this 
increasing  multitude  of  "spinsters,"  of 
women  who  are  either  self-supporting  or 
desirous  of  so  being,  men  have,  by  mere 
virtue  of  their  sex,  absolutely  no  rights 


at  all.  ^0  human  being  has  sncb  a  right 
over  them  as  the  husband  has  (justly  or 
unjustly)  over  the  wife,  or  the  father 
over  the  daughter  living  in  his  house. 
They  are  independent  and  self-supporting 
units  of  the  State,  owing  to  it  exactly 
the  same  allegiance  as,  and  neither  more 
nor  less  than,  men  who  have  attained 
their  majority.  They  are  favoured  by 
no  privilege,  indulgence,  or  exceptional 
legislation  from  the  State ;  and  they  ask 
none.  They  expect  no  protection  from 
the  State  save  that  protection  for  life 
and  property  which  every  man,  even  the 
most  valiant,  expects,  since  the  carrying 
of  side-arms  has  gone  out  of  fashion. 
They  prove  themselves  daily,  whenever 
they  have  simple  fair  play,  just  as  capable 
as  men  of  not  being  a  burden  to  the 
State.  They  are  in  fact  in  exactly  the 
same  relation  to  the  State  as  men. 
Why  are  similar  relations,  similar  powers, 
and  similar  duties  not  to  carry  with 
them  similar  rights  1  To  this  question 
the  common  sense  and  justice  of  England 
will  have  soon  to  find  an  answer.  I 
have  sufficient  faith  in  that  common 
sense  and  justice,  when  once  awakened 
to  face  any  question  fairly,  to  anticipate 
what  that  answer  will  be. 


—.wwiiiiDg  tno  Horary  ana  record! 
tlio  office  of  the  Town  Clerk  at  Gi. 
hall.  The  statements  I  am  about 
make  may  excite  surprise,  and  it  is  v 

Ito  tell  the  stoiy  as  an  exact  naiTat 
of  my  own  adventures  in  search  of  tru 
in  this  ancient  municipality. 

It  is  about  four  years  ago  that  I  fii 
made  some  inquiries  regarding  the  po 
traits  of  the  Judges  in  the  Courts  c 
Law  at  Guildhall,  the  paintings  that  ar 
in  the  various  chambers  of  Uiat  build 
ing,  and  the  sculpture  in  the  Mansior 
House.     I  could  obtain  no  satisfactory 
information.     I  asked  if  there  were  any 
collections  of  books  belonging  to  the 
j  public  other   than  those  contained  in 

;|  the  library.     No  one  could  inform  mc. 

I  In  November  1865  I  carried  a  motion 

..  in  the  Court  of  Common  Council  for 

the  compilation  of  a  catalogue  of  the 
works  of  Art  belonging  to  the  Cor- 
poration, and  of  the  books  (if  any)  in  its 
several  departments  not  included  in  the 
library  catalogue.  Tlie  reply,  which  it 
took  two  years  to  obtain,  came  in  the 
shape  of  two  closely-printed  octavo 
volumes,  the  one  containing  98,  and 
the  other  435  pages. 

Shortly  afterwards  I  found  that  the 
expenditure  of  public  money  for  testi- 
monials in  honour  of  eminent  public  men 
was  what  may  well  bo  called  canrioir*^""  - 
that  is  to  sav.  th^f  -i^' 
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clothworker^  "whose  daughter  fell  into 
the  Thames  and  was  rescued  hy  Edward 
Oshom  (who  married  her  and  was  an- 
cestor of  the  Duke  of  Leeds),  was  sent 
to  Newgate  hofore  he  consented  to  he- 
come  a  magistrate;  so  was  Sir  Heniy 
Amcotes,     fishmonger,      Sir     "William 
Bond,  haherdasher,   and  many  others. 
Stow  lias  somo  severe  remarks  on  the 
endeavour    of    the    wealthy   Sir  John 
Branch    to    escape  this   duty;   and    a 
letter  exists  at  Guildhall  from  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  Sir  John  on  his  omission  of 
the  usual  banquet  on  Lord  Mayor's  Day, 
and  inquiring  the  reason  for  the  omission. 
Elizabetli  (who  appears  herself,  as  the 
descendant  of  Alderman  Boleyn,  to  have 
been  somewhat  rigorous  in  these  matters) 
even  inteifered  to  prevent  her  "beer 
brewer"  being  elected  Sheriff,  as   she 
required  his  presence  in  her  progresses. 
James  L  tried  very  hard  to  persuade 
the   citizens  not  to   elect  Sir  Baptist 
Hicks     and     Sir    Tliomas     Middleton 
(brother  of  Sir  Hugh),  and  the  latter 
was  sent  to  Newgate  before  he  would 
serve.      Tliis  list  might,  no  doubt^  be 
greatly  extended,  but  I  have  given  in- 
stances enough  to  show  tbat  the  blame 
of    electing    aldermen    from    men    of 
inferior  status  is  not  fairly  chargeable 
on  the  citizens,  but  on  the  fact  that 
leading    merchants    can   no  longer  be 
compelled  to  discharge  the  duties.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  in  my  judgment,  that 
if  the  citizens  of  London  had  the  same 
I>rivilege  in  the  days  of  Victoria  that 
they  had  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  they 
would  compel  the  commercial  magnates 
to  become  aldennen,  as  they  ought  to  be. 
It  is  perhaj^s  right  to  add,  that  tho 
aversion  of  many  persons  in  a  former 
age  to  take  part  in  the  government  of 
tho  City  may  have   been  due   to   tho 
rapacity  of  the  sovereign  and  the  cour- 
tiers.    Many  of  the  letters  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  her  ministers  and  tlieir  wives, 
addressed  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Alder- 
men between  the  years  1577  and  IGOO, 
are  really  legging  letters.     The  Queen 
begs   that   Doctor    Julius   Caesar  may 
be  made  Common  Serjeant;    and  no- 
thing seems  to  have  been  too  large,  or 
too  small,  for  her  courtiers. 


In  the  summer  of  1867)  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled  ''Eminent  Citizens  and  Civic 
Kecords,"  I  referred  to  Loid  Macanlay's 
apparent  neglect  of  the  Gnildhall  papers, 
and  to  the  fact,  that  a  communication 
from  Mr.  H.  T.  Eiley  (the  translator  of 
the  "Liber  Albus")  "on  the  subject 
"  of  the  Corporation  Eecords,  suggest- 
"  ing  that  the  Corporation  should  make 
"  a  pecuniary  grant  for  the  publication 
"  of  a  series  of  extracts  from  them," 
though  referred  to  the  Library  Com- 
mittee five  years  previously,  had  never 
been  reported  upon. 

This  pamphlet  had  the  effect  of 
enabling  me  to  bring  the  matter  before 
the  Library  Committee,  who  reported 
in  favour  of  the  acceptance  of  the  offer 
to  the  Corporation,  by  whom  it  was  con- 
firmed, in  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
J.  H.  Hale,  who  was  supported  by  Dr. 
Saunders  and  myself.  The  result  was 
tho  publication,  last  year,  of  the  "Memo- 
"  rials  of  London  and  London  Life 
"  in  the  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  and 
<*  Fifteenth  Centuries." 

Of  this  volume  it  may  he  said,  that 
it  possesses  precisely  those  charac- 
teristics which  Macaulay  declared  that 
he  desired  to  secure  for  his  own 
work.  His  words  are :  "  It  will  bo 
"  my  endeavour  to  relate  the  history  of 
**  the  people  as  well  as  the  history  of 
"  government,  to  trace  the  progress  of 
**  useful  and  ornamental  arts,  to  describe 
"  the  rise  of  religious  sects,  and  tho 
"  changes  of  literary  taste,  to  pourtray 
.  "  the  manners  of  successive  generations, 
"  and  not  to  pass  by  with  neglect  even 
"  the  revolutions  which  have  taken 
"  place  in  dress,  furniture,  repasts,  and 
"  public  amusements.  1  shall  cheer- 
fully bear  tho  reproach  of  having  de- 
scended below  the  dignity  of  history, 
"  if  I  can  succeed  in  placing  before 
"  the  English  people  of  the  nineteenth 
"  century  a  true  picture  of  tho  life  of 
"  their  ancestors."  (Jlist.  of  England, 
chap,  i.) 

In  the  language  of  the  learned  editor, 
Mr.  Riley  (I  quote  from  the  preface  to 
the  "  Liber  Albus  ")  :— 

"  It  is  a  fact,  not  the  less  true  because 
"  not  universally  known  (in  the  anti- 
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1  I     ]  on  record 

Is — social, 
I  I      I  uiilitary, 

'  11  V  i  N    1  Ouch, 

"  closely  0]  \    in  its 

"  corporal     I  rested 

"  Ihroiigl)  It  i    1  iigea 

cf  this  Ifii ;;    ui  I     \  I     mrse  oi 

1  n  p — its  T»  ira  lie  1  1  I  i  its  re- 
bellions, its  msuir  \  fimmca, 
'  iLsptstilcnces  and  1  11  ^rnlions — 
'  to  Iht  la.  tiii„  honour  ul  tlic  Corpora 
'  tiou  these  Mluable  m  n  oriala  of  fat 
'  (listHnt  [igea  haie  been  i  reserved  com 
'  jnrativelj  nnscatlici,  ni  companioiv. 
"  fillip,  loo,  ivith  other  records,  in  some 
"  iastancea  ])Tohabiyof  still  earlier  dat«, 
"  and  willi  thousands  of  deeds,  wills, 
"  ejirolmeiitfl,  and  olher  docnnienla 
"  whii'h  have  been  aRcuinuIatlng  npnn 
"  till!  sht'IvtM  of  its  niimiitifint-Tooni  for 
"  littlo  short  of  seven  hundred  yoni's." 
I  clniiii,  then,  for  the  Corporation  of 
Lfintinn,  tliat,  as  rc^arda  the  three  cen- 
tiirit's  rcl'eiTed  to  in  Mr,  Eiley's  Me- 
mori'ils,  tliey  Imve  performed  o  great 
Bationai  sen'ice,  and  given  a  most  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  History  of 
England. 

In  the  course  of  last  autumn  I  as- 
certained from  my  friend  Mr.  Thomas 
Brewer,  of  the  City  of  London  School, 
that  some  thirty  years  ago  he  foiind, 
when  a  junior  clerk  iu  tlie  Town 
Clerk's  office,  a.  parchment  volume 
containing  copies  of  correapoiidenco, 
entitled  "  Letters  from  Lords  of  the 
Council,  itc.  during  the  roigna  of  Eliza- 
beth and  James  L"  He  had  taken  an 
abstract  of  the  contenta  of  this  volume, 
containingfi601etters,and  was  of  opinion 
that  other  voliimes  wero  accosaihlo. 
After  Bomu  trouble  I  found  the  volume, 
but  with  a  fresh  binding  and  a  new 
name.  When  Mr.  Brewer  had  laet  seen 
it  the  bindintrwas  torn  off;  now  it  was 


boimd  in  vdlitm  and  lali^Ueil  witb 
atrange  title  of  BemembTaneta,  Hi 
Thia,  with  I  think  eight  other  ^-olo 
shows  a  correspon  Ipnce  from  157' 
about  1  ()40  It  contains  copies  of  onij 
c immunicstioiig  Irom  l.lmbetli,  Jal 
and  (  harles,  and  their  Ministen,  to 
citizens — all  very  curious.  I  vea 
to  quote  a  few  pasaagea  from  my 
addrea?  to  the  Coii  urotion  on  tJ 
joct  — 

"  That  any  large  collection  of  Pa 
Documents  reUting  to  the  pivp< 
the  pnvilegftB  and  the  history  of  i 
"  Tity  sh  ukl  remain  neglei,ted  and. 
"  cared  lor,  is  a  sUgma  that,  I 
'  must  be  removed  as  quickly 
'  be  To  suppose  tliat  a  body  of  ^ 
"  that  can  constnicl  bndg«s,  an 
"  gifptntic  maikets,  design  great 
"  ducts,  and  the  like,  are  iinabla  to 
"  that  dee  is  and  records  are  pni|i 
"  examined  and  indej.ed,  is  «n 
"  absurd. 

"  I  further  call  your  attention  to 
"  vast  importance  of  tho  Historical  T) 
"  ciiiiieiil.'i  in  the  Town  t'lerk's  OlBt 
"  The  publication  by  the  Corporation 
"  the  book  edited  by  Mr.  Kiley  v. 
"  show  the  national  importance  of  ti 
"  trcasnres  in  Guildhall.  Lt;t  me  remii 
"you  of  what  remains.  1  affirm  th 
"  Historical  Documenta  of  the  ve: 
"  highest  importance  exist,  of  which 
"  miiy  he  said,  not  only  that  they  ha' 
"  never  yet  been  BufttcientJy  studie 
"  but,  for  the  most  part,  never  studii 
"  at  all ;  and  I  think  you  will  be 
"  opinion  that  it  is  lime  eonio  prom' 
"  action  should  be  taken  in  the  mattei 
"  As  respects  this  latter  class  of  doc 
"  ments,  it  may  be  suiil  that  indisputab 
"  facts  connected  with  the  history 
"  England  during  the  Ware  of  the  Itosf 
"  during  the  reigns  of  the  Tudors  ai 
"  the  Stuarts,  during  the  stormy  time 
"  the  great  Civil  War  and  the  Prot^el 
"  rate,  and  from  thence  to  the  aceessii 
"  of  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  exist 
"  the  Archives  of  Guildhall,  and  conta 
"  a  mass  of  information  that  is  pcrfed 
"  aatouuding, 

"  I  shall  request  tho  Town  Clerk 
"  have  on  the  table  at  our  next  meeti] 
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"  several  volumes  in  his  keeping,  sbow- 
**  ing  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  the 
"  City  before  the  execution  of  Mary 
**  Queen  of  Scots,  and  just  at  the  period 
"  when  William  Shakspere  entered  Lon- 
"  don.  I  shall  further  show  you  that 
"  one  volume  of  letters,  from  1592  to 
*'  IGOG,  has  never  been  indexed;  that 
**  copies  of  six  hundred  and  sixty-two 
"  letters  are  in  our  possession  from 
"  (Jueen  Klizabeth,  Lord  Burghley, 
*'  Lord  I]acon,  Eobert  Cecil,  Sir  Francis 
"  Walsingham,  Sir  Christopher  Hatton, 
"  Sir  Thomas  Bromley,  Lord  Arundel, 
"  Sir  William  Cordell,  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
"  the  l]arl  of  Sussex,  the  Earl  of  Bed- 
"  ford,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  Earl  of 
"  Warwick,  and  other  statesmen  of  the 
"  Elizabethan  period. 

"  Now  these  collections  of  letters 
**  either  do  affect  the  private  interests  of 
"  the  Coi-poration,  or  they  do  not.  If 
**  they  do,  why  have  the  members  of  the 
**  Court  been  kept  in  ignorance  of  them 
"  for  more  than  250  years  ?  If  they  do 
"  not,  why  are  they  not  given  to  the 
**  world  ]  Surely  no  citizen  worthy  the 
"  name  of  an  Englishman  would  grudge 
"  the  trifling  expense  of  printing  such 
'^  memorials  of  the  fame  of  our  ancient 
"  municipality.  Moreover,  I  engage  to 
"  show  that  you  have  documentary  evi- 
"  dence  touching  the  Great  Civil  War 
'*  of  the  highest  value,  none  of  which,  I 
"  believe  J  has  ever  been  printed.*^ 

At  the  same  time  I  pointed  out  that, 
according  to  informatioix  I  had  received 
from  the  City  Solicitor,  there  were 
"voluminous  records"  in  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Corporation  that  had  never 
been  examined  or  indexed — that  the 
Comptroller's  muniment  has  no  light 
in  it — that  in  broad  daylight  he  is  com- 
pelled to  send  his  clerks  there  with  a 
lantern— that  it  is  "  choke  fulL"  The 
Chamberlain  informed  me  that  on  the 
occasion  of  a  fire  in  his  department,  in 
1786,  valuable  papers  were  thrown  into 
the  street,  which  were  subsequently 
gathered  up  and  pitched  on  to  the  rafters 
in  an  upper  room,  where  they  have  re- 
mained unsorted  ever  since.  I  then 
placed  the  whole  matter  before  the  Li- 
brary Committee,  over  which  I  had  the 


honour  of  presiding  at  the  time;  but  it 
was  ruled  that  we  could  not  take  action, 
as  no  reference  had  been  made  to  us  by 
the  Corporation !  It  was  not  untD. 
March  that  I  could  obtain  instructions 
for  the  Committee  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  Red  Tape.  The  investigation 
has  proceeded  ever  since,  and  the  report 
will,  I  trust,  be  before  the  world  at  an 
early  day. 

But  a  very  important  matter  remains. 
Some  few  weeks  ago  a  person  called 
upon  me,  and  made  a  remarkable  com- 
munication, to  the  effect  that  he  held 
in  his  hand  a  quantity  of  documents  ob- 
tained from  the  Town  Clerk's  OflSce  under 
circumstances  which  he  narrated,  and 
which  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  a  late 
under-official  there  had  trafficked  in  the 
sale  of  official  documents.  My  informant 
handed  me  the  parcel,  because,  from  what 
I  had  written  about  the  archives  of  the 
Corporation,  he  thought  I  might  like  to 
be  the  means  of  restoring  these  docu- 
menta  On  inspecting  the  pcu^cel,  I 
found  it  contained  the  deposition  of  wit- 
nesses after  the  Great  Fire  of  London, 
taken  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  John 
Peake ;  some  of  the  very  information 
inculpating  the  Koman  Catholics,  on 
the  strength  of  which  the  inscription 
was  placed  on  the  Monument,  which 
Pope  affirmed — 

"  Like  a  tall  bully  lifts  its  head  and  lies." 

In  any  case,  these  important  historical 
documents  had  been  abstracted  from  the 
Town  Clerk's  office  thirteen  years  ago, 
and  had  never  been  missed.  So  much, 
for  the  economy  that  has  resisted  the 
appointment  of  a  competent  archivist, 
and  has  confided  most  important  papers 
relating  to  the  history  of  the  English 
people  to  a  poor  fellow  at  a  salary  of 
some  thirty  shillings  a  week ! 

In  apology  for  the  length  of  this 
paper  I  may  say  that  my  readers  are 
not  likely  to  be  often  troubled  with 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  a  history  of 
the  people  from  the  time  of  the  Con- 
queror to  the  present  hour  remains  in 
the  custody  of  the  people  in  the 
shape  of  official  records ;  or  that  the 
compilation  by  a  scholar  like  Mr.  Eiley 
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Dook   published    in    18G7^    I   wi 
If'  **  It     may    not    bo    generally    kn 

I ,  "  tliat  Wliittington   largely  assistei 

"  forming  a  library  at  Guildhall    I 
"  to    the   invention    of  printing  ii 
**  vidiial  members   of  the   Corporal 
"  had  at  least  shown  a  reverence 
"  learning;  nor  does  this  appear  to  hi 
V  "  abated  until  after  the  lieformatii 

"  when  the  Duke  of  Somerset  (the  Pi 
"  tector)  sent  carts  to   Guildhall   ai 
"  took  away  the  entire  contents  of  tl 
**  library.     The  effect  of  this  dishonesi 
;  "  was  remarkable.    For  nearly  274  yeai 

"  from  that  day  the  Corporation  do  nc 
"  appear  to  have  purchased  books.  Tha 
■  i  *'  connexion  between  scholars  and  th( 

"  Corporation  of  London,  which  in  the 
"  time  of  Whittington  was  a  noticeable 
''  fact,  became  weakened,  and  it  was 
"  not  until  the  year  1824  that  anothei 
"  library  was  founded  at  Guildhall,  a 
"  library  that  has  now  assumed  such 
"  important  dimensions  as  to  render  it 
"  urgently  requisite  to  have  a  suitable 
"  bmlding  for  its  reception."  I  re- 
joice to  say  that  this  important  mattci 
has  now  been  unanimously  agreed  to  b^ 
the  Corporation,  on  the  motion  of  Dr. 
Saunders,  the  Chairman  of  the  Library 
Committee  for  the  v 
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**A  Ire  fr<m  S^  Tho.  Smj^  to  the  Lo: 
Mai/oVj  wherein  his  Ma*  Ire  above  ii%r 
terted  is  sent  ehdosed* 
"  Eight  hone"*  I  Lave,  this  eveninge 
"  receavcd  a  bo  from  his  Mat**  att  New- 
"  markett  requireinge  me  to  send  to 
"  Virginia  divers  younge  people  who 
"  "wantinge  imployui**  doe  live  idle  and 
"  followe  the  Court,  notw"*standinge 
"  they  have  been  punished  as  by  his 
"  higlmes  Ires  (which  I  send  yo'  Lp 
"  here  w***  to  pruse)  more  att  large  ap- 
"  peareth.  !N'ow  for  as  much  as  some  of 
"  theis  persouna  by  his  Ma**  royall 
**  comand  are  brought  from  Newniarkett 
"  to  London  alreadie  and  others  more 
**  are  comeinge  after,  and  for  that  the 
"  Companie  of  Virginia  hath  not  anie 
"  shipp  att  present  readie  to  goe  thither, 
"  neither  any  meanes  to  imploy  them  or 
"  secure  place  to  detaine  them  in  untill 
'^  the  next  oportunitie  to  transport  them 
"  (which  I  hope  wilbee  verie  shortHe), 
"  I  have  therefore  thought  fitt,  for  the 
"  better  accomplishinge  his  highnes 
"  pleasure  therein,  to  intreat  y'  Lps 
"  favour  and  assistance,  that  by  yo*"  Lps 
**  order  theis  persons  may  be  detained 
"  in  Bridewell  &  there  sett  to  worke 
"  untill  our  next  shipp  shall  depte  for 
**  Virginia^  wherein  yo'  Lp  shall  doe  an 
"  acceptable  service  to  his  Ma*',  &  my- 
"  selfe  be  enabled  to  pforme  that  which 
*'  is  required  of  me,  Soe  I  comend  you 
"  to  God  &  rest. 

"  Yo'  Lps  assured  loveing  freind 
"Tho:  Smyth. 
"  this  ^fundaie  eveninge 
18  Januar  1G18/' 
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THE  BALLOT. 

An  order  from  ike  Lordes  inhibiting 
tlie  tise  of  balleting  boxes  17  SepiT  1637. 

"  At  the  Court  at  Hampton  Court  the 
"  17  of  Septemb  :  1637.  Present :  Lo. 
"  Arch-Bp  of  Cant.,  Lo.  Keeper,  Lo. 
"  Trear,  Lo.  Privy  Scale,  Lo.  Marquis 
"  Hamilton,  Ea.  Marshall,  Ea.  of  Nor- 
"  thumbland,  Ea.  of  Dorset,  Lo.  Cot- 
"  tington,  Mr  Comptroller,  Mr  Sec. 
*<  Coke,  Mr.  Sec.  Windeback. 

"  His  Mat**  this  daie  sitting  in  Coun- 
«  cell  taking  unto  consideracon  the  mani- 
'^  fold  inconveniences  that  may  arise  by 
'^  the  use  of  balloting  boxes  w*^  is  of  late 
"  begunn  to  be  practised  by  some  Cor- 
"  poracons,  and  Companies,  did  declare 
"  his  utter  dislike  thereof,  and  with  the 
"  advise  of  their  Lop*  ordered  that  noe 
"  Corporacon  or  Company  w  ***  in  the 
"  Citie  of  London  and  Liberties  or  else- 
**  where  w***  in  this  his  Ma**  Kingdome 
**  that  use  or  pmitt  to  be  used  in  any 
"  Business  whatsoev  any  balletting  boxe, 
"  as  they  tender  his  Mat*  displeasure 
"  and  will  answere  the  contrary  at  their 
"  perill.  Whereof  as  well  the  Lo. 
"  Maior  of  the  Citie  of  London  for  the 
"  time  being,  &  all  other  Maiors  and 
"  head  officers  of  Corporacons,  as  all 
"  Governors  Masters  and  "Wardens  of  all 
*'  Companies  in  &  about  the  Cities  of 
"  London  and  Westm.  and  elsewhere  are 
''  to  take  notice,  and  to  see  this  his  ^Ma** 
**  pleasure  &  comaund  duly  observed. 

"  Ex*  Edw  Nicholas." 
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